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[CHAPTER 28, Stat. L., 1895. ] 

= * * * * 
[AN ACT Providing for the public printing and binding and the distribu- 

tion of public documents. ] 

* * # % * 

Section 73, paragraph 2: 

The Annual Report of the Secretary of Agriculture shall here- 
after be submitted and printed in two parts, as follows: Part One, 
which shall contain purely business and executive matter which it 
is necessary for the Secretary to submit to the President and Con- 
gress; Part Two, which shall contain such reports from the differ- 
ent Bureaus and Divisions, and such papers prepared by their 
special agents, accompanied by suitable illustrations, as shall, in 
the opinion of the Secretary, be specially suited to interest and 
instruct the farmers of the country, and to include a general report 
of the operations of the Department for their information. There 
shall be printed of Part One, one thousand copies for the Senate, 
two thousand copies for the House, and three thousand copies for 
the Department of Agriculture; and of Part Two, one hundred 
and ten thousand copies for the use of the Senate, three hundred 
and sixty thousand copies for the use of the House of Representa- 
tives, and thirty thousand copies for the use of the Department of 
Agriculture, the illustrations for the same to be executed under 
the supervision of the Public Printer, in accordance with direc- 
tions of the Joint Committee on Printing, said illustrations to be 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agriculture; and the 
title of each of the said parts shall be such as to show that such 
part is complete in itself. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


Wasurncton, D. C., November 13, 1915. 

TR: In spite of the greatly disturbed condition of the 

world during the last 15 months, agriculture in the 
United States, as a whole, has prospered. In some sections 
the war raging in Europe has caused severe hardships and 
great financial loss, while in other sections its first result at 
least has been very considerable financial! gain. It has borne 
very heavily on the southern cotton farmer, forcing a great 
reduction in the price of cotton and an attempt at a hasty 
readjustment. It has operated to stimulate the production 
of foodstuffs, and to producers of such commodities it has, in 
the main, brought increased prices. 

The outbreak of the war found this country in a peculiarly 
fortunate agricultural situation. The year 1914 witnessed 
an unusually large production of a number of staple crops. 
The wheat crop cf 891,000,000 bushels established the Na- 
tion’s record and was 128,000,000 bushels larger than that of 
any other year. The corn crop of 2,673,000,000 bushels, 
while it was only an average one, exceeded that of 1913 by 
226,000,000 bushels. The oats crop of 1,141,000,000 bushels 
was the third largest on record. The potato crop of 406,- 
060,000 bushels was 74,000,000 bushels larger than that of 
the preceding year and the second in size in the history of 
the Nation. The barley crop of 195,000,000 bushels was 
nearly 17,000,000 bushels greater than that of 1913 and the 
second largest on record. The tobacco crop of 1,035,000,000 
pounds was exceeded only by those of 1909 and 1910. The 
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hay crop of 70,071,000 tons was the third in size, and the cot- 
ton crop of 16,185,000 bales exceeded the next largest, that 
of 1911, by 442,000 bales. The total estimated value of all 
farm crops and animal products for the year is $9,873,000,000, 
an amount greater by $83,000,000 than the next largest crop 
value, that of 1913, notwithstanding the great decrease in the 
price of cotton. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS. 


The abundant supplies of foodstuffs made it possible for 
the country to meet the greatly increased foreign demand 
and still to retain enough at home to satisfy the normal 
domestic needs. Jt was fortunate for our financial relations 
that these enormous crops coincided with the breaking out 
of the war. Last fall the question seriously was raised as 
to how this Nation could discharge to European creditors 
its floating obligations, amounting at the time, according 
to the best estimates, to about $400,000,000. It was expected 
that the exportation of manufactures would decrease, and it 
was not known that there would be available for export and 
would be exported such a volume of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Asa matter of fact, between August 1, 1914, and Feb- 
ruary 1, 1915, the exports were $1,157,000,000 and the im- 
ports $771,000,000, giving a favorable balance of $386,- 
000,000. Of the total volume of exports, $662,000,000 rep- 
resented agricultural and only $495,000,000 nonagricultural 
commodities, chiefly manufactures. In the same period for 
the preceding year there were exported $638,000,000 worth 
of nonagricultural and $722,000,000 of agricultural products, 
of which cotton alone represented 55 per cent, or $407,000,000, 
and all other agricultural commodities, chiefly foodstuffs, 
only $315,000,000. On the other hand, from August 1, 1914, 
to February 1, 1915, the cotton exports were only $168,- 
000,000 and other agricultural products, mainly foodstuffs, 
$494,000,000. 
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The total agricultural exports in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1915, practically the first year of the war, were 
$1,470,000,000, which is an increase of $356,000,000, or 32 
per cent, over those of the preceding year, and of $433,- 
000,000, or nearly 42 per cent, over the average of the five 
years 1910-1914. 

A comparison of exports of the year with. those of the 
preceding year shows that the exports of horses and mules 
increased from $4,000,000 to $77,000,000, meats and dairy 
products from $146,000,000 to $220,000,000, wheat (and 
' wheat flour) from $142,000,000 to $428,000,000, corn {and 
cornmeal) from $7,000,000 to $39,000,000, oats from $1,- 
000,000 to $57,000,000, and barley from $4,000,000 to $18,- 
000,000, while cotton decreased from $610,000,009 to $376,- 
000,000, and tobacco from $54,000,000 to $44.000,000. These 
products comprise nearly nine-tenths of the total agricul- 
tural exports. 

A great gain is shown here in the exports of horses and 
mules. Usually the number of horses and mules exported is 
insignificant. The total for the year (355,000) represents 
little more than 1 per cent of the supply in the United States, 
and was not sufficient to prevent a decline of about 4.6 per 
cent in the average price. 

By far the greatest gain in American agriculture in the 
first year of the war arose from increased demand for grain. 
The exports of wheat (and wheat flour) represented about 
37 per cent of the crop of 1914, the usual exportation being 
less than 20 per cent. Farmers received an average of 79 
cents a bushel for the 1913 crop and $1.01 for that of 1914— 
an increase of 22 cents a bushel or an aggregate gain of ap- 
proximately $196,000,000. 

The exports of corn, oats, and barley greatly increased, 
but, as they were only a small part of the total production, 
the direct influence on prices was comparatively small. The 
exports of corn (and cornmeal), 51,000,000 bushels, were less 
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than 2 per cent of the total yield (2,673,000,000 bushels) ; but, 
as the crop of 1914 was 226,000,000 bushels larger than that 
of the preceding year, the exports did not absorb one-fourth 
of the surplus, and the average price received by farmers 
was slightly less than that for the 1913 crop. Exports of oats 
increased from 2,000,000 to 97,000,000 bushels, about 8 per 
cent of the crop, enough to have some influence on prices. 
The average price per bushel to farmers was 30 cents, com- 
pared with 29 cents the preceding year. Exports of barley, 
27,000,000 bushels, were nearly 14 per cent of the crop, suffi- 
cient to have material influence on prices; so that, while the 
production was nearly 10 per cent larger than that of 1913, 
prices averaged 2 cents higher per bushel. 

Although the exports of meats and dairy products rose 
from $146,000,000 to $220,000,000, or about ene-half, they did 
not prevent a decline in prices to producers of cattle and 
hogs, possibly because of a still greater increase in available 
supplies during the year. 


THE COTTON SITUATION. 


The greatest adverse effect of the disturbance was on cot- 
ton marketing. The reason for this may be seen from a 
few comparisons. Under normal conditions we export more 
than 65 per cent of the cotton crop, 40 per cent of the tobacco 
crop, 15 per cent of wheat, 4 per cent of barley, less than 
2 per cent of corn, and less than 1 per cent of oats. Or, mak- 
ing the comparison with our total agricultural exports, cot- 
ton constitutes approximately 53 per cent of the whole; 
cottonseed products, 3 per cent; meats and other packing- 
house products, 15 per cent; wheat (and wheat flour), 10 
per cent; tobacco, 4 per cent; corn, oats, and barley combined, 
about 3 per cent; all others, 12 per cent. 

Soon after the outbreak of the war the cotton market 
became demoralized from fear that exportation would be- 
stopped or materially curtailed and from realization of the 
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fact that the crop would be large. The price to farmers on 
August 1, 1914, was 12.4 cents per pound. By November 1 it 
had fallen to 6.3 cents per peund, a reduction of nearly one- 
half. The cotton crop of 1913 averaged to producers 12.5 
cents per pound; that of 1914, 7.3 cents, a decline of over 40 
per cent. The total value of the former to producers was 
$846,000,000; of the latter, $563,000,000; that is, $283,000,000 
(or one-third) less, although the production was 14 per cent 
larger. The meaning of this shrinkage to cotton-growing 
sections may be realized when it is noted that cotton (and 
cotton seed) represents nearly two-thirds of the value of all 
crop production in Georgia and Mississippi, 63 per cent in 
Texas, 60 per cent in Alabama, and 53 per cent in Arkansas. 
Interference with the exportation of cotton did not prove to 
be as great as in the early part of the season it was appre- 
hended it would be; for by June 30, 1915, the total year’s 
shipments were within 8 per cent of those of the preceding 
year; but the value had shrunk 38 per cent, or from 
$610,000,000 to $376,000,000. 


YIELDS FOR 1915. 


The higher prices for grain and the lower prices for cotton 
stimulated the planting of grain crops in 1915, but caused a 
considerable reduction in cotton acreage. Coincident with 
the increased grain acreage and the diminished cotton acre- 
age there was a large yield per acre of grain and only a mod- 
erate yield per acre of cotton. The preliminary (not final) 
estimates of crop production for 1915 indicate that the aggre- 
gate will be about 7 per cent greater than that for 1914 and 
about 17 per cent larger than the average of the preceding 
five years. If the estimates are approximately correct, there 
will be record crops cf wheat, oats, barley, and hay, the 
second largest crop of corn, and the third largest of tobacco. 
The preduction of potatoes is expected to be about average, 
at least 10 per cent less than the large crop of 1914. The 
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cotton crop will be a short one, estimated at less than 
11,000,000 bales, compared with a production of 16,135,000 
bales last year and with an average yearly production in the 
preceding five years of 13,033,000 bales. This decrease will 
result from the reduction of about 15 per cent in the cotton 
acreage and a 20 per cent poorer yield. The quantity of 
cotton carried over from the 1914 crop will be considerably 
larger than usual, but, with the smaller production for the 
year and the larger domestic demand for cotton for manu- 
facture, the amount exported will decrease unless a decided 
change in foreign prices occurs. 


PRODUCTION. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH. 


The obvious need of adequate and effective machinery to 
make available to the farmer the large body of useful in- 
formation accumulated through the research work of the 
department, the State experiment stations, and other agencies 
sharply engaged the attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try for several years. The result was the passage of the co- 
operative agricultural extension law in May, 1914. The 
plans in operation under this act undoubtedly will go far 
toward accomplishing the desired end. 

Farm marketing and finance have demanded and still re- 
quire the attention of those interested in the welfare of all 
classes of the American people. A beginning in this field 
has been made by the establishment of the Office of Markets 
and Rural Organization, which is at work upon many im- 
portant problems. 

The fact that special emphasis has been placed upon the 
improvement of methods of disseminating agricultural in- 
formation and of marketing farm products does not indicate 
that all the important problems of production have been 
solved or that the need for agricultural research is being 
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adequately met. This is indeed far from the case. It is in- 
creasingly apparent that as the development of our agricul- 
ture brings into use other regions, includes new crops, and 
makes readjustments necessary to meet changing economic 
conditions, new and vital problems in research continually 
are coming to light. 

Many investigations, while more or less successful from 
the standpoint of the scientist, have not progressed far 
enough to yield results which can be applied safely to im- 
prove agricultural practice. In agriculture, as in medicine, 
oftentimes knowledge of the causes of trouble is attained 
long before a remedy is discovered. In other cases results 
which have been reduced to practice locally require to be 
tested more widely or to be modified to suit regional condi- 
tions. In some very important lines the researches thus far 
made or now in progress have been on too small a scale to 
yield satisfactory results. 

The limitations of our agricultural knowledge doubtless 
will be felt more keenly as the rapidly growing system of 
extension work develops. Rural people thus will be stimu- 
lated to study their conditions more carefully and will dis- 
cover new problems. The record of the past half century 
indicates that the country relies very largely upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the State experiment stations 
for the solution of such problems. It is clearly evident 
that when normal conditions are restored it will be desirable 
for the Congress to consider a well-balanced enlarged pro- 
gram for agricultural research. 

It is not proposed at this time to suggest the special 
problems most urgent and of largest practical importance 
to agriculture for the investigation of which adequate means 
have not been provided. Undoubtedly active research should 
be continued on those which arise in connection with the 
regulatory activities of the department. Beyond this, pro- 
vision should be made as soon as practicable for the further 
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development of numerous lines of research related directly 
to production and distribution. While, as in the past, special 
attention should be paid to investigations having direct and 
obvious bearing upon practical agriculture, earnest efforts 
should be put forth to discover underlying principles. 

With the funds at its disposal, the department, through 
its various agencies, has continued to study problems of 
production. It has assisted in combating plant and animal 
diseases, in encouraging plant and animal breeding, in pro- - 
moting better farm methods, in improving farm business, 
and in encouraging a better balanced agriculture in the 
various sections of the Union. 


THE MEAT SUPPLY. 


In the last annual report particular attention’ was called 
to the desirability of increasing the number of meat animals. 
The department has given added attention to this problem 
and has extended its activities as far as available funds per- 
mitted. The farmer who keeps only enough animals to sup- 
ply meat to his family, as well as the large ranch owner, has 
received assistance. The attention of the single-crop farmer 
has been directed to the need of diversification and the intro- 
duction of live stock as essential to a sound agricultural 
economy. That more beef animals should be produced in the 
settled areas of the country, particularly in the South, is 
beyond question. In many sections the feeding of beef cattle 
is one of the best means of utilizing rough feed and of supply- 
ing stable manure for crops. 

Considerable work has been done in the South by the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry to develop the practice of feeding 
cottonseed cake to cattle pastured in summer; and recent 
experiments have demonstrated the feasibility of feeding 
calves to produce baby beef. The success of these experi- 
ments, it is expected, will lead gradually to a change through- 
out the entire South. Furthermore, in cooperation with the 
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State agricultural colleges, the production of pure-bred 
cattle and hogs in the South is being made possible through 
the organization of live-stock associations andthe introduc- 
tion of registered beef cattle and hogs for breeding purposes. 

In the Great Plains region the problem is to utilize rough- 
age and dry-land grains. Remoteness from market or the 
necessity for raising crops which must be consumed on the 
farm makes cattle raising imperative. In the Panhandle 
of Texas demonstrations conducted by the department in- 
dicate that beef production may become a feature of farm- 
ing in that section. Every year a greater number of cattle 
is fed there and marketed direct. This practice makes it 
possible to maintain on a smaller acreage more cattle than 
the old range conditions permitted and greatly enhances the 
possibilities of beef production. 

Pig AND POULTRY cLUBs.—Among the most promising 
agencies for increasing the meat supply of the country, and 
particularly that of the individual farm, are the pig clubs. 
These organizations have been developed as rapidly as funds 
permitted. Originally started in the South, the clubs have 
extended into many Northern and Western States, and dur- 
ing the year they had a membership of about 9,000 boys and 
girls. In 11 counties in Georgia where pig-club work is con- 
ducted, 11,000,000 pounds of cured pork were produced dur- 
ing 1914. A large percentage of the farmers in these counties 
also are producing pork; and the hogs in pig-club com- 
munities are increasing rapidly in quality, size, and value. 
Over 2,000 registered hogs, of which 75 per cent are sows, 
are owned by pig-club members. 

Poultry clubs likewise have received much attention. 
These have been organized in 98 counties in 6 Southern 
States, with a total membership of 4,000. The members are 
raising poultry for the family table, and the clubs are be- 
coming centers for the development of the community breed- 
ing of poultry. 
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ELIMINATION OF DISEASE.—Last year the ease with which 
the meat supply can be increased materially by controlling or 
eliminating the common live-stock diseases was pointed out. 
The direct losses from them are enormous. It is impossible 
to give any accurate statement even of direct losses. The 
indirect losses, which also are great, can not be estimated at 
all. It has been conservatively estimated on the basis of data 
for 30 years that the annual direct losses from animal dis- 
eases are approximately $212,000,000. The loss ascribed to 
each disease is as follows: 


Hog cholerae 24 © ac ex yar ha tee $75, 000, 000 
Texas fever and cattle ticks-__-___*=____ 40, 000, 000 
TUDE CULOSIS: sa eer re ten ee oe 25, 000, 000 
Contacious abortion 2-23) sist eee 20, 000, 000 
Blackleg 2 =. o-Ps le el a 6, 000, 000 
Anthrax $57 222 nC Es.) SS 1,500, 000 
Scabies of sheep and cattle_______-_____ 4, 600, 000 
Gland ers iii ht edo MI tetas te 5, 000, 000 
Other live-stock diseases)]2-2 2 = eee 22, 000, 000 
PHTASTECS Teor ee 5, 000, 000 
Poultry: 'Giseasese eee’: Uithot i ae ye eee 8, 750, 000 


The necessity for vigorous prosecution of work to prevent 
these losses is obvious. It has been emphatically impressed 
upon the country since the last outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, the appearance, spread, and control of which are 
discussed more fully in another part of this report. 

THe CATTLE TICK.—The work of eradicating the cattle tick 
in the South has been prosecuted with energy, and its prog- 
ress is making possible a fuller development of the cattle 
industry in that section. To June 30, 1915, 253,163 square 
miles had been freed of this pest, 37,255 square miles being 
opened up during the year. Wherever areas are released 
from quarantine ‘the cattle industry receives a marked im- 
petus. The northern markets for beef cattle and feeders 
are open to southern farmers and the southern market to 
northern breeders. The elimination of the tick is of great 
importance to all sections of the country and consequently 
is a matter of national concern. 
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Hoe cHotera.—While the eradication of hog cholera must 
be the work of many years and the department is not ready 
to suggest any one plan which gives reasonable promise of 
ultimate success, there is no question that the use of prop- 
erly prepared serum already has had a pronounced effect. 
Great numbers of hogs have been saved. The systematic 
eradication work conducted in certain counties in 16 States 
shows that 178 hogs in a thousand died from cholera in 1912, 
168 in 1913, and only 49 in 1914. Only 62,690 died in these 
counties in 1914, as compared with approximately 200,000 
in each of the two years preceding. 

PUBLIC GRAZING LANDS.—An important factor In connec- 
tion with the country’s meat supply is the public grazing 
domain. The lands outside of the National Forests, of which 
there are about 280,000,000 acres, are not supporting the 
number of meat-producing animals they should. In the 
absence of any control by the Government these lands have 
been overgrazed. That they can be restored to their former 
usefulness is proved by what has been accomplished on the 
National Forests and in Texas. On the Forests under regu- 
lated grazing the number of stock has been increased 50 
per cent. Practically the same increase has been secured in 
Texas under its leasing system. There should be a classifi- 
cation of the remaining lands at the earliest possible date 
to determine their character and to secure information upon 
which to base plans for their future improvement and use 
and for the distribution among settlers of those portions 
upon which it is possible to establish homes. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


An outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in the fall of 1914 
presented a serious menace to the live-stock industry of the 
United States. First appearing in the vicinity of Niles, 
Mich., the malady spread to 22 States and the District of 
Columbia. Work of eradication was undertaken by the 
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department in cooperation with the authorities of these 
States. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, or aphthous fever, is highly 
infectious. It is confined chiefly to cloven-footed animals 
and is characterized by an eruption on the mucous membrane 
of the mouth and on the skin between the toes and above the 
hoofs. So rapid and sweeping is its spread that when the 
infection once gains access to a herd or a farm practically 
every susceptible animal is soon attacked. Although the 
mortality usually is low, heavy economic losses result from 
the interruption and derangement of business. 


PREVIOUS OUTBREAKS.—This disease has prevailed in 
Europe for a great many years and has caused enormous 
financial losses. It also is common in portions of South 
America and in the Orient. Only occasionally has it reached 
the United States. The present is the sixth known visita- 
tion. The first three outbreaks, in 1870, 1880, and 1884, were 
comparatively trifling; those of 1902 and 1908 were more 
grave; while the latest is the most serious and extensive of all. 

In 1870 the infection was brought into Canada with cattle 
from Scotland. It spread into the New England States and 
New York but disappeared after a few months. About 1880 
two or three lots ef animals affected with the disease were 
brought to the United States; but no trouble followed. In 
1884 there was a small outbreak at Portland, Me. The dis- 
ease spread to a few herds outside the quarantine station, 
but, owing to the small number of animals and the limited 
area affected, it was easily controlled. 

In November, 1902, the malady was discovered in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island and later involved New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. The source of the infection probably 
was imported cowpox vaccine virus contaminated with the 
virus of foot-and-mouth disease. This outbreak was eradi- 
cated in about six months. The methods consisted of inspec- 
tion to trace and detect the disease, quarantine of infected 
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premises and territory. slaughter of diseased and exposed 
animals, and disinfection of premises. Two hundred and 
five herds, comprising 3,872 cattle, as well as 360 hogs and 320 
sheep and goats, were slaughtered. The animals were ap- 
praised before slaughter and the Federal Government reim- 
bursed the owners to the extent of 70 per cent, the States 
paying the remainder. The total cost to the Department of 
Agriculture of controlling the outbreak was about $300,000. 

The disease next appeared early in November, 1908, in cat- 
tle near Danville, Pa. It was traced to the stockyards in 
East Buffalo, N. Y., and to Detroit, Mich., and extended to 
other points in Michigan, New York, and Pennsylvania, and 
to Maryland. Investigation demonstrated that the outbreak 
started in calves used to propagate vaccine virus at an estab- 
Hshment near Detroit and that the source of the infection 
was contaminated Japanese vaccine virus. Vigorous meas- 
ures similar to those employed in 1902-3 at once were put 
into effect, and the disease was stamped out in about five 
months, at an expense to the Department of Agriculture of 
approximately $300,000, and to the States of $113,000. The 
Federal Government paid two-thirds and the States one- 
third of the appraised value of the animals slaughtered. 
One hundred and fifty-seven premises were infected and 
3,636 animals were destroyed. 

In all the early outbreaks the contagion was introduced 
with imported animals. Since the establishment by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of a stringent system of inspection 
and quarantine of imported live stock no infection from that 
source has occurred. On subsequent occasions the disease 
evidently has been brought in with contaminated products 
or materials, and not by means of live animals. Early con- 
ditions were unfavorable to its extension and made its con- 
trol possible without rigorous measures. The limited move- 
ment of live stock, the comparatively small extent of com- 
merce and transportation, and the relative infrequency of 
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travel at that period all tended to restrict the spread of the 
infection. 

Tue 1914 ovUTBREAK AND DIFFICULTIES OF DIAGNOSIS.—The 
latest invasion, discovered near Niles, Mich., proved to be 
the most serious and extensive ever known in this country. 
Toward the end of August, 1914, the attention of the State 
veterinarian of Michigan was called by local veterinary prac- 
titioners to a disease resembling foot-and-mouth disease in 
two or three herds of cattle in Berrien County. It was not 
until October 15 that it was recognized positively in the de- 
partment as the foot-and-mouth malady. This delay in 
diagnosis was due to a combination of circumstances, espe- 
cially to the fact that the infection at first was unusually mild 
and the lesions were obscured or obliterated by lesions of ne- 
crosis or decayed tissue. 

After visiting the locality the State veterinarian con- 
sulted an assistant veterinary inspector on the meat-inspec- 
tion force of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Detroit (in 
the absence of the inspector in charge), and together, on 
September 3, they made an examination of the cattle. They 
failed, however, to recognize the affection as foot-and-mouth 
disease on account of its mild type, the absence of character- 
istic lesions, and the presence of lesions having the appear- 
ance of necrotic stomatitis, or sore mouth. In other words, 
instead of the typical vesicles or watery blisters, there were 
present scabs and pus from necrotic ulcers and the odor of 
necrotic stomatitis. The findings reported by the assistant 
inspector to the department by telegraph, and also by letter, 
were that the lesions were characteristic of necrotic stomatitis 
and that the affection was not foot-and-mouth disease. 

A few scrapings forwarded to the pathological laboratory 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry at Washington appar- 
ently indicated a form of stomatitis. They arrived, how-_ 
ever, in such a condition as to render it impossible to make 
a positive diagnosis. In view of the diagnosis of necrotic 
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stomatitis already made, the prevalence of that trouble as 
reported continuously by different branches of the bureau’s 
service, and the absence of any hint of the presence of foot- 
and-mouth disease in the United States since 1909, the con- 
clusion of the State veterinarian and the assistant inspector, 
both of whom had had experience during the outbreak of 
1908-9, was not questioned. 

It is very difficult and often impossible to make a diagnosis 
from a bit of tissue. Mixed infection, such as was presented 
in the case in question, frequently leads to erroneous con- 
clusions. As the virus of foot-and-mouth disease can not 
be seen with the microscope and will pass through the finest 
filter, ordinary laboratory procedure will not determine its 
presence. Inoculation of the usual laboratory animals like- 
wise is insufficient. In the circumstances it is not surprising 
that a laboratory examination of the pus and scabs failed to 
disclose the true character of the malady. 

On September 24 the pathologist of the State Live Stock 
Sanitary Commission visited an infected farm near Niles, 
made an examination of the cattle, and collected specimens, 
without arriving at a diagnosis of foot-and-mouth disease. 
Two days later the State veterinarian and the pathologist 
visited this same farm and several others. The pathologist 
expressed the belief that the malady was foot-and-mouth 
disease and suggested to the State veterinarian that he tele- 
graph this:opinion to Washington and request that, while 
awaiting the results of a laboratory examination, an inves- 
tigation by an expert be made. The State veterinarian 
agreed with him as to the fact, but thought that the matter 
should be taken up with the local office of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry in Detroit instead of directly with the 
Bureau at Washington. The pathologist took the specimens 
to Lansing, and on September 28 inoculated a calf. By 
October 1 the calf showed fever, drooling, and mouth ero- 
sions; but the case was not diagnosed as foot-and-mouth 
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disease because of the absence of foot lesions. Neither these 
visits, these opinions, nor the results of the inoculation were 
made known to the department in Washington until 
October 10. 

The pathologist connected with the office of the State vet- 
erinarian of Indiana, en October 12, received specimens 
from infected animals and made cultures which upon micro- 
scopic examination disclosed the necrosis bacillus. The pres- 
ence of this organism was considered suflicient to indicate 
that the lesions were those of necrotic stomatitis, 

On October 5 the State veterinarian of Michigan, the 
president of the Live Stock Sanitary Commission, and the 
inspector in charge of the office of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry at Detroit went to Berrien County to make another ex- 
amination. <A letter from the inspector, in which he included 
no diagnosis but described in detail certain symptoms point- 
ing to the possibility of foot-and-mouth disease, was received 
by the chief of the bureau in Washington Saturday after- 
noon, October 10. This was the first information to reach 
him giving ground for suspicion that foot-and-mouth disease 
might be present. The inspector at Detroit had not had any 
experience with this malady and for that reason did not at- 
tempt a diagnosis. An expert was sent from Washington to 
Michigan on the first train after the letter was received, 
while calves were inoculated at the bureau’s experiment sta- 
tion near Washington. In addition to physical examination, 
calves also were inoculated by the expert on the ground. 

SPREAD OF INFECTION AND STEPS FOR ERADICATION.—Imme- 
diately after the discovery of the true nature of the disease - 
a force of inspectors was dispatched to the infected locality. 
A. thorough canvass disclosed, up to October 17, 39 infected 
herds in southern Michigan and 7 in northern Indiana. An 
order, effective October 19, was issued, placing under quaran- 
tine the counties of Berrien and Cass, in Michigan, and St. 
Joseph and Laporte, in Indiana. 
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The infection seems to have been carried in milk to the 
creameries at Buchanan, Mich. The skimmed milk was fed 
to hogs and the disease was communicated to them. A car- 
load of the hogs, before these facts were known, was shipped 
to Chicago and doubtless carried the infection to the Union 
Stock Yards there. From that point it was spread by ship- 
ments of live stock to various parts of the country. Some of 
the large eastern stockyards became involved, and the disease 
was disseminated from them. It extended to the following 
States, besides the District of Columbia: Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

On October 28, when the movement of stock from the 
originally infected center in Michigan had been traced to the 
Union Stock Yards, an order was prepared, effective October 
31, quarantining those yards and permitting animals to be 
shipped from them only for immediate slaughter. Numerous 
other quarantine orders were issued from time to time as 
infection was discovered or as other conditions warranted. 
They not only prohibited or restricted the movement of cer- 
tain farm animals but regulated the movement of hay, straw, 
and other possibly dangerous materials. 

Steps were taken to enlist in the work of eradication the 
aid of the.authorities of the States affected. Satisfactory 
arrangements rapidly were made, and the work has been 
prosecuted jointly by the department and the States. The 
costs incurred have been divided about equally between the 
Federal and State Governments. 


METHODS AND PROGRESS OF ERADICATION.—The methods of 
eradication were similar to those used in the outbreaks of 
1902 and 1908, with such improvements in detail as experi- 
ence suggested. The veterinary and other forces of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry in various parts of the country 
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were drawn upon in order, with the least possible delay, to 
place inspectors where they were needed. It was necessary 
to trace the movement of live stock from infected premises 
and regions, to examine railway and stockyard records, to 
trace and locate cars that had carried infected stock, to clean 
and disinfect them, to go from farm to farm and examine 
all susceptible animals, to enforce local and general quaran- 
tines of the Federal and State Governments, to slaughter and 
bury as quickly as possible all diseased and exposed animals, 
and to disinfect the premises that had been occupied by them. 
To avoid the spread of infection by inspectors and other em- 
ployees these men were required to wear rubber outer cloth- 
ing, which could be washed easily with disinfectants, and 
to fumigate and disinfect themselves before leaving premises 
visited by them. Before slaughter the animals were ap- 
praised by an official agreed upon by the State authorities 
and the department, and the owners later were paid the stip- 
ulated amount. The appraisal was based upon the meat or 
dairy value of the animals. 

For a time the disease continued to appear in new territory 
and new cases were found more rapidly than it was possible 
to dispose of old ones. After months of vigorous work, 
however, the outbreak was brought under control, the spread 
of the disease was checked, and there was a steady diminution 
in the number of cases. On June 18, 1915, the last herd 
known to be infected at that time had been slaughtered and 
buried and the premises disinfected. 


Sources OF INFECTION.—The exact origin of this outbreak 
has not been discovered, although there seems to be no doubt 
that the infection was introduced from a foreign country. 
An effort was made to trace the source of infection of each 
diseased herd, and the information obtained has been classi- 
fied. The principal means of transmission was the shipment 
of animals directly from public stockyards (707 out of a 
total of 3,021 herds investigated). Neighborhood visiting 
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caused infection of the next largest number (509); direct 
contact with neighboring animals, of 346; animals brought 
from infected stables or lots, of 285; creameries, of 269; and 
dogs, poultry, and birds, of 146. 

Tue Nationat Darry SHow HerRD.—The cattle exhibited 
at the National Dairy Show in Chicago, October 22-31, 1914, 
constituted a special problem. Before its opening the local 
inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry warned the man- 
ager of the danger of holding it because of the recent dis- 
covery of foot-and-mouth disease. At the close of the show 
the department, as a precautionary measure, requested the 
State veterinarian to detain the cattle for a few days to 
determine whether they had become infected. On Novem- 
ber 1 one of the cows developed the disease, and the herd 
immediately was placed under close quarantine by the State. 

This herd consisted of over 700 head of very valuable 
pure-bred cattle. Their slaughter would have been a mis- 
fortune. The conditions under which the animals were held 
made it possible to maintain a quarantine, and it was de- 
cided to try to save them. They were confined in a brick 
building, where it was practicable to establish hospital con- 
ditions and to prevent ingress and egress of persons and 
animals except under absolute control. All persons were 
_ prohibited from leaving the building until they had been 
thoroughly disinfected. No dogs, cats, poultry, or birds 
could gain.access to the building. Apparently the animals 
made a complete recovery, and were released from quarantine 
May 31, 1915, after very thorough tests had demonstrated 
that the herd did not harbor infection. 

RECURRENCE OF THE DISEASE.—On August 8, 1915, the local 
inspector in charge of field work at Chicago telephoned to 
Washington that a case of foot-and-mouth disease had been 
discovered among 119 hogs and 4 cattle at Wheeling, Cook 
County, Ill., 22 miles north of Chicago. It seems certain 
that this infection was produced by contaminated hog-cholera 
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serum prepared in Chicago in October, 1914, at an establish- 
ment where the disease had not been known to exist at any 
time. This material had been kept in cold storage and was 
not used until the quarantine restrictions had been removed 
in July, 1915, and after negative tests on hogs had been made. 
Pending investigation, all shipments of serum from Chicago 
were prohibited. It was found that some of the product 
of the establishment had been used on 11 herds of hogs, 8 
of which were in Illinois and 1 each in Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Indiana. A few infected hogs were found in eight of 
the herds, and all these herds, as well as the three in which 
no disease was found, were slaughtered at once. 

A portion of the serum actually used was procured from 
the owners of the hogs, together with samples of the remain- 
ing stock of the company. Pigs and calves, the animals 
most susceptible to the disease, were inoculated with these. 
The results again were negative, and after two series of 
tests had been made the Federal Public Health Service was 
asked to conduct a third series. This also was negative. 

Up to this time, therefore, four series of tests had been 
made, in which a total of 52 animals had been used, none of 
which developed foot-and-mouth disease. The inoculations 
afforded no evidence that the serum in any way was contami- 
nated. Each series apparently only confirmed the test made 
before the material was permitted to be placed upon the 
market. The fact remained, however, that the hogs treated 
by the owners had developed the disease. A fifth test there- 
fore was made, and 10 days after inoculation a calf, which 
was the sixty-second animal used in the tests, developed 
characteristic lesions. The diagnosis of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease subsequently was confirmed by the inoculation of other 
animals with material from the infected calf. 

This is regarded as proof that the suspected serum actually 
was infected. Why the standard tests used on 61 animals 
failed to reveal this fact is a matter for scientific investiga- 
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tion, and the bacteriologists of the department are at work 
upon the problem. At the time of manufacture one-half of 1 
per cent of carbolic acid was mixed with the serum as a pre- 
servative. It isnow believed that the acid, acting as a germi- 
cide, may have attenuated or partially destroyed the virus so 
that tests previously considered safe failed to establish the 
presence of the infection. It also is possible that the virus, 
instead of being disseminated throughout the entire mass of 
serum, may have become agglutinated. This has been known 
to occur with germs of other diseases. The result would be 
the formation in the fluid of isolated clumps of foot-and- 
mouth disease virus, while the bulk of it remained free from 
these tiny masses. If this occurred it is obvious that certain 
animals inoculated with the serum would develop the malady 
-and others would escape. Up to the present time the germ 
has not been identified, although the scientists of Europe 
have studied the disease exhaustively for many years. 
Experiments are being prosecuted vigorously in the de- 
partment with a view to discover a means of treating serum 
at the time of its manufacture which will kill the virus of 
foot-and-mouth disease. The results so far attained are 
promising, and the department hopes that a successful 
method soon will be evolved. In the meantime all infected 
serum in the hands of the manufacturer, as well as all other 
suspected serum manufactured in Chicago, has been de- 
stroyed. Furthermore, the department is prohibiting the 
shipment of serum from licensed establishments in the dis- 
tricts under quarantine for foot-and-mouth disease. 
APPRAISEMENTS OF DISEASED ANIMALS.—In the handling of 
the problem difficulties arose because of the fact that the 
department in making appraisements of diseased animals did 
not feel authorized to take into consideration their breeding 
value. In some cases fine herds were involved. In all the 
discussions of the matter before the Agricultural Committees 
of the Congress the beef or dairy value was indicated as the 
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basis for appraisal, and in former outbreaks this basis was 
used. The suggestion was made that the department be 
authorized to take breeding value into consideration; but the 
Congress, in making an appropriation to reimburse the 
owners of the National Dairy Show herd for expenses in- 
curred by them incident to the quarantine, specifically pro- 
vided that the beef or dairy value only should be the basis 
of the appraisement. As the disease still prevails in certain 
parts of Illinois, and there is no guaranty that it may not 
spread, it would seem that for the ensuing year an appro- 
priation equal to the current one should be made. It may 
not be necessary to expend the appropriation; but it would 
be exceedingly unfortunate if the disease were to spread or 
reappear and the department had no adequate funds or 
authority. The estimates contain an item covering this mat- 
ter. In connection with it the suggestion is made that in 
payment for animals hereafter purchased for slaughter the 
appraisement may be based on the beef, dairy, or breeding 
value, provided that in case of appraisement based on breed- 
ing value no payment for any animal shall exceed three times 
the beef or dairy value. Both equity and practical expedi- 
ency justify taking breeding value into account. The prac- 
tical consideration is this: Prompt action is of the highest 
importance, and if owners feel that they will not receive a 
fair return they may resist the Federal and State authorities. 
A maximum limit also seems essential to speedy settlement. 
The department would exercise the requisite care and is not 
apprehensive that extravagant appraisements would be 
permitted. 


HOG CHOLERA AND SERUM. 


Experiments for the purpose of determining the best 
method to control or eradicate hog cholera demonstrate that, 
by employing certain systems involving the use of hog- 
cholera serum, losses can be reduced to a minimum and the 
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swine industry greatly benefited. The work also shows, 
however, that success over a large territory would require 
the employment of an immense force of men and the expend- 
iture of enormous sums. It seems that, at the present time, 
a country-wide campaign for the eradication of the disease 
would be ill advised. The problem is not one for the Federal 
Government alone. Before an active campaign is begun the 
various States should have more effective laws relating to 
diseases of live stock and more extensive organizations for 
enforcing such laws. 

In round numbers there are produced annually in the 
United States 200,000,000 cubic centimeters of serum. Of 
this amount, approximately 50,000,000 cubic centimeters, or 
about 25 per cent, are prepared by State governments. Se- 
rum is produced by the Federal Government for experimental 
purposes only. The remaining 150,000,000 cubic centimeters 
- are manufactured by private establishments. It is probable 
that there are in operation in the United States between 90 
and 100 such establishments. Of these, 81 have secured 
licenses from the Department of Agriculture under the virus- 
serum-toxin act of 1913, and thereby are enabled to carry 
on interstate business. Of the total quantity of serum pri- 
vately prepared, it is estimated that more than 90 per cent 
comes from plants holding licenses from the department. 

THE VIRUS-SERUM-TOXIN AcT.—The statute prohibits the 
shipment from one State or Territory to another State or 
Territory of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product 
which has not been prepared at a plant holding an unsus- 
pended and unrevoked license from the Department of Agri- 
culture. It also is made unlawful to ship interstate any 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product which is worth- 
less, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful. 

The department is authorized to make and promulgate 
such rules and regulations.as may be necessary to prevent 
the preparation, sale, barter, exchange, or shipment in inter- 
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state commerce of worthless or contaminated viruses, serums, 
etc. It is provided that a license shall be issued on condition 
that the licensee shall permit the inspection of his establish- 
ment and of the products and their preparation. The depart- 
ment may suspend or revoke licenses after opportunity for 
hearing has been granted. The law gives authority for Fed- 
eral agents or employees to enter and inspect any licensed 
plant at any hour. Penalties of fine or imprisonment, or 
both, are provided for violations. 

In carrying out the virus-serum-toxin act the department 
has issued regulations designed to prevent the interstate ship- 
ment of worthless, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful hog- 
cholera serum, hog-cholera virus, and other products. Fifty- 
six trained inspectors are assigned to the work of inspecting 
the licensed plants and detecting violations of the law. A 
number of violations, particularly shipments of serum not 
prepared at establishments holding licenses, have been dis- 
covered and successfully prosecuted. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of the department, apparently there have been ship- 
ments of contaminated or worthless serum by licensed com- 
panies. These occurrences have resulted in part from the 
ignorance or carelessness of the owners. In some cases they 
have been due, perhaps, to cupidity; in others, to novel situa- 
tions presented by the unexpected outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

There seems to be a widespread belief that the products 
of a licensed establishment in some way are certified or guar- 
anteed by the Federal Government. Under the existing sys- 
tem it has not been possible for the department to assure 
users of the quality of such articles. The business of serum 
production is such that supervisory inspection alone, with- 
out complete control, and with power to penalize violations 
of the law only by revocation of licenses or by prosecution, is 
not sufficient to warrant the assumption by the Government 
of responsibility for the products. 
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ConTROL OF SERUM PRODUCTION.—The recent cases of in- 
fection of serum and virus with foot-and-mouth disease indi- 
cate that some more effective form of control over serum pro- 
duction is most desirable. It has been suggested that the ob- 
ject could be accomplished by Government ownership. 
While there is much to be said in favor of such a plan, it 
seems doubtful whether it would be practicable. Certainly 
it would seem unwise for the Government to produce the ma- 
terial unless it could contro] the entire output. Recent in- 
formation shows that 21 States have established plants and 
now are engaged in the production of serum on a compara- 
tively large scale. It is a question whether these States, with 
their active organizations, would wish or consent to discon- 
tinue the work. Aside from this, the purchase of the estab- 
lishments now in existence and the erection of others by the 
Federal Government would necessitate a large outlay. Even 
though.this expenditure were made, it must be remembered 
that Government officials are liable to error, and that Federal 
manufacture, though it secured honesty of methods, would 
not serve as a guaranty that no contaminated or worthless 
serum would be sold. 


GOVERNMENT TEST STATION.—As a substitute for Govern- 
ment ownership, the following plan merits careful considera- 
tion: 

(1) Continue the inspection service as at present consti- 
tuted under the act of 1913, maintaining a sufficient force of 
inspectors so that all important processes of licensed estab- 
lishments may be carried out under the constant supervision 
of department employees; and require that all products after 
preparation be securely locked up by employees of the de- 
partment, whose duty it shall be to withdraw representative 
samples. 

(2) Provide by law for— 

(a) The establishment and maintenance of a “Government 
test station” for serum. The purpose of this station would 
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be to receive official samples of all serum produced by licensed 
plants and to test them for purity and potency. Upon com- 
pletion of the test the official in charge immediately would 
make known the results to the inspector at the plant from 
which the sample was derived, and the material, if found 
potent and pure, then would be released with proper mark- 
ings or seals to show that it had been tested. 

(6) The prohibition of the interstate shipment of any 
product a sample of which had not been tested and found 
pure and potent. 

(c) The imposition of a tax upon all serum, samples of 
which have been tested, with adequate provision for the 
affixing of tax stamps and marks prior to sale or shipment. 

The available methods for determining purity and potency 
are not scientifically exact. Tests, however, are a necessary 
and most important part of any system of control. They are 
now made by the commercial establishments themselves on 
animals procured by them and at all times under their care. 
It is impracticable for the Government to make them within 
privately owned and operated plants. Furthermore, so long 
as the plants conduct the tests, it is manifest that the Govern- 
ment can not select and know the complete history of the 
animals. In the preparation of the serum the inspectors 
can see that the steps necessary to produce a good article 
are carried out. In this particular the inspection is adequate 
and effective. It appears, therefore, that the weak point at 
present is the inspection of the tests, and the department 
believes that these should be under Government control. At 
the same time, not being absolute, they should be supple- 
mented. Supervision at the prgducing plants of the methods 
of preparation and handling should be continued. 

It is probable that an adequate test station could be pro- 
vided for about $50,000. If several were found to be desir- 
able, a suitable appropriation for each would have to be 
made. The cost of maintaining a station capable of testing 
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the entire output of commercial serum in the United States 
probably would not exceed $150,000 annually. 

The suggestion is made that a tax sufficient to cover the 
cost of maintaining the station should be imposed. This tax 
should not operate to increase the cost of serum to the 
farmer, because manufacturers would be relieved of the 
expense of conducting their own tests. While the plan indi- 
cated contemplates control only of serum intended for ship- 
ment in interstate commerce, it is likely that the States would 
take similar action and apply similar rules to their own 
plants as well as to private establishments doing business 
wholly within the State. The plan probably would be 
effective and would require little additional expenditure of 
public funds. 


CITRUS CANKER. 


The citrus industry of the Gulf States is seriously threat- 
ened by citrus canker. This has been found to be a highly 
infectious bacterial disease. An emergency appropriation 
of $35,000, which became available January 28, 1915, en- 
abled the department to cooperate with the States of Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas in an effort 
to eradicate the trouble, the department bearing the cost of 
the inspection work, while the expense incident to the actual 
destruction of trees was borne by the respective States. The 
work of inspection and eradication has progressed very satis- 
factorily, although the disease is more widely scattered and 
is more serious than at first was supposed. In Texas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Alabama the greater number of the infected 
centers have been eliminated, and, if it is possible for these 
States to maintain a thorough inspection during the coming 
year, there appears to be no reason why the disease should not 
be completely eradicated from these regions. In Louisiana 
and Florida the greater portion of the infected areas seems 
to be under control, but the complete elimination of the dis- 
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ease, especially from the latter State, probably will require 
large expenditures for at least two years. 


POTASH SUPPLY. 


The potash situation continues very serious and a grave 
condition confronts the American farmer. There is practi- 
cally no potash in this country for fertilizer use, and present 
indications are that the supply for this purpose will not be 
increased materially during the coming year. The investi- 
gations of the department and of the Geological Survey have 
shown the possibility of producing from American sources 
an ample quantity of potassium salts for domestic consump- 
tion. During the year no new sources have been discovered, 
but the conditions surrounding the development of known 
sources have been clarified considerably. There are four 
possible domestic sources of potash: The giant kelp of the 
Pacific coast from Lower California to Alaska; the alunite 
deposits, mainly in the mountains of Utah; the feldspathic 
rocks of the eastern part of the United States: and the mud 
of Searles Lake, in California. 

Undoubtedly a large supply of potash salts could be ob- 
tained from the giant kelp. The kelp beds have been sur- 
veyed and a report, accompanied by maps showing in detail 
their extent and location, has been issued. Harvesting is 
accomplished easily, as the kelp grows in open water and 
barges fitted with mowing attachments can be used. 

For utilizing the kelp several methods are feasible. It may 
be dried and ground. In this condition it contains all the 
salts originally present, which are mainly potassium chlorid 
and sodium chlorid. This material has ideal mechanical 
properties for use in mixed fertilizers. When the pure potas- 
sium chlorid is desired it is necessary to separate the juice 
from the organic material and then to remove the sodium 
chlorid. The latter can be done readily by recrystallization; 
but the separation of the juice from the organic material is 
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more difficult, for the reason that the kelp is nonfibrous and 
in attempts to effect separation by filtration the filters be- 
come clogged and unworkable. The problems yet to be 
worked out commercially are the best methods of drying the 
wet kelp and of effecting the ready and eflicient separation 
of the plant juices from the organic material. Investigation 
of these questions has proceeded far enough to indicate that 
their solution should not be very difficult. 

But the development of a supply of potash from the kelp 
beds is still remote. There are several reasons for this. No 
one knows how long the European war may last or how soon 
potash from the former usual sources may be available. The 
American fertilizer companies heretofore have depended 
largely on the mining of phosphate rock and the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid for superphosphates. In these lines 
they are deeply interested financially. There is, further- 
more, an element of doubt as to the contre! of the kelp beds. 
Just what jurisdiction the Federal Government has over 
them does not appear, and the Pacific Coast States have not 
legislated concerning those lying opposite their shores. It 
is unlikely, even in the event of an early peace, that there 
immediately will be a great supply of potash salts. It is a 
question how long it would take the former agencies to re- 
sume their usual operations. The experts of the department 
are of the opinion that under normal conditions, if the Pan- 
ama Canal is utilized, potash from the kelp beds of the Pa- 
cific coast can be sold in the East under free competition. 

Next to the kelp the massive alunites present the best pos- 
sibilities as a source of potash. This material is decomposed 
by roasting, with the evolution of oxids of sulphur, and a 
residue consisting of alumina and _ potassium sulphate 
remains. From this residue the potassium salt can be 
obtained readily by leaching and evaporation. The process 
is simple. The fumes liberated could be used to manufacture 
sulphuric acid; but this commodity would be in little de- 
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mand in the locality and some method of disposal or utiliza- 
tion would have to be devised. Alumina resulting as a 
by-product would be suitable for the manufacture of metallic 
aluminum; but this metal is produced by one concern, which 
controls sufficient bauxite deposits for its purposes and is not 
interested in other sources of alumina. 

Work has been done along the line of producing potash 
from feldspar. This is commercially feasible if a salable 
by-product can be secured at the same time. The suggestion 
has been made by the Bureau of Soils that cement is a pos- 
sible product from the feldspar treated to render the potash 
soluble. But the difficulty of marketing this cement in com- 
petition with thoroughly standardized products would be a 
great deterring factor. 

The development of Searles Lake as a source of potash 
presents a number of unsolved technical problems. In addi- 
tion, the question of title to the property is so involved that 
considerable time will elapse before it can be settled. In the 
meantime nothing can be done. 

It is a matter of distinct regret that responsible business 
concerns have not made more earnest efforts to provide 
potash for agricultural purposes. Only recently, although 
the need of potash has been felt for a year, two companies 
have begun to develop a supply from alunite, but undoubt- 
edly it will be some months before any considerable quantity 
from this source can be placed upon the market. 


MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION. 


Public interest in the problems of marketing and distribu- 
tion still is keen. This is refiected in requests for informa- 
tion and assistance so numerous as heavily to tax the Office 
of Markets and Rural Organization. The department has 
continued, with the increased funds at its disposal, to develop 
its organization for studying these problems by adding to 
its staff the best trained men available. Very satisfactory 
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headway has been made and results of much value have been 
secured. 

It perhaps would conduce to clearness of thinking to real- 
ize that neither specific legislation affecting either marketing 
or rural finance nor direct attack on specific problems of 
marketing and rural credits by special investigators, even if 
the results of the studies were sound and convincing and re- 
ceived concrete application, can furnish a full solution of all 
the difficulties. It isnot generally appreciated to what extent 
marketing troubles have their origin in irregularity of pro- 
duction or in lack of a stable and balanced agriculture; 
neither is it recognized that the difficulties which some expect 
to remove by rural credits legislation can be obviated only 
by improvement in conditions governing the conduct of farm 
operations, the trading in farm products, and the ownership 
and exchange of farm lands. 

Irregularity in production in some instances arises from 
conditions over which there is no easy control. In years 
when a destructive disease prevails the yield from an acreage 
normally sufficient to supply consuming requirements is in- 
sufficient to meet the demand, and high prices follow. High 
prices also may result from reduced acreage, caused by low 
prices at planting time. High prices one year stimulate 
heavy planting the next. A solution for evils of this sort lies 
in stabilization of production. This can be brought about in 
part by the acquisition of fuller information as to the relation 
of acreage to consumption demands and to local marketing 
possibilities, the regional and local adaptation of crops and 
crop varieties, including the breeding and introduction of 
resistant varieties, and the control of crop pests. 

In some sections, especially those which are new and de- 
veloping, the difficulty is enhanced by the activities of real- 
estate promoters who succeed in directing farmers into locali- 
ties, frequently remote from markets, where they successfully 
produce crops to the disposal of which they have given no 
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consideration. In most instances disaster follows. Whether 
the States or the localities might not develop responsible 
agencies for the intelligent guidance of farmers in these di- 
rections is a matter for serious consideration. 

One of the first questions that should be asked by a farmer 
who is considering a readjustment of his plans or who is un- 
dertaking tasks for the first time is whether the scale of his 
operations is such as to furnish full and economical employ- 
ment to the farm family and to the work animals throughout 
the year. The minimum practical farm unit appears to be a 
farm of such size as will give adequate continuous occupation 
to the family. The unit for efficiency is somewhat larger 
than this. It has been found in one of our leading dairy 
sections that on farms of less than 100 acres the number 
of days’ work for each individual employed is less than the 
full working capacity. In that locality a farm of this size 
gives full employment to two regular men, in addition to the 
extra help required at harvest time. Not only does the large 
farm utilize labor to better advantage, but it requires fewer 
animals to work a given area and is better supplied with 
labor-saving machinery. Farmers quite generally are begin- 
ning to recognize the fact that production is cheaper on large 
farms than on small ones and that the profits are greater for 
each unit of labor. There are thus forces at work to in- 
crease the magnitude of the farm business and statistics show 
that the agriculture of the country slowly is responding. 
Still, in the vicinity of large cities there is a tendency toward 
intensive farming, and on the Atlantic seaboard the acreage 
of improved land in the farm decreased from 69 acres in 1850 
to 56 acres in 1910. In the cotton belt there has been a de- 
crease since 1860 from 125 to 37 acres. This is due mainly 
to the breaking up of the large plantations. In the North 
Central States the proportion of land that can be devoted to 
intensive farming is relatively small, and in that section 
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there has been an increase in the acreage of improved farms 
from 61 acres in 1850 to 113 in 1910. 

As stated in the last annual report, there is much land in 
this country to be brought under cultivation; but this land 
in general is more difficult of access or more difficult to bring 
into use than that which is now cultivated. Future increase 
in production must come largely through better management 
of the land in cultivation. In a number of sections, however, 
there could be an extension of the land in use without much 
difficulty. This would result in greater economy and efli- 
ciency in the use of the labor of men and work animals. The 
Office of Farm Management has made a careful survey of a 
part of the Piedmont section of South Carolina. It finds 
that the size of the average farm there is 76 acres, while the 
area of land under cultivation in the farm is only 34 acres. 
It discovers that there are in this section 215 available work- 
days and that, partly because of the small size of the farm 
and partly because of the too exclusive reliance on one or 
two crops, there is a failure to utilize the available labor by 
approximately 50 per cent. Obviously, the direction of 
effort should be in the extension of activity over a larger 
farm area and of diversification. 

Another vital question the farmer should ask himself is 
what he can do with his product when he secures it. Even 
if farms everywhere were of the requisite size for efficiency 
in production and reasonable diversification were practiced, 
the difficulties would not be solved. The farm unit which 
may be efficient for production still would have acutely to 
consider the problem of marketing. The farmer would not, 
through his own resources, be able to command easily the 
requisite transportation facilities or the daily information 
needed as to market conditions and the best near-by market, 
and in most cases would be at a disadvantage in bargaining 
with purchasers. The most promising solution seems to lie 
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in the development of community cooperation or teamwork 
to determine what to produce, to employ the same methods, 
and to secure marketing information so as to enable pro- 
ducers to deal with buyers on an equal basis. 

There are problems, however, which, under existing con- 
ditions, neither efficient individual nor community effort can 
solve. These can be reached only by legislation. There is 
much that individuals and groups of individuals may do in 
every community. In fact, they must always do the larger 
part. Self-help will be the rule in the future, as it has been 
in the past. Nevertheless, there are certain undesirable and 
unjust conditions which no amount of private effort, whether 
engaged in by farmers singly or jointly, can overcome. 
These conditions statutory enactments alone can correct. 
The better handling and storage of farm products, as well 
as trading on the basis of fixed grades and standards, wait 
upon proper legislation. 

Among the difficulties of American farmers are lack of 
familiarity with, and remoteness from, the actual machinery 
of distribution and finance; absence of order or system in the 
conduct of their own business transactions; inadequacy of 
storage facilities for their products; and ignorance of what 
their products really are in the terms of market phraseology, 
as well as what they are worth. A producer of a manu- 
factured article Inows what it is and what it costs. He 
knows this better than the buyer. The reverse is true in 
agriculture. The farmer, as a rule, does not Inow what his 
product is or what he is selling, while the buyer knows what 
he is buying. The solution of these difficulties involves a 


better system of warehouses, with receipts which will be | 


acceptable as collateral; the establishment of standards and 
grades of grain and cotton and other staple crops; the 
trading in the market upon standard types or grades, ascer- 
tained and fixed by the Government, with such supervision 
and control over the operation of exchanges as may be 
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essential to secure justice for the producer, the consumer, 
and the intermediary. 

For the accomplishment of these ends it seems desirable 
that the cotton-futures act, which has been in operation about 
a year, should be supplemented by a Federal permissive 
warehouse act, a cotton-standards act, a grain-grades act, and 
a land-mortgage banking act which shall inject business 
methods into the handling of farm finance and place upon the 
market in a responsible way reliable farm securities. 

The Office of Markets and Rural Organization has 
definitely planned to keep in close touch with individuals 
and associations dealing with particular marketing prob- 
lems over specific sections of the Union. Conferences with 
groups of producers interested in the same problems have 
been held and others will follow as occasion warrants, and 
it is believed that the establishment of advisory relations 
will have important results. 

For a detailed account of the investigations and of the 
results of the activities of the Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization reference is made to its annual report.. I 
shall touch upon only a few phases of the work. 


MARKET NEWS SERVICE. 


Shippers and distributors of perishable products long have 
felt the need of accurate information concerning the quan- 
tities arriving in the large markets. Reliable records of 
shipments have been wholly lacking ; and it has been prac- 
tically impossible to obtain accurate and comprehensive re- 
ports of current wholesale and jobbing prices. 

The feasibility of securing and disseminating information 
of this character through a public market news service was 
tested during the year. The results point to the conclusion 
that a larger and better supported service should be given a 
trial. Several methods of securing market reports were 
tried out and their limits of usefulness established. Special 
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telegraphic connections were secured, and representatives of 
the department in important shipping areas and in the larger 
markets kept both producers and dealers supplied by tele- 
graph with the latest news of crop movements and prices. 
The service was rendered in succession to the growers and 
shippers of strawberries, tomatoes, cantaloupes, and peaches, 
and to the shippers of northwestern pears. In severa! of the 
more important districts the information has resulted in a 
wider or more intelligent distribution, the avoidance of gluts 
in specific markets, fewer diversions of cars in transit, and 
a consequent shortening of time between the producer and the 
consumer. 


THE COTTON-FUTURES ACT. 


The United States cotton-futures act is the first general 
regulative statute passed by the Congress for the improve- 
ment of marketing conditions. It was enacted August 18, 
1914, and became operative February 18, 1915. Sufficient 
time has elapsed to enable one to judge, in some measure, 
whether it is accomplishing the purposes intended. 

The quotations of future contracts cn cotton exchanges 
have a commanding influence upon the prices paid for spot 
cotton. Preceding the adoption of the law it was generally 
believed that these quotations were not true barometers of 
spot-cotton values, but usually were unwarrantably low and 
at times fluctuated unduly in response to manipulative in- 
fluences. This condition was attributed largely to certain 
evil features which had crept into the practices on future 
exchanges as embodied in their contracts. 

The act is a taxing statute, applicable to all contracts for 
the future delivery of cotton entered into on exchanges and 
like institutions. It aims to bring the future exchanges to 
a performance of their true economic functions by inducing 
them to adopt a form of contract free from evil elements. 
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Its motive is to eliminate unfair competition. It is in the 
interest alike of producers, merchants, spinners, and exchange 
members. 

After the passage of the act, even before it became opera- 
tive, the cotton-future exchanges in this country adopted the 
form of contract prescribed in its fifth section, and since, 
with negligible exceptions, they have traded exclusively 
under this form. Careful observation since the new form 
of contract came into use indicates that the statute has accom- 
plished the chief economic objects anticipated by its framers. 
Future quotations now represent spot values more accu- 
rately; sharp and sudden fluctuations, such as commonly 
occurred under the old practices, have become much less fre- 
quent; and prices have been increasingly stabilized. The 
conclusion is unavoidable that these results are due mainly 
to the operation of the act. 

Primarily these changes help the producer to secure more 
equitable prices. They also benefit the cotton manufacturer 
by giving him a truer index of the advance value of raw ma- 
terial. Likewise, they afford to all concerned in financing 
the crop and moving it to market a safer and more prac- 
ticable hedge. In addition, the exchanges themselves have 
been somewhat relieved from the suspicion, which formerly 
justly attached in considerable measure, that exchange 
transactions were not always fairly conducted. 


Corron stanparps.—One of the important sections of the 
act is that dealing with standards. It authorizes the depart- 
ment to promulgate standards of cotton by which its quality 
or value may be determined, to be known as the “ Official 
cotton standards of the United States.” Acting under this 
authority, the department prepared a set of standards for 
white cotton, consisting of nine grades, as follows: Middling 
Fair, Strict Good Middling, Good Middling, Strict Middling, 
Middling, Strict Low Middling, Low Middling, Strict Good 
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Ordinary, and Good Ordinary. Pains were taken to make 
them comprehensive, and they are more truly representative 
of American cotton than any standards hitherto in use. 
They were promulgated December 15, 1914, and replaced 
the permissive standards adopted by the department in 1909. 
To the close of November 10, 1915, 529 full and 19 fractional 
sets had been distributed to exchanges, spot-cotton dealers, 
merchants, cotton mills, agricultural colleges, and textile 
schools in the United States; in addition, 16 full sets and 1 
fractional set had been shipped to foreign countries. 

While the compulsory use of the official standards extends 
only to contracts made subject to section 5, their acceptance 
and use have not been limited to the future exchanges. They 
have been voluntarily accepted in all the more important 
spot markets and form the basis of their dealings. The 
standards have given general satisfaction and the tendency 
toward acceptance of them has not been confined to this coun- 
try. Committees and the board of managers of the Liver- 
pool Cotton Association have approved them, though they 
have not been adopted by the association itself. The ques- 
tion of using both the official standards and the form of con- 
tract prescribed by the act is under consideration by the ex- 
change at Bremen, and there have been negotiations on the 
subject with the exchange at Havre and a proposed exchange 
in Rotterdam. 

Tt has not been possible, largely because of the lack of 
- suitable type material, to establish standards for tinged and 
stained cotton. However, for convenience in passing on dis- 
putes, and in order to facilitate the work of classification of 
cotton proposed for tender on contract on the exchanges, the 
department has prepared tentative types for Low Middling 
yellow tinged, Low Middling blue tinged, and Middling yel- 
low stained cotton. Duplicates of these have been distributed 
to the various exchanges for use pending the promulgation of 
the official standards. 
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DETERMINATION OF DISPUTES.—As an incident to the settle- 
ment of contracts made in the form prescribed by section 5 of 
the act, and as a means of bringing about uniformity in 
methods of grading and classification, the act imposed upon 
the department the duty of determining disputes involving 
grade, length of staple, and quality of cotton offered for 
delivery referred to it by the parties to such contracts. To 
the close of November 10, 1915, 1,002 disputes, involving 
65,654 bales of cotton, had been submitted for determination. 
The costs of the 988 disputes decided amounted to $22,773.75. 
These were paid by the parties. 

Sror marKets.—The statute requires the department to 
designate the bona fide spot markets. It prescribes also that 
the averages of spot values in such of these as may be selected 
for the purpose shall, in the settlement of contracts made in 
compliance with the act, be the basis for determining actual 
commercial differences in the values of grades in future mar- 
kets which are not themselves spot markets. Of the spot 
markets accepting the official standards, 13 have been desig- 
nated as bona fide spot markets. Of these, 11 were selected 
for use in determining differences in values between grades 
of cotton delivered on contracts made on the exchanges sub- 
ject to the act in places which are not spot markets. The 
latter furnish the department by wire daily quotations based 
on sales of cotton according to the official standards. 

It is gratifying to note that a large majority of the pewple 
affected by the act, after having had an opportunity to ob- 
serve its workings for the past eight months, are in sympathy 
with its general purposes and indorse what has been accom- 
plished. 


WAREHOUSE LEGISLATION. 


Investigations conducted by the Office of Markets and 
Rural Organization indicate that there is serious need of 
warehouse legislation. It would seem that the most desir- 
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able action on the part of the States would be the passage 
of laws which would guarantee the integrity of warehouse 
receipts. These laws should be uniform, so that the condi- 
tions governing such receipts may be the same throughout 
the country, thereby greatly increasing their availability as 
collateral for loans at distant banking centers. The uniform 
warehouse receipts act is now in force in 31 States. 

In addition to the legislation that has been or may be 
enacted by the States, it is believed that the enactment of a 
Federal warehouse law would be of great benefit. The gen- 
eral interest in the subject is well shown by the inquiries the 
department constantly is receiving. In fact, many ware- 
housemen, under the misapprehension that a bill on the sub- 
ject considered by the last Congress actually had been passed, 
have asked the department to give them information as to 
how to comply with it. The proposed measure, which is 
permissive in character, would enable the Department of 
Agriculture to license bonded warehouses in the various 
States. It would promote the better storing of farm prod- 
ucts, increase the desirability of receipts as collateral for 
loans, and therefore would be of definite assistance in financ- 
ing crops. A Federal statute on the subject also would pro- 
mote the standardizing of storages, of warehouse FEED 
and of marketing processes. 


RURAL CREDITS. 


The department has continued its studies of rural financial 
conditions in this country. It has investigated the relations 
of banks, life insurance, and mortgage companies to farm- 
mortgage credit and those of banks and merchants to the 
financing of farm operations. It has examined the recent 
legislation relating to personal-credit unions, extended its 
investigations of interest rates and other charges on farm 
mortgages and personal and collateral loans, and studied 
the possible forms of organization for personal-credit asso- 
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ciations. It has issued bulletins bearing on the subject and 
has responded to many requests for information and assist- 
ance from individuals, groups of individuals, and State 
authorities. 

The duty of preparing and reporting to the Congress on 
or before January 1, 1916, a bill or bills providing for the 
establishment of a system of rural credits adapted to Ameri- 
can needs and conditions has been imposed upon a joint com- 
mittee of the House and Senate. It is expected that as a 
result of the deliberations of this committee legislation will 
be proposed which will furnish a practical solution of the 
problem from the financial viewpoint. 

Tt is generally recognized that the rural-credit problem is 
not a simple one. It is essentially complex. There is no 
single solution of it. Specific financial legislation on the part 
of the Federal Government, or of the State, or of both, will 
not furnish a full solution. It seems clear that there should 
be a Federal law providing for a land-mortgage banking 
system. It is a question whether by Federal action existing 
banking arrangements may not be so modified as to bring 
them into closer contact with rural communities and with 
individual farmers, giving farm collateral more readily and 
fully the advantages of the rediscount feature of the Federal 
Reserve Act. It also seems clear that legislation on the part 
of States permitting and encouraging the creation of 
personal-credit unions and removing any obstacles that may 
exist to the easier and more orderly handling of farm finance 
should be enacted. Reenforcing such agencies there would 
be at work all the great forces of the Department of Agri- 
culture, of the land-grant colleges, and of the State agricul- 
tural departments. Their activities all contribute to make 
agriculture more profitable, to improve distribution, to elimi- 
nate waste, and to inject business methods into farming. 
In proportion as they accomplish these tasks they tend to 
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solve fundamentally the whole problem of rural credits. 
Further Federal legislation vitally important to a more 
efficient agriculture, such as a cotton-standards act, a grain- 
grades bill, a permissive warehouse law, and proposals for 
the improvement of marketing conditions, also will con- 
tribute directly to its solution. 

But even if all the desirable legislation were enacted and 
were put into operation there still would be a vast amount of 
constructive work to be done by individuals and groups of 
individuals, including the farmer, the business man, and the 
banker. If these assume a helpful and constructive attitude, 
they will furnish indispensable support for practical re- 
forms. AJ] these forces working in combination can effect 
marked changes in conditions, especially of the very class of 
farmers whose state most critically excites interest and con- 


cern. 


FUR-BEARING ANIMALS IN ALASKA. 


Under the Alaska game law of May 11, 1908 (35 Stat., 
102), regulation of the killing of certain terrestrial animals 
and of sea lions and walruses is committed to the Department 
of Agriculture. For several years the Congress has made ap- 
propriations to enable the department to make investigations 
and experiments in connection with rearing fur-bearing ani- 
mals, including minks and martens. The fisheries of Alaska 
are under the direction of the Department of Commerce, 
which also administers the laws relating to fur seals and those 
governing the killing of minks, martens, sables, and other 
terrestrial fur-bearing animals in Alaska. 

Early in 1915 a joint committee of the Departments of 
Commerce and Agriculture was appointed to devise a plan to 
simplify the administration of the Aleutian Islands Reserva- 
tion in Alaska in respect to the propagation and protection of 
fur-bearing animals. The committee concluded that the 
problem was a broader one and reported that the present dis- 
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tribution of authority over fur-bearing animals between the 
two departments is unwise. It recommended that jurisdiction 
over land fur-bearing animals be committed to the Department 
of Agriculture and that over aquatic fur-bearing animals to 
the Department of Commerce. This action would adjust the 
powers of each department to its present functions and special 
equipment. It would place under the Department of Com- 
merce not only fur seals and sea otters, as at present, but also 
walruses and sea lions which are now under the supervision of 
the Department of Agriculture; and under the latter depart- 
ment, land fur-bearing animals, including minks, martens, 
and sables, which are now under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The committee’s report was ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce. This department also 
approves it and is of the opinion that the recommendations 
should be embodied in law at the ensuing session of the 
Congress. 


THE ALASKA GAME LAW. 


The Governor of Alaska from time to time has recom- 
mended amendments to the Alaska game law. Some of the 
objects desired could be, and have been, accomplished by 
regulations prescribed by the department under existing 
law ; others require action by the Congress. The department 
concurs in the following suggestions made by the governor 
and recommends legislation to give them effect: (1) That 
protection be withdrawn from brown bears. These are a 
menace to the sheep and cattle industries in Alaska and are 
so abundant as not to need further protection. (2) That the 
exportation of walrus ivory be wholly prohibited. This is 
essential to the preservation of the walrus, which forms an 
important source of food and clothing for the natives. The 
present restrictions upon the killing of this animal have 
proved inadequate to conserve it. (3) That nonresidents 
be required to obtain licenses to hunt deer and goats, as in 
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the case of other big game. This is necessary for the proper 
supervision of hunting in the Territory. (4) That residents 
of Alaska be permitted to obtain two $10 and two $5 ship- 
ping licenses in each year. It is a useless hardship to re- 
strict them to one of each of these licenses when under the 
law they may have more than one head or trophy of the 
animals they wish to ship. There may be ambiguity in the 
law. If so, it should be removed. (5) That residents of 
Alaska who wish to have specimens of big game mounted be 
permitted, without charge, to send them to the States to be 
mounted and returned. (6) That game wardens be author- 
ized to procure warrants for the search of premises where 
game killed in violation of law may be secreted. 


TOBACCO STATISTICS. 


During the year the present methods employed by the 
Departments of the Treasury, of Commerce, and of Agricul- 
ture in collecting tobacco statistics were considered by an 
interdepartmental committee. Its task was to devise a plan 
to eliminate duplication of work and unnecessary expense 
and to make the statistics more complete and more easily 
available to the public. The committee submitted three 
recommendaticns, which have been approved by the depart- 
ments concerned. The first two require congressional action. 

(1) That the act of April 30, 1912 (37 Stat., 106), author- 
izing the Bureau of the Census to collect tobacco statistics, 
be repealed, and that hereafter that bureau gather only such 
facts about tobacco as are incidental to the decennial census 
of agriculture and the quinquennial census of manufactures. 

(2) That authority be given to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue to extend the statistics collected by it to include the 
principal types of tobacco held by dealers at the end of each 
quarter, and by manufacturers at the end of the year, and to 
publish this information as quickly as possible. 
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(3) That an annual report be prepared by the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, which shall contain in elaborate form all the 
statistical information concerning tobacco collected by the 
Federal Government. The Department of Agriculture is 
authorized by existing law to publish reports relating to 
tobacco. 

The proposed action would result in economy and efficiency 
in the collection of tobacco statistics. A single report assem- 
bling all information collected by the Government relative 
to the tobacco crop would be of greater value than are the 
present separate fragmentary reports. 


THE STATES RELATIONS SERVICE. 


Under the plan of reorganization of the department, ap- 
proved by the Congress at its last session, the States Rela- 
tions Service has been created. It has general charge of the 
department’s business with the State agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations and also of certain related functions. 
Tt administers the Federal laws relating to the experimental 
and extension activities of the State institutions and coordi- 
nates them with the work of the department. 


THE AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION ACT. 


The cooperative extension act of May 8, 1914, provides for 
a nation-wide system of instructicn for the farming popula- 
tion in agriculture and home economics outside of the schools 
and colleges: It establishes a close copartnership between the 
Federal and State agencies in the organization and adminis- 
tration of the extension service. The department is under 
obligation not only to contribute to the formulation of plans 
of work which are to be mutually agreed upon, but also to 
assist the colleges in executing them in the most efficient 
manner. The law contemplates a unified extension organiza- 
tion in each State which will represent and be responsible to 
both the college andthe department. 
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THE FIRST YEAR’S OPERATION.—During the year much has 
been accomplished toward creating and perfecting the admin- 
istrative machinery. All the States have assented to the 
provisions of the act. One college in each has been desig- 
nated to receive and to administer the funds. In several 
States where the land-grant institution is not coeducational 
an arrangement for the conduct of the work in home eco- 
nomics has been made with a college for women. In a few 
States having separate land-grant colleges for negroes a 
similar plan for extension work among people of that race 
has been adopted. 

The institutions have created separate divisions or services 
and have brought under them all extension work in agricul- 
ture and home economics. Some of these divisions are not 
yet as clear-cut as they should be. In some cases laws or 
general administrative regulations adopted years ago have 
continued a confusing union of the extension organization 
with the experiment station. In 36 States a separate officer 
is in charge of the work, usually with the title of director; 
in 9 this officer also is head of the experiment station or of 
the college of agriculture. 

The general lines of the extension system for the whole 
country have been well marked out. They embrace (1) the 
county agricultural agents, (2) the boys’ and girls’ clubs, (3) 
the movable schools, and (4) the supporting work of the col- 
lege and department specialists. 

THE COUNTY AGENT.—The colleges have accepted one of the 
fundamental features of the system developed by the depart- 


ment prior to the passage of the extension act. The expe- 
rience of the last 12 years has demonstrated fully the value 
of the county agent as a means of bringing to the people on 
their farms and in their homes the results of practical expe- 
rience and scientific research. There is general agreement 
that nothing is more important than the establishment in each 
county of permanent headquarters, in charge of a competent 
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agent, who shall serve as the joint representative of the local 
community, the agricultural college, and the department. 
Through this arrangement the needs of the several communi- 
ties can best be determined and the help of the State and the 
Nation most speedily and effectively rendered. A large part 
of the extension funds derived from al! sources, Federal, 
State, and local, have been devoted to the maintenance and 
development of the county-agent system. There are now 
more than 1,000 counties which have men as agents, of whom 
680 are in 15 Southern States, where there are also 355 women 
employed. On the whole, these agents have been very success- 
ful in securing the support and confidence of the people; and 
the tangible results of their work are encouraging. The per- 
sonality of an agent is a large factor in determining his suc- 
cess. Understanding of the real problems of the region, sym- 
pathy with the people, ability to meet them on their own 
ground and to convey practical instruction in a convincing 
way, studious inclinations and habits, and business ability of 
a high order are essential. 


CouNTY oRGANIzATIONS.—As the agent can not deal alto- 
gether with individual farmers, the problem of the organiza- 
tion of groups of farm people through which he may work 
is assuming great importance. Two general types exist. 
County associations, often called farm bureaus, have been 
formed. These are expected to take the initiative in secur- 
ing local financial support for the agent, to join in his selec- 
tion and appointment, and to stand behind him in his efforts 
to advance agricultural interests. Many of them include 
business and professional men as well as farmers. Their 
complex form has given rise to special problems. It is very 
apparent that, while the cordial sympathy and support of all 
classes are very desirable, the farmers themselves should 
control and in the end determine the character and functions 
of the organizations. Another type is the small community 
club. When a considerable number of these clubs exist in 
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a county they have been confederated to form a county or- 
ganization. The exact relations of both types to the exten- 
sion system have not been fully defined, and they still must 
be considered as in the experimental stage. 


Work oF couNTY AGENTs.—The work of the county agents 
is highly varied. In the 15 Southern States during the year 
direct demonstrations were made on 105,000 farms and in- 
struction was given to 60,000 boys and 50,000 girls. Ap- 
proximately 500,000 visits were made. The demonstrations 
covered practically every phase of southern agriculture. 
Nearly 3,000 silos were built under the direct instruction of 
the agents, and 13,000 pure-bred animals were purchased for 
breeding purposes. Under the direction of specialists, the 
agents assisted in hog-cholera control by organizing farmers 
and instructing them as to the administration of serum. In 
demonstrating the method, they inoculated 118,000 hogs. 
They also assisted in organizing communities for the preven- 
tion of other animal diseases and vaccinated 26,000 head of 
stock to show how such maladies as blackleg and anthrax 
might be combated. They aided department employees in 
tick eradication and were instrumental in securing the con- 
struction of 2,000 dipping vats. Many creameries and cream 
routes were established, and instruction was given in the 
feeding of dairy cattle and the marketing of milk. 

More than 75,000 hillsides were terraced to prevent erosion. 
On thousands of farms the stumps were removed to permit 
better cultivation. Approximately 65,000 acres were drained. 
Nearly 3,000 demonstration home gardens were planted, and 
farmers were induced to purchase 132,000 improved imple- 
ments. About 500 communities were organized and engaged 
cooperatively in some special work, such as breeding of live 
stock, purchasing and selling, handling of seed, and market- 
ing of crops, and the improvement of farm practices. Many 
of these not only handled financial matters but also interested 
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themselves in the social, educational, and rural betterment of 
the neighborhood. 

The women county agents inaugurated work for women. 
Home conveniences, eradication of flies and mosquitoes, 
proper preparation of food, care of poultry, and marketing 
of eggs received attention. Approximately 50,000 homes 
were visited and given helpful suggestions, while 6,000 farm 
women made special demonstrations in home improvement. 

In the Northern and Western States, where the work is 
comparatively new, the number of agents increased during 
the year from 219 to 350. These agents were instrumental in 
forming 875 local organizations, including farmers’ clubs 
and associations for improvement of crop production, breed- 
ing of live stock, cow testing, and purchasing and marketing. 
They conducted 35,000 demonstrations with crops and live 
stock. They visited 76,000 farms, addressed meetings at- 
tended by 1,200,000 people, and assisted in developing agri- 
cultural instruction in 4,600 schools. About 72,000 farmers 
and their families attended short courses or movable schools. 
On the advice of agents 600,000 acres of tested corn, 280,000 
acres of oats, 17,000 acres of potatoes, and 85,000 acres of 
alfalfa were planted. Approximately 2,000 registered sires 
were secured for farmers; 300,000 hogs were vaccinated for 
cholera; 2,000 farmers were instructed in the mixing of fer- 
tilizers, and 11,500 conducted demonstrations in the use of 
lime; more than 2,000 were assisted in keeping farm accounts, 
and, through exchanges organized by the agents, 2.300 were 
supplied with labor. 


Boys’ AND Girts’ cLUBs.—Another important activity de- 
veloped by the department and the agricultural colleges prior 
to the passage of the extension act and continued under the 
new machinery is the boys’ and girls’ club work. In the 
Southern States this undertaking is associated with the 
county-agent system; in the other States it is conducted 
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independently. Through it the extension agencies are 
brought into close touch with the State and local school 
officers and teachers, who cooperate in the formation and 
management of the clubs. 

In the Southern States 110,000 boys and girls were enrolled 
during the year. Among their activities the following are of 
special interest: Of the 60,000 boys many were interested in 
growing winter legumes for soil improvement. Four-crop 
clubs were formed in some of the States, with rotation on 3 
acres of ground, to show the financial advantage of improv- 
ing soil fertility. Many of the boys were organized into 
clubs to raise pigs and poultry. Fifty thousand girls were 
enrolled in the canning clubs. They were taught to make 
home gardens and to preserve for home use the garden prod- 
ucts as well as the waste fruits and vegetables of the entire 
farm. 

In the Northern and Western States the enrollment of 
boys and girls was more than 150,000. The leading club 
projects were the growing of corn and potatoes and garden 
and canning work. Through these clubs work in crop rota- 
tion, soil building, and the proper distribution of labor and 
enterprises throughout the year was undertaken by the boys 
and girls. Many members are working out three and four 
year rotations of crops and are spending their net profits in 
the purchase of pure-bred stock, hogs, poultry, sheep, and 
labor-saving machinery for both farm and kitchen. Num- 
bers of them are buying land, thus early acquiring the habit 
of thrift and the sense of the dignity of land ownership. 
At 938 public demonstrations in the home canning of fruits 
and vegetables 118,000 persons were in attendance, including 
more than 50,000 women and 10,000 men. Of the 1,557 club 
members who attended the midwinter short courses at the 
colleges of agriculture, 968 had their expenses paid by the 
local people, institutions, or organizations as a recognition 
of their achievements. 
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EXTENSION SPECIALISTS.—The agricultural colleges for many 
years have done a large amount of extension work through 
the members of their faculties and the experiment-station 
staffs. At first this was purely incidental; but as extension 
activities have grown a more definite share of the time of 
specialists has been devoted to the work. More recently in 
some institutions certain officers have been assigned wholly 
to this service. These oflicers are expected to supplement the 
field work of the county agents, to furnish them advice and 
assistance, to give short practical courses of instruction, to 
conduct demonstrations along special lines, to prepare pub- 
lications, to address meetings of farmers, and to answer in- 
quiries. In general, it is their duty to gather up the avail- 
able information in their several specialties, and particularly 
that of the State experiment stations, to put it into effective 
form, and to furnish it to farmers directly or through the 
county agents. 

Speaialists also are sent out by the department to work 
with the extension agents. Among these, for example, are 
specialists in dairying, animal husbandry, the use of hog- 
cholera serum, tick eradication, marketing of agricultural 
products, farm management, and the home canning of vege- 
tables and fruits. 


FUNDS FOR EXTENSION wWorK.—For the current fiscal year the 
department funds. available for this purpose aggregate 
$1,200,000. Under the extension act $1,080,000 is allotted to 
the States. The total Federal contribution thus amounts to 
$2,280,000. This is met by approximately $2,653,000 from 
the States. The latter includes $600,000 to offset the equiva- 
lent allotment of extension-act funds, $499,000 from addi- 
tional State appropriations, $333,000 from college funds, 
$944,000 from counties, and $277,000 from local organiza- 
tions and miscellaneous agencies. The total from both Fed- 
eral and State sources is, in round numbers, $4,933,000. Of 
this sum about one-half will be expended in the demonstra- 
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tion and other activities of the county agents. Much of the 
work done by these agents bears directly on farm-home prob- 
lems, but $550,000 has been allotted for distinctive instruction 
in home economics. Nearly $300,000 has been allotted specifi- 
cally for activities among boys and girls, and yet this sum 
does not represent the total which will be used in extension 
work among young people. Approximately $1,000,000 will 
be devoted to the tasks of the specialists. 

This general review of the national cooperative extension 
system shows that under the stimulus of the Federal act 
forces previously in operation have been strengthened and 
that altogether the movement for the practical education of 
the rural people has been broadened. 


DrrecT EXTENSION FUNDS.—The appropriations made di- 
rectly to the Department of Agriculture very largely are 
expended in developing the county-agent system. Contribu- 
tions to the salaries of the agents are made on a plan which 
encourages local support. The system is well established in 
about one-third of the counties. This result has been attained 
mainly because the department has supported actively the 
movement during the period when the people were not fully 
persuaded of its value. Two-thirds of the counties have not 
yet placed the system on a permanent footing, and need the 
stimulating influence of the department and of the State 
college. The work in home economics as yet is in its incep- 
tion. It is highly desirable, therefore, that the department 
have direct appropriations available for extension work. As 
Federal and State funds become sufficient to maintain all the 
agents, it may be desirable for the department to decrease 
gradually its contributions and to expend its appropriations 
more largely for the support of administrative officers and 
specialists who shall supervise the work of the agents, sup- 
plement their activities by special demonstrations, and give 
expert advice and assistance. 
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Nearly 25 years have passed since the first public timber 
reservation was made and 10 since the National Forests were 
put under the Department of Agriculture. Sufficient time 
has elapsed to determine whether their creation was wise. 

The principal purpose in establishing the Forests was to 
secure sound economic and industrial development. Expe- 
rience had shown that private ownership of large areas of 
timberland in most instances involved a sacrifice of public 
interests. Many private investments in forest lands are 
made for the mature timber and not for the purpose of 
growing new tree crops. The long time required to raise a 
merchantable product, the risk of less from fire and other 
destructive agencies, the fear of burdensome taxes, and the 
uncertainty of market conditions usually make the holding 
of cut-over lands unattractive to capital. Hence the pecu- 
liarly public character of the problem of forestry. 

Fire protection.—Before the National Forests were cre- 
ated practically no effort was made to protect the timber on 
public lands from destruction by fire, notwithstanding the 
fact that the situation was peculiarly hazardous. During 
the last decade a fire protective system has been developed. 
Extensive improvements have been made, including more 
than 25,000 miles of roads, trails, and fire lines, 20,000 miles 
of telephone lines, many lookout stations, and headquarters 
for the protective force. In the year 1914, when conditions 
were exceptionally unfavorable, nearly 7,000 fires were fought 
successfully. They threatened bodies of timber valued at 
nearly $100,000,000, but the actual damage was less than 
$500,000. This work not only is saving public property; it 
is conserving the material for local economic development 
and for permanent industry. Furthermore, the results of 
the Federal system have induced many States to take up the 
work, and active cooperation between the two agencies has 
followed. 
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Use or trper.—The service rendered by the National 
Forests is not confined to protection from fire. The re- 
sources are being utilized to build up the country. They fur- 
nish the timber required by settlers, communities, and indus- 
tries within and near their borders. This is obtained with- 
out charge by settlers, prospectors, and other local residents 
for personal use; at cost by settlers and farmers generally for 
domestic purposes; and at market value by individuals or 
corporations desiring to purchase it. During the last 11 
years the number of permits for free timber to settlers has 
been multiplied 13 times and the number of sales 27 times. 
The amount cut annually by settlers under these permits is 
more than four times what it was in 1905, while that under 
commercial sales has increased eightfold. In the three years 
since sales at cost to settlers and farmers were authorized by 
the Congress their annual volume has increased enormously. 
Nearly 51,000 lots were disposed of during the last year. 
Probably not less than 45,000 persons or corporations ob- 
tained timber directly from the National Forests. 

More than half of the timber now cut annually is used in 
the vicinity of the Forests. This includes all that taken free 
and under sales at cost, and approximately 45 per cent of the 
commercial cut. Hundreds of mining districts throughout 
the West, from small projects requiring an occasional wagon- 
load of props or lagging to the great copper district of central 
Montana, which consumes about 380,000 pieces of mining 
timber annually, are supplied. Railroads also are furnished 
a large part of the ties and other material required for their 
lines in the Rocky Mountain regions. A million and a half 
ties now are cut from the Forests yearly. Throughout the 
West timber is taken from them for near-by towns, irrigation 
projects, hydroelectric power plants, and the like, while 
thousands of individual settlers obtain it for fuel and farm 
improvements. On the Alaskan coast the salmon packers, 
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towns, and settlers use 40,000,000 feet a year from the Chu- 
gach and Tongass Forests. 

The National Forests also meet the demands of the general 
lumber market. More than 300,000,000 feet are cut an- 
nually for the nation-wide trade. Since 1908 there have been 
taken from them 5,000,000,000 board feet of wood and timber 
products. 

Not only is timber amply supplied and are future resources 
safeguarded, but the ultimate damage to the West through 
impairment of its water resources, vitally important for irri- 
gation and other purposes, also is prevented. The damage 
would have been of a kind to force at a huge cost the under- 
taking of protective works against erosion, torrent forma- 
tion, and floods. Other countries have been compelled to do 
this. At the time the National Forest policy was entered 
upon the agencies making for destruction were actively at 
work. A range overgrazed and forest fires which burned 
unchecked were diminishing the water-storage value of the 
mountains and accelerating soil destruction and removal. 
The evils averted and the benefits secured through only a 
decade of protection and regulated use constitute a gain of 
great moment. 


Grazine.—Although the National Forests were established 
primarily to conserve the timber and to protect the water- 
sheds, it has been the consistent aim of the department to 
develop all ‘other resources. Grazing, mining, agriculture, 
water power, and recreation all are fostered. One of the most 
important of these is grazing. The greater part of the sum- 
mer range in the Western States is in the Forests. Under the 
regulated system the forage is utilized fully, without injury 
to the tree growth and with adequate safeguards against 
watershed damage. There were grazed last year under pay 
permits 1,724,000 cattle and horses and 7,300,000 sheep and 
goats. Several hundred thousand head of milch and work 
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animals were grazed free of charge, and more than 3,500,000 
head of stock crossed the Forests, feeding en route, also free 
of charge. Not including setilers who have the free privi- 
lege or persons who have only crossing permits, there are 
31,000 individuals who have regular permits. During the 
vear ended June 30, 1905, there were only 692,000 cattle and 
horses and 1,514,000 sheep and goats on 85,627,472 acres. 
The number of animals now sustained in proportion to the 
area of the Forests is 50 per cent greater than it was 10 
years ago. Since 1905 the number of persons holding grazing 
privileges has increased nearly 200 per cent. This is due in 
part to the enlarged area of the Forests, but can be 
attributed principally to wider use by settlers and small 
stockmen. When the regulated system was established the 
Forest ranges, like the open public lands to-day, rapidly 
were being impaired. The productivity of the land for 
forage in most places has been restored and everywhere is 
increasing; the industry has been made more stable; stock 
comes from the Forests in better condition; range wars have 
stopped ; ranch property has increased in value; and a larger 
area has been made available through range improvements. 
It is probable that 100,000,000 pounds of beef and mutton 
are sold each year from herds and flocks occupying the 
ranges. That the Forests have promoted the development of 
the stock industry is indicated. This is appreciated by stock- 
men, and they are urging that a similar system of range reg- 
ulation be extended to the unreserved public lands. But it is 
not merely the stock industry that has been benefited. The 
grazing privilege has been so distributed as to promote 
healthy community growth, increase settlement, prevent 
monopoly, and diffuse prosperity. In other words, public 
control has served social as well as economic ends. 


Water powrer.—The National Forests contain approxi- 


mately one-half of the water power of the West. The de- 
partment for nearly a decade has been issuing permits for its 
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development. Unfortunately, the present law does not au- 
thorize the granting of permits for fixed periods. It should 
be amended, and recommendations to this end have been 
raade repeatedly by the department. While authority to grant 
term permits undoubtedly would aid water-power utiliza- 
tion, the fact remains that development, practically to the 
extent of the market, actually is now taking place on the 
Forests. In the Western States power development has ad- 
vanced proportionately very much more rapidly than in the 
East, where land is privately owned. The amount of water 
power used in the generation of electricity by public utilities 
corporations, street railway companies, and municipalities has 
in the last decade increased 440 per cent in the West, or more 
than twice as fast as in the remainder of the country. There, 
in proportion to population, four and one-half times as 
much water power is used as in the remainder of the United 
States, and nearly three times as much as in the Eastern 
States. 

Of the existing 1,800,000 water horsepower in the West- 
ern States, 50 per cent is in plants constructed in whole or in 
part on the Forests and operated under permit from the 
department. Plants under construction will develop about 
200,000 additional horsepower, while over 1,000,000 more is 
under permit for future construction. The chief obstacle 
to further immediate water-power expansion is the lack of 
market, for plants in operation in the West now have a sur- 
plus of power of which they can not dispose. 


MINING DEVELOPMENT.—The National Forests are open to 
prospecting and the initiation of mineral locations just as is 
the open public domain. When a mineral claim comes up 
for patent it is examined on the ground to discover whether 
the terms of the mining laws have been complied with. This 
examination is designed to prevent fraud, and no one with a 
valid claim need fear it. 
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The existence of the Forests gives certain advantages to 
the miner. It is not on the great private timber tracts in 
the western mountains that the miner is prospecting. It is 
only on the Forests and other public lands open to mineral 
locations, if he makes a discovery, that he can get title merely 
through conscientious compliance with the mining laws. 
Many mines to-day are securing their timber from the For- 
ests, and because of its protection and continued pas 
a steady supply at reasonable rates is assured. 


RecREATIONAL usES.—The National Forests are used also 
for health and recreation. They embrace the high, rugged 
mountains of the West, the scenery of which is unsurpassed. 
These great areas are open to the whole Nation. Already 
more than one and one-half million people visit them annu- 
ally for recreation, and this number is increasing rapidly as 
roads and trails are built, making new points accessible. 
The lands bordering on the hundreds of lakes and streams 
in the Forests offer attractive sites for camps and for per- 
manent summer residences. Authority now exists to grant 
term leases for the erection of summer homes, hotels, and 
similar buildings, and large numbers will take advantage of 
this privilege. Public ownership has protected the natural 
beauty of these areas. Their recreational value has been 
maintained and increased through road and trail construc- 
tion and through intelligent study of the needs of the public. 

TmPorTANCE TO AGRICULTURE.—To the agricultural inter- 
ests of the West the proper handling of the Forests is of great 
importance. The Forests conserve and increase the supply 
of water. Fire protection gives property an added value, 
as do roads, trails, and other Government improvements. 
In fact, the existence of the Forests gives a permanence to 
agriculture that does not exist where the timberlands are 
privately owned. 

What has happened in the older lumber regions of the 
country is well known. The scattered agricultural areas 
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were occupied as Jong as the timber lasted and lumbering 
operations furnished markets, kept up roads, and gave em- 
' ployment when the farm could be left. But with the ex- 
haustion of the timber, the devastation of the lands by fire, 
the abandonment of the logging roads, and the moving of the 
industry to some new region, the farms, too, were abandoned 
and whole townships depopulated. 


AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT.—It is the department’s policy 
to make available for settlement all lands which are chiefly 
valuable for farming. In order to open such areas a careful 
classification is being made. Large tracts found to be val- 
uable for agriculture or unsuited for permanent Forest pur- 
poses are eliminated. During the last five years about 
14,000,000 acres have been released. In addition, individual 
tracts are classified and opened to entry upon application of 
home seekers. Since the work was begun more than 1,900,000 
acres have been made available for the benefit of 18,000 
settlers. 

In short, lands within the Forests really adapted to agri- 
culture are being occupied as homesteads under favorable 
conditions. While the lands suited to settlement are classi- 
fied and opened to entry, those which are not chiefly valuable 
for agriculture are retained in public ownership. The alien- 
ation of timberlands under conditions that will lead not to 
settlement but to speculation and to increasing the holdings 
of private timber owners would defeat the very purposes 
for which the Forests were established. 

The real agricultural problem within and near the Forests 
is to make possible the successful occupancy and development 
of the lands that already have been opened to entry or actu- 
ally patented. The mere private ownership of land does not 
insure successful use of it. In Oregon and Washington alone 
there are about 3,000,000 acres of logged-off land, much of 
it agricultural in character, now lying idle. In this condi- 
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tion speculative holding of the land for higher prices plays 
a large part. Another cause is the lack of transportation 
facilities. A settler may clear land and raise crops upon it, © 
but he is helpless if he can not market them. There are great 
areas of fertile land unused to-day on this acccunt. In many 
sections near the National Forests pioneer conditions still 
exist. The population is small and the task of road building 
is beyond the means of the residents. There is little or no 
demand for timber and the receipts from the Forests which 
go to the community are small. The fact that the public 
property is not subject to taxation makes such communities 
feel, and very justly, that the Forests are not contributing 
enough to local development. 

This situation should be changed. Assistance should be 
given in the building of roads to bring into productive use 
the- resources of such regions. Therefore the suggestion 
contained in the last annual report is repeated, that upon 
a showing of public necessity appropriations be made for 
specific roads and similar improvements, to be charged 
against the State’s future share of receipts from the Forests. 
Such action would promote the local development of agri- 
culture and other resources. 

To secure the maximum use of the lands still remaining in 
Federal ownership further legislation is needed. There must 
be a constructive program which will promote development 
and safeguard public interests. The aim should be to make 
these properties more useful, available to greater numbers, 
and effectively instrumental in building up industries. 


Eastern ForESTs.—The wisdom of retaining the western 
forests under national control is indicated by the course 
which the Federal Government has found necessary in deal- 
ing with the mountain lands of the Fast. These lands passed 
into private hands directly from the States. Their present 
condition furnishes an example of what happens when moun- 
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tain lands are controlled by individuals. The results became 
apparent years ago. Erosion, loss of the soil, and clogging 
of streams with silt and stone followed the removal of the 
timber. Stream flow became more irregular, and great losses 
resulted to property through increased fioods. 

So serious was the situation that it was brought to the 
attention of the Federal Government as early as 1900. Va- 
rious methods of handling the problem were proposed and 
discussed, but it became apparent that the Government must 
purchase and control the more strategic areas. With this 
end in view the act of March 1, 1911, established a National 
Forest Reservation Commission and authorized it and the De- 
partment of Agriculture to proceed with the acquisition of 
lands at the headwaters of the navigable streams. It was 
necessary in the East to acquire by purchase the same class 
of lands which in the West were put into National Forests 
merely by proclamation. An appropriation of $11,000,000 
was made for these purchases, to be expended during the 
fiscal years 1910 to 1915. It has not been practicable to use 
the entire sum; a portion lapsed before contracts of purchase 
could be completed. The commission has approved the pur- 
chase of lands in 16 localities of the southern Appalachian 
and White Mountains, involving a total area of 1,317,551 
acres. This has been acquired or bargained for at an aver- 
age price of $5.22 per acre. 

The funds made available under the first appropriation 
are nearly exhausted. In its report to the Congress for the 
fiscal year 1914 the commission recommended that purchases 
be continued until about 6,000,000 acres shall have been 
obtained and that the Congress authorize appropriations 
through another five-year period at the rate of $2,000,000 a 
year. 

As fast as the eastern lands are acquired they are placed 
under an administration similar to that of the western for- 
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ests. Already on these lands, of which 348,275 acres had 
been paid for on June 30, 1915, headway has been made in 
overcoming fires and in starting the forests toward increased 
productiveness. Situated for the most part near densely 
populated communities, the resources of these lands are read- 
ily available. There is immediate need for their timber, 
mineral, water, and forage resources and also for their de- 
velopment as recreation grounds. Purchases should continue 
until areas sufficient to be influential in protecting the region 
are acquired. 
ALaska ForESTS.—T wo of the 155 National Forests are in 
Alaska. The Tongass comprises approximately 15,000,000 
acres in southeastern Alaska, while the Chugach, covering the 
timbered area about Prince William Sound and thence west- 
ward to Cook Inlet, contains about 5,500,000 acres. Most of 
-the timber on them is of the coast type, Sitka spruce, hem- 
lock, and cedar being the predominant species. On the Ton- 
gass single spruce trees not uncommonly reach a diameter of 
6 feet, a height of 200 feet, and a yield in merchantable mate- 
rial of 20,000 board feet. Limited areas carry 100,000 board 
feet to the acre, and 40,000 to 50,000 feet over considerable 
areas is common. The timber is accessible, of excellent 
quality, comparatively easy to log, and close to water trans- 
portation. The presence of available water power will facili- 
tate the development of wood-using industries. While the 
Chugach Forest has less favorable conditions for timber 
growth and a less heavy stand than the Tongass, neverthe- 
less in it there is a large amount of merehantable Sitka spruce 
and hemlock, which will have an increasing importance for 
railroad construction, mining, and other industrial purposes. 
Large areas have an average stand of 15,000 to 20,000 board 
feet to the acre; and the best run as high as 50,000 feet. 
The volume of timber on the two Forests is estimated to be 
between sixty and eighty billion board feet, about one-eighth 
of the total estimated quantity on all the forests. 
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In accordance with the general principle of organization 
adopted for all the forests, but to a greater degree than else- 
where because of their remoteness, the administration. of the 
-Alaska forests is decentralized to permit the prompt trans- 
action of business and ready response to the needs of the 
public. Aside from matters pertaining to the alienation of 
land about 98 per cent of the business of the two Alaskan 
forests is handled by the local force. 

Approximately 40,000,000 feet of timber are cut annually 
under sales. Settlers secure free, without permits, the timber 
needed for personal use. Mining locations are made as on 
the public domain. Agricultural land is classified and 
placed at the disposal of settlers. Every encouragement is 
given to the use of lands for miscellaneous purposes. In 
some places there is an increasing use of land for canneries, 
stores, and other enterprises. As a rule these localities are 
not yet in a position to incorporate as towns and to take ad- 
vantage of the town-site laws. It would be a public benefit 
if authority were granted to permit the sale of such lands 
after examination and classification by the department. 
Definite provision, however, should be:made against aliena- 
tion of those which are chiefly valuable for water-power 
sites or are needed for handling the timber resources or for 
other public purposes. 

The Alaska National Forests are designed to serve the 
same broad public purposes as the forests in the States. It 
is the aim to administer them in a spirit of service to the 
people who are struggling to build up communities and 
homes and to establish industries. They should be pre- 
served and should continue to be administered in connec- 
tion with the other forests of the Nation. 

I have been compelled in this, as in previous annual re- 
ports, to confine myself to certain topics. It would be im- 
possible within reasonable limits to review much of the 
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important work of the different bureaus. Only by careful 
study of the separate reports of the chiefs can one form any 
satisfactory idea of the extent, variety, and nature of the 
problems which the department is attacking. 
Respectfully, 
D. F. Houston, 


Secretary of Agriculture. 
The PRESIDENT. : 


THE COOPERATIVE PURCHASE OF FARM SUPPLIES. 


By C. E. BASSETT, 


Specialist in Cooperative Organization, Office of Markets and Rurat 
Organizatioz. 


CAREFUL examination of the methods of a large 
manufacturing establishment shows that the success 
is due largely to the ability to buy its raw material at the 
lowest prices, to sell its finished products through an efficient 
distributing system, and to take advantage of more economi- 
cal methods of production. By means of a thorough organiza- 
tion of all its forces it overcomes much waste, inefficiency, and 
extravagance, and every branch of its work is a part in one 
great system. The small factory buys its materials in small 
quantities for cash, or credit extended on high rates of in- 
terest, or from brokers or small dealers, but the large factory 
arranges for a line of credit at low rates and maintains a 
purchasing department, which buys so carefully in such 
large quantities as to secure close prices from producers. 
The quantity of these materials purchased justifies the ex- 
pense of a testing department to make sure that all pur- 
chases are up to the standard. 

The average individual farmer is himself a small manu- 
facturer, working with the forces of nature to produce cer- 
tain farm products. There are two distinct ways by which 
he may hope to improve his financial condition—first, by 
lowering his cost of production, and, second, by increasing 
the income received from the sale of his products. 

It has been found from the surveys made by the Office of 
Farm Management that the minimum efficient unit is the 
farm that furnishes adequate employment throughout the 
year to the average farm family. Experience has also shown 
that combinations of farmers for cooperative production are 
_ rarely advisable, but the farmers in a given section usually 
produce the same assortment of crops, and their farm needs 
for supplies, such as implements, fertilizers, seeds, spray 
materials, and packages, are practically the same. Many 
of these requirements can be anticipated, but the common 
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practice is to depend upon local dealers to carry these stand- 
ard articles in stock, awaiting the day when the farmer 
wishes to use them. In many sections it is customary in the 
spring for farmers to ask the local merchants to charge the 
amount of all purchases until harvest time in the fall. This 
practice compels the merchant to buy in small quantities, 
shipments being received under relatively high local freight 
rates. He must buy on credit or else borrow large sums of 
money, for the use of which he must pay interest. The 
dealer must pay cartage charges and must own or rent stores 
and warehouses. He has taxes and insurance to pay on his 
stock; he must employ clerks to wait on his customers, and 
pay liberal advertising bills to attract trade. Frequently 
there are expenses for the delivery of goods. Usually where 
credit is extended an advance in prices must be made to cover 
the occasional loss due to bad accounts. 

If customers need or require such forms of assistance, they 
have no right to complain if the merchant includes a reason- 
able charge for the service in making the price for his goods. 
In fact, much of the complaint about present-day high prices 
is unreasonable, as increased prices frequently are due to the 
increased service required by consumers and rendered by 
dealers. If people insist upon being waited upon, they must 
expect to pay those who thus serve them. 


OBJECTS OF COOPERATIVE PURCHASING. 


ELIMINATION OF WASTE. 


In the farmers’ general plans for improving their condi- 
tion it is necessary for them to take advantage of the coop- 
erative principles for conducting their business, to the end 
that they also may be able to eliminate waste. Efficiency is 
the watchword, and the farmer should pay for necessary 
and efficient service only. In case he finds that he can serve 
himself more efficiently than others are serving him, if he 
can install and operate his own business machinery, arrange 
to pay cash, or furnish his own credit, he should do so. The - 
trade should and usually will consent to meet him on this 
thoroughly sound basis. 

If it is good business and entirely proper for manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers, and retailers to unite in their respective 
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organizations, not to control prices or restrain trade, but for 
greater business efficiency and to eliminate waste, what argu- 
ment should induce farmers to refrain from similar action to 
improve their business? What can the manufacturer gain by 
such organization which the farmer can not? Is the average 
intelligence of the manufacturer less than the average in- 
telligence of the American farmer? If it is advisable for the 
manufacturers and dealers to federate into State and 
National associations for the above-named purposes, by what 
line of reasoning do some conclude that it is unnecessary or 
absolutely improper for the farmers to organize even on a 
community basis? 


SECURING OF HIGH-GRADE GOODS. 


The farmer is interested first of all in securing goods of 
standard quality. Large amounts of spraying and fertiliz- 
ing chemicals are now used on many farms, and it is essential 
that these materials be of high grade and free from im- 
purities. The amount purchased by each grower is not suffi- 
cient to warrant having chemical analyses made, but where 
full carloads are purchased by a group of farmers a com- 
posite sample may be taken, and one analysis will show the 
average quality of the whole. 


STANDARDIZATION OF SUPPLIES. 


Another effect of cooperative purchasing has been to bring 
the farmers together in the use of the same make of imple- 
ments, fruit packages, etc. One western fruit association 
agreed on one style of power sprayer where a dozen or more 
were formerly sold. (See Pl. I.) Not only did they save a 
large sum on the purchase price, but one line of repairs now 
supplies their needs, and parts can be kept on hand for sale 
to all members at a great saving. 

Another association secured the adoption of one style of 
fruit package where no less than eight had formerly been 
inuse. Manufacturers who formerly had to keep in readiness 
eight styles of basket forms and eight kinds of supplies can 
now devote their entire force and factory to the making of 
one style, thus lessening the cost of making and decreasing 
the selling price, while insuring a constant supply. 
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The advantages to be gained through a farmers’ coopera- 
tive marketing association have been mentioned in a previous 
yearbook article? but it must be remembered that in all cases 
the advisability of a cooperative organization depends upon 
the probability of more efficient service being secured thereby. 


FORM OF ORGANIZATION FOR PURCHASING 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


The buying of farmers’ supplies is a much more simple 
undertaking than the selling of farm produce, because nat-— 
urally the trade is much more willing to exchange goods 
for money than it is to part with money for goods. There- 
fore a buying association requires a less complicated form 
of organization than does a marketing association. Persons 
with good business experience should be selected for the 
officers, the secretary usually acting as business manager. A 
board of five or seven directors, that number including the 
executive officers, should conduct the business. All persons 
who handle any funds or property should be bonded. A 
small annual membership fee is often advisable to provide 
for the expenses of the association. Each purchaser may 
also pay an additional small per cent in excess of the cost 
of the goods he orders to cover salary of manager, postage, 
printing, and any other expenses connected with the business. 
Paying the manager a small per cent on the business handled 
encourages him to work for members and orders, but the 
total amount paid him in any one season or year should be 
limited to a reasonable sum, based on the character of the 
business and the value of the services rendered. Unless a 
supply of goods is to be kept on hand, no warehouse or store 
building is needed. Fertilizers, spraying materials, pack- 
ages, feed, coal, and other supplies that are bought in car- 
loads should be delivered direct from the car to save expenses 
and possible loss in rehandling. It must be kept in mind 
that the object is to secure goods of highest quality and to 
buy such goods at the lowest price by buying under con- 
tract in large quantities for cash. 

1 Bassett, C. E., Moomaw, C. W., and Kerr, W. H.: Cooperative Marketing 


and Financing of Marketing Associations. U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Yearbook 1914. (Yearbook Separate 637.) = 
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MANNER OF TRANSACTING BUSINESS. 
USE OF ASSOCIATION AS A CLEARING HOUSE. 


The association secures sealed bids from dealers or manu- 
facturers for supplying such of their ge>ds as the association 
members may desire to buy from time to time during the 
season. Whenever a member wishes some of the contract 
commodities, he draws up his order from the confidential 
circular price list, which is supplied to all members by the 
association, and sends it direct to the secretary or manager. 
With it he sends a draft or the cash to cover the amount of 
the order. There are two methods for handling these orders. 
Either the secretary mails the order to the wholesaler with 
a draft to cover the cost, and the shipment is made direct to 
the member, or the secretary may collect from the members 
their orders and cash to cover them, then by combining these 
orders he may have full carloads shipped to a central point, 
thus saving freight. In this case the members take their 
goods direct from the car. 

The association list price to members may be a few cents 
higher than the contract price, this shght difference being 
enough to cover the office expenses of handling these ac- 
counts. The advantage of this plan is that it requires no 
capital on the part of the association, and the danger of any 
loss is avoided. The disadvantage is that dealers hesitate 
to quote prices much below the market unless they are as- 
sured of certain definite orders. Experience has shown 
that, although associations may do their utmost to keep 
these prices confidential, some members will boast to non- 
members of their lower prices and in many cases members 
have made use of these confidential price lsts to hammer 
local dealers down to even lower prices. Such practices 
demoralize the market and cause dealers to refuse to bid for 
business of this class. If members are willing to give ad- 
vance orders for their season’s needs and pay cash, the asso- 
ciation manager can go into the market and secure bids to 
fill these definite orders at the very lowest cash price. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LOCAL MERCHANTS. 


The cooperative plan of buying farm supplies should not 
disregard the local dealer. The merchant who in the past 
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has extended credit and rendered other valuable services 
should be the first considered when there is cash to be ex- 
pended. The cooperative committee should go to such local 
firms and explain that their members are now in condition 
to pérform certain service which formerly has been rendered 
by the dealers, and, in view of their less exacting require- 
ments, they expect to save to themselves the price formerly 
charged for that work. In several cases the merchants have 
welcomed such an arrangement, and it resulted in the creat- 
ing of an excellent local spirit. The local dealer furnished 
the goods at a very small profit, because he was not obliged 
to render the usual service. In many cases the local dealer 
has the exclusive agency of the most desirable lines of goods, 
and this plan makes it possible to save on the exact class of 
goods wanted, but in such a transaction the local dealer 
should be willing to act as the agent of the buying associa- 
tion so as to work for the interests of its members. 

The possible saving to be accomplished through coopera- 
tive buying is illustrated by the fact that in one case a State co- 
operative association assembled so many orders for spraying 
chemicals that they were able to buy very much cheaper than 
were regular dealers. As a result a large number of retail 
dealers in that State joined the association, so as to buy their 
store supplies of these chemicals through this association. 


THE ORDER FORM BILL OF LADING. 


Groups of Pennsylvania farmers have been doing very 
good work with a slightly different plan. Instead of sending 
the cash with the order to the secretary or manager, each 
member deposits with his local bank the necessary cash or 
arranges for the proper credit. The bank certifies that the 
money is there awaiting the shipper’s draft. This certificate 
is then forwarded with the order to the secretary of the asso- 
ciation, who presents these facts to the shipper. He ships 
the goods to his own order, attaching a draft and the indorsed 
negotiable bill of lading, also an invoice showing the unit 
price, weights, and totals of the shipment. The shipper fills in 
the proper entry in the bill of lading, requiring the railroad 
to notify the ultimate consignee of the arrival of the goods. 

The chief point in this plan is the order form bill of lading. 
This is negotiable, represents ownership of the property, and 
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must be surrendered, properly indorsed, to the railroad be- 
fore the goods will be delivered. The exchange handles no 
money except its annual dues, extends no credit, and orders 
no goods except for cash in the bank. Therefore there is 
no liability on the part of a member except for his own 
purchases; no opportunity for loss, because his money re- 
mains in his home bank until he receives his goods; no chance 
for graft, since the transaction clears through his home bank. 
The bank is paid a small fee for its service. 


COOPERATIVE WAREHOUSES. 


_ While the safest and most economical purchasing plan is 

that of collective or joint purchasing, with delivery direct 
from the car, this enterprise sometimes results in the acquisi- 
tion and use of a warehouse when the business grows large 
enough to require it.. Farmers’ clubs often make use of an 
extra room in their hall for the storing of repair parts and 
surplus stocks of farm staples. But this plan of buying in 
advance of the farmers’ needs involves extra cost to cover 
rent of a warehouse, capital or credit for buying goods, 
cartage from station, insurance, expense of salesman in 
charge, etc. Any association that carries a large stock of 
supplies on hand for its members is almost sure to experience 
losses caused by a drop in market prices, or, on account of 
a change in the fancies of members, it may have a stock of 
some goods on hand for which there is no demand. For 
example, when arsenate of lead became popular as an in- 
secticide one association was caught with a quantity of Paris 
green on hand. The demand for Paris green became so slight 
in that locality that the marxet price dropped, and the asso- 
ciation suffered a severe loss. Such supplies as coal, salt, 
lime, lumber, implements, seed, flour, and feed often are 
handled economically by farmers’ cooperative elevators for 
their members, but as far as possible delivery should be 
made direct from the car. 


COOPERATIVE MANUFACTURING. 


Some associations assist their members by still another line 
of work involving the manufacture or simple mixing of fer- 
tilizers; the making of barrels, boxes, or other containers; 
and the manufacture of spraying materials, cement posts, or 
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blocks. Cooperative work of this sort requires experience, 
large capital, and careful business management. It should 
be attempted only when these factors are present and when 
market prices are so extremely high that there is a reasonable 
probability that cooperative manufacturing will result in 
materially improved quality, substantially lower prices, or 
both. 
COOPERATIVE STORES. 


Attempts of consumers, both rural and urban, to establish 
cooperative stores have been quite common in this country 
for many years, and in a small proportion of cases they have 
met with success. In a majority of instances the result has 
been failure, due largely to a lack of business experience with 
resultant poor management, small capital, inadequate ac- 
counting and auditing systems, and a lack of continued loy- 
alty on the part of the members themselves. Some of the 
successful cooperative stores have gradually been taken oyer, 
through purchase of stock, by private parties and are now 
cooperative in name only. One of the most successful coop- 
erative stores on record is owned by miners who earn good 
wages, are paid regularly, and live in a section that has to 
bring in most of what it consumes. Most of these miners are 
foreigners whose wants are for staple rather than fancy 
goods. They do their own delivering and need and expect 
no credit. Such a condition is most nearly ideal for the suc- 
cess of such a store, differing materially from those cases 
where the proposed patrons demand assortments of fashion- 
able goods and are accustomed to receive credit, frequent 
delivery of goods, and similar expensive services. In any ~ 
community which already has several stores it is better to 
buy one already in existence and convert it into a cooperative 
enterprise rather than attempt to establish a new business. 

While some cooperative stores sell goods at a small fixed 
percentage above cost, enough to cover all running expenses, 
experience indicates that a more satisfactory way is to sell 
at regular local prices and divide the profits at the end of 
the year or at certain regular periods on the basis of the total 
amount purchased by each patron. This manner of divid- 
ing profits marks the difference between a cooperative store 
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and one which is privately owned. In a privately owned 
store profits are divided on the basis of capital invested. 

The chances for success in conducting cooperative stores 
are not aS numerous or as great aS many imagine. They 
should be attempted only after a most careful survey of 
local conditions and then only when sufficient capital and 
high-grade management are available. 


SELLING PRICES. 


Irrespective of the cash or credit element, goods may be 
sold to the members either at cost, plus office expense, inter- 
est, etc., or at regular retail price. 

While the method of selling at cost plus the office expense, 
interest, etc., is liked by the members, who thus pay the 
smallest amount of cash for their goods, many manufactur- 
ers, contrary to the antitrust laws, insist on a specified retail 
selling price for their goods, claiming that this is necessary 
to prevent “price slashing” and ultimate demoralization of 
the retail trade in their commodities. - This sentiment exist- 
ing among some of the manufacturers makes it difficult to 
buy from them without agreeing to their terms of resale. 

Experience has shown that, after contracts have been made 
with dealers or manufacturers for certain supplies, other 
dealers who were unsuccessful in bidding for the contract 
sometimes arrange to meet these prices or offer even better 
terms. While these lower prices are the indirect result of the 
action taken by the cooperative association, nonmembers 
profit by the cut in prices. However, the temporary “slash- 
ing of prices” demoralizes trade and destroys the inducement 
for nonmembers to unite with the association. For this rea- 
son several associations practice the plan of selling at regu- 
lar retail prices. This plan is preferred by many because it 
is less disturbing to local trade. At the end of the season 
the profits may be divided among the members and nonmem- 
ber patrons in the form of dividends, based on the total 
amount of purchases each has made through the association. 
It is believed by some that the paying of full dividends to 
members and half dividends to nonmember patrons tends to 
attract more nonmembers to join. Experience has shown that 
outeiders are attracted quite as much by low prices at time of 
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purchase as by the plan of paying regular prices with the 
expectation of getting a part of their money back at some 
future time. The plan to be adopted should depend upon 
local conditions and local markets. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


The success of any of these plans depends in a large 
degree upon holding fast to the practice of demanding from 
all members cash or proper bank credit with each order. 
This makes it possible for the organization to secure the 
largest cash discount and insures that each ordering member 
will take his goods from the car on time. The manager who 
accepts other than cash orders will be liable to have some 
uncalled-for goods on hand to store or sell. It has been 
pointed out by opponents of the cash plan that some farmers 
have no credit at the bank and lack the cash at the time of 
ordering. If a bank does not feel safe in loaning money 
to such a person on account of his character, would an asso- 
ciation be safe in extending credit to him? 

As notable exceptions to the foregoing rule, a few western 
associations make a practice of advancing supplies to their 
members upon a credit account. But these associations have 
arrangements for borrowing necessary money, and they are 
protected against loss by holding contracts from these mem- 
bers, which give the association control of the sale of the 
member’s products. This is a form of cooperative credit 
secured by a lien on the growing crops. 

Communities that have never had any cooperative experi- 
ence often find it easier to begin with a buying than.with 
a selling plan, where local conditions are such as to warrant 
that start. When the operation of that plan has educated 
the members to the spirit of working together and accus- 
tomed them to facing difficulties that are sure to arise, 
they are better prepared to undertake the more intricate 
details of a plan for successfully marketing their products. 
The cooperative spirit of a community is a matter of growth. 
As the child learns to walk before it runs, so a community 
should be satisfied to begin working together in the simplest 
ways and should undertake more elaborate plans only as 
their cooperative strength and confidence is developed. 


WINTER CROW ROOSTS. 
By E. R. KatmpBacu, Assistant Biologist, Biological Survey. 


THE GATHERING THOUSANDS. 


N many respects our crow roosts present the most wonder- 
ful of bird phenomena still taking place in the thickly 
settled Eastern and Central States. A picture drawn from 
observations covering a period of several years at winter 
roosts not far from the National Capital may be presented, 
with no attempt, however, to recount all the varied activities 
of these odd birds. The account is merely of a typical per- 
formance of the gathering clans at their nightly roost, and 
is equally applicable to hundreds of other roosts located at 
various places along the watersheds of the several rivers 
which make their outlet near the middle of our Atlantic coast 
line; the performance might even be considered as taking 
place at localities in our Central States, as in central Indiana, 
Illinois, or eastern Missouri, not far from one or another of 
the great watercourses where open water may be found 
throughout the winter. 

One can readily picture a pair or two of melancholy crows 
perched in the tops of neighboring trees and exposed to 
wintry blasts. It is midafternoon, and for the greater part 
of the day they have hunted together, and hunting was not 
at its best. An outstanding corn shock, no doubt, had fur- 
nished a few dry kernels; the marrow of an old bone pos- 
sibly had offered a morsel of nourishment and an incentive 
for a lively tilt; the river bank, thoroughly searched for 
days past, probably contributed as its only donation to 
several ravenous appetites the remains of a solitary crawfish. 
But in the rank vegetation of a near-by hill these crows had 
found on this day, as on numerous previous occasions, the 
wherewithal to fill their craws; this produced a sensation that 
was at least temporarily satisfying, even if the nutritive value 
of the food was not of the highest. There a copious growth 
of low vegetation—ragweed, pokeberry, poison ivy, poison 
sumac, smooth sumac, and greenbrier, with an occasional 
cherry, dogwood, or sour gum supporting vines of Virginia 
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creeper and grapes—had borne a fair crop of fruit. It was 
the one thing for which our crows were grateful, and in times 
of severe weather was all that stood between them and actual 
starvation. 

Another black pair may be imagined as flapping labori- 
ously by, flying low, and taking advantage of every knoll, 
iree, or even corn shock which might serve to break in the 
least degree the force of the head wind against which they 
are toiling. Their passing “caw ” is answered and the birds 
in the tree tops take wing and fall in behind. This com- 
pany travels probably a mile, when another group rises from 
a clump of sheltering pines and joins them. A stretch of 
open country a little farther on gives in greater perspective 
a view of what is taking place. Ahead are other crows, 
usually grouped in small flocks, all struggling against that 
relentless wind. All are traveling in the same direction 
and in precisely the same unmarked path. Behind follow 
still others in a more or less broken line, undulating and 
conforming as nearly as possible to all inequalities of the 
landscape. An hour or more of such labor and the once 
rather broken line has become more populous. <A steady 
stream of black forms comes from as far as one can see, 
passes by, now boisterous, now silent, and then struggles on 
in the opposite direction until the birds become mere dots 
in a sinuous, dusky path. 

And that is not the end. For miles more they travel. In 
fact, not until sunset or after is there an indication that the 
destination is near. Our low-flying black horde, producing 
a distinctly audible, silken rustle with its many beating 
wings, approaches a certain heavily wooded area over the 
center of which hovers a hazy, cloudlike mass—a countless, 
gnatlike swarm of clamorous crows. The seemingly tire- 
less birds, at last nearing their goal, extend their massed 
ranks over a broad stretch a hundred yards or more wide. 
Their individual calls are lost, becoming part of the grow- 
ing din as their batlike forms are swallowed up in this con- 
stantly growing maelstrom. 

From probably three or four lines of flight similar to this 
one is the gathering fed. From the front, just skimming 
the tops of the trees, enter those struggling against the 
wind; on the sides are birds awkwardly tacking against a 
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lateral gale; and from the opposite direction, sailing high 
on slowly moving pinions, are those individuals which have 
had an easy time on their inward journey. With remark- 
able skill these latter glide downward in winding courses, 
and at times make sheer perpendicular drops of a hundred 
feet or more. A spread of the wings deftly arrests their 
fall and they alight on some slender limb. The formerly 
bare branches of hickories, oaks, and chestnuts now strain 
heavily with the weight of closely perched birds. Occasion- 
ally an overladen branch cracks, scattering its load of 
startled crows, which rise, add their calls to the now deafen- 
ing roar above, and join in the whirling rabble to seek new 
resting places. 

The ever-increasing clamor has by this time become a 
veritable babel. Medleyed with the more familiar corvine 
notes are multitudes of others, some weird to the extreme. 
One can hear a rattle as of a stick run rapidly along a 
picket fence, the irritating metallic notes of a defective tin 
horn, soft liquid mutterings, catlike cries, and a thousand 
other calls which defy imitation and beggar all description. 

As the darkness deepens, less and less is heard of the open- 
throated “caws.” <A gradual softening of notes has almost 
imperceptibly been toning down the din throughout the 
whole assemblage. Occasionally squads of a hundred or 
more black forms take wing and follow back along one or 
another of the now rapidly diminishing lines of flight, re- 
turning after a short sortie. It would seem almost as if 
they were taking account of a3 laggards and those delayed 
by the elements. 

When practically all illumination in the western sky has 
vanished and when in walking one has to raise a guard- 
ing hand against obstructing twigs, a lull comes rather 
abruptly over the assembly. Desultory gurglings alone are 
heard and only a few restless birds are flying about. (PI. 
Il.) The impression is received that this odd performance 
has come to a close and the birds have settled for the night; 
but, suddenly, without cries of alarm, and with only. the 
rustle of wings to attract attention, a squad of several hun- 
dred passes overhead. Others of greater proportion follow 
close behind. Crows in the tops of the more distant trees 
are seen taking wing, and then, like an oncoming gust of 
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wind, the impulse sends those directly overhead into the air. 
The multitude of black forms quite perceptibly obstructs 
what little daylight still remains, and for several minutes 
the sky is thus darkened. The flight this time is but a short 
one. A dense stand of pine silhouetted in black, possibly a 
quarter of a mile away, is rapidly absorbing the incoming 
thousands. A few moments more and the batlike forms have 
entirely disappeared; only an occasional gurgle or muffled 
rattle betrays their presence. The crows have arrived at their 
roost and have settled for the night. 

The foregoing covers only half of that odd daily winter 
performance of our common crow. The morning witnesses 
essentially a reverse of what has taken place the night before, 
though the departure of the gathered thousands on their 
daily search for food takes considerably less time. 


THE ROOSTING HABIT. 


While crows, even in the nesting season, are more or less 
clannish, their flocking habit is most highly developed during 
the colder months. Soon after the nesting season one may 
expect to see evidences of it, but in the latitude of Washing- 
ton, D. C., it is not until the end of September that roosts 
are well established. At this time the migratory habits of 
these birds have brought together in a comparatively small 
area the bulk of the crow population of North America, so 
that the territory from Connecticut south to Virginia and 
westward to beyond the Mississippi River harbors these 
birds in extremely large numbers. Their roosts are occupied 
with considerable fluctuation in population till the advent 
of milder weather in March, when the numbers rapidly de- 
crease. 

That the roosting habit has been long established, and is not 
a trait acquired since the activities of man have so decidedly 
altered the character of the winter range of these birds, there 
can be little doubt. Probably the oddest and one of the most 
populous of the earlier-known crow roosts was that of the 
“Pea Patch,” an island in the Delaware River. Wilson’s 
account? of the tragic destruction of this colony gives us a 


1 Wilson, Alexander, American Ornithology, Vol. IV, pp. 82-84, Philadel- 
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good idea of one of the calamities that may befall a highly 
gregarious species. 


The most noted Crow roost with which I am acquainted is near New- 
castle, on an island in the Delaware. It is there known by the name of 
the Pea Patch, and is a low flat alluvial spot of a few acres, elevated 
but a little above high water mark, and covered with a thick growth 
of reeds. This appears to be the grand rendezvous or head quarters of 
the greater part of the Crows within forty or fifty miles of the spot. 
It is entirely destitute of trees, the Crows alighting and nestling among 
the reeds, which by these means are broken down and matted together. 
The noise created by those multitudes, both in their evening assembly, 
and reascension in the morning; and the depredations they commit in 
the immediate neighbourhood of this great resort, are almost incredible. 
Whole fields of corn are sometimes laid waste by thousands alighting 
on it at once, with appetites whetted by the fast of the preceding 
BEStiE? Ft" SEDs #, 

The strong attachment of the Crows to this spot may be illustrated 
by the following circumstance. Some years ago a sudden and violent 
north-east storm came on during the night, and the tide, rising to an 
uncommon height, inundated the whole island. The darkness of the 
night, the suddenness and violence of the storm, and the incessant 
torrents of rain that fell, it is supposed, so intimidated the Crows that 
they did not attempt to escape, and almost all perished. Thousands of 
them were next day seen floating in the river ; and wind shifting to the 
north-west, drove their dead bodies to the Jersey side, where for miles 
they blackened the whole shore. 

This disaster, however, seems long ago to have been repaired; for 
they now congregate on the Pea Patch in as immense multitudes as 
ever. 


A variety of situations, differing widely in the character of 
vegetation, are acceptable as sites for crow roosts. Pine and 
other evergreens are most frequently chosen, though records 
of crows passing the night in groves of deciduous trees, as 
oaks and maples, are common. A large roost in Crawford 
County, Kans., is in a heavy stand of cataipa. That crows 
roost among such low vegetation as reeds or tall grass has 
been noted, while in some cases even in severe weather the 
birds have been known to gather on the ground in open fields 
er on exposed sand bars. 


NUMBERS. 


Many attempts have been made to estimate the number of 
birds which gather at some of these roosts. In doing this 
observers usually follow one of two courses: one is to count 
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the birds as they arrive in the evening along their definite 
lines of flight, of which three to six are usually found at each 
roost; the other is to count the birds in a limited portion of 
the assembly after they have settled for the night and then 
estimate the total for the known area of the entire roost. 

The daily fluctuation in the number of birds at one of these 
gatherings, due to change in weather, together with variation 
caused by birds stopping at some local roost when they have 
been overtaken by darkness, makes the computing of their 
number difficult and, in large measure, unsatisfactory. The 
wide variation of the estimates made by several observers 
at the same roost readily shows the uncertainty of results. 
Furthermore, the impression made upon one not very 
familiar with the sight of the gathering thousands is quite 
likely to be an exaggerated one. 

A roost at Arlington, Va., was supposed to have contained 
at the height of its occupancy from 150,000 to 200,000 birds. 
These figures have been averaged from the records of a num- 
ber of observers and may be regarded as reliable. The 
“Arbutus” roost, near Baltimore, contained in 1888, accord- 
ing to the account of Mr. C. L. Edwards,’ a population of 
more than 200,000. The St. Louis roosts, about 1886, con- 
tained from 70,000 to 90,000 crows. One at Peru, Nebr., at 
the same time had 100,000 to 200,000. Other roosts num- 
bering about 200,000 were recorded about the same year in 
New Jersey at Hainesport, Merchantville, Reedy Island in 
the Delaware River, Bridgeboro, and Centerton; and in 
Pennsylvania at Davis Grove and Camp Hill. Some of 
these roosts are still occupied and are said to harbor thou- 
sands of birds. A roost at Woodridge, near Langdon, D. C., 
which appears to be the successor to that cbserved some years 
ago at Arlington, Va., is reported by Mr. A. H. Howell, of 
the Biological Survey, to have harbored in the winter of 
1910-11, 279,000 birds. Mr. Howell estimated that fully 
100 crows a second entered the roost at the height of the 
influx, and added that as this would be 6,000 every minute, 
if the same rate continued for three-quarters of an hour, 
which is about the time occupied by the gathering of the 
clans, 270,000 crows would be established for the night within 


1 Edwards, C. L., Amer. Journ. Psychology, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 454, May, 1888. 
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an area of 5 to 10 acres. He says that while this estimate 
may be short of the actual number it certainly does not 
greatly exceed it. Dr. S. D. Judd observed this same roost in 
February, 1901, and estimated 100,000 as its population at 
that time. 

What was considered to be the successor to the Woodridge 
roost, and the one upon which the writer made observations, 
gave a much smaller number of birds. Observations made 
on January 8, 1911, under a line of flight coming from the 
east, indicated that from 1,800 to 1,900 birds flew past. The 
four lines of flight entering the roost would probably give a 
total population of about 7,500. On this occasion a strong 
wind was blowing at right angles to the direction of flight, 
and, as this caused the birds to spread out in a pathway fully 
half a mile wide, doubtless many were overlooked. About 
the first of January, 1912, the crows forsook this roosting 
place, and, again resorting to the previous site near Wood- 
ridge, combined with a small number which had been using 
this place. The writer visited this roost on January 28, 
1912, and estimated the number coming from the north at 
about 6,500. This would probably mean that the whole roost 
was occupied by from 25,000 to 30,000 birds. 


LOCATION OF ROOSTS, 


In response to a circular letter requesting information on 
the economic status of the crow, issued by the Biological Sur- 
vey in December, 1911, considerable data bearing on the 
location, size, and character of crow roosts occupied during 
the winter of 1911-12 were secured. Upward of 290 corre- 
spondents submitted notes of this nature, and while it can 
not be claimed that the data obtained are anything but a mere 
fragment of knowledge, the compilation of these facts 
brings together much more information on the problem of 
winter crow roosts than has heretofore been collected. 

On the map on page 90 (fig. 1) is recorded a total of 170 
roosts of varying size. This showsthe areas in which a rather 
restricted migratory movement has assembled a large part 
of the crow population of North America. East of the Appa- 
lachians and grouped on the lower watersheds of the Poto- 
mac, Susquehanna, Delaware, Hudson, and Connecticut 
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Rivers are many of the most populous roosts, some of which 
are reported to contain over 100,000 birds. Here the open 
water maintained by most of these streams throughout the 
winter, together with the extensive tidal flats within easy 
reach of these rendezvous, assures the crows of a fairly 
ample supply of food. In the Middle West a greater area 
of favorable winter habitat has permitted the birds to estab- 
lish their roosts over a much broader area. As in the East, 
the winter crows of the Mississippi Valley have selected a 
region well supplied with their customary winter food. 


B2136-53 
Fic. 1.—Map showing location of crow roosts occupied in the winter 
of 1911-12. 


Here the roosts of greatest size are found in southern Indi- 
ana, central Illinois, and westward along the Missouri River, 
while eastern Kansas and northern Oklahoma also support 
vast numbers. During fall and early spring the northern 
States from Maine west to the Plains harbor many migrants, 
and these form at times temporary roosts of considerable 
size. From December to the middle of February, how- 
ever, the birds which frequent these States are compara- 
tively few in number and their roosts seldom contain over 
a few hundred individuals. The more important of these 
are located along the coast of Maine and in west central New 
York in the vicinity of Seneca and Cayuga Lakes. In the 
South the largest colonies are found along the Atlantic and 
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Gulf coasts, and are probably made up of birds, resident in 
southern States, which have congregated at favorable spots. 
Fish crows often form the bulk of the population of southern 
roosts, and in fact are common in colonies as far north as 
Maryland. On the Pacific coast, owing probably to the 
milder winter climate, the roosts are found at higher lati- 
tudes, the coastal region about Puget Sound being an area 
particularly well supplied. 


CROW ROOSTS KNOWN TO HAVE BEEN OCCUPIED IN THE 
WINTER OF 1911-12. 


As a means of presenting such additional information 
about winter roosts as could not be shown on the map (fig. 1), 
the following tabulation will be of interest. In pre- 
senting it, attention must be called to the fact that in most 
cases the number of birds recorded is a mere guess by the 
observer. Some of these estimates are obviously exagger- 
ated. On the other hand, many records of smal! groups 
of crows (50 to 100), especially in northern States, have 
not been noted. This list must not be considered in any 
way a census of the winter crow population of the United 
States, as there doubtless are many roosts which have not 
been recorded. 

Arizona: Santa Catalina Mountains. 
California : 
Monterey. 500 birds. 
Petaluma. Large numbers on 5 to 10 acres of eucalyptus grove. 
Colorado: Beulah. Several hundred on 100 acres of fir and spruce on 
“Old Craggy.” Not used every winter. 
Connecticut : 
Bethel. 
Cedar Mountain, near Hartford. 3,000 on 2 acres of hemlock grove. 
Jewett City. 600 birds. 
New Britain. Thousands on 350 acres. 
Norwich. 2,000 to 3,000 in pine and hemlock. 
Plainville. 
Redding. 2,000 on 14 acres on southern slope of mountain. 
Ridgefield. Large numbers. 
Wethersfield. Thousands of birds in cedars. 
Windsor Locks. 500 om 2 acres of maple, oak, hickory, chestnut, 
and pine. 
Delaware: 
Milford. 1,000 to 3,000 on 25 acres of swamp. 
Wilmington. 
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District of Columbia: Woodridge (near Langdon). 20,000 to 30,000 
on 10 to 15 acres, mainly pine. 


Florida: 
De Funiak Springs. Few birds in shortleaf pines in swamps. 
Orange Lake. 30,000 on 386 acres (on island). These are fish 
crows. 
St. Marks. 
Georgia: 
Athens. Two roosts, 100 and 200 each, in pine and oak. 
Augusta. Thousands on 50 to 100 acres of gum swamps and rice 
fields. 
St. Marys. Many thousands on 10 to 20 acres of cedars in river 
swamp. : 
Illinois: 
Auburn. 5,000 on 10 acres of walnut grove. 
Champaign County. 10,000 to 12,000 in ‘‘ Bowse’s Grove.” 
Dudley. Large numbers. 
Henry. Two roosts, 400 and 1,000 each on 8 acres. 
Joliet. 200 on 264 acres. 
Newman. Thousands of birds. 
New Windsor. 1,000 in oak and other hardwood trees. 
Ottawa. Thousands on 4 acres of pine. 
Rockford. Birds on 2 or 3 acres of second-growth oak. 
Springfield. Several roosts consisting of large numbers. 
Vermillion County. 
Indiana: 
Amo. 300 on § acres of second-growth timber. 
Asbury Chapel (near Bicknell). 500 to 1,000 in cedars. 
Berne. Large numbers. 
Boston. 3,000 on 3 acres. 
Evansville. Birds in willows. 
Greencastle. Large numbers. 
Greenfield. Several hundred thousand on 5 to 10 acres of elm, 
soft maple, and oak. 
Lyons. 1,000 to 2,000 on 100 acres. 
Mitchell. Thousands of birds. a 
Monon. Thousands of birds. 
Richmond. 10,000 to 50,000 on 5 acres. 
Rushville. 3,000 on 40 acres. 
Russellville. A few thousand on 10 acres of low growth elm, 
basswood, and beech. 
Springville. Thousands on 2 acres. On island. 
Towa: 
Clarinda. 1,000 birds. 
Modale. Million birds (?). 
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Onawa. Tens of thousands of birds on bar land in cottonwoods 
and willows. 
Pioneer. 1,000 birds. 
Salix, Woodbury County. 
Springdale. 
West Branch. 
Kansas: 
Clinton. 500 birds. 
Girard. Large numbers on 2 square miles of catalpa grove. 
Labette County. 
Lawrence. 7,000 to 10,000 on 40 acres of oaks. 
Maize. 6,000 to 10,000 in cottonwoods. 
Onaga. Tworoosts. 200 and 400 in walnut trees. 
Wichita. Several roosts. 500 to 2,000 on one-half to 4 acres of 
cottonwoods. 
Kentucky: 
Guthrie. Thousands of birds in cedars and oaks. 
Harrodsburg. Large numbers. 
Lexington. Several roosts, 2,000 to 5,000 each. 
Versailles. 1,000,000 birds (?).* 
Louisiana: 
Avery Island. Several roosts, a few thousand each, in live oak, 
sweet gum, and wax myrtle. 
Baldwin. Birds on 3 acres of oaks and pecans. 
Mansura. Thousands of birds on 1 square mile of willows in 
lake. 
Maine: 
Bowdoinham. Birds on the coast. 
Farmington. 
Mount Desert Island. A few birds. 
Pine Point. 
Maryland: 
Avondale (Carroll County). 50,000 birds. 
Halethorp. 50,000 to 60,000 birds. 
Hill’s Bridge, near Upper Marlboro. Birds on 200 acres of pines. 
Laurel. 
Liverpool Point. 1,000 birds. 
Massachusetts : 
Crow Point (Plymouth County). 
Framingham. 500 birds. 
Gloucester. Large numbers in white pines. 
Hampden. 2,000 in mixed growth of trees. 
Ipswich. Several hundred per acre on a few acres of pines. 
Michigan: 
Kalamazoo. 500 birds. : 
Rockford. Birds on 4 acres of oaks and pines. 
Wayne, Wayne County. 300 birds. 
Wayne County. 200 in evergreens. 
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Mississippi: Muldon. Several thousand birds. 
Missouri: 
Billings. Millions of birds (7). In timber and old cornfield. 
Bucklin. 
Corning. 1,500 on 1,000 acres of willows on sand bar in river. 
Iberia. Birds in oaks. 
La Grange. Not a large number of birds. On islands in river. 
New Haven. 1.200 on 4 to 8 acres of willows and box elders on 
an island. 
Springfield. 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln. Several roosts of several thousands each on 10 acres. 
Linwood. 600 to 700 birds. 
Omaha. 
Peru. 100 in willows on bank of river. 
Pleasant Dale. Birds on 6 to 7 acres. 
Republican River. Several hundred in cottonwoods and willows. 
New Hampshire: Barrington (Strafford County). 1,000 in white pine 
grove in valley. 
New Jersey: 
Bernardsville. Thousands of birds. 
Princeton. 
Ringoes. Tens of thousands of birds on 20 acres. 
Salem. 25,000 on 20 to 30 acres of oaks. 
Yorktown. Thousands of birds. 
New York: 
Auburn. Large numbers of birds. 
Ballston Lake, Saratoga County. 300 to 500 birds. 
Bergen. 
Gardiners Island. 300 to 2,000 in mixed woods. 
Ithaca. Birds in three roosts, aggregating 2,000 to 2,500, in 
junipers. 
Kinderhook. Birds on 5 to 10 acres of hemlocks. 
Lisle. Birds in beeches. 
Mount Sinai, Long Island. Several hundred birds in cedars. 
Pattersonville. Thousands of birds in evergreens. 
Rochester. A small number of birds. 
Schenectady. 75,000 in low pines. 
Varick, Seneca County. 
West Point. Several thousand birds. 
North Carolina: 
Mayodan. Thousands of birds. 
Old Currituck Inlet. 
Swan Island. 5,000 birds; another estimate, 10,000 birds. 
Ohio: : 
Bridgeport. 1,000 on 3 acres of bushes covered with grapevines. 
Dayton. Many hundred birds. 
Oberlin. Several thousand birds. 
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Oklahoma: 
Fairland. Two roosts, 300 and 500 birds, respectively, in oaks. 
Kinnison. Multiple millions (?).* 
Otoe. Three large roosts. 
Stillwater. A few large flocks. 
Oregon: Salem. Several roosts of 100 to 200 birds in fir. 
Pennsylvania: 
Bensalem (Bucks County). 
Buckingham. 300 to 500 on 5 acres of chestnuts on sandy ridge. 
Coatesville. Many thousand birds on 8 to 10 acres of chestnuts 
and oaks. 
Doylestown. 25,000 to 30,000 birds; another estimate, 10,000 in 
oaks and chestnuts on hilltop. 
King of Prussia. 
Lincoln University, Chester County. Large numbers of birds. 
Mountville. 1,000 birds. 
Radnor. 
Shawnee on Delaware. Thousands of birds on 2 acres of hemlocks 
* and pines. 
Shepherdstown. 2,000 birds. 
Rhode Island: Prudence Island. Several hundred birds on 18 to 20 
acres of maples and birches. 
South Carolina: Ashley River, near Charleston. 2,000 to 3,000 birds 
in pine woods on island in marsh. 
Tennessee : 
Columbia. Birds in cedars. 
Knoxville (south of). Tens of thousands on small acreage of 
cedars and pines. 
Texas: Waco. 1,000 in cottonwoods. 
Vermont: : 
Burlington. Several hundred on 5 to 8 acres of white pines. 
Vergennes. A few birds in evergreens. 


Virginia: 
Leesburg. 2,000,000 to 20,000,000 birds (?)* in second growth of 
hardwood. 


Newport News. Birds on 10 acres of pines. 
Washington: 
Bellingham. Birds in firs, cedars, and alders. 
Camas. Thousands of birds in numerous roosts among fir timber. 
Cohasset Beach (Chehalis County). 150 to 200 birds in spruces. 
Seattle. Many birds in wooded swamp. 
West Virginia: 
Bens Run. 300 to 500 principally in yellow pines. 
Letart. 
Parkersburg. Several hundred birds. 
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Wisconsin: 
Genoa Junction. Thousands of birds in. oaks and birches. 
Oconomowoc. Thousands of birds in tamarack swamp." 
Pewaukee. 2,000 to 3,000 on 30 acres. 


WINTER FOOD OF CROWS. 


Aside from the purely ornithological interest which these 
wonderful gatherings of crows possess, considerable eco- 
nomic importance is attached thereto. As in the case of 
some other highly gregarious species, the damage inflicted 
is upon a restricted area. Frequently only a farm or two 
will lose heavily and at times a single field will be stripped, 
while surrounding areas remain untouched. It is fortunate 
indeed that crows do not gather in such compact hordes for 
the express purpose of feeding; little would then be left of 
outstanding corn shocks; straying poultry would pay dearly 
for their liberty; and even larger farm animals might suffer 
from the combined attacks of hungry thousands. But even 
as it is, in some sections there is just cause for complaint 
in the vicinity of these roosts. This is especially true in 
severe weather or on dark, gloomy days, when the birds 
wander but little from their favorite rendezvous, so that the 
farms of the immediate vicinity are compelled to support 
an abnormal number. Damage is greatest in autumn and 
early winter, when considerable shocked corn is available. 
In regions where sorghums are raised extensively, as in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, the damage is at times great. 

A very good idea of the winter food of the crow has been 
derived from examination by the Biological Survey of hun- 
dreds of stomachs and also from the débris composed of 
undigested matter found in quantities at large roosts (PI. 
III). From the beginning of October to the end of Feb- 
ruary animal food comprises less than 18 per cent of the 
total. Several of the important ingredients are strongly 
indicative of the aquatic environment in which these birds 
are found so commonly during the colder months. Craw- 
fish, mollusks, remains of dead fish, and carrion of all sorts 
are regular items of diet. The crow’s consumption of these 
may be considered to be of a neutral or slightly beneficial 
nature. In late fall and early winter grasshoppers are 
eagerly sought, and in sections where the young of certain 
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B635M 


ROOSTING CROWS. 


These crows have gathered in deciduous trees preparatory to moving into a clump of 
near-by pines. Photograph taken after sundown with an exposure of several minutes. 
The air was filled with flying birds, but only those remaining stationary throughout 

the exposure made a full photographic impression. 
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PLATE III. 


B280M 
Fic. 1.—Crow PELLETS. 
These consist of masses of undigested food and are disgorged in great numbers at winter 
roosts. 


B279M 


Fic. 2.—CHARACTERISTIC INGREDIENTS OF CROW PELLETS. 


Collected at the Woodridge, D.C., roost in February, 1912. Included are the wing covers 

of clover-leaf weevils, fragments of crawfish, land and marine mollusks, bones of asmall 
rodent, fragments of larger bones (carrion), hulls of corn and wheat, seeds of greenbrier, 
sour gum, flowering dogwood, poisonous and nonpoisonous sumac, wild grape, knotweed, 
an acorn, and gravel. 
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species are to be found throughout the colder months their 
remains appear in the stomach contents of crows the year 
round. Small mammals up to the size of a cottontail, an 
oceasional chicken or wild bird, and a small proportion of 
hibernating insects of various orders fill out the scanty 
animal diet. 

Roughly speaking, corn comprises about half of the crow’s 
food during the winter months—a startling quantity when 
considered in the abstract, and were it not possible to inter- 
pret this percentage properly, the case of the crow would be 
well-nigh hopeless on this score alone. Most of this corn, 
however, is consumed during December and January, when, 
hard pressed, the birds are forced to forage diligently for 
every stray kernel of waste grain. Much of the corn taken 
at this time may be classified under this head. In our South- 
ern States, where shocked corn may frequently be found 
standing in fields throughout the winter, losses from crows 
result, especially when the shocks are not well built and 
snugly tied. 

Of wild fruits and seeds the crow consumes a variety dur- 
ing the colder months. These constitute fully a fifth of his 
winter’s food, and in regions where waste corn can not be 
had they furnish the main food supply. Among these are 
the various nonpoisonous sumacs, poison ivy, poison oak, 
greenbrier, pokeberry, bayberry, dogwood, sour gum, wild 
cherry, and acorns. 

Unlike those of many of the more granivorous species, as 
sparrows and gallinaceous birds, crows’ stomachs are not 
suited to the grinding and assimilation of hard substances. 
Consequently the food value of many of these wild fruits 
ceases when the soft outer portion has been removed. To 
aid in even this process of grinding, we find that crows 
swallow large quantities of sand and gravel. After a quan- 
tity of such fruit has been eaten and the digestible portions 
assimilated, the remains are disgorged. This disgorged ma- 
terial usually assumes an elliptical or spherical form similar 
to the pellets ejected by birds of prey. The disintegrated 
remains of countless numbers of these pellets, the accumu- 
lated ejecta of thousands of birds, form a deposit of some- 
times an inch or more in depth at long-established roosts. 
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The fact that embryos of disgorged seeds are seldom in- 
jured and that a large part of those ejected are capable 
of germination, brings up an important economic problem— 
that of the distribution of seeds by birds. Birds generally 
are recognized as one of the potent factors in the extension 
and perpetuation of our plant life, and when the seeds of 
valuable trees and shrubs, or even those of harmless plants, 
are involved the birds no doubt are performing a valuable 
service. On the other hand, the dispersal of seeds of the 
poisonous varieties mentioned must be considered undesirable. 

In the case of the crow the danger of introduction of these 
weeds is of course greatest in the immediate vicinity of 
winter roosts. <A series of nine pellets gathered at one of the 
former roosts, near St. Louis, and examined by the writer, 
contained an average of 36 seeds of poison ivy or poison 
sumac for each pellet. Along with these were seeds of non- 
poisonous sumac, grapes, dogwood, hackberry, a wild bean, 
and a buckthorn. A mass of material gathered at a roost 
near Baltimore contained 156 seeds of poison ivy and sumac, 
estimated to be 25 per cent of the bulk of the pellets. These 
also contained 11 seeds of nonpoisonous sumac, 6 of green- 
brier, 4 of juniper, and 1 of hackberry. Mr. W. L. McAtee, 
of the Biological Survey, has informed the writer that at 
the roost formerly located at Woodridge, near Langdon, 
D. C., he recorded the following species of plants in such 
abundance as to justify the belief that they had sprouted 
from seeds brought there by crows: Poison ivy, poison sumac, 
flowering dogwood, sour gum, arrowwood, and frost grape. 
He also stated that in 1 square yard there were 51 plants of 
poison ivy. In fact, wherever a crow roost has been estab- 
lished for a period of years a substantial growth of one or 
more of their characteristic food plants is bound to result, 
provided, of course, such other factors as soil, moisture, 
exposure, etc., are favorable. 

That this is only a portion of such material scattered by 
these birds there can be little doubt. Ranging as they do for 
many miles from their roosts during the day, the ejecting by 
crows of seeds of poisonous plants at widely scattered places 
is a more serious problem than is that presented at the roosts, 
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where the growth of the plants is confined to a limited area. 
At the same time the conditions about the roosts are very 
often unfavorable to the growth of such seeds, as would be 
the case in the dense stands of pine so frequently chosen, 
while the seeds dropped at various feeding places during the 
day have a much better chance to sprout. 

Although it must be admitted that any agency aiding in 
the reproduction of poisonous plants should not receive 
encouragement, it will be, well before passing judgment on 
the crow to notice other factors working toward the same 
end. The records of bird stomachs examined by the Bio- 
‘ logical Survey show that no less than 65 species of birds 
feed on poisonous species of ivy and sumac. Many of these, 
considered among our most beneficial birds, possess the same 
objectionable habit of disgorging noxious seeds of which 
the crow has been accused. In several cases also the per- 
centage of such food eaten by these birds exceeds that of the 
crow. To attempt to restrict the spread of poison ivy and 
poison oak by a war of extermination upon the crow would 
be akin to an effort to check the chestnut-blight disease by 
exterminating all bird life. In each case there are many 
other agencies producing the same results, so that the elimi- 
nation of one only would have no appreciable effect. At the 
same time it may be mentioned that poison ivy readily 
reproduces itself through its roots and often spreads over 
considerable areas in spite of vigorous efforts to extermi- 
nate it. 


CONCLUSION. 


Ornithologically, aside from all economic consideration of 
good or harm arising from the gathering of immense num- 
bers of crows, a winter crow roost must be regarded as one 
of the most wonderful of bird phenomena still existing in- 
close proximity to large cities. In many instances the lines 
of flight pass daily over metropolitan districts during the 
winter months, yet only an extremely small proportion of 
the populace realizes their significance. In the immediate 
vicinity of the roosts the gathered thousands seldom fail to 
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incite the latent instincts, so frequently present behind the 
shotgun, to kill for the mere sake of killing, regardless of 
whether the birds may be doing good or harm. The easy 
pot shot at hundreds of closely perched birds is a chance 
that few gunners seem able to resist. But the fact that these 
birds have maintained this interesting habit even in the face 
of constant persecution over a period of many years bids 
fair to insure its continuance as long as crows remain abun- 
dant. 

Economically the roosting habit is of considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as it results in the gathering of thou- 
sands of individuals of a species possessing some harmful 
traits. Fortunately the clans do not assemble for the pur- 
pose of feeding; but even as it is, large numbers of crows 
ofttimes forage together on comparatively small areas in 
the vicinity of roosts. Harm is then almost sure to be done 
to crops which may still be in the field. Under such cireum- 
stances vigorous and concerted action by all farmers in the 
vicinity appears to be the only recourse. A roost attacked 
for several successive nights by a number of gunners is 
almost certain to be deserted, and the occupants will move on. 
As an agency working toward the extensive distribution of 
noxious seeds the crow roost itself can not be regarded in the 
serious light in which some writers have portrayed it. Much 
greater harm would result if the multitudes of crows passed 
the night individually or in small flocks at various scat- 
tered places, as do so many other birds which feed exten- 
sively on the same seeds. Al] things considered, the habits of 
our crows during the colder months are largely neutral ex- 
cept in localities where in late autumn such crops as corn 
and sorghum may be subject to attack. The crow offsets 
these losses to a large extent, however, by its consumption 
of grasshoppers. 


HOW ENGINEERING MAY HELP FARM LIFE. 


By E. B. McCormick, Chief, Division of Rural Engineering, 
Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


ARMING operations in the United States are being 

gradually put, either consciously or unconsciously, on a 

basis similar to that existing among manufacturing organ- 
izations. 

In the day of “dollar land” and virgin soil the investment 
represented was so small that a farmer was securing a reason- 
able return on his capital and labor if he made no more than 
a comfortable living for himself and family. The richness 
of the soil, however, made it very probable that a return con- 
siderably in excess of this figure would be secured, even with- 
out the use of improved methods and equipment. But the 
present price of land is such that to secure a return on the 
capital value it is necessary not only to obtain and maintain 
the maximum output but to do so at a minimum cost. This 
problem, expressed in terms of the factory manager, is— 


to increase the quantity of production without decreas- 

ing quality, to reduce the shop cost per unit of product to 

the minimum, and to decrease the overhead to the lowest 
possible amount that will admit of efficiency of operation. 
The production may be increased in quantity in one of 
several ways: First, by increasing the force of workmen 
and the working hours per day; second, by improved ma- 
chinery and equipment; third, by rearrangement of plant to 
permit ease and rapidity of operation; fourth, by improv- 
ing the working conditions to such an extent that a greater 
production per workman per day will be secured. Shop 
cost in most cases can be reduced only by securing an in- 
creased output per workman per day. In order to secure 
this result, it may and probably will be necessary to install 
some improved machinery and to better the working con- 
ditions. The overhead charges can be reduced only by a 
careful and accurate, though not necessarily intricate, sys- 
tem of cost accounting that will detect unnecessary and 
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unprofitable operations, equipment, superintendence, and 
investments. 

The first-mentioned method of increasing production— 
that of increasing the force employed and the working 
hours per day—was the one formerly in vogue in manu- 
facturing plants. In most industries, happily, it is now 
relegated to the scrap heap, and revived only for occasional 
use when there is an unexpected temporary demand for in- 
creased production which can not be met in sufficient time 
by one of the other methods, and which is so temporary 
in its nature that it is unprofitable to make the necessary 
rearrangements to put one of the other methods in force. 

As in the case of the manufacturer, so with the farmer, it is 
the other three methods of increasing production which are 
most vital, and it is here that the engineer can be of material 
assistance to the farmer. The economical and comprehen- 
sive use of machinery of various types; the arrangement and 
grouping of farm buildings and structures, as well as the 
construction of individual buildings; the development of 
natural resources for furnishing power, as a substitute for 
manual and animal Jabor now employed at considerable in- 
convenience and excessive overhead cost; these are among 
the various lines of activity in which the specialized know]l- 
edge and experience of the engineer may be highly useful in 
connection with farming operations. It must be clearly 
understood that this character of assistance does not in any 
way duplicate or antagonize regular farming operations, such 
as the character of crops to be grown, the method of tillage 
to be employed, and the fertilizer to be used, which lie within 
the province of the trained farmer or agricultural specialist. 

Aside from the material phases of this engineering service, 
a consideration of first importance is that the engineer can be 
helpful in securing for the farmer those conveniences and 
comforts of home life which are now possessed by the city 
dweller. 

MACHINERY. 


Leaving out of consideration the business of truck farming 
and other special branches, it is necessary for the average 
farmer to till a considerable acreage if he is to secure more 
than a bare livelihood for himself and family. This can not 
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be done profitably without the use of the requisite amount 
of suitable machinery. What will be the amount and char- 
acter of machinery required will, of course, vary with the 
conditions. The readiness with which the farmer has grasped 
the possibilities of increased returns by extending his acreage 
and employing necessary machinery has led to the develop- 
ment in the United States of a manufacturing industry that 
is one of the largest in the country. Much of the product 
turned out by this industry is remarkable both for its effect- 
iveness and its low cost to the consumer. As in any other 
industry, however, there is a certain percentage of the 
product that is of an inferior quality, built to sell rather 
than to use, and although it may in some cases be sold at a 
lower price than the well-built apparatus, it is, because of its 
inferiority, exorbitant in cost. Furthermore, a particular 
type of machinery may prove admirably adapted for cer- 
tain operations in a given locality, but may not prove the 
most desirable for use under different conditions. While 
the types may be approximately the same, there may be cer- 
tain radical differences in design or construction which render 
one machine better for certain conditions than others. To 
cull out the inferior machines and to perform the more diffi- 
cult task of selecting from among the good ones those best 
adapted for any given purposes, requires a knowledge of 
machinery and engineering greater than that usually acquired 
without special training. 

A concrete example of the decision a farmer is oulled 
upon to make in selecting machinery is shown when one con- 
siders the methods of rating horsepowers. The horsepower 
of a steam engine is stated in terms of the average steam pres- 
sure in the cylinder, the number of revolutions of the engine, 
the length of the stroke, and the piston area, the result being 
expressed as “indicated horsepower.” This method of rating 
does not take into consideration the losses that occur between 
the cylinder and the belt wheel, and consequently a 10-horse- 
power steam engine will not deliver 10 horsepower to the belt 
wheel when running under normal conditions of steam pres- 
sure and speed. On the other hand, the gas engine is rated 
ordinarily in terms of the brake horsepower, which is the 
horsepower delivered to the belt. Owing to the fact, how- 
ever, that a gas engine has one definite speed and definite 
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horsepower at which it is most economical and which it can 
not exceed to any appreciable extent, it has been the policy 
of some gas-engine manufacturers to underrate the horse- 
power of the engine, thus leaving a margin of safety for over- 
loading; other manufacturers of gas engines rate the horse- 
power at exactly what the brake test shows; and still others 
overrate the horsepower of the engine. It is therefore very 
difficult to select an engine of the desired capacity from the 
ratings of the manufacturers. Another point that enters 
in to add to the confusion is the fact that a steam engine re- 
sponds very readily to overload conditions and may be called 
upon to perform as high as 50 per cent in excess of its rated 
capacity, while the gas engine does not possess this elasticity 
and can not be relied upon to perform work in excess of its 
normal horsepower. 

When it comes to the selection of an engine to operate 
certain machines, or the selection of a machine of suitable 
size for an engine already in operation, the confusion be- 
comes still greater, as there is even less uniformity in the 
method of rating horsepower required to operate such ma- 
chines as feed grinders, ensilage cutters, pumps, ete. The 
figures published are likely to be those obtained either by 
estimation, calculation, or shop test, the latter method, of 
course, being more accurate; but even that does not take 
into consideration the conditions the machine will meet in 
the field. Other factors that the engineer will take into 
consideration in proportioning outfits are those of the prob- 
able losses occurring between the engine and the machine 
operated, such as belt slip, lack of alignment, etc., and the 
likelihood of the engine being called upon to perform for 
a short period work considerably in excess of that normally 
required of it. : 

Agricultural machinery has necessarily been developed 
from two standpoints: First, that of the farmer, to keep 
the cost down; second, that of the reputable manufacturer, 
to turn out the most efficient machine possible. These view- 
points are to a certain extent antagonistic: they should be 
reconciled with the one view of producing the most efficient 
machine possible at the lowest consistent price. The rea- 
sonableness of the price should be gauged, not by the first 
cost, but by the return on the investment, which perforce 
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includes the amount of time during which the machinery 
lies idle. In establishing and maintaining such a standard 
the engineer can be of inestimable value through his work 
as a mediator between the farmer and the manufacturer. 
Certain standards may be established for output of the dif- 
ferent machines, and the established price for such ma- 
chines will then be that at which the manufacturer best 
equipped to make them can turn out the necessary number 
to meet the demand. Unless his price can be met by the other 
manufacturers they must either go out of business or rely 
for their trade on the uninformed farmer who by the pur- 
chase of these high-priced machines immediately becomes 
handicapped in his competition with his neighbors. 


ARRANGEMENT OF FARM PLANT. 


The modern manufacturing plant is so located, arranged, 
and constructed that the particular product it manufactures 
progresses from the raw material on through the different 
operations in a regular order. There is no doubling back 
upon itself during its progress, and every effort is made to 
secure convenience and rapidity in the process. No two 
plants, however, will be exactly alike, even though manufac- 
turing the same product, because the factors of site, switch- 
ing facilities, locality, nature of labor available, and source 
of power all enter in to modify the general design. It is 
possible in the case of every farmer so to locate the fields, 
roads, barns, sheds, houses, etc., that the operations on that 
farm will be performed with the maximum efficiency and 
with the least loss of motion. The differences in arrange- 
ment and layout between two farms turning out approxi- 
mately the same product are likely to vary even more than 
in the case of two factories because of the wider probable 
range in natural conditions. This means that even greater 
study must be put on the plant arrangement of the farm than 
of the factory if maximum efficiency is to result. Admirable 
arrangements have been and may be made by men who, 
though not trained in engineering, possess naturally the 
qualifications of competent factory managers. Yet in gen- 
eral it is probable that far more efficient layouts will be made 
if supervised by men trained in factory engineering, who 
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at the same time have learned the local conditions and the 
operations to be performed in each and every case, just as 
they would learn those conditions and processes in the case 
of any factory under their supervision. 

The architectural engineer can. bring to the aid of the 
farmer in the construction of farm buildings and structures 
the technical knowledge that will secure maximum space at 
minimum cost, combined with a result at once convenient 
and of pleasing appearance. This latter factor is one that is 
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Fic. 2.—Layout of farm buildings designed to meet certain operations and 
conditions on a particular farm. 
often overlooked, yet, in the opinion of the writer, is a very 
important one. 

Figure 2 shows an actual layout of farm buildings de- 
signed to meet certain definite operations and conditions 
on a particular farm. An analysis of this plan shows the 
location of a house easily accessible to the main highway. 
The house being on the east side of a north-and-south high- 
way, the interior arrangement is so planned that the dis- 
advantage of a western exposure is overcome and the effect 
of a southern exposure is secured. This house is well sepa- 
rated from other farm buildings, but commands a view of 
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all of them and is not so far away as to render the passing 
back and forth unnecessarily arduous. 

A few of the points that are brought out by an inspection 
of this plan in connection with the arrangement of the farm 
buildings and the fields are: 

(1) Vehicles and implements coming from the road go 
direct to the sheds without passing close to the house or 
other buildings, except the horse barn. In coming from the 
fields they may be taken direct to the sheds, and, without any 
doubling back, the horses pass into the ables or into the 
horse lot. 

(2) The horse barn is equally accessible from the imple- 
ment yard, the farm lane, or the horse lot. 

(3) The shop is so located that the operations of horse- 
shoeing or vehicle and implement repairing may be carried 
on either inthe shop or immediately adjacent to it, without 
the necessity of bringing the work any appreciable distance 
or of requiring much traveling back and forth. 

(4) The location of the farm office immediately over the 
shop gains all the advantages of a lookout tower, from the 
windows of which the owner or manager may command a 
view of practically the entire farm. It has the further ad- 
vantage that on rainy days when he is most likely to be carry- | 
ing on office work the other employees of the farm are prob- 
ably engaged in work in or near the shop, and, therefore, 
come directly under his supervision. 

(5) The location of the cattle barn, which is designed for 
feeding purposes only, is such that it is readily accessible 
from the farm lane, the feed lot, or the fields. 

(6) The corn crib is so located that it serves as a portion 
of the fence for the hog lot, and requires the minimum 
handling of corn from the on to the lot. 

(7) The vegetable and flower gardens may be reached 
handily from the house, and yet are entirely distinct from 
other farm activities and well removed from the poultry 
house. 

(8) That provision in this plan has been made for future 
growth is shown by the fact that a site has been set aside 
that will give a convenient location for additional buildings 
to house any of the activities of the farm. 
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(9) The buildings most necessary of access from the 
kitchen are located close to it in convenient order and con- 
nected by a protected passage. At the same time they may 
readily be reached from the other parts of the farm. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF POWER. 


There are to-day on many farms streams that are capable 
of furnishing sufficient power for many of the operations 
of wood sawing, feed grinding, churning, washing, separa- 
tion of milk, ete., as well as providing sufficient current to 
operate a number of lights and a few small appliances such 
as flatirons, motors for sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
ice-cream freezers, etc. On the other hand, as evidenced by 
the inquiries coming into the Office of Public Roads and 
Rural Engineering, there has been an attempt in many cases 
to make use of or develop the power of streams which are of 
insufficient capacity. In the aggregate, considerable sums 
have been spent in an attempt to develop these insufficient 
supplies. The problem of the development of these powers 
and the question as.to whether a particular source of power 
is sufficient to warrant development is one that can be settled 
by the engineer only. 

The arrangement of the farmhouses should provide for 
the greatest utility and at the same time include many of the 
comforts and conveniences in the way of light, ventilation, 
heating, and equipment for expediting cooking and house- 
keeping operations and reducing the drudgery thereof. 
This problem can best be solved by the architect who to his 
technical training has added a knowledge of the conditions 
to be met. 


WATER SUPPLY AND SANITATION. 


We are accustomed to think of the cool, shaded open well 
and the sparkling spring in some ravine as being the sources 
of drinking water that is far superior to any available to the 
city dweller. Asa matter of fact the well curb may be lower 
than the surrounding ground, and the well may for years 
have been acting as a collector of germs of all kinds until even 
the bucket itself is lined with them. The spring may be and 
many times is merely the outlet of a drain from some field 
badly contaminated by sewage or other refuse, and the water 
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from the spring may be loaded with germs, such as typhoid. 
A person drinking such water may, if the fortunate possessor 
of a strong constitution and under favorable conditions, 
maintain these germs within his system without fatal or even 
serious effects. It is a fact, however, that the per capita 
prevalence of typhoid and similar diseases is greater in subur- 
ban and rural communities than in the crowded cities, in spite 
of the slums existing in many of the latter. So well estab- 
lished is this fact that it is now not unusual to hear the ex- 
pression “ vacation typhoid,” when speaking of a case exist- 
ing in the fall or winter that is reasonably traceable to con- 
ditions existing in the locality where the patient spent his 
vacation. 

In most localities in the United States it is easily possible 
to secure a reasonably copious supply of pure water, but the 
methods employed in one locality may not do in another. The 
constructions to be employed in securing the supply and pro- 
tecting it after it is secured are in the main simple if adapted 
to the conditions. In many cases, through lack of sufficient 
forethought or knowledge on the subject, the source of water 
supply is located at the most inconvenient point on the farm, 
because of the belief that water can be obtained more readily 
there than at any other point. In many cases such location 
is absolutely unnecessary. The engineer’s knowledge may 
permit him to study the local information available on the 
subject of ground waters and locate the supply at a point 
which makes it most convenient to all operations of the farm. 

In two typical cases now being worked out by the Office 
of Public Roads and Rural Engineering in adjacent locali- 
ties, the conditions warrant in one case the use of a ram 
operated by the flow from an artesian well; in the other it 
has been decided that a gasoline engine and a deep-well 
pump will prove to be the best solution. In the one case an 
underground pressure tank can be used, located near the 
source of water supply, and furnishing water under pressure 
to all the buildings and feed lots: in the other case it has 
been about decided to use a combined system consisting of a 
pressure tank in the basement of the dwelling and a small 
storage tank located in one of the barns and supplying two 
or three buildings and feed lots. The points that have been 
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considered in determining the type of installation to be em- 
ployed are the operations carried on, the contour of the 
ground, the location of the water supply, the location of the 
present buildings, which was already fixed, and the probable 
location of additional buildings to be erected as needs arise, 
not neglecting, of course, the amount of money that could 
reasonably be spent on the installation without raising the 
permanent investment beyond a point where returns might be 
expected. 

The engineer may not stop when he has located the source 
of supply and arranged to protect it from contamination; 
his next step is to arrange for the distribution of the water 
to the farmhouse and the other buildings of the plant. 
With a knowledge of plumbing appliances and methods 
possessed by a competent sanitary engineer, the water sup- 
ply can be carried into the house and to various parts about 
the farm at a comparatively low cost. With the system cor- 
rectly installed, the first cost may be saved many times over 
in the operation of the entire plant through reduced labor 
and the consequent increased time for other work, to say 
nothing of the added convenience and pleasure to be derived 
from such an installation. 

Closely connected with the problem of water supply is 
that of sewage disposal. Formerly it was considered that 
but one of two methods was available for the disposal of 
human excreta—that of a community sewer or open privy 
vaults. To-day there are in use several methods lying be- 
tween these two. 

A vault may be used and rendered to a great extent sani- 
tary. Cesspools under certain conditions may be advisable. 
A septic tank with some one of several forms of distribution 
and aeration may be found to fit the needs and be within 
reasonable limits of expenditure. 

Even more than some of the other problems of rural en- 
gineering, that of sewage disposal is one whose solution is 
determined to a great extent by the local conditions. An in- 
stallation that has proven satisfactory in some cases has 
turned out to be a complete or partial failure when applied 
under other circumstances. In order so to design and locate 
a disposal plant that contamination is avoided, not only on 
the premises of the owner but on those of his neighbors, 
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requires the services of a man who not only has the neces- 
sary scientific training, but, who can draw from his own 
experience and from that of others. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


In figuring on the installation of what might be called the 
producing plant of the farm, which includes barns, stables, 
sheds, shops, fields, etc., the element of return on investment 
must be considered. While in the design of such a plant there 
should be an effort made to secure pleasing effects, this is 
not the essential feature, the factor of utility being pre- 
dominant. To build a barn unduly expensive or larger than 
is likely to be needed within a reasonable length of time is 
poor business management. In the design and construction 
of the farmhouse, however, the question of utility alone 
should not be the determining factor. The first thought 
should be the making of a home. The amount of money to 
be invested in the building of the home should not be deter- 
mined by its relation in size to the balance of the plant, nor 
by the amount that is necessary merely to provide a shelter, 
but the amount to be invested should be that which the 
owner may reasonably afford without financially crippling 
himself too severely. The average city dweller in buying a 
house for a home does not proceed solely on the basis of what 
he can expect to secure in case it is ever desirable to place 
the house on the market. He is not likely to consider the pur- 
chase of a home as a financial investment, but as a social one, 
which will enable him to secure for his family the comforts 
and conveniences that he could not secure in a rented house, 
and to have for his family a genuine home, a genuine home 
life. If he is able when the time arrives to dispose of his 
property to financial advantage, well and good; if not, he 
considers, and properly so, that he has made a good invest- 
ment from the social side. 

There is no panacea that will cure the yearning for city 
life evidenced by the country boys and girls of to-day, but 
there are certain conditions which if established will add 
materially to the attractiveness of life in the country, and 
should therefore prevent them from flocking to the cities 
merely to avoid life on the farm. It is not to be expected 
that every person raised on a farm will desire to follow 
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farming as a life work, nor is it necessarily desirable that 
they should do so. Many of the boys will feel a calling to 
one or another of the professions, and it is probable that if 
allowed to follow their bent they will be far more successful 
and contented than if overpersuaded to stay with the farm. 
The problem is not to force the boy or girl to remain on the 
farm, but to assist them in every way in making an intelli- 
gent choice. Their choice can not possibly be intelligent 
unless they are familiar with farm life under its best con- 
ditions. The architect and the engineer can assist in bring- 
ing about these conditions much more rapidly and effectively 
than could possibly be done by persons untrained in these 
professions, however enthusiastically they might work for 
the desired ends. 

It is true that in some cases engineers have failed to pro- 
duce the desired results in connection with farm operations. 
This failure may readily be traced to the fact that the 
attempt was made by engineers who had not become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the conditions and necessities of the 
field in which they were working. The same failures have 
been obtained by others as well as engineers when working 
in any unknown field. In the past it was difficult in many 
cases to secure an engineer who, in addition to his technical 
training, was possessed of the necessary knowledge of farm 
conditions to enable him to apply engineering principles 
thereto. At the present time, however, the demand for men 
of this kind is being met in part by young men who are 
being turned out from land-grant colleges, trained either in 
agricultural engineering courses or in mechanical, civil, or 
electrical engineering courses in which the application of 
engineering principles to farm life has been emphasized. 
This supply of available engineers will undoubtedly increase 
for several years to come, and these men will most certainly 
leave an impress on the farming life of this country which 
will tend to raise the standards of living as well as the 
standards of production to an even higher extent than they 
now are. 


eC — 


SOME OUTSTANDING FACTORS IN PROFITABLE 
FARMING. 


By J. S. Cates, 


Agriculturist, Office of Farm Management. 


HE principles which underlie profitable farming are not 
unlike those which underlie the profitable conduct of 
any business. The difference is merely in the application. 
The one fundamental principle underlying all successful 
business undertakings is that the cost must be less than the 
selling price. in the operation of this principle, agriculture 
is no exception. Farming, however, is such a complex busi- 
ness, and the different enterprises making up the farm unit 
are so intricately related, that it is often well-nigh impos- 
sible to determine the true cost or the true selling price of a 
farm product. However, the relation of any factor in 
farming to the profits of the farm as a whole, by the study 
of a large group of farms, can be fairly accurately deter- 
mined. This relation of the individual enterprise to the 
profits of the whole is perhaps the best guide to successful 
farming and to an understanding of the principles upon 
which good farm organization is based. 

One of the first and most important factors having to do 
with profitable farming, as in all other lines of business, is 
the size of the enterprise. There are several measures of 
size of a farming enterprise. Perhaps in operations of the 
same general type, the area of the farm furnishes the most 
significant measure of size. Of course, size in acres can not 
be used in comparine a truck farm or a farm of any in- 
tensive type With a general farm. Despite the much-talked- 
of idea of “a little farm well tilled,” actual records from 
thousands of farms covering pretty well the whole United 
States go to show that little farms do not often make big 
profits, and that as a rule the profits from farming vary di- 
rectly with the size of the business. It. might, however, be 
pointed out in this connection that the opportunities for 
loss vary also in the same way. 

In a study of the agriculture of Chester County, Pa., 115 
farms of the group of 60 acres and under, averaging 40 
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acres, only 8 per cent made labor incomes? of $1,000 or more, 
and the average for the group of this size was $404. Of the 
group ranging in size from 161 to 393 acres, averaging 203 
acres, 68 per cent made $1,000 or more, the average for the 
whole group being $1,575. 

In a similar study made in the extensive farm region of 
the upper Mississippi Valley States, the 160-acre farm groups 
gave an income over five times that of the 40-acre group. 
Results closely paralleling these are secured wherever such 
studies are made of comparable types of farming. It is not 
surprising that this is true when we consider some of the 
handicaps under which the small farm is operated. For 
instance, in the group of large general farms in the Chester 
County area, the value of machinery equipment per acre of 
crops was only about one-half that of the small-farm group 
and the crop acres per horse was nearly double, as was also 
the crop acres per man. Furthermore,a small farm is rarely 
adequately supplied with equipment to enable the farmer to 
properly do his work. 

A recent study of machinery equipment on over 1,100 
farms in western New York showed that when, for instance, 
a sulky plow was used to cover 15 acres annually the cost 
per day of use for the machine alone was 83 cents. When 
this same plow was used to cover 55 acres annually the cost 
was reduced to 57 cents per day. A grain drill when used 
to cover 20 acres annually cost per day used, $2.97; when 
used to cover 117 acres annually the cost per day dropped to 
$1.04. A grain binder, when used to cover 15 acres per year, 
cost per day used the surprising sum of $8.15; when used to 
cover 85 acres per year the cost per day used was $2.41. 

Another striking disadvantage of a small farm is that 
the restricted acreage does not permit of a sufficient diversi- 
fication in the farm enterprises to furnish a good, even, 
all-the-year-round employment of labor. As a result, the 
labor employed by the year is often idle for long periods. 
Whether this labor. be hired, or be the services of the farmer 
himself and his family, the results are the same. Rather 

1Labor income: Roughly speaking, what a farmer earns over what the 
money he has tied up in his farm would earn for him if put out at interest. 
Labor income is found by subtracting a fair rate of interest on investment 


from the total annual farm income, which includes all receipts except those 
items which the farm contributes directly to the family living. 
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than be idle for a long period, this labor might well be 
employed in some industry which yields even but slight 
profit. In the larger size farms this factor can easily be 
provided for. The minimum size of a farm for efficiency 
should be such as will furnish opportunity for adequate 
employment for labor, machinery, equipment, and work 
stock. 

Jt is not always possible for a farmer to enlarge his busi- 
ness by investing more capital until it shall have reached 
the optimum size. He can, however, quite often rent addi- 
tional land. In many parts of the United States the figure 
paid for land rental, either in cash or in part of the crops, 
amounts to considerably less than a normal interest charge. 
A study of three groups of tenant farms located in Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa, showed that the tenants paid on the aver- 
age a rental equivalent to only 3.5 per cent of the value of 
the farm. A farmer with restricted means, therefore, under 
such circumstances need not worry about his inability to 
purchase when he can rent more cheaply than he can own. 

The diversity of enterprises making up the farm unit 
shows an important relation to profit. The successful farm 
usually has from three to five important sources of income. 
There are some extraordinary circumstances under which a 
farmer may find it more profitable to raise only a single 
crop, and even to buy feed to supply his live stock, than to 
engage in diversified farming. These conditions are excep- 
tional, however, and such a farm is always subject to dis- 
aster through the failure of that single crop, as well as 
through failure of market conditions. And, further, no 
‘single cropping system offers an opportunity for continu- 
ous employment throughout the year, while with a diversi- 
fied agriculture the leaks caused by idle seasons can be 
largely overcome. . 

Live stock on the farm usually helps greatly in furnishing 
continuous employment. Live stock is primarily a method 
the farmer employs of marketing his produce, and the live- 
stock yield must be equivalent to the market price of the 
feed or a loss is occasioned; but if live stock yields even 
a small margin over current prices of feed, yet the labor em- 
ployed in caring for the stock would be otherwise idle, then 
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the industry becomes highly desirable and contributes to the 
profit of the farm. 

The factor of profitable farming which has probably here- 
tofore received more attention than any other has ‘been 
what might be termed efficiency, that is, the crop yield 
and production per animal. As a rule, crop yields for a 
community are considerably below what would be the most 
profitable, and production per animal is decidedly below 
what has been shown to be the most profitable. In the case 
of crop yields, however, investigations have shown that 
the biggest yield is not, by any means, always the most 
profitable yield. As a rule, the most profitable yield of 
crops for a community ranges from 15 to 30 per cent above 
the average of the good farmers of that community. If the 
yield rises much above this figure, the profits of the farmer’s 
business are usually found to decrease. It is possible to 
suffer from too big crop yields. Quite a few American 
farmers have reached this point. The optimum yield for 
greatest profit, of course, varies widely with different soils 
and economic conditions. 

Studies of one large group of Pennsylvania farms showed 
~ when the yield of crops reached a point about 35 per cent 
above the average for the region, that there was a sharp de- 
crease in profits. The price of products as related to the 
relative costs of yields of different magnitudes seems to be 
the governing factor in determining the most profitable 
yield. Survey studies indicate that very few farmers are 
producing as large crop yields as existing economic condi- 
tions warrant. Farm practice, in the aggregate, always re- 
sponds to changed prices of commodities, but this response 
by the individual farmer, in the majority of cases, is made 
far more slowly than the greatest profit would indicate. 

To illustrate how the yield is determined by prevailing 
price of a product, the case of corn in North Carolina may 
be cited. In the decade previous to the last, the average 
price per bushel of corn in that State was about 55 cents. 
The yield per acre was around 13 bushels. During the past 
decade the price has ranged around 85 cents a bushel, and 
the yield has increased to about 20 bushels per acre. The 
explanation of this probably lies in the fact that under the 
higher prevailing price it became profitable to use more 
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fertilizer and legumes and give better tillage to the crop than 
under the low scale of prices. No doubt the average yield is 
yet far below what would be the most profitable under exist- 
ing conditions. : 

Survey studies have never disclosed, however, a group of 
farms on which the yield per cow had reached a point above 
which profit decreased. There does seem to be a point in 
yield per cow above which increased yield is not accom- 
panied by much further economy of feed. Recent studies 
of feed cost as related to milk yield, made on four farms 
located respectively in Michigan, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina, running for five years and involving 
careful, complete yearly records of 443 cow-years, indicate 
that this point is reached at a yield of between 6,000 and 
7,000 pounds of milk. 


Relation of yield and feed cost, per cow, to feed cost per 100 pounds 
of milk produced-+ 


Feed cost. 
Average 

Pounds of milk Cane evita Pee beet Per 100 

(pounds) yearly ?| pounds 
Sy PLUTO! LG ae Beene as ere 16 2,349 $43.93 $1. 87 
SOLU UChr ee: eee 33 3,648 49.47 1.36 
2 U0L 1ST OSes Se Se Sa eee oe 78 4, 596 55.00 1.20 
LOO (U0 3 3 Sos Re Soe eee ee eee ill 5, 450 59.91 1.10 
TATE TON CLO 0) Ae ie Oe et eae a ee eI 109 6,445 62. 85 -98 
UCONN eee tet eA OO OS Ses) s 60 7,514 70. 38 94 
Ve DL TENS L aye he a 5 36 9,049 80. 45 - 89 


1 From records covering five years made on four farms located respectively in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylyania, and North Carolina. 


The accompanying table and graph (fig. 8), both based on 
these records, show that the cost of feed per 100 pounds of 
milk decreases rapidly up until about 6,000 pounds yield, 
after which the decline in cost is very slight. The lesson 
from this study is that it is of much greater importance to 
increase the milk yield up to between 6,000 and 7,000 pounds 
than it is to attempt to get the yield above this figure, as far 
as the economy of the use of feed is concerned. It is easier 
to increase the quantity of milk when it is low than when 
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it is high. It is also easier to raise low crop yields than it 
is to raise already high ones. Furthermore, in both cases 
raising a low yield is the most profitable thing to do. In 
dairying, a high standard of production per cow is usually 
the keynote of success. According to the recent Pennsyl- 
vania study of 289 dairy farms, 48 of these farms showed 
a yield per cow of less than $50. The labor income of these 
farms was 45 per cent below the general average. Twenty- 
eight farmers of the group had incomes per cow of more 


COST OF FEED FER 100488. OF W7/L/C 


es Se o 72. 
THOUSANDS OF LBS. OF WILK PEP VEAP. 


Fic. 3.—Relation of yield per cow to feed cost of milk. (Chart based on data 
in table on p. 117.) 


than $120, and their labor income was 75 per cent above the 
average. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous cause of success in farming 
is prompt and fitting change in type of farming in response 
to economic pressure, as indicated by the market price of 
products as related to cost. The American farmers who are 
most successful usually sense the operation of economic 
forces long ahead of their neighbors. A large number of 
farmers change an old-established system only when forced 
by dire necessity. Not only is there the greatest opportunity 
to any individual farmer through quickly modifying his 
organization in response to changed markets, but such read- 
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justment is of great value to the whole community, for such 
action in time becomes corrective of the changed condition 
from which it sprang. Let us assume, for instance, that 
there is a community engaged largely in live-stock produc- 
tion, and that through some cause feed prices advance to 
such a point that there is more money in selling the raw 
product than in feeding. Under such conditions a large 
number of farseeing farmers will quickly curtail their live- 
stock industry and become sellers of raw feed products. 
This, in turn, has a tendency to reduce feed prices and to 
increase the price of live-stock products, thus bringing about 
the old balance. 

_ The farming business which is of efficient size, and which 
is made up of diverse units, put together in such a way as 
to operate smoothly and well, with full employment of 
both labor and horse and machinery equipment, provided 
supervision is adequate and the enterprises making up the 
farm are selected wisely and are efficient, complies closely 
_with the outstanding factors of profit. 

The ideas concerning successful farming presented in the 
preceding pages can not be put into practice without capital. 
A vast number of American farmers are making their homes 
on impoverished land and are practically without working 
capital. The outstanding factors in profitable farming, in 
such cases, consist in a study of what to do with what they 
already have. The factors of profit must be toned down to 
terms of expediency under existing conditions. 

It is vastly important, from a national welfare standpoint, 
to point out means whereby the now well-to-do farmer can 
increase his earnings. It is absolutely essential to good 
citizenship, however, that the man without capital, living 
on an impoverished farm, be shown the way to make a rea- 
sonable competence sufficient to provide for the education 
of his children. The only opportunity for the farmer 
located on poor land, having no capital, is to substitute his 
time and labor for capital. His first problem is to develop 
soil fertility. The only known, broadly applicable method 
of making poor land rich without extensive capital is 
through legumes and sod crops. Many farmers are not able 
to buy legume seed. Im practically all regions, however, 
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some class of legume seed can be home grown, and from the 
very small quantity required to seed say 1 acre, the poor- 
land farmer can, in a short time, be producing enough seed 
to supply his whole needs. He can, in many cases, with 
great profit have a surplus for sale. 

In the Southern States, vetch, crimson clover, cowpeas, 
and soy beans all seed heavily. In the more northern States 
all of these crops, with the exception of crimson clover, do 
well. The question of growing legume seed at home for 
sale and for planting to improve the soil is the big outstand- 
ing opportunity for the poor man on poor land to develop 
a profitable farming system, and this opportunity can not 
be too strongly emphasized. 


POINTERS ON MARKETING WOODLOT PRODUCTS. 
By Stantey L. Wore, Forest Examiner, Forest Service. 


MAXIMUM WOODLOT RETURNS. 


HE question of securing the greatest cash returns from 
the woodlot is one of finding the market in which the 
demand for each kind of woodlot product is greatest and 
the price highest. The best available market is not neces- 
sarily the first that presents itself. A farmer, for example, 
might sell his timber to a local sawmill for $10 a thousand 
board feet in the log delivered, unaware that in a near-by 
city there is a veneer mill which will give him $24 a thou- 
sand feet for the same material. Or again, in the same 
woodlot there may be some fine hickory trees. From the 
sawmill man the owner could get for these only the same 
price as for the other timber, because hickory, as lumber, is 
not especially valuable. But if there was a handle factory 
within shipping distance, he could probably sell his hickory 
there for between $20 and $30 a thousand. Or still again, 
there might be some black walnut trees for which a firearms 
manufacturer would pay a very high price, enough appre- 
ciably to raise the profit on the whole transaction. Thus a 
study of the material available will often lead to greater 
profits. (PI. IV, fig. 1.) 


WHAT DOES THE WOODLOT CONTAIN? 


The woodlot owner usually knows what kind of trees he 
has, but he is seldom able to tell offhand how many of each 
kind there are, or how many cords or thousand board feet of 
material can be got out of them. Yet in trying to make a 
sale, the first question he is apt to be asked is, ““ How much 
have you?” Unless he has gone over the tract, or had it 
gone over, he is naturally at a loss for definite figures. He 
may have gone over it superficially, and will answer so many 
trees, or perhaps so many of each kind. The manufacturer 
will then most likely say, “ We buy our material measured in 
cords or thousand board feet. How many cords or thousand 
board feet have you?” This time, of course, the owner will 
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be entirely at a loss for an answer, and the chance for a good 
sale may slip by. 

Another thing the owner should know at the start is for 
what purpose his timber is best suited. If it is all of one 
size it may be good for only a single product, such as rail- 
road ties. On the other hand, if there are large trees and 
small trees and medium-size trees, there will be possibly 
the most money in selling each size of tree for a different 
product, the particular one for which it is best adapted. 
White oak will serve as an example. Sound white oak trees 
under 12 inches in diameter should make railroad ties; those 
from 12 to 18 inches, saw logs; and those over 18 inches, 
veneer. (Pl. IV, fig. 2; Pl. VI.) Soundness, of course, 
will have to be taken into account. Defective timber is not 
suitable for products requiring high-grade material. “Cat 
faces” on the trunk near the ground, the result of fire hav- 
ing at some time run through the woods and burnt the bark, 
indicate generally that a tree is hollow or rotten inside. 
White oak trees over 18 inches in diameter that show cat 
faces will probably not yield veneer, but only lumber, and 
perhaps a poor grade of that. 

The first thing to do, therefore, is to find out how much 
timber of each kind the woodlot contains, what products it 
will yield, and what is its general condition and quality. 
The owner can usually do this himself; if he can, it of 
course means so much money saved. In States having or- 
ganized forest departments the State forester usually gives 
advice on such matters, and may even assign one of his 
assistants to estimate the timber in the woodlot, though 
such an assignment can not be counted upon. If the wood- 
lot is small it will be best to measure each tree separately. 
Diameters should be measured at about 44 feet above the 
ground with calipers made for the purpose. Heights should 
be carefully estimated, or measured with some sort of height 
instrument, to the first large limbs. The data should be 
recorded on a tally sheet (no particular form of sheet is 
required) by species, diameter, and height. When the en- 
tire woodlot has been gone over it will be possible to divide 
the trees into diameter classes; for example, 8 to 12 inches, 
12 to 18 inches, and 18 inches and over. As a general rule, 
trees from 8 to 12 inches in diameter will make ties; those 
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from 12 to 18 inches, poles or piling; and those 18 inches and 
over, lumber or veneer. Knowing the diameter and height, 
the amount of timber in board feet in each tree can be found 
by the use of volume tables. General volume tables are in- 
eluded in Farmers’ Bulletin 715, “ Measuring and Market- 
ing Woodlot Products.” Other tables applicable to certain 
individual species may be had from the Forest Service. The 
quantity of cordwood a tract will yield can hardly be esti- 
mated by an inexperienced person, and this is true also of 
such products as pulpwood, tan bark, and the like. Sales of 
such material will usually have to be made on the basis of 
actual cut. 

If the woodlot is large, it will, of course, seldom be possi- 
ble to measure each tree ceparately. The thing to do in such 
cases is to lay out sample plots of a quarter or half acre 

-each, and measure every tree on each plot in the same way 
as when the whole tract is covered. Then, in order to get 
the average stand on an acre, divide the total stand on all 
the plots by the number of acres in the plots. Multiply this 
by the number of acres in the tract to get the total stand. 
The plots, which ought to include at least 10 per cent of the 
total area, should be laid out not only in the best, but also in 
the poorest and in the medium timber, with the aim of 
securing figures of stand which will be representative of the 
tract as a whole. 

Another method is to measure every tree on parallel strips, 
66 feet wide, running through the tract. Every 660 feet in 
length of such strips comprises an acre. Averaging all the 
acres comprised in the strips, and multiplying by the total 
acreage of the tract, gives the total stand, as in the sample 
plot method. Like the plots, the strips should include at 
least 10 per cent of the woodlot. The strip method is per- 
haps the better of the two, since it makes it certain that the 
poorest as well as the best timber will be taken into account. 

Whatever the method of estimating, proper allowance 
must be made for defective timber. To do this accurately 
requires some experience, but for all practical purposes in 
the woodlot the following method will suffice: Dead trees, 
except those killed by fire or other outside agencies, are apt 
to be very defective, and should be culled. Fire or insect- 
killed timber, if it has not deteriorated, can often be util- 
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ized for the same products as live timber; this can be deter- 
mined only by an examination. The utilization of blight- 
killed chestnut is discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 582, “ Uses 
of Chestnut Timber Killed by the Bark Disease.” Trees 
which are dead in the tops should be heavily culled, and 
those which show defects in the butt should be culled accord- 
ing to the extent of the damage. 

When the tract is exceptionally large, it may pay to em- 
ploy a professional “cruiser” to estimate the timber, pro- 
vided his services can be secured at a reasonable price. If 
one is employed, however, it is well to remember that he has 
probably been accustomed to estimating timber on a large 
scale, in doing which it is the custom to be conservative, so 
that his estimate of the smaller tract is likely to give a figure 
somewhat less than the actual stand. 


FINDING A BUYER. 


Once a woodlot owner knows the kind, amount, and 
quality of his timber, the next step is to find someone who 
will buy what he has to sell. It is easy enough, of course, 
to get in touch with local wood-using concerns; a personal 
visit will accomplish the purpose. But if the owner de- 
pends altogether upon local industries to take up his product 
he is likely to find his market extremely limited. Some 
products, such as crossties and fuel wood, have to be sold 
locally; it would not pay to transport them far. But other 
products, among them tan bark, can be shipped 150 miles, 
and still others, like walnut timber for gunstecks, can be 
shipped almost any distance. It is often advantageous, 
then, to procure lists of wood-using firms in his county, in 
his State, and even in neighboring States, as a basis for find- 
ing the best market for the different products of his wood- 
lot. The Forest Service has compiled such lists for a num- 
ber of States, and will be glad to tell applicants how they 
can be secured. 

Railroads are the largest purchasers of crossties. Any 
station agent will furnish information concerning specifica- 
tions and the prices paid by his company. ‘Ties should be 
sold, whenever possible, to the nearest railroad, for it is 
usually impracticable to ship them anywhere by rail on 
account of the high freight rate. Electric railways in cities 
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and towns also use ties, but unless the distance to town is 
short it will not pay to ship them. If such a market is 
available, specifications and prices can be obtained from the 
general offices of the company. Electric interurban lines 
offer the same opportunity for disposing of ties as do the 
steam roads. 

Telegraph and telephone lines are always in the market 
for poies. Most of them have branch offices in towns and 
cities, where prices and specifications can be obtained. If 
not, such information can always be had from the main 
office of the company. Electric power and electric street- 
railway companies also use poles. This offers one of the 
best opportunities for obtaining a good profit from the wood- 
lot, provided the timber is of the right size and quality. 
Pole specifications usually classify the material by 5-foot 
lengths, beginning at 20 feet and running up to 60 feet, with 
a diameter at the top end of 7 inches in the smallest poles 
and correspondingly larger diameters for the longer ones. 
Poles of other sizes are sometimes purchased, however, for 
special purposes. 

Piling is used for the foundation of quays, wharves, 
retaining walls, bridges, and railroads in swampy country. 
The market is not very extensive, but railroads, large con- 
struction firms, and docking companies purchase consider- 
able quantities. Piling timbers must be straight and long, 
and bring good prices. If there are any pile users in the 
vicinity, it will pay to dispose of some of the material in the 
woodlot for the purpose. Lists of users can be obtained 
from the Forest Service. Mines are large users of timber, 
and if the woodlot is in a mining district, it would be well to 
look into this market. 

Sawmills, veneer mills, and fruit and vegetable package 
factories offer a market for the particular kinds and quality 
of woods they handle. These industries buy all their mate- 
rial in log form, an advantage to the wocdlot owner in that 
he does not have to engage in any manufacturing operation 
himself; all he need do is to cut and deliver his timber 
in the rough at the mili (Pl. IV, fig. 2). Veneer logs must 
be of good quality and size, but selected stock brings a high 
‘price. If there is a veneer mill within shipping distance, 
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the woodlot owner with logs to sell should get in touch with 
it. Slack cooperage, tight cooperage, paper pulp, wood dis- 
tillation, tannin extract, excelsior, and handle establishments 
take their raw material in the form of bolts, billets, or cord- 
wood, all measured by the stacked cord (Pls. V, VI, and 
VII). Such products are easily manufactured and handled, 
and the market is usually stable. One or more such industries 
are fairly certain to be located in almost every community; 
lists can be obtained from the Forest Service. Tanning- 
extract plants take the bark of chestnut oak, hemlock, white 
oak, and black oak, and often pay well for it. Bark is meas- 
ured by the cord or ton, a cord of 160 cubic feet weighing 
approximately 1 ton. Furniture and chair factories pay a 
good price for their material, but they require squares or 
other special forms which must be manufactured by the 
woodlot owner. The Forest Service has prepared bulletins 
on the wood-using industries of a number of States, which 
tell the uses to which various woods are put and the quantity 
of each kind used annually for each purpose. They also 
contain directories of wood-using firms arranged according 
to the products they manufacture. A list of these bulletins 
and information as to how to procure them may be had 
upon application to the Forest Service. 

Correspondence with possible buyers is a simple matter. 
They should be told how much and what kind of wood is for 
sale, and asked for information as to specifications and 
prices. To save himself trouble, the woodlot owner should 
ask for prices f. o. b. shipping point. If, in reply, the 
manufacturer quotes prices f. o. b. mill, the woodlot owner 
will have to consider the cost of shipping his material. 
Rates can be obtained from the railroad freight agent at the 
nearest station. 


WAYS OF SELLING WOODLOT PRODUCTS. 


The way in which woodlot products are sold may have 
a good deal to do with the profit an owner gets from his 
tract. There are four ways of selling: (1) by scale meas- 
urement of rough products, using the different log, cord, 
and rick scales; (2) by the piece, for such products as ties 
and poles; (3) by the boundary, for a lump sum; and 
(4) by lumber scale of sawed products. 
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_ Selling by the log or piece is the simplest method, and the 
one that most farmers are probably in the best position to 
follow. It does not require much technical knowledge of 
scaling and the like, or great attention to details. Ties, 
poles, piling, etc., are always sold by the piece. It is a 
simple method; the important things to know are the differ- 
ent grades of each product and their relative value. Fire 
wood, pulp wooed, and excelsior wood are sold either by the 
cord or rick. This, too, is a comparatively simple method 
of marketing, and in small timber it is better than selling 
log scale, on account of the way most log rules underestimate 
the contents of small logs. To be sure of selling profitably 
by the boundary for a lump sum, the wood-lot owner would 
need to make a very careful estimate of the amount and 
value of his timber. Outside of this, the method gives the 
seller the least trouble of any, unless the buyer should make 
conditions in regard to the number, kind, and size of trees 
to be cut, in which case a good deal of supervision on the 
part of the owner would be necessary. Taking everything 
into account, sale by scale measurement or by the piece is 
probably better. 

So far as gross returns go, the owner could probably se- 
cure the most by disposing of his material in the form of 
lumber, or of squares or other special forms demanded by 
the secondary wood-using industries, either sawing out the 
products himself or having the work done by a portable 
mill. This would be complicated, however, by such matters 
as cutting specifications, inspection, seasoning of the prod- 
ucts, and accumulation of waste. The owner would also 
need to know something about grading rules and milling 
methods. On the other hand, he need not make an accurate 
estimate of his standing timber, and he would perhaps be 
able to utilize common and cull logs which he could not haul 
out of the tract at a profit. The lower grades of lumber he 
could use on the farm or dispose of locally. Ordinarily, 
however, manufacturing lumber and special forms would 
not be as advisable as disposing of his products in the rough, 
unless there was a portable sawmill operating in his neigh- 
borhood. In the latter case the production of sawed mate- 
rial might be warranted. The milling could be done by con- 
tract, but the owner should attend to the logging himself. 
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He could turn out shipping lumber or else fill special orders 
from dealers in hickory whiffletree squares, or handle stock, 
oak felloe stock, tight cooperage stock, or car and bridge 
timbers, ash baseball bat or long handle stock, dogwood and 
persimmon shuttle blocks, cedar squares and posts, and 
locust insulator pins. 


PLAN OF UTILIZATION AND COST KEEPING. 


In marketing his woodlot, the owner should have a plan 
to go by and an estimate of the cost of doing the work. It 
ought to be a simple matter to make a working plan. All 
that needs to be shown is how much of each product the 
woodlot contains, to whom each product is to be sold, the 
specifications to which it is to be cut, the price to be received, 
and the cost of cutting and marketing it. With such infor- 
mation systematically arranged, the owner knows just. what 
he intends to do and what profit he ought to make. The 
simplest form of plan is merely a tabular statement of the 
data. Another and perhaps better scheme is to keep the 
data for each class of material on separate cards. This is 
compact and easily referred to. 

To figure the cost of marketing is also a simple matter. If 
the owner does his own cutting and hauling, the cost will 
be merely a charge for teams and for the labor of the 
owner and any helpers he may employ. If a number of 
different products are turned out, it would be well to deter- 
mine the cost of each. With lumber and other sawed stuff, 
milling costs will have to be added. No elaborate method 
of finding costs is necessary. The more simple the method, 
the less will be the chance‘of error. If the cutting and haul- 
ing are done by an outside party, the contract price will, 
naturally, determine the costs. 


WHEN TO CUT THE TIMBER. 


Unless the products have to be peeled of bark, the best 
time to cut timber in the woodlot is in the winter months. 
This also happens to be the season when other work on the 
farm is slack and the woodlot owner is in the best position 
to get out his material. Hauling is easiest in winter wher- 
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Fia. 1.—A WooDLOT CONTAINING MUCH MERCHANTABLE 
MATERIAL. 


The fallen white-ash log, if marketed, would have brought a good price. 


Fia. 2.—VENEER Loas BRING GooD PRICES. 


The best timber in the woodlot can probably be used for this purpose if there is a veneer 
mill within shipping distance. Veneer logs should be sound, of good quality, and at 
least 18 inches in diameter. 
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MAKING A HEWED RAILROAD TIE. 


The average woodlot will yield many of these. They bring all the way from 35 to 
75 cents delivered at the nearest railroad right of way. 


PLaTE VII. 
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ever there is snow on the ground. Winter-cut timber seasons 
slowly and evenly, and by the time the warm weather comes 
is thoroughly air-dried. Round timbers, when cut in warm 
weather and allowed to remain in the woods, are subject to 
attack by insects and fungi. Products which musi be peeled, 
such as ties, poles, and tanbark, should be cut in spring, 
when the bark peels most easily. Hardwoods which repro- 
duce by sprouts must be cut in winter if the resultant cop- 
pice growth is to have the best chance to develop into a new 
stand. When such trees are cut in the summer or early fall, 
the sprouts start immediately and are not hardy enough by 
the time winter sets in to stand the cold. Veneer logs which 
must be delivered at the mill in a green condition can be 
cut in any season of the year, provided they are delivered as 
soon as cut; and the same is true of pulpwood and tannin- 
extract wood. 

There are other points in connection with marketing 
woodlot products which might be touched upon, but those 
discussed here are the main ones. The really necessary stéps 
are to find what the woodlot contains, and then, through 
the medium of:a list of wood-using industries within ship- 
ping distance, to find a purchaser for the various classes of 
timber on the tract, delivering the material in the forms 
called for. If the woodlot owner will devote the same 
thought and care to marketing his timber as he does to 
marketing other farm crops, he will be more than likely to 
find that this necessary part of the farm, which now too often 
brings in no revenue at all, can be put upon a sound paying 
basis. 


STATE WOOD-USING INDUSTRY REPORTS. 


The Forest Service has completed studies of the wood- 
using industries in a number of States, the results of which 
have been printed by the individual States or in lumber trade 
journals. The reports at present available are listed on page 
130, and may be secured from the cooperator whose address 
is given. In ordering those for which there is no charge, 
postage should accompany the application. 
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State. Cooperator. Address. Price. 
Alshams- 2 =342-2 Lumber Trade Journal...........-.--- New Orleans, La..-.-.- $0. 25 
Arkansas ..-..------ Superintendent ‘of Documents, Gov- | Washington, D.C..... - 05 

ernment Printing Office. 
Arkansas % -* ...22-- Separate Directory of Wood-using | New Orleans, La......|....... 
Plants, Lumber Trade Journal. 
California... ..-. .---| G. M. Homans, State forester.....-...- Sacramento, Cal.....-.|-...... 
Connecticut... ----- W. O. Filley, State forester........-.- New Haven, Conn....|....... 
Wlorida.-2 W. A. McRae, commissioner of agri- | Tallahassee, Fla.......|....-.. 
culture. 
Georgian 0 rat Lumber Trade Journal.............-.- New Orleans, La..---.-}...-.-- 
TMNOIS ss + <= sess J.C. Blair, University of Illinois. .-.-- Urbana; IW .. 2222-7 ----|.-.--.- 
Indianiase'.. 5223 --4- Hardwood: Record 2. 2222.c.5s + -2 coe Chicagd “THs eee. AS sees 
Maiie 227. 2222 State forest commissioner. ......-.---- Augusta, Merlo 222 Ftht o2: 
Michigan’ 22-5 Public domain commission..........-- Lansing, Mach oe. Ste. 2 oo 
Mississippi. --..---- Lumber Trade Journal.........-.-..-- New Orleans, La..-..-. B25 
MiSsonri<--.--5-2=- St. Louis Lumberman............-.-- St. Louis, Mo...-...-- 10 
New Hampshire....| E. A. Hirst, State forester...........-. Concord, N. H-----2-: ~ 25 
New Jersey-;..------ Alfred Gaskill, State forester........-- Trenton, Nedu.- 2 |) 2S... 
New: Work. ..2--<--> State College of Forestry........------ Syracuse, N.¥2232.- ee 
North Carolina. ..-- M.S. Holmes, State forester.........-.- Chapel Ball, Ni: C22. 2412- oe... 
Qhios=s. 21422 3 Edmund Secrest, State forester....---- Wooster; Ohion e253 Huse 
Pennsylvania.......| R.S.Conklin, commissioner of forestry | Harrisburg, Pa........|.....-. 
South Carolina... .. E. J. Watson, commissioner of agri- | Columbia, S.C........|....... 
culture. 
Tennessee....------ Southern Lumberman............---- Nashville, Tenn ...--.}.. 22... 
exas . so Soe Ses Lumber Trade Journal.............--- New Orleans, La...-.-- 25 
Vermonts=-. 20-2 A. F. Hawes, State forester.........-- Burlington; Vi-.22--~.|.<s=< 
Warpinin =< ee G. W. Koiner, commissioner of agri- | Richmond, Va...-...-|....... 
culture. ? 
West Virginia. ..... H. E.Williams, commissioner of agri- | Charleston, W. Va-..-.|.....-- 
culture. 
Wisconsin .....:.-.- F. B. Moody, State forester........-.. Madison, Wis. sseese--|--<-- <= 


The supplies of the wood-using reports for the following 
States are exhausted: 


Idaho. Louisiana. Minnesota. Washington. 
Towa. Maryland. Montana. 


Kentucky. Massachusetts. Oregon. 


HOW HAWAII HELPS HER FARMERS TO MARKET 
THEIR PRODUCE. 


By E. V. Witcox, States Relations Service. 


RIOR to the establishment of the Territorial market 

under the supervision of the Hawaiian Experiment 
Station, the tourists who visited Honolulu had for years com- 
plained of the impossibility of securing any adequate concep- 
tion of the nature and variety of tropical fruits by an inspec- 
tion of the local markets, and of the absence of these fruits on 
the menus of Honolulu hotels. The fruits to be obtained 
on the Honolulu markets included California oranges and 
grapefruit, a poor quality of Chinese banana, poor speci- 
mens of pineapple picked so green that they had neither 
sweetness nor flavor, papayas which might or might not be 
fit to eat, occasionally an avocado composed largely of an 
immense seed with a thin layer of pulp around it, a few 
turpentine mangoes, and in the Chinese markets a consid- 
erable variety of the less common tropical fruits. The rea- 
son for the lack of any adequate supply of tropical fruits 
in proper condition on the Honolulu markets was found in 
the total absence among farmers of organization or infor- 
mation regarding the demands of the Honolulu market or 
the methods of grading and shipping the various fruits and 
vegetables. To this reason should be added the traditional 
and well-grounded suspicion that in the event of making 
a shipment of fruit or vegetables to Honolulu the farmer 
might not receive a remittance large enough to pay the 
freight. When one asked why Honolulu markets were not 
properly supplied with tropical products the farmer replied 
that the dealers apparently did not want such produce, or 
at, any rate would not pay enough for it to give the farmer a 
profit, while the dealer replied that either the produce in 
question could not be profitably grown in the Territory or 
the farmers were not sufficiently industrious to engage in 
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any special line of agriculture. To understand how such a 
situation arose it is necessary to sketch briefly some = the 
early events on the island. 

When Capt. Cook <iscovered the Hawaiian Islands, in 
1778, he found there about 400,000 natives, largely engaged 
in agriculture and fishery and in self-supporting condition. 
With the establishment of a sailing service between Hawaii 
and the mainland, after the advent of the white man, trade 
began to develop with the mainland in agricultural produce. 
The forty-niners in search of gold in California received a 
large part of their supplies of potatoes, wheat, beans, etc., 
from Hawaii by means of sailing vessels. With the main- 
land and with oriental countries considerable trade was 
also developed in sandalwood, pulu fiber, candlenut oil (the 
export of which at one time reached a volume of 10,000 
gallons a year), and cotton, especially after the Civil War. 
Moreover, the whaling fleets, which for many years operated 
in Hawaiian waters, offered a large market to Hawaiian 
farmers for miscellaneous farm products. 


CHANGES IN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS SINCE THE ADVENT 
OF THE WHITE MAN. 


The advent of the white man in Hawaii was not an un- 
mixed blessing to the natives. It brought about important 
far-reaching changes in their habits of life and im their 
industries, but these changes were not all to their advantage, 
as is apparent from the diminution of the native population. 
At present, notwithstanding the large influx of Chinese, 
Japanese, Porto Ricans, Portuguese, Spanish, Filipinos, 
Russians, and others, brought im as laborers, and the con- 
siderable numbers of Americans and Europeans who came 
to establish themselves in business, the total population is 
only 200,000, or one-half that present in Capt. Cook’s time, 
while more than half the foodstuffs are imported from the 
mainland and the Orient, and a large proportion of the 
natives have ceased to be farmers. These changes and the 
resulting present condition have been brought about largely 
by changes and disturbances in the marketing conditions for 
local products. The land was gradually taken in large areas 
by corporations for the production of sugar cane, and later 
for plantations of pineapples, sisal, rubber, etc. The trans- 
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portation facilities furnished by sailing vessels, and later 
by steamships, were quite fully absorbed in carrying sugar 
from the various islands of the group to Honolulu and 
from Honolulu to the mainland. There is a decided ad- 
vantage to the transportation companies in having a large 
return freight from the mainland. The building up of this 
business in return freight from the United States greatly 
checked the development of local farming enterprises by 
reason of the extensive business connections which the trans- 
portation companies had with local dealers. The great de- 
velopment of the sugar industry, therefore, operated to the 
discouragement of farming. 


UNSATISFACTORY CONDITIONS IN EARLY HOMESTEAD 
COMMUNITIES. 


There have always been in Hawaii men interested in the 
maintenance and prosperity of a local farming population. 
Their efforts have from time to time brought about the 
establishment of homestead communities in different locali- 
ties on the various islands. The underlying idea which gov- 
erned the establishment of these homestead communities was 
not always the development of independent farming but 
rather the attachment of the plantation laborer to the soil 
by giving him a small tract of land on which to raise 
garden vegetables, a few fruit trees, and possibly some 
poultry, a cow, and a few pigs. The area of homesteads, as 
parceled out in the early days, was about 6 acres and was 
obviously inadequate for the maintenance of the family in 
an independent condition. As a matter of fact, few even of 
these small homesteads were properly farmed. The laborers 
‘recognized the fact that under existing conditions a living 
could not be made from such a small area. The only culti- 
vation, therefore, which was done on the homesteads was in 
the nature of small garden patches, and this work was done 
by women and children, while the men labored on neighbor- 
ing sugar plantations. In a large percentage of cases the 
homesteads were simply planted to cane under contract with 
the sugar plantations and cane was harvested by the regular 
labor force of the plantation. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF A TERRITORIAL MARKET UNDER 
THE SUPERVISION OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION. 


The unsatisfactory conditions in markets for farm produce 
in Hawaii finally induced the Territorial legislature by joint 
resolution of the session of 1909 to appoint a commission on 
fruit growing and truck farming for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the market conditions and for recommending to 
the legislature a method of overcoming these difficulties. 
The commission was at once appointed with the writer as 
chairman and a report was submitted in February, 1910, 
recommending the establishment of a Territorial market. It 
had been originally intended that the Territorial market 
should be from the beginning under the supervision of the 
Hawaii experiment station, maintained by this department. 
By a ruling of the Territorial attorney general, however, it 
was decided that the Territorial funds at the disposal of the 
station could not be used for that purpose. A temporary 
arrangement was therefore made whereby the Territorial 
department of immigration, labor, and statistics maintained 
a Territorial market for nearly two years. At the 1913 
session of the Territorial legislature an act was passed plac- 
ing funds at the disposal of the Hawaii experiment station 
to be used in furthering the production and marketing of 
miscellaneous farm products. As a result of this action of 
the legislature the experiment station established a Terri- 
torial marketing division under its supervision on July 1, 
1913. 


WORK OF THE MARKETING DIVISION OF THE STATION. 


The astonishingly low ebb to which trade in local farm 
produce had fallen was evidenced by the fact that for the — 
first four months of its existence the produce received by 
the Territorial market did not reach a total value of $700. 
It required patience and careful managing to establish in 
the minds of local farmers any confidence in the possibility 
of marketing farm produce in Honolulu with a profit to the 
producer. Through conversation with many of the farmers 
it was found that they had all had practically the same 
experience. It was impossible for any one farmer to raise 
- enough produce to secure the reduced rates granted by the 
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steamship companies to 5-ton shipments. Moreover, his 
small farm area could not be allotted to different crops in 
such a manner as to bring about a steady supply. The worst 
feature of all from the standpoint of the small farmer was 
that no market information was available in any of the local 
newspapers. The farmer was, therefore, never able, except 
through sheer luck, to send a shipment to a market in which 
a good demand existed. In most instances the market was 
found to be occupied by large shipments just received from 
the mainland. | 

The list of difficulties which confronted the farmer in 
Hawaii was not exhausted by the lack of information con- 
cerning the market, high freight rates, competition with 
produce shipped in from the United States and the Orient, 
and the indifference of Honolulu produce dealers. Another 
serious difficulty was furnished by the uneven nature of the 
land, the prevalence of insect pests and fungus diseases, the 
unusual heaviness of the soil, and poor roads leading from 
the somewhat isolated farms to boat landings. In fact the 
whole field of diversified agriculture in Hawaii was, until 
quite recently, neglected by reason of the intense interest in 
the production of sugar. It was therefore obviously neces- 
sary for the Hawaii experiment station to begin at the 
beginning and to help as rapidly as possible to bring about 
conditions which are recognized as fundamental to success- 
ful farming. 

The freight rates on the local interisland steamships were 
high for small shipments, and the charges of commission 
men and other middle men amounted to so much in the 
aggregate that little or no profit was received by the pro- 
ducer, even when his produce reached Honolulu at a time of 
unglutted market. An investigation of the egg industry, 
for example, showed that with eggs retailing in Honolulu 
at 60 cents a dozen, the farmer located at a distance of 80 
miles on the island of Maui netted only 13 to 15 cents a dozen 
_ for his eggs. With the establishment of the Territorial 
market a decided change in betterment of marketing con- 
ditions took place. The farmers who first took advantage of 
the market were encouraged to increase their production, 
others learned of the opportunities offered by the marketing 
division, and within six months enough of certain kinds of 
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produce was received at the market to maintain a steady 
supply for a slowly increasing number of customers who 
visited the market for their supplies. 

Visits to the various produce dealers in Honolulu brought 
out quite clearly their attitude and the difficulties which 
they had experienced in attempting to depend upon local 
supplies of farm produce. A number of them had had very 
unsatisfactory experiences. After making an arrangement 
with some dairyman for the purpose of handling his butter, 
they were unable to deal satisfactorily with him for the 
reason that he could not maimtain a uniform supply and 
sometimes could not secure transportation for his produce 
on the local steamships. The dealers had, therefore, come 
to depend upon shipments from the mainland by regular 
steamers, and had, of course, made arrangements with main- 
land dealers whereby the shipments to Honolulu were regu- 
lated so as to maintain a constant and uniform supply. 

The Hawaiian farmers were therefore confronted with 
the fact that peanuts were imported in large quantities from 
China and Japan, beans from the mainland, corn from Seat- 
tle and Manchuria, oranges, grapefruit, carrots, beets, as- 
paragus, potatoes, and various vegetables, as well as cold- 
storage chickens and turkeys, from California, and onions 
from Texas and Australia. Without any information as to 
the actual condition of the Honolulu market, it was practi- 
cally impossible for the farmer to prevent glutting the mar- 
ket by making a shipment to Honolulu. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORGANIZATION AMONG FARMERS. 


In the management of the Territorial marketing division 
it was apparent at once that the fundamental difficulty to be 
overcome was that of the total lack of organization. Rather 
unusual difficulties had to be overcome in starting any system 
of organization among the farming population. There are 
a few communities composed almost exclusively of one 
race, for example, Hawaiian, Portuguese, and, in one or two 
instances, American. Most communities, however, are of 
mixed races, involving Japanese, Chinese, Hawaiian, Ko- 
rean, Filipino, and Portuguese, as well as American. Few 
other races understand the Chinese or Japanese language. 
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Nearly all races in Hawaii speak and understand Hawaiian, 
many of them having better knowledge of Hawaiian than 
of English. The diversity of language and ideas, and, in 
many cases, the sheer impossibility of understanding one 
another readily, mace the establishment of cooperative asso- 
ciations among these groups of farmers a slow and difficult 
procedure. Through the medium of pidgin English, how- 
ever, the universal business language of the Orient, and by 
enlisting the interest of representatives of various races, 
quite satisfactory cooperative associations have at last been 
formed in the various farming communities. The simplest 
form is a mere voluntary organization of farmers who pool 
their produce and ship it in common in the name of the 
organization to the Territorial marketing division. Some of 
the more advanced associations have monthly or bimonthly 
meetings and have affiliated women’s organizations. In 
some instances they sell all their produce cooperatively and 
buy a large part of their supplies, building materials, fer- 
tilizers, household utensils, and standard groceries coopera- 
tively. The prevailing idea in nearly all of these coopera- 
tive associations of farmers in Hawaii has been to make a 
study of their immediate local markets their first problem 
and then to organize their farm operations in such a man- 
ner as to ship to Honolulu cooperatively and at opportune 
times all produce not demanded by their immediate local 
market. The chief reason for this arrangement is that prices 
on local markets in the various islands are almost invariably 
higher than in Honolulu. 

One association on the island of Maui is composed exclu- 
sively of American farmers. Their main crop is pineapples. 
They were induced to take up land in this locality by contract 
with the local cannery, which agreed to take their pineapples 
on a sliding-scale system regulated by the sale price of 
canned pineapples. Up to that time no trouble had been 
experienced with such contracts. Before the first crop of 
pineapples in this community matured the price for fresh 
fruit was reduced one-half or more, and the farmers were 
brought face to face with a new emergency. This is merely 
an illustration of the fate which may befall farming commu- 
nities who depend upon the sale of one product under contract 
to a neighboring mill or cannery. A movement was at once 
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started to establish a cooperative cannery for handling the 
fruit of the community, but, in the meantime, it was nec- 
essary to attempt to save the first crop by selling the pine- 
apples fresh to the Territorial marketing division. In an- 
other neighboring community on Maui, composed largely of 
Portuguese and Japanese, corn, beans, cabbage, and poultry 
are the main products for sale. This community buys its 
supphes through a business manager elected by popular 
vote and sells its produce cooperatively through the same 
manager. The association has succeeded in placing its prod- 
ucts advantageously upon the small local markets on the 
island of Maui and is now making large shipments to the 
Territorial marketing division for sale in Honolulu or for 
reshipment to San Francisco. 

Both of these associations are making a thorough aaa 
of the methods of sorting, grading, holding, packing, and 
shipping their products. The unsatisfactory condition in 
which much of the produce was received by the Territorial 
market in Honolulu showed at once that a special effort musi 
be made to give instruction and advice in the matter of 
packing and shipping. Through the extension work of the 
experiment station, a great amount of good has been done 
along this line. The extension men of the experiment sta- 
tion have visited the various farming communities with 
sample packing cases and have demonstrated methods of 
wrapping, packing, and kinds of shipping cases which have 
proved to be satisfactory for Hawaiian conditions. These 
were matters to which, for the most part, the Hawaiian 
farmer had given no thought. Extension work on methods 
of packing and shipping is yielding large results among 
these farmers. Considerable experience had already been 
had in shipping fresh pineapples to San Francisco and 
farther inland, and one of the most expert packers in the 
Territory was employed in demonstrating the best methods 
of sorting and packing this fruit for long shipments. (PI. 
TX.) The methods of packing and shipping butter were 
also carefully studied and instruction given in this matter 
to the butter producers in the neighborhood of Hilo. In 
a number of instances in which the farmers could not be 
made to believe through correspondence that their produce 
was not arriving in good condition they were induced to 
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come to Honolulu in order to see the condition in which 
the produce arrived at the Territorial market. 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKET INFORMATION. 


In order to keep the farmers on the different islands in- 
formed as to the prices and demands for various kinds of 
produce in Honolulu, a weekly market letter is prepared, a 
copy being sent to every farmer who ships produce to the 
Territorial market, copies also being furnished to all the 
newspapers of the Territory. This market letter is therefore 
printed in all languages which are spoken in the Territory 
and reaches practically every farmer who has miscellaneous 
produce for sale. 


COLLECTION OF FARM DATA AS TO PROBABLE KINDS 
AND AMOUNTS OF PRODUCE. 

Soon after the establishment of the marketing division an 
active campaign was started to secure advance notification 
and estimates from farmers throughout the Territory as to 
the kinds and amounts of produce which they were likely 
to have in the near future for shipment to Honolulu. A 
card system was devised for the use of all farmers who wish 
to patronize the marketing division. On these cards the 
farmers indicated the number of acres planted to various 
crops, the varieties which they had used, the expected time 
of maturity of the crops, and the expected amount of produce 
as estimated from average yields in their neighborhood. By 
‘means of other cards the marketing division is furnished, 
about two weeks in advance of shipment, the closest possible 
estimates of the amount of produce and the approximate 
date of shipment. Usually the exact date can be given, for 
the reason that from many ports there is boat connection 
only once a week. This system of mutual exchange of in- 
formation between the marketing division and the con- 
tributing farmers makes it possible to regulate the supply of 
produce so as to hold the trade which is already established 
in Honolulu and tends to prevent the flooding of the market. 


BENEFITS OF THE WORK. 


The beneficial results of the establishment of the Terri- 
torial market are obvious on every hand. The demand for 
local produce in Honolulu has greatly increased as a result 
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of the fact that dealers found that through the Territorial 
market they could secure a uniform and constant supply for 
their trade. Many local products which were rarely found 
upon the Honolulu market are now supplied in reasonable 
quantities. In the place of co:1-storage chickens and turkeys 
the market is supphed with home-grown poultry in good 
condition. The local supply of eggs has not yet equaled the 
demand. The duck industry, which had previously been 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Chinese, has taken 
on an entirely different character. The Chinese raised only 
an inferior breed, which was maintained on ponds and which 
tasted fishy and unsavory. The great demand at present 
is for muscovies, while a large demand has arisen for duck 
eggs, especially those from the Indian Runner breed. 

Until the establishment of the Territorial market, the 
small farmer had almost no market for the few cattle, sheep, 
and pigs which he might be able to raise. All this meat 
is now handled readily and at a profit to the farmer through 
the Territorial market. The market has also made it possible 
to secure in Honolulu a regular supply of limes and Hawai- 
jan seedling oranges. These products had formerly gone to 
waste for the most part. The seedling oranges are a delicious 
fruit, more juicy and of better flavor than the oranges im- 
ported from California. A promising market has also been 
opened for Hawaiian grapefruit, breadfruit, avocados, man- 
goes, papayas, poha, jams, jellies, watermelons, mountain 
apple, and various other fruits and fruit products. 

Before the establishment of the marketing division a large 
part of the corn consumed in the Territory was imported 
from Seattle and Manchuria. The market demand is now 
satisfied largely from growers on the various islands, and 
on account of the regular supply of fresh local corn the use 
of corn for feeding purposes is extending. It is a curious 
fact that corn had been used in Honolulu only for feeding 
chickens, and not as a horse and mule feed. 

During the first year of the existence of the Territorial 
market the monthly receipt and sale of farmers’ produce in- 
creased from $85 to $6,000. The total value of the produce 
received and handled during the year was $26,500, at a cost 
of $2,000. The funds originally provided by the Territory 
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for conducting the market were so limited that a charge had 
to be made against the produce for the actual expense of 
handling, the Territorial funds being sufficient only for the 
selaries of the men directly engaged in developing and main- 
taining the market. Arrangements were made by which 
cold storage was provided for berries, butter, meat, and 
other articles on board the island steamships. By an under- ° 
standing with the company which operates the steamships 
all produce consigned to the Territorial market is accepted 
without prepaying the freight and monthly bills for freight 
are rendered to the superintendent of the market. The 
freight charges against each consignor are deducted from 
the proceeds of his consignment before remittance is made. 
In this way a great saving 1s effected in the matter of book- 
keeping on the part of the steamship company and the com- 
pany has been willing to grant more favorable rates. <A 
large increase in their local business between the different 
islands has awakened sufficient interest on the part of the 
officers of the steamship companies to induce them to pro- 
vide better facilities for the transportation of perishable 
produce. Before the establishment of the market the ships’ 
crews had little experience in handling any perishable prod- 
ucts, the freight being mostly sugar, fertilizers, and live 
stock on the hoof. As a result of the cooperation of the 
officers of the interisland steamships, farm produce has re- 
ceived more attention and more careful handling, with the 
result that it reaches the market in better condition than 
heretofore. 

Simultaneously with this awakening of interest in local 
products on the part of steamship companies there has been 
an increased effort among the farmers themselves to crate 
and pack their produce in a satisfactory manner. Before 
any efforts at practical instruction along this line were put 
forth, the farmers of various races were without any hint as 
to the demands of the market regarding size and character 
of packages. The produce was sent in bags, loose crates, 
and various unattractive and totally inadequate containers, 
suffering greatly from bruising and heating or fermentation 
en route. While these difficulties have not been entirely 
overcome, great improvement in this regard is noted. 
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The farm produce received at the Territorial market is 
sold chiefly at wholesale to Army posts, hotels, boarding 
houses, hospitals, schools, and other institutions. A number 
of neighborhood groups of householders have been formed 
in various parts of Honolulu and these groups buy cooper- 
atively of the Territoral market through a representative 
appointed by each group. In addition to the wholesale 
trade, a retail business of considerable proportions is done 
at the market. It was hoped in the first place that it might 
be possible to avoid the trouble of carrying on a retail busi- 
ness at the market. It was found necessary, however, to 
yield to the insistent demand of numerous individuals who 
wish te buy fresh local produce on the day of its arrival 
in smaller quantities than are considered in wholesale trade. 
The retail trade has involved particularly the purchase of 
live fowls, pohas, watermelons, and butter. 


OTHER LINES OF FARM BUSINESS ENCOURAGED; PURE- 
BRED STOCK; SEED PRODUCTION. 


In addition to the weekly list of prevailing prices issued 
by the marketing division and furnished to all farmers and 
newspapers, a list of breeders of pure-bred stock has been 
compiled and kept up to date by a card system, so that in- 
quiring purchasers may be referred directly to individuals 
who have pure-bred stock for sale. In this work, as well 
as in the general increase in the use of local products, the 
actual receipts and sales of the marketing division indicate 
only a portion of the effect of the market in increasing the 
utilization of home products. Through the agency of the 
market, many sales and standing orders have been arranged 
which of course do not appear on the books of the Terri- 
torial market. The actual increase in the handling of local 
farm products upon the markets of Honolulu as a result of 
the establishment of the Territorial market is therefore much 
greater than would appear by the sales account of the 
market. Moreover, as already indicated, most of the local 
cooperative associations of farmers devoted their first efforts 
to a study of their immediate local markets and to supply- 
ing the demands of these markets. In some cases it required 
the efforts of a year or more before the local farmers were 
able to supply the demands of their local town markets. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF METHODS OF PACKING AND 
HANDLING. 


The demand for reliable farm and garden seeds of varie- 
ties preferred in the Honolulu market and known to be 
adapted to the Hawaiian climate became so great that the 
marketing division was forced to make an arrangement by 
means of competitive bids for purchasing quantities of such 
seed and selling it to the farmers at cost price. This branch 
of the business in the marketing division has increased rap- 
idly and is generally welcomed as a much-needed relief from 
the unsatisfactory seed markets to which the Hawaiian 
farmer previously had access. A number of Hawaiian farm- 
ers have gone into the business of producing seed for sale, 
and in such instances individual sales of their seed and 
standing orders have been arranged through the marketing 
division. The opportunity for the local production of seed 
seems to be greatest in the case of corn, cowpeas, jack beans, 
pigeon peas, Sudan grass, ete. 

During the first year much of the time of the working 
force of the marketing division was absorbed in bringing 
about better methods of packing and handling produce, in 
organizing local communities into associations so as to sim- 
plify the inevitably elaborate bookkeeping of cooperative 
business, in furnishing more detailed information to farmers 
as to the quantities of farm produce demanded in Honolulu, 
the varieties preferred, and the seasons when best prices may 
be expected, and in making known to the citizens of Hono- 
lulu the merits of locally grown produce and of the need 
of supporting the Honolulu market in order to encourage 
the establishment of a solid farming population in the Terri- 
tory. Incidentally in connection with this work it soon be- 
came apparent that certain products could be grown in 
Hawaii in larger quantities than could be consumed in the 
Hawaiian markets. The Bermuda onion crop, although con- 
sumed in large quantities by the permanent population and 
by the Army posts in the neighborhood of Honolulu, over- 
ran all limits of local consumption and had to be shipped to 
the mainland. Satisfactory prices were obtained and no 
difficulty was experienced in shipping onions from Honolulu 
to San Francisco. Similarly with sweet potatoes, which 
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mature at all months of the year in Hawai, it was found 
that from May te July, during the off season in San Fran- 
cisco, prices ranging from 4 to 8 cents a pound could he 
obtained in that city. Several shipments of sweet potatoes 
were made during this season with satisfactory results. 
From time to time an active demand for beans was manifest 
on the west coast, and it was found possible for the Terri- 
torial market to arrange, through the various farmers’ co- 
operative associations, for large supplhes of dry beans for 
shipment to San Francisco. 


BRANCH MARKET IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The first year’s work of the Territorial market showed 
clearly the necessity of maintaining a branch market in San 
Francisco for handling Hawaiian products. Thus far all 
shipments of produce to San Francisco have been -made by 
consignment, but it became evident that the business could 
be much increased by having an agent of the Territorial 
market in San Francisco. Naturally, his interest in the de- 
velopment of the business would be greater than that of the 
commission men, to whom the receipt of shipments of 
Hawaiian produce was merely an incidental matter. A 
vecommendation to this effect was made to the governor 
and the legislature, with the result that at the 1915 session 
of the legislature provision was made for maintaining a 
branch office of the Territorial market in San Francisco. 
Thus the Hawaii marketing division began operations in 
San Francisco July 1, 1915. Its main business thus far has 
been the handling of fresh pineapples. The Hawaiian pine- 
apple canneries had reduced the price of pineapples and 
offered only $5 to $10 a ton for first-grade pineapples instead 
of $18 to $21, which had previously been the prevailing price. 
Since in Hawaii it costs in different localities from $12 to 
$14 a ton to produce pineapples it was necessary that the 
small growers secure some other outlet for their fruit in - 
erder to avoid losses. It could not be foretold whether the 
old prices would be reestablished after a slump of one year’s 
duration, but an attempt was made to market fresh pine- 
apples in San Francisco in order to relieve the local sitn- 
ation. There had been a persistent tradition in Honolulu 
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Fia. 1.—WHERE THE PINEAPPLES GROW. 


Fic. 2.—GATHERING AND SORTING PINEAPPLES. 
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Fic. 1.—CLEANING THE PINEAPPLES WITH A WIRE BRUSH BEFORE PACKING. 
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Fic. 2.—PACKING PINEAPPLES FOR SHIPMENT. 
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that pineapples would not stand shipment well to San Fran- 
cisco and that only a few cases a week would be demanded 
by the markets of the west coast. It was found almost imme- 
diately, however, after the establishment of the branch office 
in San Francisco that the difficulty of pineapple marketing 
lay not with losses suffered during shipment nor in securing 
a market for the fruit, but in securing space on the steam- 
ships plying between Honolulu and San Francisco. Thus 
far it has not been possible to meet satisfactorily more than 
a small fraction of the orders for Hawaiian pineapples, and 
this failure is due entirely to a lack of transportation 
facilities. It is believed, however, that these facilities will 
be improved in the near future. With the prevalence of 
the fruit fly in Hawaii, unfortunately, no fruit can be 
shipped to San Francisco except pineapples and bananas. 
If, however, adequate transportation facilities for carrying 
these fruits were supplied, the trade in fresh pineapples and 
Chinese bananas and cooking bananas might be expected 
to increase rapidly. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE WORK. 


The substantial recognition of the services of the market- 
ing division to the Hawaiian farmers and to the Territory 
as a whole is shown by the action of the legislature at its 
session in 1915. An appropriation of $14,400 was made for 
a building to be used as headquarters of the marketing divi- 
sion in Honolulu. This building is already nearly com- 
pleted, is conveniently located, both with regard to the 
steamship wharves and the railroad station, as well as to 
the commercial produce houses of Honolulu. The Territorial 
appropriation also carried an item of $7,500 to be used as 
a revolving fund to enable a prompter remittance to the 
farmer. During the first two years of the existence of the 
Territorial market no fund of this sort was available. It 
was necessary, therefore, to conduct the business of the 
market absolutely without capital, a rather anomalous pro- 
cedure. The only inconvenience in this system, however, 
was the occasional delay in making remittances to consignors. 
It was obviously necessary to receive payment from sales 
before remittance could be made to consignors. Most of the 
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business was carried on a monthly basis, and since even 
monthly credit was given only to responsible institutions no 
losses were suffered. The possession of a revolving fund, 
however, will make it possible to remit promptly to the pro- 
ducer and thus encourage the individual farmer. 

In addition to the funds already mentioned, the appro- 
priation carried an item of $24,000 for the biennial period, 
or $1,000 a month, for maintenance. This is considered sufii- 
cient for the maintenance of the main market in Honolulu 
and also the branch office in San Francisco. 


RESULTS. 


The substantial results from the establishment of the Ter- 
ritorial market have been far greater than were even antici- 
pated by its friends and promoters. Starting with unor- 
ganized and isolated farming communities of different races, 
it has brought these men together to the mutual benefit of 
all concerned. Beginning with a farming population which 
had been originally laborers and totally without information 
as to market requirements for farm products, it has brought 
about a striking improvement in the grading and packing 
of tropical fruits and products to the benefit of the farmer 
and of the consumer in Honolulu and on the mainland. 
Initiating a practical market system among a set of farmers | 
who were thoroughly discouraged as to the prospects of 
carrying on general agriculture in Hawaii, it has shown 
that reasonable profits can be derived from diversified agri- 
culture in Hawaii. ; 


UNPROFITABLE ACRES. 


By J. C. McDoweE LL, 
Agriculturist, Office of Farm Management. 


UR farm management investigations show that on 

almost every farm a portion of the area is carried at a 
loss and that on this account a large percentage of farms 
are unprofitable. After deducting a fair rate of interest 
on the investment and allowing that portion of the living 
which is furnished by the farm, including house rent, it 
was found that over 30 per cent of the large number of 
farms studied during the past year had nothing left with 
which to pay for the labor spent upon them. In many 
cases the operator paid something for the privilege of 
working. 

We hear many uncomplimentary things said about the 
unprofitable dairy cow, the “boarder,” supported from the 
profits of the remainder of the herd, but on many farms the 
unprofitable cow is not the only boarder. Low-yielding 
acres, like boarder cows, are often fatal to successful farm- 
ing. Our farm survey records show that areas of poorly 
drained, compact, and sour soils, or soils low in humus, 
greatly reduce net profits. Sometimes these records show 
that as much as 30 per cent of the entire farm acreage does 
not produce enough to pay its way. 

One farm in Wisconsin, on which records were recently 
taken, has 40 acres of poorly drained land that in its present 
condition is practically worthless. ‘Twenty-five dollars per 
acre spent in drainage will make this 40-acre tract the equal 
of any in that district, and good land is selling there at $150 
per acre. A small portion of similar land on this farm has 
already been tile-drained and is now producing a fair profit 
on each acre so improved. 

The successful business man always tries to weed out all 
unprofitable enterprises and to expand those that pay a 
profit. Unprofitable acres can not always be disposed of as 
readily as boarder cows, but usually they can be improved 
until they become profit bearing. If the income from such 
land can not be increased it is quite possible that the labor 
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spent upon it can be reduced until the income at least pays 
a little more than the cost of labor. 


ITEMIZE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


In buying a farm, unprofitable acres that can not easily 
be made profitable should ordinarily be considered as having 
little or no agricultural value. They may even be a burden 
to their owner, in which case they have a negative value. 
A farmer was about to buy a quarter-section farm in the 
corn belt at $100 per acre. This appeared to him to be a 
very reasonable price for a farm in that region, until a 
careful analysis of the proposition called his attention to the 
large amount of waste land on the farm. Actual measure- 
ments and careful estimates furnished the following data: 


80 acres rich, sandy loam, not stony, not rough, gently 
sloping, well drained; actual value $125 per acre; 


$125:X 80 Lies i 4 ee oh a ei oe ee eee $10, 000 
45 acres poor land, sandy, stony, rough, hilly, probably of 
little or no agricultural value; actual value____________ 0 


385 acres poor pasture land, wet land that can be drained, but 
that can not be drained at a profit; actual value $10 per 


acre 35 G10 K35 2224-8 US ee De i ies See 350 
Buildings 22-2 «5 Ses oe 8 A en ee eee 2, 450 
Potal=2. Sei IN Leet se Se VA ee 12, 800 


$12,800--160=$80. 

These figures gave the farm, including buildings, a value 
of $80 per acre, though a part of it was worth considerably 
more than the average price per acre asked for the farm. 
An itemized study of the farm, acre by acre, and a detailed 
study of fences, buildings, and other improvements, should 
always be made before purchasing. Such investigation 
often calls attention to enough unprofitable acres to stop 
the sale. 


PROFIT INFLUENCED BY NUMBER OF ACRES. 


The size of the business often has much to do toward mak- 
ing the farm profitable. Farm-management records show 
that farms are often either too small or too large for the 
most successful farming. There may be too few as well 
as too many acres. A man may not have enough land or he 
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may be “land poor,” thereby rendering all his acres un- 
profitable. 

About 30 years ago a Wisconsin farmer with a large 
family was deep in debt. His farm consisted of 120 acres, 
half of which was under the plow. The remainder was 
woodland and expensive to clear. For 12 years the farmer 
had not been quite able to meet his interest. To him the 
whole farm consisted of unprofitable acres. He finally de- 
cided that the farm was too small for the most efficient use 
of the labor available. Having an opportunity, he bought 
an adjoining 80 acres of cleared land, going in debt the full 
amount of the purchase price. From that time on the farm 
was prosperous, and in 10 years the entire farm was paid 
for and enough additional money saved to build a good 
house and barn. During this period there had been no 
great change in prices of farm products. The smaller farm 
had been unprofitable because the overhead expenses were 
too high for so small a business. In this case acres were 
made profitable by increasing their number. 

In the early nineties a North Dakota farmer owned 3 
quarter sections of land. His farm was quite heavily mort- 
gaged and for a number of years he had not been able to 
pay interest in full. His family was small and for most of 
the work he had to depend on hired help. He concluded 
that under the circumstances he was working, or trying to 
work, too many acres. Finally, he sold a quarter section 
and paid his debts. Seven years later he had $5,000 in the 
bank. Increased prices of farm products during this period 
only account in part for this farmer’s increased prosperity. 
In this case all the acres had been unprofitable largely be- 
cause there were too many of them. 


UNPROFITABLE ACRES DECREASE AVERAGE YIELD. 


A decreased yield per acre in any State may indicate 
poorer methods of farming and less profitable farming. 
Contrary to public opinion, however, it may, and often does, 
indicate exactly the reverse. In districts where commercial 
fertilizers are not used, statistics frequently show that as 
prices go up the average yield per acre goes down. Better 
prices for wheat have caused large areas of wheat to be 
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grown in the drier districts of the Central West on land 
that can not be made to produce large yields per acre. This 
lowers the average yield of wheat in these States at the 
very time that the farmers are improving their methods in 
order to have more wheat to sell at the higher price. In this 
way increased prices often lower the average yield of farm 
crops over considerable areas by bringing what were form- 
erly unprofitable acres under successful ‘cultivation. 

The extensions of agriculture into regions that formerly 
could not be farmed at a profit may be due to a variety of 
causes, among which may be mentioned higher prices, better 
cultural methods, more efficient machinery, and immigration 
due to a general increase of population. Al] these factors 
combined to push both the corn belt and the wheat belt farther 
and farther west, thus developing large areas of land that had 
previously been considered worthless. The decreased aver- 
age yield of corn per acre in some of our Western States is 
perhaps due more to increased acreage than to depletion of 
soil fertility. In the following table it will be noted that 
for Kansas and Nebraska there seems to be a direct relation - 
between large acreage and low yield per acre. 


Yield of corn as related to acreage. 


Kansas. Nebraska. 


| 
| Years. Average | Average| Average | Average 
annual yield annual yiel 

| acreage. | peracre.| acreage. | per acre. 

| a eo 

! 

Bushels. Bushels 

| 1871-1880......--- 1, 940, 037 33.7| 822,209] 35.7 
1881-1890......--- 4,997, 125 27.6 | 3,309,961] 31.5 
1891-1900......--- 7,357,234 21.9] 6,636,385] 26.4 
1901-1910. ......-- 7, 298, 172 22.1 7, 642, 217 26.1 


In this table it will be noted that average yields go down 
as the acreage increases, and that when the acreage becomes 
practically constant the yields do the same. The acreage 
for the 10-year period 1901-1910 is practically the same as 
it was for the preceding 10 years and the yield is approxi- 
mately the same for both of these 10-year periods. Other 
causes, such as variation in seasons, greatly influence the 
average yield of crops, but in this table the effect of climatic 
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conditions for any particular year is minimized by taking 
10-year averages. Sometimes our farming methods are 
criticized on the ground that they have decreased the yields 
by robbing the soil, when, as a matter of fact, the decreased 
average yield may be due in part to the bringing of less pro- 
ductive land under cultivation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIMPROVED LAND. 


The Government irrigation projects have brought under 
successful cultivation millions of acres of arid land by ap- 
plying water to acres that formerly were unprofitable. 
There are still large areas to be improved in the same way. 
The drainage of the immense swamp areas is also reclaiming 
many acres that are not only unprofitable but that are often 
a menace to health and a hindrance to travel and trans- 
portation. The clearing of the cut-over districts and the 
improvement of methods used in dry-farming are also doing 
much to make unprofitable acres profitable. However, irri- 
gation, drainage, land clearing, and dry-farming include so 
much that is foreign to our subject that they permit only of 
brief mention here. 


NONPRODUCING ACRES INCREASED BY LAND 
SPECULATION. 


The cut-over districts of northern Michigan, northern 
Wisconsin, and northern Minnesota contain more than 
30,000,000 acres of undeveloped land. Some of this pro- 
duces enough timber or furnishes enough pasture to pay its 
way, but by far the larger part of this vast area must be 
classed as unprofitable. Quite a percentage of the best of 
the undeveloped land is now owned by land speculators and 
some of it is held at prices that make its successful develop- 
ment at present financially impossible. Similar conditions 
prevail in many parts of the West Central and Western 
States. (Pl. X.) 

A report or file in the Office of Farm Management tells 
of delayed agricultural development along a certain rail- 
road in a Western State. For a long distance the railroad 
traverses a belt of level and fertile but undeveloped prairie 
jand. Less desirable land at a distance of 8 to 10 miles 
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back from the railroad is quite well developed and pro- 
ducing fair crops. At first it seems very strange that the 
most fertile and best located land should be the slowest to 
develop. Further investigation disclosed the fact that the 
undeveloped land was owned by speculators and held at 
prices that made its development practically prohibitive. 
In a more limited way these conditions are found in all the 
new agricultural sections. Land speculators have not only 
greatly inflated the prices of land, but they are to-day hold- 
ing a tremendous area out of production altogether. The 
unearned increment may eventually enrich the present 
owners, but to the general public these acres are all unprofit- 
able. Hew to discourage excessive land speculation is a 
problem that is now puzzling many of the wisest men in our 
legislative assemblies. The solution of this problem would 
materially decrease one source of unprofitable acres in this 
country. 

In the suburbs of nearly every city there is a considerable 
area of rich agricultural land that has been cut up into city 
lots and sold at prices that prevent its profitable use for 
agricultural purposes. Such land is held for speculation 
and for many years it may serve no useful purpose what- 
ever. (Pl. XI.) In fact, these vacant lots are often badly 
kept, unsightly, and a menace to the health of the com- 
munity. It would undoubtedly have been better if this land 
could have been left in farms until such time as it may be 
needed for building purposes. The area of each lot is small, 
but the total area of such unprofitable land is very great. 

How to prevent this misuse and waste of good agricul- 
tural Jand that is so well located is not an easy problem. 
Vacant city lots are being used to encourage vegetable 
gardening in connection with boys’ and girls’ club work. 
This undertaking is meeting with some success, but by far 
the gréater part of such land can never be used in this way. 

We hear much comment about the great profits that are 
sometimes made by holding idle land for rise in price. The 
cost of holding this land is usually overlooked. Taxes and 
a fair rate of interest on the investment take a big slice of 
the unearned increment, and often unimproved city prop- 
erty is actually held at a loss. Not infrequently the present 
owners and possibly the general public would have been the 
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Fic. 1.—HARDWoOD STUMP LAND. GooD SOIL, COMPARATIVELY EASY TO CLEAR 
AND MAKE PROFITABLE. 


Fia. 2.—PINE AND HARDWOOD STUMP LAND. SOIL OF FAIR QUALITY, QUITE 
DIFFICULT TO CLEAR AND MAKE PROFITABLE. 
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Fia. 2.-SAME Lot, AuGusT 15, 1914, AFTER IT HAD BEEN TRANSFORMED 
INTO A SPOT OF BEAUTY AND UTILITY. 


Photographs by States Relations Service, Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
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Fic. 1.—FiR AND CEDAR STUMP LAND. GooD SoiIL BUT VERY EXPENSIVE TO CLEAR. 


Fia. 2.—STONY LAND. VERY HARD TO CLEAR AND Not WorTH MUCH WHEN 
CLEARED. 
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Fila. 1.—‘ UNPROFITABLE ACRES”? ON A MASSACHUSETTS FARM IN THE SPRING 
OF 1914. 


Fic. 2.—SAME LAND, LATE SUMMER OF SAME YEAR. 


Photographs by States Relations Service, Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work. 
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gainers if unused suburban lots had been left in farms. In 
dividing rich agricultural land into city lots the desire 
to get something for nothing has added materially to the 
total number of unprofitable acres. 


IMPROVEMENT DEPENDS ON DEMAND. 


A considerable percentage of our unprofitable land doubt- 
less never can be brought under successful cultivation by 
any methods now known. (PI. XII.) It is also true that 
the sudden advancement of all our arable land to a point 
where each farm would become 100 per cent efficient might 
seriously affect the business side of farming by lowering the 
prices of agricultural products. Yet as population increases 
all classes of people will undoubtedly be benefited if the 
rapidly rising price of farm products can be met at least in 
part by setting idle acres to work and by making unprofit- 
able acres yield a satisfactory income. (PI. XIII.) 

To meet the growing demand for farm products we must 
farm more acres or make each acre produce more. Land 
not now in farms should be made into farms, and unim- 
proved land now in farms should be improved, only in so 
far as this can be done profitably. 


UTILIZATION OF UNPROFITABLE ACRES. 


‘To what extent and at what rate we should attempt to 
decrease the number of unprofitable acres depends largely 
on the increased demand for agricultural products. The law 
of diminishing returns prevents the reclamation of waste 
land until the rising prices or cheaper methods of production 
make such action practicable. Frequently it pays better to 
spend time and money in the further improvement of acres 
that are now profitable rather than in the reclamation of 
less desirable land. 

Much money and valuable time is lost each year in almost 
every locality in the attempt to put unprofitable acres on a 
paying basis. Lack of satisfactory agricultural credit forces 
many a deserving family to waste time in trying to get a 
start on acres that moneyed men pass by. Misleading adver- 
tisements and inflated. magazine articles have lured many a 
family to give up a comfortable living in the city to drag 
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out a miserable existence in toil and worry on worthless land. 
Lack of knowledge of the business side of farming is largely 
responsible for loss in the management of unprofitable acres. 
The problem of how to prevent a waste of money, time, and 
energy in the attempt to develop worthless land is worthy 
of careful study. At best such waste can only partially be 
prevented. The pity of it is that so much of this loss falls 
on those who can least afford to lose. 

Every farmer who owns unprofitable land should make a 
detailed examination of his farm, acre by acre, to detect all 
unprofitable areas. Next, he should determine the approxi- 
mate cost of making each acre pay its way. Such study 
will disclose what and how much is needed in the way of 
manure, commercial fertilizer, drainage, or other prepara- 
tion, to produce satisfactory crop yields. This analytical 
study of each portion of the farm will sometimes call atten- 
tion to many acres that can not be cultivated profitably. It 
is better to leave such land in permanent pasture, or even 
to let it lie idle, than to work it at a loss. The farm not 
only furnishes a home, but it is a place of business. As such, 
each enterprise and acre should receive individual attention, 
and, so far as practicable, the entire farm should be placed 
on a paying basis. 


SHIPPING FISH THREE THOUSAND MILES TO 
MARKET. 


By E. D. CiarK, Bureau of Chemistry. 


ILLIONS of pounds of halibut and salmon are shipped 

each year across the United States from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic coast. Few of the persons who help to 
consume this vast supply realize that the fish has come 
overland. They imagine that its freshness is due to their 
own proximity to the ocean and believe that if they were so 
unfortunate as to live far inland good sea food would be 
unattainable. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Pacific, not the Atlantic, 
which now furnishes the bulk of the salmon and halibut 
consumed in the country. For various reasons the Atlantic 
catches have diminished to such an extent in recent years 
that the supply from this source would be quite insufficient 
to supply even the large cities along the coast itself. On 
the other hand, the catches in the Pacific are enormous. 
The fisheries of Alaska alone yield annually products that 
are valued at two or three times the $7,000,000 paid to Rus- 
sia in 1867 for the Territory, and the annual output of the 
Pacific salmon canneries is valued at $30,000,000. Sixty 
million pounds of fresh halibut alone were shipped east 
last year. 

Refrigerator cars and artificial freezing have made pos- 
sible the development of an industry which now regularly 
supplies even New England, the traditional home of Ameri- 
can fishing, with fresh fish from the far West. At first — 
the Pacific fishermen canned their salmon and sold what 
they could of their halibut to the local markets. The latter, 
however, could not begin to make away with all that the 
ocean offered. There were more fish than people to eat 
them and it was not until the possibility of sending them 
across the continent had been demonstrated that the Pacific 
fisheries became really profitable. 

To-day fast express trains carry carloads of fresh salmon 
and halibut from the Pacific to the Atlantic in from 5 to 7 
days. Packed carefully in ice from the time they leave the 
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waters of the northern Pacific to the moment they are de- 
livered to the consumer, these fish when they appear upon 
the table are practically indistinguishable in flavor and ap- 
pearance from those that have been caught a few hours’ sail 
away. From 20,000 to 24,000 pounds of fish are hauled in 
each car, so that the value of the shipment is sufficient to 
justify, from a business point of view, the care that is indis- 
pensable if it is to reach the market in good condition. 

Though halibut and salmon are frequently shipped in the 
same cars, they are usually packed somewhat differently. 
When the halibut boats reach the docks, the fish are swung 
out of the hold in large rope nets caught up by the four 
corners. These nets are swung over to the “ heading tables” 
and the fish dumped out. There they are decapitated, the 
operators hooking each fish with the left hand and slicing 
off the heads with a large knife held in the right hand. 

The headless fish, which have already been cleaned on 
board ship, are then packed in large boxes, the bottoms of 
which are covered with layers of cracked ice. More ice is 
placed upon the fish before the boxes are nailed down. 
From 350 to 450 pounds are packed in each box. 

Salmon, on the other hand, are brought to the shippers in 
smaller lots and they are packed in smaller and flatter boxes 
than the halibut. Before packing, moreover, the fish are 
gone over very carefully and any defect, such as soft flesh 
or lack of brightness, results in their rejection (Pl. XIV, 
fig. 1). Shipments for the Atlantic coast are usually packed 
undressed; other fish are cleaned first. 

As soon as they are filled, both salmon and halibut boxes 
are stored away in the refrigerator express cars. waiting for 
them on the docks. These cars have already been thor- 
oughly cooled by the ice in their bunkers and more ice is 
thrown over the boxes before the car is closed for its 
journey. The temperature in the interior is thus reduced to 
a point so low that comparatively little of the ice melts on 
the road, but icing stations are distributed along the route 
and the supply in the car is renewed from time to time. 

Although these methods have succeeded in making prac- 
tically the entire country an accessible market for Pacific 
fish, the supply is so great at certain seasons of the year 
that it has become necessary to devise other means to pre- 
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Fic. 1.—GLIMPSE OF PROCESS OF UNLOADING, CULLING, AND WEIGHING PACIFIC 
SALMON. 


Fic. 2.—“ SLING” FULL OF HALIBUT BEING LIFTED OUT OF THE 
HOLD OF A BOAT AT SEATTLE. 
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PLATE XV. 


FROZEN HALIBUT IN PILES AWAITING THE GLAZING PROCESS IN A PACIFIC PLANT WHICH FREEZES 
3,500,000 PouNDs OF FISH EACH YEAR. 
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Fic. 1.—TAKING A LARGE CHINOOK SALMON FROM A SEINE IN THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER. 


Fia. 2.—HORSE SEINE ON THE COLUMBIA RIVER BEING EMPTIED OF SALMON. 
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vent a large part of the yield from going to waste. Accord- 
ingly, great quantities of both salmon and halibut are now 
frozen and kept in cold storage to be marketed during the 
winter, when fresh fish of these species are not available. 
(See Pl. XV.) 

In preparing fish for the freezer the first step is to wash 
off all blood and slime. This is never done with fish shipped 
in ice, because the slime has been found to assist materially 
in excluding the air and consequently in keeping the fish in 
good condition. With frozen stock, however, the protective 
covering of slime is not desirable, its purpose being better 
served by a thin glaze of ice. 

From 12 to 24 hours in the “sharp freezer,” where the 
fish rest on brine pipes in a temperature of zero or less, turns 
the salmon and halibut into a substance that is almost as 
hard as stone. To store them in this condition, however, 
would result in their gradually turning white through loss 
of moisture; while the action of the air would cause dete- 
rioration and change in flavor. To prevent this the fish are 
dipped several times in water in a room so cold that a thin 
film of ice forms around them, sealing them hermetically 
and permanently. Thereafter, if kept at a temperature 
below freezing, the fish remain for months unchanged in 
appearance or flavor. 

The instant they are permitted to thaw, however, dete- 
rioration begins. It is, therefore, much to be regretted that 
the popular prejudice against cold-storage products in gen- 
eral, and frozen fish in particular, tempts many retailers to 
thaw out their stock and dispose of it to customers as fresh 
fish. Although it is true, of course, that fresh stock always 
brings a higher price than frozen, it is probable that the con- 
sumer’s prejudice, which not infrequently keeps him from 
buying frozen fish at any price, is more responsible for 
this practice than the dealer’s desire to obtain a little extra 
money by selling goods under false pretenses. Furthermore, 
the dealer buys his own supplies of frozen fish at prices 
which fluctuate widely. He is, however, prevented by the 
existing prejudice from reflecting to any great extent these 
fluctuations in the prices at which he sells and he is thus un- 
able to stimulate in this way the demand for his goods. As 
a matter of fact, both practical experience and scientific re- 
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search have shown that fish frozen in the manner described 
retains its flavor and its food value for a long time. There 
is no reason why anyone should hesitate to eat it and a 
more general consumption would be profitable to fisherman, 
dealer, and consumer alike. 

At present the annual demand for frozen fish amounts 
to about 13,000,000 pounds of salmon and steelhead trout, 
popularly classed with salmon, and 20,000,000 pounds of 
halibut. Early in the season, when the salmon and trout 
are still outside of the large rivers and have to be caught by 
trawling, practically all of the catch is marketed fresh. 
After the fish have gone up the rivers to spawn, however, 
seines (Pl. XVI, figs. 1 and 2), gill nets, revolving fish 
wheels, and traps of many kinds furnish such large yields 
that the bulk of the sea harvest is either canned or frozen 
for consumption in the winter, when no fresh salmon are 
available. 

Halibut, on the other hand, is always caught by trawling, 
both sailboats and steamers being employed in the industry, 
though steam is coming more and more into favor. The 
growth of the business and the migratory habits of the fish 
have resulted in a constant search for new halibut banks, 
which is now carried on as far northward as Kodiak Island 
and as far to the south as the Oregon coast. . 

The actual fishing is done from small dories, a number of 
which are carried by each parent vessel. These dories, each 
about 20 feet long, have a crew of two men. The trawl, or 
fishing gear, consists of hundreds of hooks on long lines, 
which, if connected together, would sometimes attain a 
length of several miles. This is baited with herring, squid, 
etc., and dropped overboard. On populous banks the hali- 
but bite readily and the dory’s crew is kept busy hauling in 
the lines. When the net in the bottom of the dory is filled 
to its capacity, the parent vessel is signaled to come along- 
side and take off the catch (Pl. XIV, fig. 2). Once on board 
the larger boat, the fish are cleaned immediately and their 
bodies filled with ice and stored in an ice-chilled hold until 
the cruise is over. 


ANIMAL DISEASE AND OUR FOOD SUPPLY. 
By Epwarp B. MITcHELL. 


(Prepared under the direction of Chief of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. ) 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease was discovered in the 

United States in October, 1914. _ Between that time 
and November 1, 1915, when it existed only in a small area 
in Illinois, its suppression cost the lives of 168,158 animals, 
valued at approximately $5,676,000. This loss created con- 
sternation. The attention of the entire country was attracted 
to it and in several quarters the fear was expressed that 
the elimination of the disease by the slaughter of the exposed 
herds would lead to a serious shortage in the meat supply. 

As a matter of fact, less than one-tenth of 1 per cent of 
the total number of the cattle, sheep, and swine on the farms 
of the country were killed in this way. That is to say, less 
than one meat animal out of every thousand was slaughtered 
to save the rest. The money that the country paid to rid 
itself of an exceptionally costly outbreak was less than 3 
per cent of the annual tax that other animal diseases levy 
Bp GN Whe 5. 

If we should be compelled, on account of the foot-and- 
mouth disease, to throw away year after year the meat, the 
milk, and the hides of from 150,000 to 200,000 animals, it 
would, with justice, be regarded as a serious blow to the pros- 
perity of the country. We are, however, throwing away so 
much more than this that, in comparison, the additional and 
unusual loss from the foot-and-mouth disease is insignificant. 

It is impossible to state with exactitude even the direct 
losses from animal diseases, but it is estimated that they 
amount to $212,000,000 a year. The indirect losses defy all 
calculation. It is certain, however, that by discouraging the 
industry of stock raising they not only hinder the develop- 
ment of sound agriculture but materially increase the cost of 
living for both the rural and the urban population. 
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The variety of maladies which afflict animals is, of course, 
almost as great as that to which mankind is subject; the 
number of diseases which are sufficiently widespread to be 
matters of economic importance is, however, comparatively 
limited. In the annual report of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, they, and the 
losses ascribed to each, are listed as follows: 


Hoe? cholerae tse. see EE ee $75, C00, 000 
Texasifever!and /eatile tickS_2. = 2 See 40, 000, 000 
Tuberculosis. 222 ~ es es eee 25, 000, 000 
Contazious+ abortion —~ == - = = a eee 20, 000, 000, 
fo GAC, fet a Be 8 OS oe et see eee 6, 000, 000 
Ani aox 2) Shiriry” raves e ee Ee 1, 500, 000 
Scabies of sheep and eattle__-_____________ 4, 600, 000 
Glanders: 22.) 22 sae es aie be et ee 5, 000, 000 
Other Jive-stock diseases22 2 == 233 Se ae 22, 000, 000 
PATHSICS - 3 ee 5, 000, 000 
Poultry7 diseases. See _ ew. Si eee 8, 750, 000 


In the case of a number of these diseases the means of 
control have already been discovered and total eradication 
waits only upon the realization by the people of the 
efficacy and economy of the measures which science recom- 
mends. This is particularly true of the cattle tick, the 
cause of splenetic or Texas fever, and a parasite that, di- 
rectly and indirectly, is responsible for far greater losses 
than the $40,000,000 charged against it in the table indicate. 
In 1906 an area of 741,515 square miles in the South was 
under Federal quarantine because of this pest. From this 
area no cattle could be shipped unless they had been pre- 
viously dipped in arsenical baths under Federal supervision 
or were sent for immediate slaughter in special cars to 
special markets, where they were handled and disposed of 
apart from other stock and brought their owners from one- 
half cent to a cent a pound less than clean cattle. To-day 
the quarantined area is only 465,733 square miles—less than 
two-thirds of what it was—and additional territory is being 
released each year. The complete extinction of the tick is 
only a question of time and determination on the part of 
those concerned. (See Pl. XVII.) 

This progress has been made possible by the systematic 
dipping of herds in arsenical baths, the value of which was 
ascertained only comparatively recently. It was not, indeed, 
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DIP THAT TICK! 


Po Ts bist It Sout $50 ee Yat 


4 ~ 7 OU board the Bek vends its life ICKS eat your money 
es ® y t The t ick eran Tn: ~attle t t 
THE TICK’S B Abi sac bat 
COSTLY } al t t 
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DIPPING MAKES A STEER WORTH! 
$5 TO $10 MORE 


us lick-infested 
steer, August 12, 
1911, weighed 730 
pounds. This pic- 
ture shows the steer 
before sending 
through the arsen- 
ical bath. See the 
picture below shew- 


Hee 
4 
of 


ing the same steer 
two months later. 


ORGANIZE “© COOPERATE 


THE SOIL SUFFERS 


CATTLE AALS FOR THE SOUTH 


OIF EIRG. LHS ISS: BLK i o 


Trae ae Pa) bite goat Ke 


ONE-THIRD OF THE JOB ALREADY DONE 


FOR PROSPERITY DIP THAT TICK! 


A GOVERNMENT POSTER WIDELY DISTRIBUTED IN THE SOUTH. 


The complete extinction of the tick is only a question of time. 


PLATE XVIII. 
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Fic. 1.—THE CONQUEST OF CATTLE SCABIES. 
To-day all that is left 


The area within the heavy lines was under quarantine in 1905. 
of this quarantine is the shaded portion in Texas. 


SS es 
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Fig. 2.—THE VANISHING SHEEP SCABIES. 
The 


In 1903 all the territory within the black lines was quarantined for this disease. 
quarantine has now been reduced to the shaded areas. 
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until field experiments by the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in 1889 and 1890 had demonstrated that the tick played an 
essential part in the dissemination of splenetic or Texas 
fever that the true importance of the insect was realized 
and scientists began to attack with vigor the economic prob- 
lem that it presented. The experiments referred to are 
especially noteworthy, not only because of the impetus which 
they gave to the war upon the tick, but because they were 
the first to demonstrate that certain diseases can be conveyed 
to one victim from another only through the intervention of 
some animal or insect, acting as an intermediary host. The 
public has since been familiarized with this principle 
through the subsequent discovery that mosquitoes spread 
malaria and yellow fever and rats the bubonic plague, It 
is common knowledge that in the case of yellow fever the 
practical application of this knowledge has made possible 
the digging of the Panama Canal without the appalling 
sacrifice of human life which would otherwise have been 
inevitable. 

The evil that the tick does is, however, by no means con- 
fined to the spread of splenetic fever. In the course of the 
many years that it has flourished in the South, cattle have 
been developed which are to a great extent immune to the 
fever. They suffer from the tick, however, in a multitude 
of other ways. Ticks swarm upon immune cattle as freely 
as upon nonimmune, and though they do not give them fever 
they suck the blood that should go to the making of beef 
and milk. The fact that “ticky” beef cattle sell for less 
per pound than tick-free cattle has already been pointed 
out. They also weigh less. Furthermore, because of the 
danger of fever, it is impracticable to import purebred stock 
from tick-free sections in order to grade up the herds. In 
short, a ticky steer is too often a scrawny, unprofitable scrub, 
whose owner can scarcely be expected to compete with cattle 
raisers elsewhere. ‘The dairyman is in no better position. 
Experiments have shown that the milk production of a herd 
infested with ticks is from 18 to 40 per cent below what it 
should be, the exact percentage, of course, depending upon 
the degree of infestation. The value of the hides is also 
materially reduced by the punctures made by the ticks in 
their search for blood. 
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To offset these and similar facts there is nothing but the 
trifling cost and trouble of systematic dipping. In several 
counties in Alabama which were freed from quarantine on 
December 1, 1915, it was found that the cost of eradication 
to the county had ranged from 18 to 50 cents per head of 
cattle. The increased value of each animal is greatly in 
excess of this modest sum, one inquiry into this point having 
resulted in an estimated average increase of $9.76 per head. 

The benefits to the South, and indeed to the entire coun- 
try, of tick eradication are not, however, to be measured 
by the increased value of a few hundred thousand cattle. 
The need for diversification has long been apparent in the 
South, but diversification in agriculture rests, to an im- 
portant extent, upon profitable live stock. With the tick the 
raising of live stock is not an attractive enterprise; without 
the tick there is no reason why the cattle industry in the 
South should not attain a magnitude which will utterly 
dwarf its present proportions. Because of its vital effect 
upon the prosperity of the whole Nation, and in particular 
upon the meat supply, tick eradication is not a matter that 
should be—or that, in fact, is being—left to one section to 
deal with. State and Nation are cooperating with the in- 
dividual counties in driving out the pest. Last year was 
the most successful one in the history of the work, and there 
is every reason for confidence that the country will soon be 
freed from this incubus of long standing. 

Like the tick, the mite that is the cause of the disease 
variously known as scabies, range itch, cattle itch, and 
mange is being successfully attacked by dipping infested 
stock in solutions that destroy the parasites but do not in- 
jure the animals. The work of eliminating this mite has, 
however, been brought nearer completion than in the case of 
the tick. Of the 1,269,844 square miles placed under quaran- 
tine for scabies of cattle on June 1, 1905, there now remain 
less than 20,000, located in the northwestern corner of Texas. 
(Pl. XVIII, fig. 1.) Although there is no doubt that this 
comparatively small area will be cleaned before long, there 
will still be need of rigid inspection of cattle at market 
centers in order to prevent the spread of sporadic outbreaks. 

Scabies is a contagious disease conveyed by either direct 
or indirect contact with infested animals. The parasite that 
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- causes the disease in its common form lives on the surface 
of the skin and its biting leads to great irritation and itch- 
ing. It also multiplies with astonishing rapidity, so that an 
extraordinary number of the mites may often be found on 
a small area of skin. When the parasites have spread over 
a large surface of the body, the afflicted animal loses flesh 
and becomes so weak that its powers of resistance are much 
impaired. This condition leads to.an even more rapid mul- 
tiplication of the mites. Death sometimes results, especially 
at the end of severe winters or with young stock. Mature 
animals in good condition do not appear to be so susceptible. 

The parasite of scabies in cattle is closely allied to that 
which causes a similar disease in sheep. Against both the 
most effective measure is a bath in a lime and sulphur solu- 
tion, administered in much the same way that cattle are 
dipped for the tick. At the present time the territory af- 
fected by this sheep disease covers the better part of Texas 
and California, with a few counties in Colorado—in all an 
area of about 324,827 square miles. (Pl. XVIII, fig. 2.) In 
1903, when the work of eradicating the disease under quar- 
antine was first taken up, the quarantined area was 1,784,596 
square miles. The subsequent freeing of nearly 1,500,000 
square miles has been accomplished by the cooperation with 
the Federal Government of the State legislatures, the live- 
stock associations, the transportation companies, and the 
banking interests. 

Cooperation of this kind, it may be said, is an absolute 
essential to success in the elimination of contagious animal 
diseases of this character. In the campaign against the 
foot-and-mouth disease it was demonstrated that those 
communities in which cooperation was the most thorough 
suffered the least, and in the eradication of the tick per- 
manently successful results have been obtained only in those 
counties in which public opinion earnestly indorsed the 
enforcement of the necessary regulations for systematic 
dipping. 

There is another and important class of diseases for which 
the remedy lies not in the destruction of parasites but in the 
conferring of immunity upon the susceptible animals by the 
use of vaccines and serums. Prominent in this class are 
blackleg and anthrax. Because of its economic importance 
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at that time in France, Pasteur devoted much of his time to 
anthrax, and his experiments were among the first to demon- 
strate the possibilities of immunization in the control of 
human as well as animal diseases. 

Anthrax affects both man and animals, but it is most com- 
mon in cattle, horses, mules, and sheep. In this country its 
ravages occur chiefly among the first, because the most 
severely infected regions are in the South, where com- 
paratively few sheep are kept. The disease is most pre- 
valent in wet, low places; in particular, the delta lands of 
the Mississippi Valley appear to be thoroughly permeated 
with it. Animals contract it almost invariably by grazing 
on infected pastures, in which the virus persists with ex- 
traordinary tenacity. The germs, or their spores, main- 
tain their existence under the most unfavorable conditions, 
and there are instances on record in which herds have become 
infected by pastures which had been allowed to remain idle 
for years in the hope of ridding them of the disease. Ob- 
viously, this greatly increases the difficulty of eradication. 
It is, in fact, believed that the only possible way of control- 
ling the disease is by the general use of the protective 
vaccine. 

In this treatment great strides have been made since Pas- 
teur began his experiments in 1881. Though the vaccine 
that he developed proved its usefulness at once, the disease 
disappearing from several regions in which it had formerly 
worked much destruetion, there were, nevertheless, a num- 
ber of grave objections to its use. The keeping qualities of 
the vaccine were poor, its strength uncertain, and, in conse- 
quence, there was a double danger in its use; it might be so 
weak that it exerted no beneficial effect, and it might be so 
strong that it conferred the disease instead of immunity 
upon the animal. The latter was especially liable to be the 
case when the disease had already made its appearance in 
the herd and the animal was exposed to infection from out- 
side sources as well as to the vaccine. 

These objections led to the development of a serum made 
from the blood of hyperimmunized animals; that is to say, 
animals which, by repeated injections of the vaccine, had 
developed in their blood extraordinary resistance to an- 
thrax. Serum obtained in this way possesses not only a pre- 
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ventive but a curative value, and in a few instances has been 
used with success in the treatment of anthrax in man. With 
animals its use is recommended whenever the disease has 
already appeared in the herd. In such cases, however, the 
dose should be repeated at intervals of from 3 to 5 weeks. 
Where, on the other hand, there is no danger that stock 
has as yet been exposed to the infection, the use of the so- 
called simultaneous method is to be preferred to either the 
serum or the Pasteur vaccine. This method consists of 
simultaneous injections of the serum and of a standardized 
spore vaccine recently developed by scientists in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The great advantages possessed by 
this vaccine are its superior keeping qualities and the ac- 
curacy with which the strength of the dose can be gauged. 
In consequence, a greater and more lasting immunity can be 
conferred upon the animal with less risk. 

Anthrax and blackleg, sometimes called symptomatic 
anthrax, are so similar that until a comparatively short 
time ago they were not recognized as distinct diseases. The 
two are, however, caused by different germs and protection 
against one does not imply protection against the other. As 
a matter of fact, however, the two diseases rarely occur in 
the same territory, the greatest losses from blackleg taking 
place on the large ranges in the West and Southwest, while 
anthrax, as has been said, is particularly prevalent in the 
low-lying sections of the South. 

Like anthrax, however, the only practical method of con- 
trolling blackleg is by preventive vaccination. The disease 
is so very generally fatal that attempts at treating the 
stricken animal by bleeding and forced exercise usually suc- 
ceed only in spreading a wide trail of infection over the 
neighborhood, without the least benefit to the victim or its 
owner. Vaccination, on the other hand, has resulted in re- 
ducing the loss from this particular disease to less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. In infected regions where vaccination is 
not practiced the loss of cattle through blackleg frequently 
exceeds that from all other causes combined, and in some 
sections has amounted to 10 per cent of the annual calf 
crop. A further argument for the use of the vaccine—if 
one were needed—is the fact that the disease shows a marked 
preference for high-grade stock and for animals in good 
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condition. The money losses from it are, therefore, high in 
proportion to the number of animals Inlled, and vaccination 
becomes a desirable and economical form of insurance. That 
this fact is well recognized is shown by the fact that since 
the Bureau of Animal Industry began the distribution of 
blackleg vaccine 18 years ago 24,000,000 doses have been sent 
out, and it is probable that at least 20,000,000 animals have 
been vaccinated. 

Vaccination for such diseases as blackleg and anthrax 
serves a double purpose. It not only protects the inoculated 
animal but it prevents that animal’s assisting in the spread 
of the disease. Despite the discouraging persistency with 
which blackleg and anthrax spores cling to infected pastures, 
it is obvious that with the gradual immunization of all sus- 
ceptible animals their chief opportunity for reproduction 
will be gone and that in time they will virtually cease to 
exist—as factors of economic importance, at least. It is to 
the interest of every stock owner, therefore, not only to use 
these preventive measures himself but to encourage his 
neighbors to do so also. 

It is not, however, every disease that can be guarded 
against in this way. Among cattle diseases contagious 
abortion is in economic importance second only to tubercu- 
losis, and this has so far resisted aH attempts to deal with 
it by means of serums or curative agents of any sort. Up 
to the present the only known means of combating the dis- 
ease are thorough disinfection of both premises and animals 
and the segregation of infected stock. 

In the table printed on page 160 the annual losses from 
contagious abortion have been placed at $20,000,000. It is, 
however, difficult to obtain exact figures on this disease, and 
it is not improbable that the losses are actually much greater 
than this estimate. One authority, indeed, has placed them 
at $10,000,000 for the dairy herds of New York State alone. 
This disease is an insidious one. A cow may have it for 
several months without revealing any symptoms, and in the 
meantime the infection may spread through the entire herd. 
Reproduction is then seriously inierfered with, and the 
calves that are born are frequently victims of white scours 
and pneumonia. The cows also may suffer in a number of 
ways as the direct result of the contagion. 
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To guard against this danger scientists recommend a 
thorough system of disinfection, preferably under the super- 
vision of a veterinarian, the cost of which is estimated at 
$4 a year for each animal. The whole subject of contagious 
abortion is, however, one for further study. 

Unlike most animal diseases, tuberculosis attacks not only 
the prosperity but the health of the country. The impor- 
tance of its elimination, therefore, can not be measured by 
the money loss that it causes, though this is exceeded only 
by that due to hog cholera and the cattle tick. Unfortu- 
nately no real success has as yet been attained in rendering 
cattle immune to the disease, and the only means that can 
be recommended for its suppression are sanitation, the seg- 
regation of all infected animals, and the slaughter of ad- 
vanced cases. 

The chief danger to mankind from tuberculosis in cattle 
arises from the fact that the contagion may be transmitted 
in the milk of infected cows. Thorough pasteurization is, of 
course, a safeguard against this, as it is against other dan- 
gers that lurk in raw milk, but pasteurization is neither 
always thorough nor always practiced. The meat from 
tuberculous animals, though it is less likely than the milk 
to convey the disease, is also regarded as dangerous, and 
for this reason the carcasses of such animals, when slaugh- 
tered under Federal inspection, are condemned in whole or 
in part as unfit for human food. 

Tuberculosis is, in fact, the chief cause of the condemna- 
tion of meat under the Federal meat-inspection law. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, approximately 58,000,- 
000 cattle, sheep, swine, and goats were slaughtered under 
Federal inspection. Of these, 587,760, a little more than 1 
per cent, were found to have tuberculosis in a stage suffi- 
ciently advanced to necessitate the condemnation of the car- 
cass, either in whole or in part. These figures, however, 
do not accurately represent the real prevalence of animal 
tuberculosis in the United States. Only about 60 per cent 
of the meat annually consumed in the country is slaughtered . 
under Federal inspection, the great bulk of the remainder 
being furnished by animals killed in local abattoirs from 
which it is impossible to obtain accurate statistics. It is, 
however, well known that animals strongly suspected of 
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having tuberculosis often are not shipped to Federal- 
inspected slaughterhouses, but are killed elsewhere for the 
express purpose of escaping condemnation. It is obvious, 
therefore, that if one could obtain figures for the entire 
country the percentage of tubercular animals would be 
higher than is indicated by the reports of the Federal meat- 
inspection service. 

Though it affects all classes of cattle and is common 
among hogs, tuberculosis works the worst havoe in dairy 
herds. A summary made by Dr. Melvin of tuberculin tests 
covering a period of 15 years showed that out of 400,000 
cattle tested 9.25 per cent reacted. From this it was concluded 
that about 10 per cent of milch cows and 1 per cent of beef 
cattle were affected. In certain, sections of the country a 
much higher percentage has been found. In the region 
around San Francisco Bay, for example, Dr. Ward, of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, found that 31 per cent of 1,022 
cattle reacted to the test. In another case an even higher 
percentage was found in range cattle in California. In gen- 
eral, however, it may be said that the disease is more preva- 
lent among cattle which are comparatively closely confined, 
like purebred stock and dairy herds, than among those which 
have plenty of open air. Possibly, for this reason, tuber- 
culosis appears to be more general in the neighborhood of 
large cities. It is also, as has been said, common among 
hogs, but as the disease develops very slowly these animals 
are usually slaughtered before it has had an opportunity 
to render the entire carcass worthless for food. 

The slow development and the insidious character of tu- 
berculosis have rendered the tuberculin test of great im- 
portance in its control. This fluid contains the product of 
the tubercle germs without the germs themselves. It can 
not, therefore, convey the disease, and when injected into a 
healthy animal produces no noticeable effects. With tuber- 
cular animals, however, it causes a brief attack of fever 
which is known as the reaction and is regarded as conclu- 
sive proof of the existence of the disease, even when it is 
impossible to detect other symptoms. 

A cow that reacts to this test should be at once removed 
from the rest of the herd and her milk, if used at all, 
thoroughly pasteurized. Her attendant should not be per- 
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mitted to care for healthy animals, and if she gives birth to 
a calf, it should be removed immediately and brought up 
by hand. If allowed to remain with its mother it will soon 
contract the disease. In many instances, of course, these 
precautions involve an expense which makes it simpler to 
kill the tuberculous cows at once, and this should always be 
done in cases in which the disease is well developed. It oc- 
casionally happens, however, that with good care the ani- 
mal’s natural resistance is sufficient to overcome the disease. 

Altogether 20 out of every 1,000 cattle die each year 
from disease, the great majority from those maladies which 
have been discussed—tuberculosis, contagious abortion, an- 
thrax, blackleg, scabies, and the tick. As has been seen, 
some of these it is quite possible to eradicate completely by 
systematic cooperative work; the damage done by others 
can be reduced to a minimum by proper attention to sani- 
tary and-precautionary measures. This is true also of an- 
other disease, one that in all probability is responsible for 
a greater economic loss than any other in the long catalogue 
of animal plagues—hog cholera. 

The annual loss from hog cholera has been put at 
$75,000,000. It varies greatly, however, from year to year, 
and in certain localities has at various times threatened to 
put a complete stop to the industry of hog raising. Ninety 
per cent of the hogs that die before slaughter are, it is be- 
heved, killed by this disease. In addition it is, next to 
tuberculosis, the chief cause of the condemnation of meat 
in Federally-inspected slaughterhouses, the entire carcasses 
of more than 100,000 hogs having been condemned on this 
account during the fiscal year 1915. 

With anthrax and blackleg hog cholera is in the class of 
diseases which can be controlled by the use of preventive 
vaccines or serums. The investigations of the Department 
of Agriculture, which began as early as 1878, have resulted 
in the discovery of an anti-hog-cholera serum, which is now 
manufactured commercially and used extensively throughout 
the country. Its value is best indicated by the results of 
field tests begun by the department in 1913 in Dallas 
County, Iowa, Montgomery County, Ind., and Pettis County, 
Mo. 
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In 1912 a total of 221,682 hogs were raised in these three 
counties, of which 63,078 died of cholera, or more than 28 
in every hundred. In 1913, 304,514 hogs were raised, the 
total loss was cut nearly two-thirds, and the percentage of 
loss reduced to 7.7. Encouraged by a further reduction in 
1914, the farmers of these counties raised in 1915 389,173 
hogs, of which only 6,665 were lost. In three years the loss 
per hundred had been lowered from 28.4 to 1.7. In the same 
period the production of hogs had been increased by more 
than 75 per cent. 

It is hardly possible to ask for a more striking demonstra- 
tion of the economic benefits of scientific research. It would 
be a mistake, however, to suppose that these experiments 
herald the immediate extinction of hog cholera. To a 
greater or less extent hog cholera exists wherever hogs are 
raised. To obtain the best results not only are proper prep- 
aration and administration of the serum necessary, but com- 
munity action is essential in order to remove the danger of 
new infection from neglected sources. The immensity of the 
problem is such that it can be attacked successfully only 
when the States and local organizations are in a position to 
cooperate with the Federal Government. The first and most 
important steps have been taken already, however, and the 
rest appears to be largely a matter of time and education. 

In addition to the specific diseases mentioned already, 
there is a varied host of parasites which annually bring 
death or serious injury to thousands of animals. Scientists 
recognize approximately a thousand different varieties of 
these parasites, the control of each variety being a separate 
problem in itself. In the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the annual loss from this cause, exclusive of that 
due to the cattle tick and the scabies mite, is placed at 
$5,000,000. It is quite probable, however, that the actual 
harm done is greatly in excess of this estimate, for in many 
cases the farmers themselves are ignorant of the reasons 
for their losses. It is certain, too, that the prevalence of 
parasites is one of the main difficulties experienced by stock 
raisers in tropical countries. The effect of the cattle tick 
upon agriculture in the South, for instance, has been pointed 
out already, and the tick is only one particularly well-known 
example. Among the other more common parasites may 
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be named stomach worms in sheep, and especially in young 
lambs, lung worms in cattle, tape worms, and “ ox warbles.” 
They are usually acquired through the use of infected pas- 
tures, and for that reason farm animals are more apt to 
suffer than those on the range. An increased realization of 
the economic importance of these destructive agents has led 
in recent years to careful study of their habits and of the 
most practical means of combating their attacks. The possi- 
bilities for research in this field are, however, almost illimit- 
able. 

Poultry diseases are responsible for another important 
item in the annual loss of food. At the present time poultry 
products equal in value half of the cotton crop. The in- 
dustry, however, pays an annual tribute to disease of 
$8,750,000. Roup, diphtheria, and bird pox: sweep through 
many flocks, blackhead has had a profoundly depressing 
effect upon the turkey industry, tuberculosis and fowl cholera 
are common, and white diarrhea, which is transmitted 
through the egg, has been known to kill every freshly 
hatched chick on the premises it attacks. The spread of 
these and other infections has, in some ways, been favored 
by the substitution of incubators and brooders for the hen, 
which has resulted in bringing together larger numbers of 
young chickens than was formerly the case. The necessity 
for the proper care, housing, and feeding of poultry is, 
therefore, becoming more and more evident. The relatively 
short life and small value of the individual bird make at- 
tempts at treatment so expensive that they are frequently 
impracticable and the poultry keeper’s chief protection is 
to be found in surrounding his flock with as healthy condi- 
tions as possible. 

This, however, applies to all branches of animal hus- 
bandry. Enough has been said to indicate that it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the near future will see a ma- 
terial reduction in the ravages of the chief animal plagues. 
Disease, however, will always exist in animals, as in man. 
The Federal Meat-Inspection Service recognizes 42 distinct 
groups of diseases or conditions which make the meat of 
the affected animals dangerous or abhorrent. It is not 
at all likely that science will ever be able to do away with 
all of these. It has, however, abundantly demonstrated 
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its ability to transform the whole aspect of the stock in- 
dustry. The weight of hog cholera, tuberculosis, and the 
cattle tick now lies heavily upon the land. Not only do they 
withdraw each year from human use animals valued at many 
millions of dollars, but they discourage the production of 
other wealth. The benefits that are to follow their eradi- 
cation are incalculable. 


THE BOYS’ PIG CLUB WORK. 


By W. F. Warp, Senior Animal Husbandman, Animal Husbandry 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Y means of the boys’ pig clubs thousands of boys are 

being interested and instructed in hog raising, to their 
pleasure and profit and to the benefit of the community and 
the country. The influence of such work toward more suc- 
cessful stock farming, good citizenship, and replenishing the 
nation’s larder can not yet be measured. 

The first boys’ pig club was organized in Caddo Parish, 
La., in the fall of 1910 with a membership of 59 boys. The 
organization was directly due to Mr. E. W. Jones, who was 
superintendent of the rural schools of the county. The pig- 
club work was outlined somewhat similarly to the corn-club 
work and was distinctly an outgrowth of it. It was an 
economic necessity among some of the corn-club members, 
as it gave them an opportunity of marketing some of their 
corn through a pig and further encouraged the diversifica- 
tion of crops which was being urged upon the boys as well 
as upon the farmers. 

The work spread rapidly in Louisiana, under the direction 
of the college officials. In 1912 it was taken up in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Animal Industry, since which time 
it has been conducted cooperatively by the bureau and the 
State agricultural colleges. 


OBJECTS AND PLAN. 


The objects of the pig-club work were to interest the boys 
in swine production, to teach them improved methods of 
raising and fattening hogs, the value of forage crops, sani- 
tation, good management in handling swine, methods of 
home curing of meats, and, by means of the pig-club work, 
to give the boy a broader and better view of farm life, thus 
making of him a better future citizen. 

173 
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The pig-club work done by the department is carried on 
in cooperation with the State agricultural colleges, each of 
these forces contributing toward the expense. An agent, 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the practical side of 
swine raising and has had the benefits of animal husbandry 
training in an agricultural college, is placed in a State to 
work under the supervision of the director of extension or 
his representative in the organization of these clubs. The 
county is the unit used in organizing the clubs, and where 
there is a county agent he is usually responsible for the 
organization and proper conduct of the club work in the 
county. In counties having no agent or agricultural adviser, 
some teacher, banker, or other influential person is usually 
selected as a county leader. The State pig-club agent fre- 
quently visits the county leader to advise with him, and 
together they visit as many of the club members as possible. 
Personal contact with club members is essential if greatest 
good is to be accomplished, but as the time of the State pig- 
club agent is limited, it devolves upon the county leader to 
make most of the personal visits to the club members. 

The State pig-club agent attends public meetings, teachers’ 
institutes, picnics, etc., at which he may use lantern slides, 
charts, or the pig-club motion-picture film in explaining the 
manner of organizing the clubs, conducting the club work, 
and raising hogs under improved conditions. Pig clubs may 
be organized in several communities in a county, and all of 
these make up the county association. 

The members are required to secure a pig, and feed and 
care for it according to instructions, keeping complete records 
of the amount of feed consumed, the gains in weight, cost of 
the gain per pound, breeding records, etc. At the end of the 
year the members are required to send reports to the State 
pig-club agent. Wherever possible the club members must 
show their pig at the county fair or special exhibition, and the 
winners at the county fairs usually are required to show their 
pigs at the State fair. 

The cooperation of the school-teachers, bankers, merchants, 
and other people who can aid in the work is solicited, and the 
success usually is in proportion to the amount of cooperation 
received from such people. Teachers often choose pig-club 
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work as a means of getting in closer touch with the pupils and 
parents, and often are rewarded amply by the increased in- 
terest with which school patrons view such activities. The 
same can often be said of the county agent or adviser. One 
such county agent in North Carolina stated he had failed to 
obtain the interest and support which he felt should have been 
accorded him and could not get the desired response from the 
people of his county until he started the pig-club work. He 
further stated that this work did more to put him in close 
touch with the rural and town people than any other one 
agency. 

The pig-club work means much more than raising a few 
hogs, making some money, and winning a few prizes. The 
educational feature is largely responsible for the position 
which it occupies with the boys, the community, or in the 
State. As an illustration, a county school superintendent 
of Texas voluntarily writes the following statements: 

From four years’ records I find the pupils belonging to the various 
clubs have made an average grade on all subjects, except spelling and 
composition, of 11 per cent more than the children not doing club work. 
The club members made a general average of 16 per cent more on spell- 
ing and 23 per cent more on composition than the other boys and girls. 

The club pupils have been active and inspired to do better work, and 
by this have created and sustained a desire to make researches for 
new things. Very few club boys and girls in the rural schools of this 
county stop school, and when they do so it is not of their own choice. 
There are more than 4,000 boys and girls in the rural schools of this 
county, and of the number of suspensions and expulsions not one has 
been a member of the clubs. 

Of the club children there is better attendance at Sunday school by 
7 per cent and of church services by 5 per cent than among the other 
children. 

We offered a prize on sanitary conditions, and the contest was a 
heated one, but in every instance the schools doing club work were in 
the lead, and the prize was won by a school conducting club work and 
a social center movement. 


Tn addition, the work of the pig club has interested many 
a boy in study who either disliked school work or was a 
laggard in his classes. This is well illustrated in North 
Carolina by two boys who were somewhat dull and who 
disliked study and books in general, with the result that 
they always stood near the foot of the class, despite the 
efforts of teacher and parents. Both boys joined the pig 
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club, secured pigs, and started the work, but were told that 
to carry on the work they must read all instructions fur- 
nished either in the bulletins, circular letters, or personal 
letters, and must keep accurate records of all their opera- 
tions. Each became interested in the growth of their pigs 
to such an extent that he read everything sent to him and 
finally began reading and studying other matter, with the 
result that these boys were among the best pupils at the close 
of the school year. 

In Nebraska club work plays an important part in the 
agricultural education of the pupils in the rural schools. 
All of the children who belong to a club and carry out one 
definite project, as the canning-club or pig-club work, are 
excused from the written examinations in agriculture. 

In Washington State one finished club-project is permitted 
to count 50 per cent of the agriculture or home economics 
grade, and both the project and the class work are judged 
accordingly. 

Another feature of the boys’ work is its educational value 
to the parents. Many parents reluctantly have permitted 
their children to join a club; nevertheless, they have finally 
admitted that they received as much or more good from the 
work than their boy did. Many farmers have changed abso- 
lutely their methods of handling hogs since seeing the result 
of the son’s work with one or more pigs. It has also induced 
many farmers to purchase for the first time some registered 
live stock. 

The pig-club work is divided into two main sections—that 
of fattening a meat hog for home consumption or market 
and that of raising a litter of pigs. The hog-fattening work 
may end with the sale of the animal or it may be carried 
further and embrace the ham and bacon club idea, which 
deals exclusively with methods of slaughtering and home-- 
curing the meat. In such a case a ham and a piece of bacon 
cured under instructions furnished must be shown at the 
county fair or exhibition the following year. 

It is advisable for members who have had no experience in 
handling live stock to purchase a grade pig, raise and fatten 
it for market or slaughter according to instructions, and the 
following year with the money obtained to secure a grade 
or purebred gilt and take up hog breeding. This enables a 
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Fia. 1.—Pic-CLUB EMBLEM. 


Fic. 2.—PREPARING THE PIG FOR THE SHOW RING. 


Leland Hessar, of Delhi, La., isshown with his pig. The pigs are all carefully groomed 
before entering the ring. 
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Fia. 1.—A WINNER IN TEXAS. 


Jack Starr, of Midland, Tex., and his registered Duroc-Jersey pig. Age of pig 11 months; 
weight, 450 pounds. 


Fic. 2.—THE MASSACHUSETTS PIG CLUB CHAMPION AND His Pias. 


Willard Buckler, of Pittsfield, Mass., fed these pigs a standard grain ration while they 
grazed rape and secured during the last 92 days a gain in weight of 421 pounds, or 
an average of 2.28 pounds per pig per day. 
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Fia. 1.—Pic-CLuB Boys AT THE KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 


All three of the hogs are litter mates. The large ones were raised by pig-club boys 
and the smaller by a farmer. The weights are 215, 220,and 55 pounds, respectively. 
Good care and feeding make pigs grow. 


Fic. 2.—A Sow AND A PROFITABLE LITTER. 


John Robert Reid’s Duroc sow and litter exhibited at the Louisiana State Fair in 1915. 
He refused $400 for the lot. 
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BoYs! GIRLS! 


AISE BETTER PIGS 


AND 


EARN MONEY! 


Thousands of Pig-Club Boys and Girls are |= 
earning money by raising pigs while lg 
attending school. 


YOU CAN DO IT TOO 


And it is pleasant work to earn money in 
this way. Get a good pig. He costs no 
more to feed, and gives you more pork 
than a scrub. 


IT IS EASY TO START. 


Any ambitious boy or girl between ten and 
eighteen years of age can 


JOIN A PIG CLUB! 


These clubs are conducted jointly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
and your State Agricultural College. 

You should be a member.. It costs you 
nothing to join and become eligible for the 
many prizes offered to Pig-Club members. 


EAS OLD. Compare wi oppeate pcsare 


TO PARENTS: 

Encourage your boys and girls to join a Pig Club. It will 
teach them to earn and save money, and give them a new anda 
deeper interest in the farm. It will help keep them on the farm. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOE FULL INFORMATION TO 


DONT DELAY-JOIN TO-DAY! 


THE PiG-CLus POSTER. 
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Fic. 1.—A MARKET-TOPPING BARROW AT THE OKLAHOMA STATE FAIR. 


This pig was raised by Hatten Travis, of Stevens County, Okla., and weighed 430 pounds 
at 11 months old. He made a net profit of $9.01, besides prize money. 


Fie. 2.—A NORTH CAROLINA PRIZE WINNER. 


This pig was raised by Sam Paul Jones Yow and won at the Greensboroand Raleigh Fairs. 
She weighed 172 pounds at 53 months old and the boy refused an offer of $50 for her. 
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Fia. 1.—WINNERS IN THE 1915 GEORGIA PIG CLusB. 


In 1914 this girl raised an excellent pig that weighed 493 pounds the day it was 10 
months old. This year she won at the Whitefield County Fair with both registered 
pigs shown in this picture. 


Fic. 2.— TENNESSEE PIGS WHICH MADE RECORD-BREAKING GAINS. 


Duroc-Jersey litter mates 8} months old raised by Leon Wootten (on left) and Jesse Loftis, 
of Lafayette, Tenn. These pigs had bluegrass and red clover pasture and were fed corn, 
shorts, bran, and tankage. The gains in weight cost 3 to 3} cents per pound. 
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boy to get his first experience with a cheap grade hog, and 
he enters the breeding work with one year’s experience in 
caring for a hog. This invariably results in the raising of a 
good hog or a litter of pigs. 


FINANCING PIG-CLUB MEMBERS. 


If a boy has money with which he can buy a pig, or if he 
can obtain work to earn money for such a purpose, it is 
always advisable to secure a pig in this manner. There are 
many worthy boys, however, who can not get money to buy 
a pig, but who can raise most of the feed for such a pig and 
can earn enough money to purchase the feed that must be 
bought. To aid such deserving boys several plans have been 
tried. At first some bankers thought it would be well to 
- give pigs to some boys, but this is undesirable for several 
reasons; first, it is not good business policy; second, the pig 
- will not be appreciated as much nor cared for as well as if 
he is bought; third, many other boys would hesitate about 
purchasing a pig, thinking that if they waited a pig might 
be given to them. This plan has been discouraged and others 
offered in its place. 

In a number of counties in various States, banks, business 
firms, chambers of commerce, or individuals have set aside 
sums of money which can be loaned to reliable pig-club mem- 
bers who are first approved by the county agent or other re- 
sponsible person, and who agree to follow all instructions of 
the pig-club agent, give a note for the pig payable at some 
future time at a small rate of interest, and agree to submit a 
final report of the year’s work to the party lending the money, 
as well as to the pig-club agent. Many thousand dollars have 
been set aside for this purpose, and the money is being used 
most beneficially. On the note given by the boy is usually a 
statement signed by the parent to the effect that the parent 
gives his consent to this arrangement and will not claim any 
proceeds from the sale of the pig or its progeny. The matter 
is then handled in a purely business way, giving the boy a 
lesson in business transactions. Few banks require the parent 
to sign the note, making him responsible for the boy’s debt. 
The boy is put upon his honor, and very seldom indeed does he 
betray the trust or confidence placed in him. 

17369°—ypx 1915——12 
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The best plan that has been tried is the “endless chain 


method,” whereby the money which is made available for 
lending to pig-club members is used to purchase a number of 
good young registered gilts from reliable breeders. These 
gilts are lent to the boys recommended by the county agent or 
by a special committee for that purpose, with the distinct 
understanding that they are to be raised according to instruc- 
tions furnished by the pig-club agent or county agent, and are 
to be bred to a registered boar of the same breed. When the 
litter is weaned, two choice gilts are to be returned to the man 
furnishing the sow, after which the sow and the remainder of 
the litter become the property of the pig-club boy. The two 
gilts are in turn lent to two other pig-club boys, and in this 
way the number of pigs is constantly increasing. 

A form of agreement is used for making the contract with 
the boys. If the boy fails to fulfill any part of his contract 
the hog reverts to the original owner. The risk is sometimes 
borne entirely by the party furnishing the pig, while in 
other cases the contract states that if the sow dies another 
shall be furnished to the boy, and he shall be required to 
return either three or four gilt pigs from the first litter 
secured. 

There are many advantages of this method of financing 
pig-club boys. A club can be started without a great outlay 
of cash, and it will grow automaticaiiy. A member does not 
have to borrow money to begin with, which is sometimes 
objectionable to the parents, for if the boy’s pig should die 
he must obtain money to pay his note, whereas by the 
chain method he can have another trial. Community breed- 
ing can always be started in this manner, only one breed of 
pigs being furnished to the boys. An extra good boar is 
often provided, to which the gilts can be bred at a reason- 
able fee, which is seldom the case where community breed- 
ing is not conducted. 

Many breeders have adopted this plan of providing breed- 
ing stock for club members, as it is usually a profitable trans- 
action for them, and at the same time helps them in a busi- 
ness way. One chamber of commerce in Georgia has set 
aside money for the purchase of 50 gilts, and this number 
will increase automatically until good hogs will be found 
throughout the entire county. The plan also is being suc- 
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cessfully carried out in Georgia, Alabama, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Indiana. Further particulars can be obtained 
from the Bureau of Animal Iudustry. 


PRIZES AWARDED. 


The giving of large cash prizes is discouraged, as it has 
been found better to give a large number of small and use- 
ful prizes. In this way more interest is taken because more 
boys can win a prize. In Louisiana and Georgia the county 
pig-club winner usually is given a free trip to the short 
course at the agricultural college. All prizes, ribbons, 
awards, etc., are furnished by people or enterprises other than 
the Department of Agriculture. A national pig-club emblem 
has been designed for use by the pig-club members in the 
various States (see Pl. XIX, fig. 1). In most States a pin is 
awarded to each member completing his work and sub- 
mitting a record of it. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE PIG-CLUB WORK. 


Up to July 1, 1915, the pig-club work was being conducted 
jointly by the department and the agricultural colleges of 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and Nebraska. During the fall of 1915 it was taken 
up in Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, California, 
and Oregon. The work will be extended to other States as 
fast as funds permit. During 1915 there were over 10,000 
club members in the States named, of whom 5,827 were in 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia, where the work has been 
in progress two years or longer. 

Some trouble has been experienced in getting the members 
to keep complete records throughout the year. Inducements 
have been offered to members sending in complete reports, 
such as a year’s subscription to one of the good swine papers, 
a free ticket to the State fair, or seed sufficient to plant a 
pasture and a small area in some forage crops for the pig; 
but while these have helped to some extent, the percentage 
of members sending in reports is smaller than it should be. 
It is hoped that the percentage will increase as the organiza- 
tion is improved from year to year. 
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The report in 1914 of the members in Alabama showed 
that the average number of pigs per member in the spring 
was 1.35 and the average weight was 34 pounds. In the fall 
the average number of pigs per member was 1.92 and the 
average weight was 126 pounds. The increase in the number 
of pigs per member was due to many sows farrowing a litter 
during the summer, and these young pigs in turn lowered the 
average weight of the pigs in the fall. The average ‘daily 
gain per pig was 0.72 pound, made at a cost of $5.20 per 100 
pounds. Of all the pigs raised by the pig-club boys in the 
various States in 1914, the average cost for each 100 pounds 
gain in live weight varied between $4.25 and $5.20. During 
that time the price of hogs ranged from $7 to $9 per 100 
pounds, showing a good profit from the standpoint of the 
market hog alone. 

In Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia the average valua- 
tion of all members’ pigs in the spring was $9.01, $5.50, and 
$11.26 per head, respectively, while the average valuation in 
December was $22.26, $17.14, and $43.60. The low valua- 
tions of the hogs in Alabama was due to the facts that about 
80 per cent of them were meat hogs and that there were 21 
litters of pigs included in the December valuation, which 
lowered the average. The valuation in December of the 
original pigs which started in the spring, along with their 
increase, was $27.28 per head. The high prices in Georgia 
were due to the fact that almost all of the pigs were regis- 
tered. The average valuation of the Louisiana club mem- 
bers’ hogs was $22.26, while the average valuation of the hogs 
of the State was $7.70. 


COMMUNITY BREEDING. 


For years the community breeding of live stock has been 
urged upon farmers, but with very little success. Although 
its value and advantages have been preached to them re- 
peatedly, it has been difficult indeed to get a large number of 
men to all agree to raise only one breed of stock. 

The advantages of community breeding have been em- 
phasized to the boys, and strenuous efforts made to have it 
started, with the result that in many counties one breed of 
hogs has been adopted as the standard of the county, and that 
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breed is being raised almest exclusively. In Faulkner 
County, Ark., where the purchase of pigs was financed by 
banks for 75 boys, 97 per cent of them had registered hogs of 
one breed, while in Sebastian County, Ark., 90 per cent of the 
91 boys had registéred hogs of another breed. There are 
several parishes in Louisiana and several counties in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and North Carolina where the boys of 
a county are specializing in one breed. In such counties 
the best and most successful pig-club work is being done, be- 
cause the boys raising pure-bred hogs almost exclusively can 
obtain breeding stock at home for less money, can secure bet- 
ter breeding stock because they have a greater number from 
which to select, and can sell many more hogs for breeding 
purposes, as each of those counties is becoming recognized as 
a breeding center for a certain breed of hog, and with such a 
reputation come increased orders for breeding stock. This 
is one of the great achievements of the pig-club work, and a 
success 1s being made by the boys where their fathers have 
failed. This emphasizes to the boys the advantages of coop- 
eration, and after the one experience, as boys, it will doubt- 
less be much easier to get cooperation among the members 
after they become men than it has been with the grown folks 
of the present day. 

In many counties the four-club idea is being advanced 
among the young folk, and this usually embraces the pig 
club. In all States the boys are encouraged to plant some 
forage crops for their pigs and furnish them permanent pas- 
ture. If the boy can plant three or four kinds of forage on 
small areas the results are better and he learns much about the 
growing of such crops. This emphasizes the diversification 
idea to the boy, and he learns one of the lessons of good farm- 
ing that often has been difficult for mature farmers. 


EXHIBITS AT COUNTY AND STATE FAIRS. 


The pig-club exhibits at the county fairs and the State 
fairs have been very valuable to the members from an edu- 
cational standpoint. While the pig club was organized pri- 
marily for the benefit of the boys, the girls have not been 
excluded; good pig raisers some of them are, too, and it is 
not uncommon to see the prize awarded to a girl. This has 
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been done repeatedly at the county fairs; Alice McCoy cap- 
tured the prize at the Louisiana State Fair in 1914. In all 
three of the State fairs in North Carolina in 1915 a Tam- 
worth pig belonging to Rachel Spees was the sweepstakes 
champion in the pig-club classes and won first prize in the 
open classes at every fair. In 1915, at the Georgia-Florida 
Fair, held at Valdosta, Ga., the pig-judging contest was 
won by a girl who was a pig-club member. When the small 
number of girl members is considered it is a question if 
they have not made as good or a somewhat better record 
than the boys. Often a girl will care for her pig better and 
more regularly and submit a better report than her boy 
competitor. 

Previous to fair time lectures usually are given the mem- 
bers on fitting pigs for show. They are instructed how best 
to feed them during the last few weeks previous to showing, 
how to enter their pigs at the fair, how to trim their pigs’ 
toes, trim out their ears, and scrub, brush, and oil them pre- 
paratory to entering the ring, and how to handle the pigs 
in the show ring. The members get experience at the county 
fairs and as a result usually have a very high-class exhibit 
at the State fairs. 

Judging contests often are held for the members at the 
county and State fairs, and suitable prizes are given the win- 
ners. The boys who are showing pigs of their own soon be- 
come proficient in determining why their pigs win or lose in 
a contest. They learn much more quickly than the boy who 
neither owns nor shows a pig, because there is more at stake 
and the incentive to learn is greater. 

In 1914 there were 185 hogs exhibited by pig-club members 
at the Louisiana State Fair. These hogs were judged and 
awarded prizes in the boys’ pig-club classes, and those boys 
who conformed to the rules of the fair association were per- 
mitted to show their pigs in the open classes against the 
breeders’ hogs from various States. Several prizes were won 
by the boys’ pigs in such competition. After the fair some 
of the breeders asked the fair association to bar the boys 
from showing their pigs in the open classes during the fol- 
lowing year. This request was immediately declined by the 
fair association. The fact that such a request was made was 
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one of the greatest compliments that could be paid to pig- 
elub work. 

The largest exhibit of pig-club pigs ever made was at the 
Louisiana State Fair in 1915. There were 205 pigs shown 
by the members, and good ones they were, too. The competi- 
tion was closer than ever before, as practically all of them 
were registered hogs, and they were in prime condition, show- 
ing that much care had been taken in fitting them for the fair. 
One of the outstanding features of the show was a Duroc sow 
and a litter of 9 pigs farrowed March 31, which were shown 
by John Robert Reid. The sow and every pig were good 
ones. In the pig-club classes he won the following prizes on 
his exhibit: 


CSD EEO ChE Leben em 13 ay ee 2S Et a a ee ee $25 
Bests IAS: vaio Oye 0 ME pees es els a See FAN 2 ESP ee eee See ee eee mee 20 
MNS aH HOISCCONG sj UNLOnESOW Dig sa os 8 ee ee 13 
First and second junior boar pig_____ pee Ry eas ie 13 
esi; IDR RON A ee a ee ee eee 8 
MV COUSENKESI SOW ANG DOA === ee eo ee ee 40 


In the open class against the breeders from various States 
he won second prize on Duroc sow with a premium of $3, 
making a total of $122 won at the State fair. He was offered 
$400 for the sow and litter, which he refused, and afterwards 
sold three of the boars and one gilt for $260. He values his 
sow and five gilts at $600. He submits the following state- 
ment of his year’s work: 


To value of sow and litter May 1, 1915__________--_--________ $200. 00 
To feed consumed to Noy. 1, corn, shorts, oats, and milk____ 100. 00 
MoOmCIOVECEOASLULC Or Pies = wes _teee ee SES ee 7. 50 
“UT, IER OOTP Let eA Be ee Tahir ek Ed Ee 8 Re ee ee 27. 38 
334. 88 
BS VeURe MIM Se WOM at aii = & je 22k 2 be yee $122. 00 
Sy SHI OPE TESS See See ee ee ee 260. 00 
By value of sow and 5 gilts on hand_______________- 600. 00 
982. 00 
GED LON ONG WOl Ks Se ee) Sey Pets Baie ee 647. 12 


It is possible that the boy has overvalued the gilts on hand 
at the present time, but if they were worth but half of the 
price named, it remains that he has made a phenomenal 
record. Such a record is rare, it is true, and perhaps does 
not illustrate the real value of the pig-club work; but it 
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serves as an example of what can be accomplished. The real 
measure of success may be more nearly approached by stat- 
ing that each year at the State fairs there are many pigs 
raised by the club members that change owners at prices 
varying from $30 to $75 a head. 

At the 1915 Kentucky State Fair 18 boys showed their 
pigs. Gordon Nelson, jr., with his Poland China sow, won, 
in the pig-club classes, first for Poland China sow over 6 and 
under 12 months, and first on best sow in the exhibit, and 
won first in the open class. The sow also won first on the 
largest and most economical gains, having gained 192 pounds 
in 120 days. The barrows shown by the boys at the same 
fair sold for 25 cents a hundred pounds above the top of 
the Louisville market for that day. 

At the Oklahoma State Fair there was one pig shown from 
each of 27 counties. This show was for market or fat hogs 
only. The pigs averaged 344 pounds at 10 months of age, 
and sold for 35 cents a hundred pounds above the top of the 
Oklahoma City market that day. They were bought by the 
two large packing houses located at that place. The buyers 
for these companies in judging the hogs declared that 11 of 
the 27 were of the perfect market type and but one hog of 
the entire lot scored below 90. Of the 27 hogs, 24 were bar- 
rows and were slaughtered, dressing out 84 per cent unchilled 
carcasses. The three sows were retained for breeding pur- 
poses, one of them afterwards being sold for $80. 

The contest in Oklahoma was limited to one pig from each 
county, otherwise there would have been a much larger ex- 
hibit. This restriction will be removed in the future. The 
champion barrow of the show was a Duroc, 11 months old, 
weighing 440 pounds. He had the run of an alfalfa field 
for the first 116 days, and was then put in the dry lot and 
fed heavily for 4 months. At the show his total cost, in- 
cluding original cost, feeds charged at market prices, labor, 
etc., was $26.40, or 6 cents a pound. As he sold for 8 cents 
a pound, he made a net profit of $8.80, besides the prizes won. 
A litter mate of this pig was raised by a brother and ran a 
close race, weighing but 20 pounds less at the fair. The 
average cost of gains made by all the hogs was 5.7 cents a 
pound, which is very good when the fact is considered that 
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this was a fat-hog contest and but little pasture or forage 
crops were used. 

In North Carolina there are three State fairs, and at each 
of them was an exhibit of club members’ hogs. These at- 
tracted a great. deal of attention, as this was the first year 
such exhibits had been made at the fairs. The outstanding 
feature of the three fairs was a Tamworth gilt shown by a 
girl member of the pig clubs. This gilt was good enough 
to be the sweepstakes winner over all breeds in the pig-club 
classes at all fairs, and first in the open class at each of the 
three fairs. She will be kept for breeding purposes. 

In Massachusetts, Indiana, and Nebraska pig-club con- 
tests were held in 1915 for the first time and met with good 
success. In the other Northern States previously mentioned 
the work has not been in progress long enough to have a 
contest, but excellent work is promised for the next year. 


THE HOME CURING OF PORK. 


In Georgia the ham and bacon club is a feature of the pig- 
club work where market hogs are raised. The members are 
instructed in the slaughter and home curing of meats, and 
accurate records are kept on the meat cured from each hog 
slaughtered. This work has interested the farmers to such 
an extent that many of them are slaughtering and curing 
their meat according to the instructions furnished to the pig- 
elub members. Several of them have been induced to build 
a simple and cheap meat-curing house after plans furnished 
by the department, and to keep a record of the meat cured. 
Such a house costs about $100 and can be used in curing 
20,000 pounds or more of meat at a very small cost and 
without any loss, if instructions are followed. The greatest 
drawback to producing meat for home consumption in the 
extreme south is the difficulty of getting the carcasses 
thoroughly cooled after slaughtering and the heavy losses 
often resulting from a sudden rise in the temperature. The 
use of such a meat-curing house as mentioned, or of the 
chilling rooms furnished at some of the ice-manufacturing 
plants in the South, completely eliminates such danger. In 
11 counties in Georgia where systematic pig-club work was 
conducted, and the home curing of meats especially urged 
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upon the farmers, there were 11,000,000 pounds of meat 
cured during the winter of 1914-15, and this meat was pro- 
duced and cured at a gooa profit. 


CAREERS OF THE PIG-CLUB MEMBERS. 


Many of the pig-club members of former years are be- 
ginning a career as swine breeders, and a large percentage 
of the swine breeders of the future will doubtless come from 
the pig-club ranks. Two brothers in Louisiana who were 
successful pig-club members have engaged in the business 
of swine breeding and are distributing an attractive business 
card giving information about their herd. 

A number of the pig-club boys of 1910 to 1913 have en- 
tered agricultural colleges, and many of them are paying 
part of their expenses with money earned while members of 
the club. One of the most encouraging facts revealed in 
pig-club work is that a large percentage of the boys join 
the clubs year after year and remain members until they 
enter college or it is necessary for them to quit for other 
reasons. An improvement in the pigs they show is seen each 
year, bearing out the idea that the club work is increasingly 
instructive year after year. Many times these older boys 
are made community Jeaders in the clubs. They are selected 
also for accompanying the cars of pigs to the State fairs, 
and have proved eflicient in such responsible duties. 

Little Jack Starr, of Midland, Tex., wanted to join the 
pig club, and purchased a pure-bred pig, the runt of the 
litter. The pig was 10 weeks old and weighed 29 pounds. 
When Jack tried to join the club he learned that as he was 
only 6 years old he was too young to be a member. Not 
discouraged, however, he fed his pig, according to instruc- 
tions furnished, a properly balanced grain ration and let 
her graze Johnson grass, weeds, and volunteer oats for green 
feed. The few lice on her were quickly removed with an 
application of grease and kerosene thoroughly mixed, and 
they were kept off. A mineral mixture of charcoal, wood 
ashes, salt, and copperas was always kept before her. When 
the fair took place the pig, not quite 11 months old, weighed 
450 pounds. Not being eligible to the pig club on account 
of his age, Jack entered her in five other classes, getting five 
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blue ribbons and $25 in cash. With the money the pig won 
he purchased clothes, presents for his brothers and sister, 
and started a bank account. In November, 1915, nine pigs 
were farrowed by Jack’s Perfection. Five have already 
been sold for future delivery at $12.50 each, and Jack is 
telling everyone he intends to be a stock farmer. Plate XX, 
figure 1, shows,Jack with his pig. 

The devotion of the boys to their pigs is shown by the act 
of one little boy, who, when his pig was awarded the prize, 
immediately broke into the ring and, oblivious of the crowd, 
hugged and kissed his pig; and by the letters from others 
whose pigs have died. 

All of the pig-club work is not like a bed of roses, how- 
ever; there are some thorns. Hog cholera causes a few losses; 
a train killed one pig, lightning another, and so on. Some of 
the letters are pathetic. One of the boys. wrote: “ You can 
mark out my name. I can’t join the pig club. I ain’t got 
no money to start with and no feed and no pig. I am in a 
bad fix for starting and I will have to give it up.” A girl 
member writes: “I was interested in the pig-club work when 
I joined and was intending to do my very best, but I am 
mighty sorry that I will have to give it all up. My mother 
has gone to rest and left seven little children—the youngest 
2 years—and they are all in my charge. You may know 
what a handful I have.” 

So letters come in to the pig-club agents, hundreds and 
thousands of them, some telling of the hopes of the future. 
some bubbling over with pride of achievements just attained 
either by the writer or the pig, and sometimes others writ- 
ten with many tears explaining that the pig—the one pig of 
pigs—had died and the writer was heartbroken and could 
not finish the report. Thus the pig-club agent is made the 
confidential friend to whom success or failure may be told, 
feeling that from him there will come consolation and, best 
of all, inspiration and encouragement for future efforts. 
The agent is a man with a big family, and to the pig-club 
members is the one person who knows just about all that 
can be known about swine; is adviser, teacher, confidant, 
judge, and jury of all that is good or bad in the boy’s pig- 
club work. . 
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The pig-club work may be said to exert a beneficial in- 
fluence over the boy in the following ways: 

(1) It gives the boy something to do at home that fur- 
nishes him pleasure, is of educational and financial bene- 
fit, and keeps him occupied at times when he might be in 
mischief or loitering in undesirable places. * 

(2) It develops the love of animals which is inherent in 
all boys, and impresses upon them the necessity of regularity 
in habits and. prompt attention to details in the feeding and 
handling of live stock. Promptness and regularity in these 
matters will tend toward the same in other things. 

(3) He learns valuable lessons in the feeding and breeding 
of animals, sanitation, the home curing of meats, and the 
business side of farm life. From these boys will develop 
many of the swine breeders of the future. 

(4) He becomes thoroughly acquainted with some of the 
work of the Federal Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural college. 

(5) From the work he learns how he ean find information 
which he wants through the Federal or State bulletins, 
various textbooks, and agricultural journals, thus giving 
him a broad foundation for future study. 

(6) It often stimulates a desire to attend the agricultural 
college or to make a closer study of farming operations. 

(7) It aids the boy in an educational manner, especially 
in English, spelling, composition, and report writing. 

(8) It enables the boy to make some money, which is 
usually invested in more stock, or goes toward getting a 
more liberal education. 

(9) It is one of the principal means of interesting the boys 
and girls in farm life, with the result of developing better 
farmers, better homes and home living, and establishing a 
better rural citizenship. 


“ 


——s 
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A SUCCESSFUL RURAL COOPERATIVE LAUNDRY. 


By C. H. Hanson, States Relations Service. 


HE present organization of the rural community, when 
considered in relation to the farm woman, is far from 
satisfactory. The necessity of relieving the farm woman of 
some of her burdens and of shortening her hours of labor is 
too apparent to need demonstration. The remedy for this 
situation is not a simple one, nor is there a single solution for 
the problem, but Chatfield, Minn., has realized the im- 
portance of woman’s place upon the farm and is making a 
long stride toward solving the problem by the successful 
operation of its rural cooperative laundry. 
_ About 12 years ago the butter maker of the local coopera- 
tive creamery equipped a discarded churn for the washing 
of his laundry. The secretary of the company saw this 
equipment and conceived the idea of operating a rural 
laundry in conjunction with the creamery. Fortunately the 
stockholders of the creamery company, acting on the advice 
of the board of directors, were annually passing their divi- 
dends for renewals and improvements. In the spring of 
1912, when public opinion began to crystallize in favor of 
the laundry, a meeting of the board of directors was called 
and it was decided to use $2,000 of these deferred dividends 
for the purpose of building an addition to the creamery, to 
be used as a laundry, provided that a corporation could be 
organized to whom the building could be rented. The pres- 
ence of this surplus, $2,000, in the treasury, a prosperous 
and well-managed creamery, a strong and active farmers’ 
club, combined with a favorable public sentiment in both 
country and town, made it possible for the secretary and his 
few coworkers to realize their dreams. 


FARMERS’ CLUB AIDS MOVEMENT. 


A meeting of the Farmers’ Club was called April 5, 1912, 
to discuss the subject of cooperation. It was at this meeting 
that the cooperative laundry idea first took definite form. 
To bring it before the public and enlist the good will of both 
town and country folk on so new and untried a venture, the 
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club invited the entire community to a well-planned basket 
picnic to be held June 5. Amusements and lunch preceded 
a program which was largely devoted to an explanation of 
the laundry project. A vote was taken, the women voting 
as well as the men, to determine the sentiment of the com- 
munity on the establishment of such a laundry, and the vote 
was so overwhelmingly in favor of the proposition that the 
Farmers’ Club promptly called a meeting to promote the 
enterprise. The appointment of a committee to study other 
laundries, the perfecting of an organization, the securing of ~ 
purchasers of stock, incorporation, and the erection and 
equipment of the plant followed in such rapid succession 
that the laundry was open for inspection November 30 and 
began operations December 2, a record of which any com- 
munity might well be proud. 

The organization of the laundry corporation 1s unique in 
that, although a separate corporation, the laundry and the 
creamery have the same officers. The object of this arrange- 
ment is to prevent friction between the officers of the two 
corporations, and, by making it a separate organization, to 
enlist the support and patronage of the town people, who 
are not stockholders in the creamery company, but who hold 
about 30 per cent of the capital stock of the laundry com- 
pany. The creamery company owns the building, which it 
rents to the laundry company at $10 per month, a rental 
- equivalent to 6 per cent on the investment, and supplies it 
with power and heat at the rate of about $15 per month. 

The company is organized under the cooperative laws of 
the State and has been capitalized at $5,000. Shares sold 
for $5 each, but each of the 224 stockholders has but one 
vote, regardless of the number of shares he holds. Desiring 
to make the enterprise as purely cooperative as possible, the 
company, after paying 6 per cent dividends on all stock, 
refunds a portion of the remainder of the surplus in the 
form of a 10 per cent rebate to the patrons in proportion to 
the amount of business done with the laundry. 


BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT. 


The building (Pl. X XY, fig. 1) which is an addition te 
the creamery, is a well-built structure, 30 by 70 feet, costing 
about $2,000. Between and joining the two buildings are 
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the boiler, engine, and coal rooms. This arrangement is con- 
venient for the operators of both plants, reduces overhead 
expenses, prevents contamination of cream and butter from 
the laundry, and is economical of heat and power. <A por- 
tion of the second story has been finished off for a lunch and 
rest room for the employees. 

The equipment is of the most modern type. It consists 
of the following: 1 one-apartment wooden washer, 2 three- 
apartment wooden washers, 1 extractor, a soap cooker, a 
starch cooker, 1 five-roll mangle, 2 compartment dry rooms, 
a machine for ironing white shirts and collars, 1 dip wheel 
starcher, 1 neck-band ironer, 1 collar shaper, hand irons, 
ironing boards, trucks, baskets, and a standard scale. (PI. 
XXV, figs. 2 and 3.) 

The washers are of very simple internal construction. 
Rounded strips of wood extend the entire length of the in- 
terior. These projecting strips carry the clothes toward the 
top of the washer, where by their own weight they fall back 
into the suds below, an operation which insures cleanliness 
with the least possible amount of wear. Instead of boiling 
the clothes, each washing is subjected to steam under pres- 
sure. This is one of the very best methods of destroying 
disease germs, and for this reason, if for no other, the steam 
laundry should be a favorite with all who wish sanitary 
washing. 

The extractor or “ wringer” is another saver of clothes. 
The clothes, instead of being passed between two rubber 
rollers, are put into a large kettle-shaped, perforated copper 
bowl which rotates at a speed of 1,600 revolutions per 
minute, and thus throws out the water by centrifugal force. 
From the extractor the flat work goes to the mangle to be 
ironed and all other clothes go to the dry room. Only the 
purest of soap without any chemicals whatever is used in 
the process of washing. 

This equipment, which cost about $3,000, is similar to that 
used in good city laundries and is sufficient to turn out $400 
worth of work per week. 


’ 


CHARGES. 


The charges based on weight are 5 cents per pound, which 
includes the ironing of all flat work, underwear, and stock- 
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ings. An extra charge, based on the time required by an 
expert hand-ironer, is made for the ironing of all articles 
which can not be ironed in the mangle. About one-half of 
the patrons have this ironing done at the laundry. The 
average cost per week for the family washing has been $1.05. 
Patronage is about equally divided between city and 
country. 


MANAGEMENT. 


The laundry usually employs about 8 persons: a super- 
intendent who receives $25 per week, a forelady who re- 
ceives 20 cents per hour, and 6 girls who receive 15 cents per 
hour. The employees of the laundry are directly responsi- 
ble to the manager, who is the secretary of the laundry com- 
pany and of the creamery board of directors. The work, 
however, is in the direct charge of the superintendent, an 
experienced laundryman. 

The farmers bring their laundry when they bring their 
cream and get it on the following trip. The collecting and 
delivering of laundry within the city limits is done by a 
local drayman. In heu thereof, the farmers get a 10 per 
cent rebate based on the actual amount of patronage. All 
city laundry is delivered C. O. D., while the creamery 
patrons have their laundry bills deducted from their 
monthly cream checks. 


LAUNDRY IS A SUCCESS. 


That the Chatfield Cooperative Laundry has proven to be 
a business success is evident from: the following extracts 
from the company’s financial statements: 


Financial statement. 


| First month,| Jan. 1 7 IBIS, Jan. 1 1914, to 


December, to Jan 
1912. igi, ? | Jan. i, 1915. 
Total'receipts'. 2. -cs-- cena so ta- sae dencee eee $337.95 $5, 065. 05 $5, 856. 02 
Wiaress- 92 eee SEP ae naa 262. 23 3, 845. 54 4,589. 88 
Dividend 3.2229 sicserac eee ter ee See eee 12.00 150. 00 150. 00 
Rebate sa: sl es) ae eee ae eee 33. 80 506. 50 585. 60 


Munwing expenses. 922-62 ese esas eee See 29.92 563. 61 530. 54 
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Fic. 3.—THE MANGLE. 
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That the laundry is rendering good service to the com- 
munity and meeting the expectations of its founders is in- 
dicated by the following extracts from statements by patrons 
and stockholders: 


The Chatfield Laundry continues to be an entire success and I have 
no hesitancy in recommending it to other similar communities. The 
laundry here has been successful in relieving the hard life of a 
farmer’s wife, and in addition has been not only self-sustaining but 
a profitable institution. The stockholders get their little dividend 
checks every year, and besides that the patrons get their 10 per cent 
rebate from the regular laundry prices which they pay. The unique 
feature of the thing is of course its connection with the creamery, 
and it was largely on that account that it was a paying institution 
from the start. Carrying the cream and washings together and using 
the same steam plant in the building are both cooperative features 
that work to its advantage. The fact that laundry bills are deducted 
from cream accounts makes the matter of collections a safe propo- 
sition. 


The Chatfield Laundry is giving the best satisfaction in every re- 
spect. It has the patronage of the entire community. The work is 
first class in every respect. I think the laundry is the greatest boon 
that ever came to the housewives of Chatfield and vicinity. 


I certainly think it is fine. As I have 10 in the family to wash for, 
it helps me a great deal. On Monday we send the laundry with the 
cream man. On Wednesday the clothes come home as fine as silk. 
It is a great benefit to the farmers’ wives. 


The Chatfield Laundry is a great success and a wonderful help to 
the farmers’ wives. The clothes come home fresh and clean and a 
great burden is lifted from the home work. 


The cooperative laundry is one of the greatest helps to the farmers’ 
wives. The work is done very satisfactorily at a small cost. With 
washing and ironing done away from home, the mother has more time 
to devote to the many other duties. 


After a trial of nearly three years I am well satisfied. It has light- 
ened the work in the home to such an extent that one can manage 
the work without keeping help, which is very scarce and high priced, 
when it would be impossible to do so if the washing was included with 
our other duties. I do not think the clothes wear out any faster than 
when laundered at home. The thinnest of little dresses and waists I 
Send come back all right, and no matter how soiled the men’s work 
shirts, overalls, and such like are, they come home Clean. 
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I have patronized the laundry for three years and find the work 
as satisfactory as it can be done away from home. The clothes 
come home clean and the flat ironing is excellently done. I send my 
bed quilts, comforts, lace and scrim curtains, and they are just like 
new after they are washed at the laundry and look much better than 
when done at home. 


In the conservation of mothers on the farm, rural cooperative 
laundries rank first, in my opinion. Having had 25 years’ experience 
as a farmer’s wife, I can say that I have taken more comfort the 
past 3 years than ever before because of having dispensed with the 
washing and ironing. This change gives me two days of recreation 
that I can call my own every week and also gives me more time in 
which to accomplish the household duties. I have never had cause 
for complaint, as all articles come back in good condition and I see 
no reason why the work is not as satisfactory as that done at home, 
if not better, as it leaves no backache or tired muscles in its wake. 
I am sorry all women can not see the advantages such an enterprise 
has in the community and all patronize it. Some send part of their 
clothes, and others none, cherishing the foolish idea that they are 
economizing. Strength and health, two priceless gifts which go a 
long way toward making home happy, are sometimes sacrificed. The 
men on farms have sane ideas about the laundry as a labor saver, 
and are proud of the fact that by milking a few extra cows to com- 
pensate for the extra outlay, they are doing their share to help 
lighten the housework. The rural laundry, like other good things, is 
jostled in its infancy, but is too good to drop, and will continue to 
prosper as well as the creameries and cheese factories of this time. 
When this comes to pass there will be no need for sympathy for the 
poor farmer’s wife, and instead of pity, she will become the envy of 
her city sisters. 


I don’t know how I could get along without the laundry, and am 
sure that all the patrons of it would feel the same. I can not say 
too much in its praise. 


THE POULTRY CLUB WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


By Rog R. Stocum, Scientific Assistant in Poultry Investigations, 
Animal Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


IRLS’ and boys’ poultry clubs have become an important 

part of the agricultural-club movement. Through these 
clubs the farm children are being trained in good methods in 
a useful and attractive industry and aided to earn money, 
and indirectly the work is bringing about improvement in a 
branch of agriculture that is probably more widely prac- 
ticed than any other. 

The girls’ and boys’ Hodiery! club work was originally 
started in Virginia in November, 1912, as a cooperative 
project between the United States Peparehent of Agriculture 
and the Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Polytechnic Institute. During the first year the work, of 
necessity largely an experiment, was developed in certain 
localities where the conditions appeared suitable and was 
coupled closely with the work of the canning-club demon- 
strators. The results at the end of the first year were so satis- 
factory that the work has been continued along the same lines 
in Virginia and extended to the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 


OBJECTS AND METHODS. 


The primary object of the poultry clubs is to improve the 
farm poultry and to place the poultry industry of the South 
upon a more profitable and practical basis. While the 
greater part of the direct effort is given to the girl and boy 
members of the clubs, these children have proved to be the 
means of interesting their parents, and have served as enter- 
ing wedges for the introduction of better methods of poultry 
keeping and of improving stock in general. Stress has been 
laid upon the necessity of keeping the advice and methods 
as simple and practical as possible, while the local conditions 
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and the recommendation of only such steps in improvement 
as could be accomplished without the expenditure of much 
money by the members have been kept constantly in mind. 

A poultry-club agent, appointed for each State and work- 
ing through the canning-club demonstrators, county agents, 
and school teachers, begins his work by visiting the schools 
in which clubs are to be organized. He talks to the pupils 
about poultry and about the idea of forming a club and asks 
the children to indicate whether they wish to become mem- 
bers. Each child who expresses his desire to join is enrolled 
as a member and is supplied with a set of the poultry bul- 
letins of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
addition to a set of five report blanks upon which he is in- 
structed to keep a detailed account of his poultry work. 
When properly filled out at the end of the season these re- 
ports are sent to the poultry-club agent and show a complete 
record of the accomplishment of the members. This not only 
gives the county or State agents a guide as to how the mem- 
bers may best be advised and benefited but also encourages 
the child to keep a systematic record enabling him to see 
just what he has done, the mistakes he has made, and in 
what particulars he can better his work during the coming 
year. 

All members are encouraged to raise and keep pure-bred 
stock. Poultry breeders have cooperated by furnishing sit- 
tings of eggs from their stock at prices within the reach of the 
poultry-club members, and by so doing have indicated their 
faith in and approval of the work. The widespread introdue- 
tion of pure-bred stock in this manner and at low cost is of 
great benefit. 

In order to give the members of the poultry clubs an oppor- 
tunity to show what they have been able to accomplish in 
raising improved poultry and in producing better eggs, they 
are urged to make poultry and egg exhibits at many of the 
local and State fairs. Special classes are offered for exhibits 
of poultry-club members, and many cash and special pre- 
miums are awarded. The quality of the stock shown has been 
excellent and has created much favorable comment. In some 
instances fowls raised and exhibited by poultry-club members 
have been of sufficiently high quality to win over the exhibits 
of older breeders. 
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WORK OF THE POULTRY-CLUB AGENTS. 


The poultry-club agent attempts to visit at intervals the 
homes of members, and to give them personal attention and 
advice. With the number of members enrolled, however, it is 
possible to reach a comparatively few homes. He is com- 
pelled, therefore, to depend upon the teachers and county 
agents for much of this work, and he quickly comes to realize 
that those who are interested and well informed in poultry 
give a great impetus to the work. He therefore endeavors to 
interest them in the work of the poultry clubs. This is accom- 
plished by giving a series of lectures before the rural teachers’ 
classes at the normal schools, and before the students of the 
county and agricultural high schools. Thus he succeeds in 
interesting many prospective teachers who may go into com- 
munities where poultry clubs exist, and who will in conse- 
quence have greater initiative in advancing the work. 

While the State poultry-club agent works primarily with 
the children, he frequently finds opportunity to give aid to 
the farmers and poultrymen of his State; and wherever this 
can be done without seriously hampering his club work, it 
is especially encouraged. In connection with this phase of 
the work the agents have been of considerable service in en- 
couraging the production of infertile eggs—doubtless the 
most practical method of effecting the improvement of 
market eggs, particularly in the South, during the summer 
months. . 

COMMUNITY BREEDING. 


In some of the counties where the work has been in prog- 
ress longest, community poultry breeding has been estab- 
lished, and a single breed or variety is kept both by the 
club members and by their parents. Thus far the plan has 
met with favor and has proved practicable. The object is 
to encourage the community to devote its efforts to breeding 
and raising one variety. Thus each member is reenforced 
by being closely associated with many others breeding the 
same kind of fowl, while at the same time a center is estab- 
lished with a reputation of high quality in large quantities, 
whether it be market eggs and fowls, or breeding stock and 
eggs for hatching. 
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SCHOOL POULTRY FLOCKS. 


An interesting outgrowth of the club is the establishment 
of school poultry flocks. In several instances high schools 
and graded schools have established, in connection with their 
regular curriculum, a course in poultry husbandry, using 
Government bulletins as textbooks, and managing their fowls 
on the school grounds, so that the children may take an active 
part. If the school has a janitor, the care of the poultry be- 
comes a regular part of his duties, the same as the care of 
the building. This system not only serves to create an inter- 
est in and knowledge of poultry among the children, but 
among the older people as well. It also provides an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate suitable poultry equipment for that 
particular community, and serves to a considerable degree as 
a distributing center for pure-bred eggs for hatching. The 
establishment of such school poultry flocks is distinctly to 
be recommended. 


GROWTH IN THREE YEARS. 


An idea of the growth of the poultry-club work may be 
obtained from the following comparative figures for the 
first year (1913) and for the part year (1915). The growth 
is actually greater than shown, for the reason that the figures 
for 1915 are not complete. 


Comparative growth of poultry-club work, 1913 and 1915. 


= Per cent 
1913 1915 Saceesol 


States organized 4. . «i¢tecd 2322 < ase tobe cee st eee sk: 1 6 500 
Counties orranized . - 26.25. .- sepes ands sem nan ee eee 4 98 2,350 
Wlitbs organized -.cs senses = arene eee cere en eee nae eee 11 326 2,863 
Moentbers.)5 22 S53 hs VO ee a EERE SEs 150 3, 722 2,381 
ESS SOb cass ode dp hoanetaae dob avrieeeeewwe Fe we A ge ds eyecs 2,378 111, 860 398 
Mees Hatched \ose as cceeaaissc.ss aee Seo eee ee 1, 696 18,595 406 
Chicks Taised oe emes ce eanee cnc ctoer tase etree ae eee 1, 201 16, 402 433 
Showsiheld ee) eee et ee eer 3 242 1,300 
Number offowilsishowil 2s25.442 ho 5 AS 132 | . 23,048 2,209 
Number of,dozen ergsishowmn. --— 25. sgh eee Fal 0 aga ee eee 
Number of members exhibiting............-.....-----.---- 50 2931 1, 762 
Total valuciof dwardss222 12254). 522 ss. eee. | $218.50 | 2 $1,177.74 434 


1 Figures for 1914. 2 Incomplete. 
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SOME RESULTS. 


In measuring results it is of interest to note the accom- 
plishment and success of some of the club members. Those 
here given are taken from reports furnished by the poultry- 
club agents. 

A girl member of Nottaway County, Va., starting with 
one or two sittings of eggs, in two years built up her poultry 
flock so that she had sold $75 worth of broilers, $3.15 worth 
of eggs for hatching, and $8.70 worth of eggs for the table. 
The money which she made in this way played an important 
part in enabling her to attend the county agricultural high 
school. 

Two brothers, poultry-club members, are now breeders of 
pure-bred poultry. They have been successful in their ven- 
ture, and advertise their stock both in local and in State 
papers. Last year the younger brother sold about $80 worth 
of market poultry and eggs, while the older brother sold a 
large number of breeding stock and eggs for hatching. As 
a result of the poultry-club work, both of these boys have 
been able to attend winter short courses at their State 
college. 

Two sisters, encouraged by their mother, became inter- 
ested in the poultry-club work. During the first year one 
of these girls built up a flock worth $124, while her sister’s 
flock is worth $70. At the same time they have made enough 
money from their flocks to enable them to secure poultry 
equipment worth $175. These girls stated to the poultry- 
club agent that they expect thus to pay their way through 
normal school. 

An interesting example of what a boy can accomplish is 
furnished by another Virginia member. In the face of dis- 
couragement by his parents, and working under the handicap 
of physical unfitness, this boy started in the poultry business 
with a pen of Barred Plymouth Rocks, consisting of a male 
and four females, which he won as a prize for an essay on 
poultry. From this start he has built up a large poultry 
flock which is well housed and cared for, and he has suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating to his parents and to the community 
that poultry has a place on every farm and can be made a 
source of profit. Last year he was awarded a trip to Luray 
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Caverns as the result of his systematic, thorough work. The 
year before he had the honor of being the first and only 
poultry-club member to receive a diploma of excellence and 
proficiency from the Secretary of Agriculture and a week’s 
trip to Washington. Last year this boy sold $78.50 worth of 
poultry products, making a specialty of selling eggs for 
hatching and breeding stock to new members of the poultry 
club and to farmers in his section. 

One of the few members who have specialized on turkeys 
is a girl who started last year only in a small way. In this 
short time she has sold table turkeys amounting to $36, breed- 
ing stock valued at $4.50, and has a flock left valued at $44. 

It is clear that the poultry-club work in the South is a suc- 
cess. It reaches the boys and girls of the farms and carries 
to them, and through them to the communities in which they 
live, a knowledge of better poultry and of better methods of 
care, feeding, and housing. The reports from members show 
that definite results are being obtained, and in addition a 
great deal of benefit is brought about both to members and to 
the older people which never finds its way into the reports. 
The work is receiving the support and commendation of the 
people among whom it is being carried on. 
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FiaG 1.—POULTRY HousSE AT Boy’s Home BEFORE HE BECAME A MEMBER 
OF THE POULTRY CLUB. 


Fic. 3.—POULTRY-CLUB Boys BUILDING A POULTRY HOUSE. 
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Fic. 3.—PEN OF BARRED PLYMOUTH Rocks USED BY THE MIDDLETOWN (VA.) 
POULTRY CLUB. 
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Fic. 1.—EGa@ EXHIBIT OF THE GIRLS’ AND Boys’ POULTRY CLUB AT THE 
CHARLOTTE FAIR, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fia. 2.—A TYPICAL POULTRY CLUB. 


OSAGE ORANGE WASTE AS A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR FUSTIC DYEWOOD. 


By F. W. KressMAn, Chemist in Forest Products, Forest Service. 
SUPPLY OF OSAGE ORANGE WOOD. 


HE scarcity of aniline colors and the rise in the price 
of imported fustic give a special timeliness to experi- 
ments carried on during the past three years by the 

Forest Service to determine the value of osage orange as a 
dyewood. Osage orange grows naturally in southern 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas and has been extensively 
planted in the Middle West. It is a very strong and durable 
wood, valuable for many purposes, but chiefly used at pres- 
ent for wagon felloes and fence’posts. Though utilized with 
exceptional care, a great deal of waste necessarily results 
from manufacture on account of the tree’s small size and 
irregular shape. Inquiries by the Forest Service indicate 
that between 40,000 and 50,000 tons of Texas and Oklahoma 
osage orange are available annually. It was the existence 
of this large amount of waste material and the fact that osage- 
orange extract was once used by the Indians to dye their 
blankets and other fabrics which prompted the Forest Serv- 
ice to determine the chemical nature of the dyestuff present 
and to compare it with that obtained from tropical fustic, 
the dyewood which osage orange most nearly resembles. 

The war in Europe is responsible for practically quadru- 
pling the importation of fustic. From 1905 to 1913 imports 
of fustic ranged between 3,000 and 4,500 tons annually. In 
1914 this jumped to 7,000 tons, and in 1915, though complete 
figures are not yet available, it probably reached 14,000 tons. 
On July 20,1914, chipped fustic was quoted at $0.015 to $0.02 
apound. On December 8, 1915, quotations ranged from $0.05 
to $0.07 a pound. Before the war solid fustic extract brought 
from $0.08 to $0.11 per pound; in December, 1915, quota- 
tions ranged from $0.025 up. One case is known of a large 
tannery in Milwaukee which, during the summer of 1915, 
paid more than $0.50 for 51° Tw. extract, which ordinarily 
is quoted at about three-fourths the cost of solid extract. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 


A study of the extract obtained by leaching the ground 
wood or shavings of osage orange with water showed the 
dyeing principles present to be morin or moric acid, and 
morintannic acid or maclurin, the same as those in fustic, 
and a very small amount of a third, unknown red constit- 
uent. This red constituent is found in relatively large 
amounts in fustic from some localities, for example Mexico, 
and in comparatively small amounts in material grown in 
Jamaica and South America. Its practical absence from 
osage orange, however, is an advantage rather than a defect, 
since any considerable quantity of it tends to reduce the 
purity of the shades obtained and to give them a muddy or 
murky appearance. 


DYEING VALUE. 


Samples of osage-orange wood in the form of shavings 
and sawdust were submitted to the Lowell Textile School, 
the New Bedford Textile School, the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, and the Georgia School 
of Technology for comparison with fustic in dyeing wool. 

The summary of reports from these institutions showed 
that the character of the dyeing produced by osage orange 
is almost identical with that of fustic, each being a poly- 
genetic mordant dyestuff. Osage orange can be used ad- 
vantageously for self-shades, also in conjunction with log- 
wood and other mordant dyes and with alizarine. With a 
tin mordant it gives a comparatively bright yellow; with 
an aluminum mordant, a somewhat greener and duller shade 
of yellow; with a chromium mordant, a series of tans and 
old-gold shades; and with iron and copper mordants, dark 
browns, chocolate, and olive shades. 

Opinions differed as to the depth of the colors produced. 
Some believed that the osage orange gave a deeper color 
than did fustic; others considered osage orange to have a 
tinctorial value only 75 or 80 per cent of that of fustic. 
The difference was apparently due to differences-in the 
fustic used for comparison. It is generally held in the trade 
that Mexican (also called Vera Cruz or Tehuantepec) fustic 
is better than either the Jamaica or Maracaibo (Venezuela). 

All opinions concurred that the aluminum and tin mor- 
danted colors produced by osage orange (and by fustic 
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also) are too fugitive to be of commercial value. The 
chromium, copper, and iron mordanted colors, however, are 
all reported as of commercial value, the chromium color be- 
ing especially resistant to light and washing. No difference 
could be noted between the osage-orange and fustic colors 
in any of the fastness tests. 

Opinions differed as to the amount of water-soluble extract 
obtainable from osage orange. This was probably due to the 
different methods of extraction used. Results obtained in this 
- connection by the Forest Products Laboratory are as follows: 


Water-solu- 
Dyewood. Moisture. | ble extract, 
dry basis. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
TEXASOSALO OFANPO Ja2- <= | ena sos es eee 10. 90 14. 90 
ebuaritepec fusties ss! tee si Sss sie Ao ee f 7. 60 17.77 


The following results of an analysis of the wood at a 
commercial laboratory bears out the results obtained by the 
Forest Products Laboratory in regard to the percentage of 
water-soluble extract, and in addition shows that the wood 
contains large amounts of tannin: 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Miisinmesas 1d) fhiiih flit 9.30 | Insoluble solids___________ 1.10 
Rajelesolidsi 20) > bu: ert 14869) sNontanniniw ts swf ote 3. 31 
Solmmle: Golds TSG LAN ses ee) Bo sa 10. 45 


Just how much tannin the material actually contains, as 
distinguished from dyeing principles, is impossible to say, 
since the two are so closely allied chemically. The mate- 
rial will tan and dye at the same time. Fustic acts similarly 
and is extensively used for retanning or “ after-tanning” 
chrome (mineral) tanned leather, especially when it is later 
to be dyed some tan shade with basic aniline colors. The vege- 
table tannin color acts as a mordant for the aniline color and 
gives a good bottom tan color over the blue of the chrome, 
thus reducing the amount of aniline dye necessary. 


OSAGE ORANGE FOR DYEING LEATHER. 

In view of the striking similarity of results obtained by 
dyeing wool with osage orange and fustic, it is reasonable to 
expect that osage orange should be as valuable as fustie for 
dyeing leather. In fact, preliminary tests indicate that this 
is the case. Experiments made at a large tannery in Mil- 
waukee on chrome-tanned calfskins show that here, too, osage 
orange gives the same shades and depth of color as fustic. 
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OSAGE ORANGE FOR COTTON. 


Experiments are at present under way to determine the 
value of osage orange as a cotton dye. Ordinarily a dye- 
stuff. like osage orange would not be considered as suitable 
for cotton. The war, however, has deprived this country 
of its chief source of aniline colors. It is quite possible that 
for colored twines, cords, and similar materials where fast- 
ness and permanence are not essential, good shades may be 
developed that will fill the void left by the present shortage 
of aniline dyes. ; 


COMMERCIAL POSSIBILITIES OF OSAGE ORANGE. 


The greatest hindrance to the commercial use of osage 
orange has been the high freight rates from the point of 
production to the North Atlantic seaboard. The center of 
production is several hundred miles inland, and the rail 
freight to a port like Galveston is practically as great as 
the total cost of transporting fustic from the interior of 
Mexico to New York or Philadelphia. Several concerns 
interested in the development of osage orange, however, are 
surveying the ground in the Southwest with the idea of 
erecting extract plants there. Should such a plan prove 
feasible, a long step will be taken toward the commercial 
exploitation of osage-orange dyes. 

Since the yield from osage orange is about 80 or 85 per 
cent of that from fustic, the cost of operating an osage- 
orange plant will, of course, be somewhat greater than that 
for a fustic plant of the same capacity. This must be taken 
into account in comparing the two raw materials as a source 
of dye. Because osage orange is not at present on the 
market, it is difficult to give exact figures of cost. One con- 
cern in the East, however, states that, as compared with 
fustic, for which they paid $25 a ton in the spring of 1915, 
osage orange would be worth $14 a ton. As far as the actual 
cost of the two woods is concerned, osage orange has a dis- 
tinct advantage over fustic. Quotations secured by the 
Forest Products Laboratory from osage-orange producers in 
the Southwest for culled fence posts and other forms of 
waste, not bark, averaged $5 a ton. With an extract plant 
in its region of production there will probably be a consider- 
able margin in favor of osage orange even in normal times. 


CHINA A FRUITFUL FIELD FOR PLANT 
EXPLORATION. 


(Plates XXIX to XXXVI.) 


By Frank N. Meyer, Agricultural Explorer, Office of Foreign Seed 
and Plant Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


AD a race like the Chinese been living on the North 
H American continent for forty centuries it.is very likely 
that they would have evolved out of our native wild species 
of fruits varieties of great merit. Since the continent has 
not been occupied by an indigenous race of people which took 
pains to develop such native species as our American plums, 
hawthorns, persimmons, hickories, and numerous others, 
many of our plants have been neglected. 

The Caucasian races appeared late on American soil and 
they had already developed so many types of their own which 
they brought with them that they naturally did not pay much 
attention to the strictly native American plants. However, 
many plants which came from western and southern Europe 
were not entirely successful on American soil, some even 
proving to be almost complete failures, such as certain 
European varieties of gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and 
strawberries. When the immigrants settled the western por- 
tion of the country it became especially apparent that many 
of these European cultivated varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables were unsuited to the climatic and soil conditions pre- 
vailing there. This was because the climate of Europe was 
much more equable, more like the northern Pacific coast 
region than that of the Middle West. When we turn to other 
countries, particularly toward Asia, we find that in China, 
especially, climatic and soil conditions are in the main very 
similar to those in the United States; in fact, China’s wild 
vegetation in some parts resembles that of the eastern United 
States to such an extent that a person suddenly transported 
from either region to the other would not always exactly 
realize where he was. 

Fortunately, China has been settled for some forty centu- 
ries or longer and her industrious peoples have developed 
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from their native vegetation many improved varieties and 
types which are admirably suited to their local conditions. 
The climatic conditions in many parts of China being simi- 
lar to those in certain parts of the United States, we need not 
- hesitate about predicting the success of certain Chinese plant 
industries when they have been transplanted to this country, 
aside, of course, from certain economic conditions which are 
entirely different in China from what they are in North 
America. 

Certain plants from China, indeed, have already become 
established in this country. Is it not a fact that the peach 
industry of Georgia has been built up on a variety which 
has a Chinese hybrid origin? Do not the Kieffer, LeConte, 
and Garber pears owe their success to their Chinese ancestry ? 
Have not some Chinese trees like the Ginkgo biloba, the tree 
of heaven (Ailanthus cacodendron), the pride of India 
(Melia azedarach), and the camphor tree (Cinnamomum 
camphora) proved eminently successful in many parts of 
the United States? Are not our porches adorned by Wis- 
taria chinensis, our hybrid roses being hybridized with the 
Wichuriana rose, and our parks embellished with countless 
Chinese flowering shrubs, like tree peonies, abelias, golden 
bells, and mock oranges? 

The Department of Agriculture, having long been in pos- 
session of facts regarding the existence of important and 
promising plant industries in China, decided to have a thor- 
ough investigation made as to the possibility of successfully 
introducing these industries into this country. It was my 
good fortune to have been selected to do this work. I have 
made three successive trips into China and in all spent about 
6 years in that immense country, covering mainly, however, 
northern and eastern China and the neighboring regions of 
northern Chosen (Korea), eastern as well as western and 
central Siberia and Mongolia, and Russian Turkestan. I 
did not visit southern China nor the upper Yangtse Valley 
regions. Six years may seem to be a long time, but in a 
country so vast as China and where the means of communi- 
cation are so primitive that on the average one can travel 
only 20 miles a day, after all one can not cover very much 
territory in that time. (See fig. 4.) 
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The work of an agricultural explorer while in the field is 
strenuous in many ways. He must have a capable inter- 
preter for this work, on account of the difficulties of the lan- 
guage. Without one it would be impossible at times to obtain 
the plants he is after. The absence of a good interpreter 
may mean the failure of a whole expedition, as in many parts 
of China the Chinese refuse to deal with a person who does 
not understand their ways of doing things. 

In China there are 22 different languages and 400 dialects, 
and this causes endless trouble in traveling from one end 
of the country to the other. If a person follows the beaten 
path of travel from one big city to another, he will not ex- 
perience the difficulties which an explorer encounters, for 
the latter to obtain the things he is after has necessarily to 
go into the out-of-the-way rural communities; for instance, 
one never finds the best groves of fruit trees along the high- 
ways of travel. 

Tt is often only through a capable ad energetic inter- 
preter that one learns of the whereabouts of a valuable new 
plant variety. Having finished a day’s cart journey and 
having settled in a Chinese inn, one’s interpreter often be- 
gins to talk with fellow travelers and local residents about 
the business in which his master is engaged. The Chinese 
are very inquisitive. They find out every detail about one 
another’s masters and their particular business. Often these 
travelers can not conceal their amazement when they learn 
that a foreigner has come so far to get a product which seems 
to them so common and with which they are so well 
acquainted. It frequently happens that such fellow trav- 
elers unconsciously give information of great value, and it 
is here that the capabilities of an interpreter come in. If 
he allows the conversation to drift into mere trivialities and 
does not make any mental or written notes, often the whole 
result of a conversation which lasts for hours is lost to the 
explorer. 

The equipment of an agricultural explorer traveling in 
the interior of China is similar to the camping outfit used 
by any explorer going through a rough and unsettled 
country, although, of course, China in the main‘is densely 
settled. Nevertheless the accommodations at the inns are ex- 
tremely poor. The work of an agricultural explorer is so far 
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Fia. 1.—THE EXPLORER’S CARAVAN OF PACK ANIMALS IN A MOUNTAIN DEFILE, 
COMING BACK FROM AN INVESTIGATION TRIP INTO A FRuIT DISTRICT NORTH- 
WEST OF PEKING, NEAR YING TAU Ko, CHIHL!I PROVINCE, CHINA. 


Photographed September 13, 1913. 


P12222FS 


Fla. 2.—THE EXPLORER’S CARAVAN, CONSISTING OF TWO SPRINGLESS CARTS 
WITH AWNINGS OF WOVEN KAOLIANG MATTING (HOLCUS SORGHUM), TRAV- 
ELING ALONG A DusTY ROAD, NEAR TUNG CHEN, SHANSI, CHINA. 

Photographed August 6, 1914. 
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I3108FS 
Fic. 1.—A SINGLE SPECIMEN TREE OF A CULTIVATED JUJUBE (ZIZIPHUS JUJUBA) 
CALLED “‘CHANG TSAO,” MEANING “‘ LONG JUJUBE.” 


Note the peculiar semidrooping habit, which is characteristic of most jujubes. Photo- 
graphed at Pai Hsiang Chen, Shansi, China, August 10, 1914. 


12297FS 


Fig. 2.—A GIGANTIC CAKE OF PROSO (PANICUM MILIACEUM) AND JUJUBES 
(ZIZIPHUS JUJUBA) BOILED TOGETHER AND SOLD IN SLICES FOR 2 TO 3 
CENTS, MEXICAN, A SLICE. 


Photographed at Peking, China, April 27, 1915. 
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Fic. 1.—OLD PERSIMMON TREES (DIOSPYROS KAKI) OVER 80 FEET IN HEIGHT. 
OuR CARAVAN RESTING AT THE BASE OF THE TREES, NEAR KWEI HSIEN, 
SHENSI, CHINA. 


The trees are so tall that it is necessary to pick the fruit by means of a long bamboo 
pole with a bag fastened at the end. Photographed September 10, 1914. 
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Fia. 2.—LONG STRINGS OF PEELED PERSIMMONS HANGING FROM A POLE SET 
UP ON THE MUD ROOF OF A HOUSE IN SIKU, KANSU, AT THE TIBETAN BORDER 
OF CHINA. 

Photographed November 16, 1914. 
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Fic. 1.—A LARGE STACK OF DRIED PERSIMMONS (DIOSPYROS KAKI) IN A FRUIT 
STOREROOM IN PEKING, CHINA. 


The fruits are strung on twisted strings of dried rush stems, and in this way the product 
is marketed ready for human consumption. Photographed March 22, 1913. 
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Fic. 2.—AN OLD CHINESE CHESTNUT TREE (CASTANEA MOLLISSIMA) WITH 
BARK SCRAPED CLEAN BY THE NATIVES, RECOVERING FROM ATTACKS OF THE 
BLIGHT (ENDOTHIA PARASITICA). 


Notice how the wounds are in the process of healing over. Photographed near San Tun 
Ying, Chihli Province, China, June 1, 1913. 
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Fic. 1.—A FINE GROVE OF A SLENDER TIMBER BAMBOO (PHYLLOSTACHYS SP.) 
OF VERY UNIFORM GROWTH, MUCH EMPLOYED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FINE FURNITURE. 


Native name “‘ Tae tsoh.”” Photographed at Mokanshan, Chekiang Province, China, 
August 7, 1915. 


PI3201FS 


Fic. 2.—A HILLSIDE GROVE OF THE IMPORTANT TIMBER BAMBOO (PHYLLO- 
STACHYS PUBESCENS) GROWING ON A THIN LAYER OF CLAY LOAM COVERING 
A STRATUM OF GRANITE ROCK WHICH IS BEING QUARRIED. 


Native name “‘ Mao tsoh.”” This species supplies edible sprouts as well as timber. Pho- 
tographed at Mokanshan, Chekiang Province, China, August 3, 1919. 
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different from that of an ordinary botanical collector that he 
has to gather live material which is often extremely perish- 
able, and has to be equipped with such paraphernalia as to 
enable him to send the live material on a long journey to his 
home country. It is necessary to carry a bale of sphagnum 
moss, rolls of oiled paper and packing paper, copper labels, 
notebooks, and herbarium driers in waterproof sacks, and 
supplies of twine and cloth from which seed bags can be 
made and in which the parcels of plant material can be 
sewed. 

In sending plant material from the interior of China one 
has to know how and when to ship it. Seeds like grains and 
beans are the easiest of all, for when dry they can be packed 
in cloth bags, labels inclosed, and sent at almost any time 
of the year. Seeds of a perishable nature, however, like 
acorns and chestnuts, are much more difficult to ship. These 
have to be packed in moistened, powdered, washed-out char- 
coal, or in finely chopped-up dampened sphagnum moss in- 
closed in oiled paper and put into wooden boxes, so as to 
prevent the young sprouts from being crushed en route, for 
often these seeds start to grow in transit. Such seeds have 
to be sent as quickly as possible after collecting, for many 
of them perish within a few weeks. Scions and cuttings 
are even more difficult to handle, for they can be collected 
only in the resting season, which often is in winter, and have 
to be put in damp sphagnum moss within a few hours after 
being cut. I always made it a practice to pack such scions 
and cuttings the day I collected them and never let them 
remain unpacked a single night. In severe winter weather 
we often had to heat water to prevent it from freezing, in 
order to moisten the sphagnum moss, and sometimes a few 
minutes after the cuttings were wrapped the parcel was 
frozen hard, for in the rooms of a North China inn there 
are no stoves, the paper windows are often broken and 
torn, and the temperature inside is but little higher than that 
outside. I kept these frozen packages sometimes for several 
weeks, until I reached a post office which was willing to 
receive and forward them either direct to Washington or to 
the consul general in Shanghai. 

_ 1 attribute the success which I have had in sending the 
parcels of living plant material from such far-away towns 
17369°—yBxK 1915——14 
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as Kashgar, in Chinese Turkestan, and Lanchowfu, in 
Kansu, to Washington, D. C., to these special methods of 
packing which I have described. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that if the parcel post system had not been extended to 
these inland towns, and if our ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
the American minister in Peking, and the American consul 
general in Shanghai had not forwarded these official parcels 
of plants in their diplomatic and consular pouches through 
the State Department to the Department of Agriculture, 
these successes would have been minimized. 

Owing to the fact that transportation in China is still 
quite as primitive as it was in America before the building 
of railroads, one has to travel there with a caravan com- 
posed of pack animals or Chinese springless carts. I found 
that when traveling with pack animals or with carts, ex- 
cept in the great heat of summer, it was better to walk, 
because I was then free to examine the roadside plants and 
trees without stopping the caravan. Often I found I could 
walk much faster than the caravan. When, however, I 
traveled through unsafe regions it was necessary to keep 
close to my men. In all the six years of travel in the interior 
of China, during which I walked several thousand miles, 
it has been my good fortune never to have had any accident 
of consequence, nor have I lost any large collections of 
material. 

The collections of these years of travel comprised about 
2,500 introductions, including seeds, bulbs, cuttings, scions, 
roots, and live plants, most of which were personally selected 
and generally for some specific purpose, the details of which 
will be found in the descriptions which were written in the 
field and appear in the printed inventories of the Office of 
Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. A large number of 
photographs were taken and extensive collections of herba- 
rium material were made. 

In a paper of this nature, limited necessarily as to space, 
one can only pick out a few of the more interesting plants 
and plant industries. As this work has been going on since 
the fall of 1905, some of these eastern introductions have 
become successfully established in the United States and are 
proving to be valuable additions to American agriculture. 
Others of later introduction have been here too short a time 
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to enable us to say whether they will be of value. They are 
strictly in the experimental stage. 


PROMISING NEW CROPS. 


One of the most promising tree crops of China is the 
Chinese jujube (Ziziphus sativa). The most common form 
of this plant is found in waste places and on old walls in sev- 
eral parts of North China. It is a very spiny shrub or small 
tree bearing small, round fruits of a brown-red color, which 
are in general sour and have practically no value. The 
Chinese farmers, however, have selected numerous varieties 
of this jujube which vary in all possible ways. There are 
probably 300 or 400 named varieties in China, and while the 
fruit of the wild type is no larger than a smal] marble, some 
of the selected varieties are as large as a good-sized hen’s 
egg. Some types are spherical and of very dark brown 
color, others being very elongated and light mahogany brown. 
Others again are very solid meated and can be kept for sev- 
eral weeks in a fresh state before spoiling. Some sorts again 
are of a very spongy texture and have to be eaten a few days 
after they have ripened, while others can not be dried, but 
must be eaten fresh, and still others can be easily dried and 
kept through the greater part of the year. A few varieties 
are smoked like hams or herrings and are exported from the 
Shantung Province to South China, where they form an 
especially prized sweetmeat with the people of that section. 
Others are put up in weak brandy and served during the New 
Year’s holidays. One of the largest varieties when processed 
in a special way with cane sugar and honey makes a delicious 
sweetmeat comparable to a good quality of the Persian date. 
The high-class mandarins give them as New Year’s presents, 
and they are served in the best hotels patronized by Euro- 
peans, on the passenger steamers plying between Japan and 
China, and at dinner parties in the various legations in 
Peking. 

The jujube tree in China is one of the few trees which are 
not so regularly cultivated as the peach or the pear. It 
stands much more neglect than any other of the Chinese 
fruits and grows on soil which sometimes is quite alkaline 
in character and seems to thrive in dooryards in which the 
soil is packed down until almost as hard as a brick. It 
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responds, however, to cultivation, and in the district around 
Pai Hsiang Chen, Shansi, where the largest varieties in all 
China occur, the orchards of jujube are well cultivated. In 
the Provinces where it is found in its greatest perfection, 
such as Shantung, Shansi, Honan, and Shensi, winter tem- 
peratures never drop very low. Zero weather there is a rare 
occurrence. In America, however, some of the trees which 
were introduced in 1906 have withstood a temperature of 
—22°F. withoutinjury. In general the jujube may be said to 
be a heavy bearer, and in Texas and California some varieties 
have proved unusually fruitful. They bear very early. some 
one-year-old grafts producing as many as 24 fruits. 

The jujube will probably prove of the greatest value for 
the semiarid South and Southwest, especially for Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, southern Utah, and pos- 
sibly it might extend into Kansas and Nebraska. The ma- 
terial so far has been too limited to enable us to distribute 
small trees of the jujube to the latter States. Trees have 
fruited heavily at Chico, Fresno, Indio, and Bard, Cal., and 
San Antonio, Austin, and Fort Worth, Tex. 

In the late thirties of the last century jujube seeds were 
distributed by the Patent Office, and from these seeds large- 
sized trees have grown and are still standing at various 
points in the Southern Atlantic States. All of these, being 
seedlings, bear small, comparatively worthless fruit. 


ORIENTAL PERSIMMONS SUITED FOR DRYING PURPOSES. 


In certain sections of the provinces of Shantung, Shansi, 
Honan, Shensi, and Kansu one finds that strains of persim- 
mons are being grown for drying purposes only. These re- 
gions are decidedly semiarid ones, where the autumn is long 
and the days are quite warm, similar in this respect to the 
climate of portions of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. These strains are quite different—not as juicy as 
those which have been so far cultivated in this country. They 
are very astringent, so that one can not ordinarily eat them 
out of hand. Among these varieties for drying purposes 
there are seedless persimmons as weli as others. 

A dried persimmon in looks and taste resembles a dried fig, 
with the exception that it is devoid of small seeds and is 
coated with a heavy layer of fine grape sugar. 
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Dried persimmons of different varieties differ both in taste 
and in appearance. This difference is not due to the variety 
alone, but to the greater or less care employed in their prep- 
aration. The coarser sorts, upon the preparation of which 
little care has been bestowed, taste very much like cooked 
pumpkin, but those of finer quality are as fine as dried figs, 
being even juicier and more palatable because of the absence 
of objectionable small seeds. 

The cultivation of persimmons for drying purposes is a 
growing industry in China. New orchards are being set 
out, and since railways have been built new markets for the 
sale of them have been opened. Whereas in 1908 dried per- 
simmons on the Peking market were extremely scarce, I found 
to my surprise a few years later huge piles of them on sale 
there. Upon inquiry I found that these persimmons had 
come from Honan, into which Province a new railway line 
had recently been finished. 

In drying these persimmons the fruits, when ripe, but be- 
fore they have begun to soften, are peeled or slashed, and 
these peeled fruits are then hung on strings to dry in the 
sun and wind. After drying for several weeks they are put 
into piles and covered with kaoliang matting and allowed 
to cure, during which process the grape-sugar coating is 
formed. 

Since this persimmon industry is primarily one for semi- 
arid regions, the question of a stock which is drought re- 
sistant becomes a very important one. After having been a 
few weeks in China I noticed that the Chinese used a stock 
which was entirely different from the American persimmon 
and also was not merely a seedling stock. The bark was 
blackish in color and in old specimens deeply furrowed, 
whereas the bark of the ordinary oriental persimmon is of 
rather a smooth character and shows a tendency to peel off. 
Upon inquiry I found this stock was called hae tsad, 
meaning black jujube. This name threw me entirely off the 
track, for although I saw straightway that it was not a 
jujube, yet I did not quite know what it was. Then I made 
it a point to find out where this so-called black jujube grew 
wild. At last, in a valley north of Peking, near the Nankau 
Pass, I was shown wild trees of this stock. ‘I recognized it 
at once as a species of persimmon (Diospyros lotus) which 
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is also found in northern India, Persia, the Crimea, and the 
Caucasus. In the last-mentioned country it is known by the 
Turkish name of “ ghoorma.” 

This ghoorma when found in its native haunts seems to 
be able to withstand drought and neglect to a remarkable 
degree, and it is for that reason, no doubt, that the Chinese 
have selected it asa stock. It has already proved to be better 
adapted to our semiarid Southwest than our native persimmon 
(Diospyros virginiana), which has been the only one here- 
tofore used. These varieties for drying purposes budded 
upon the ghoorma as a stock will probably be very well 
adapted to large areas of land in the Southwest. Americans 
heretofore have never realized what an important food prod- 
uct the oriental persimmon is in its native country. Thou- 
sands of acres are devoted to its culture, hundreds of vari- 
eties exist there, and the trade in dried as well as fresh per- 
simmons compares in importance with our trade in peaches. 


BAMBOOS. 


Of all the plants cultivated in China the bamboo is cer- 
tainly one of the most indispensable. It exists in many 
species and varieties, ranging from tufts of a grasslike 
appearance only a foot or so high to jungles of giant canes 
often over 80 feet tall. Some are found on low, moist places, 
while others occur on steep, rocky slopes. Bamboos in China 
are grown in two ways, as clumps near the houses from 
which canes can be cut at a moment’s notice and used for 
everyday household purposes, such as bean poles, switches 
for decorative purposes, or for repairing baskets or furniture, 
etc., and in large groves, often some distance from the vil- 
lages, where they are grown for timber purposes only. In 
such groves the canes are cut only at certain times of the 
year, primarily in the winter months. In some sections of 
the country, in fact, the bamboo is so indispensable that if 
taken away the whole fabric of domestic affairs would 
crumble, and the people would be put to the most serious 
inconveniences. Bamboo timber in oriental countries in 
many ways takes the place that metals do with us, especially 
in the manufacture of household articles. No one can see 
the uses to which bamboo is put by a Chinese gardener 
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in his little garden patch without realizing what a convenient 
source of stakes for pea vines, stakes to hold labels, bean 
poles, temporary fences, guards against chickens, shade sup- 
ports, fruit-tree props, small garden ladders, stiff brooms for 
farmyards and barns, temporary lath houses, etc., it means 
to him. 

A fact relatively little known to the American public is 
that in China and Japan bamboo sprouts constitute a favorite 
vegetable. There are several species and varieties the shoots 
of which are edible, and they are not by any means of equal 
excellence. A good kind of bamboo sprout is a vegetable in 
a class by itself. Its crispness and freshness of flavor are 
such as to appeal to nearly everyone the first time it is eaten. 
It is not uncommon to find foreigners in the Orient who have 
become quite as fond of bamboo sprouts as the home people 
are of asparagus. 

The varieties which are cultivated for their shoots are gen- 
erally grown in gardens close to the houses and are heavily 
manured so as to insure a maximum of sprouts and tenderness 
of texture. Existing groves of one species in the Southern 
States and California thrive wonderfully well and from some 
of them sprouts have been cut which compare favorably with 
those produced in the Orient. It is believed that in this 
country the bamboo probably can be cultivated with as great 
success for table use as it is in the Orient, for not only do the 
Chinese colonies in our large cities form a ready market for 
these delicious sprouts and Chinese restaurants consume 

large quantities in the soups and other dishes served to their 

customers, but also many Americans have acquired in the 
Orient a fondness for this vegetable and would be ready to 
purchase the shoots if they were available. 

For impressiveness there is no group of plants which sur- 
passes the bamboo. To wander through an extensive grove in 
China or Japan makes one imagine himself in another world. 
One naturally marvels how a grass could grow into such 
giant forms as one sees around him. It makes upon the 
human brain possibly the same kind of impression that 
the ordinary grass might upon a tiny insect walking through 
it. After having seen the beautiful and useful clumps of 
bamboo in the Orient one’s mind reverts to our own South- 
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ern States, and the conviction gradually grows on one that 
in the years to come many of our southern homes will be 
embellished by these remarkable bamboo groves. Already 
a few of these are to be found—enough to show that this is not 
a fanciful suggestion. 


THE YANG MAE TREE, 


In the vicinity of Hangchow, Chekiang Province, there are 
extensive groves of a peculiar evergreen tree locally called 
yang mae, but foreigners in that section of China apply the 
name strawberry tree to it on account of a slight resemblance 
which its fruit bears to the strawberry. This is an entirely 
new type of fruit, locally much appreciated, and one which 
evidently has been in cultivation for a very long period. The 
tree grows wild in the mountains and bears there smail sour 
fruits. The natives, however, have developed several varie- 
ties which they perpetuate by inarching. One of the largest 
of these has fruits over an inch in diameter, possesses a fine, 
vinous subacid flavor, and in appearance is so attractive as 
to make it a very desirable table fruit. These fruits, which 
ripen in July, are wine-red in color and resemble shghtly in 
outline sycamore balls. They are eaten fresh or as preserves. 
The trees grow slowly but are long-lived, and from the 
scanty evidence at hand it seems likely they will thrive along 
the Gulf Coast and along the milder portions of the Pacific 
Coast. 


THE CHINESE LARGE-FRUITED HAWTHORN. 


In certain sections of the South, such as northern Texas, 
the apple appears to be out of its range. In China similar 
regions exist—places where the winds in summer are scorch- 
ingly dry and the rainfall often is quite deficient, such as the 
region around Taianfu, in the Shantung Province. It is here 
that one finds large and thrifty orchards of a haw (Cratae- 
gus pinnatifida) which bears fruits the size of a crab apple. 
These fruits are of a very attractive bright-red color, re- 
freshingly sour in taste, and can be kept for very long 
periods. They are eaten raw, coated with molten sugar, or 
better yet when made into delicious preserves or a stiff jelly 
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of fine quality. A few of the smaller fruited sour varieties 
can be boiled into sauce and supply a very agreeable substi- 
tute for the American cranberry. American missicnaries in 
the Shantung Province have learned to utilize the haw in 
this way. The trees are of low, dense growth, bear heavily, 
and the finer varieties are all grafted upon seedling stocks. 
The demand in China for the best quality of these haw fruits 
is so great that it can not be supplied and the orchards are 
being extended. The fact that the Chinese have developed 
from a small-fruited wild hawthorn large-fruited forms of 
excellent quality naturally reminds one of the many excellent 
wild species of haws which occur on the North American 
continent, and one is impressed with the fact that an excel- 
lent opportunity to improve a promising native fruit has 
been neglected. 
CHINESE EARLY CHERRY. 


In the early spring of 1907, while near Tangsi, Chekiang 
Province, the Rev. A. Kennedy, a missionary stationed there, 
told me of a cherry which was grown in the vicinity and 
which, though quite small, not up to the American standard 
in size, was quite early. I visited with Mr. Kennedy an 
orchard where these cherries were grown, and, although they 
were leafless at the time, I recognized that they represented a 
different kind of cherry from the sorts we have. Scions 
were obtained and sent to the Plant Introduction Garden in 
California. Several fruit growers were provided with 
young budded plants, and last October, while visiting the 
Sacramento Valley, I found such an interest had been 
created by the remarkable earliness of this cherry that the 
growers were thinking seriously of setting out orchards of 
this variety only. In my opinion, this cherry has another 
important use, viz, as a factor in the production by breed- 
ing of earlier, large-fruited varieties. 


THE ORIGINAL WILD PEACH. 


During all these years of travel one thing always remained 
uppermost in my mind, viz, to find whether the peach really 
occurred wild in China, which country is supposed to be its 
original home. 
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In the summer of 1914, while going on foot through a 
joess ravine in the southern part of the Shansi Province, a 
few days’ march east of Ping yang fu, I found a small, green 
peach the size of a marble lying on the side of the road. On 
biting into it I found that the stone was perfectly hard and 
well formed, and then on looking up I noticed several 
bushes clinging to the edge of a steep loess wall and having 
fruits on them of the kind I had found. Here at last was 
the original wild peach, from which probably most, if not 
all, of the cultivated strains have been developed. They 
were growing in such inaccessible, out-of-the-way places 
that there remained in my mind no doubt of their being 
genuinely wild. The Chinese, moreover, call them yeh tao, 
which means wild peach. In the Tsing-ling range from 
Sianfu through to western Kansu I found this wild peach at 
intervals, sometimes as solitary specimens, at other times in 
thickets. 


STOCKS USED BY THE CHINESE. . 


The problem of finding congenial stocks for our cultivated 
fruit trees for different parts of this country is still in an 
experimental state, for certain stocks which have proved to 
be very successful in western Europe when tried in America 
have proved failures in many instances. It is in a country 
like China, with her great extremes of climate, resembling 
in this respect the United States, that we may expect to find 
a partial solution of this stock problem. 

One of the first things which attracted my attention was 
that in the nursery gardens near Tientsin I found that the 
Chinese gardeners had grafted flowering plums upon a stock 
which resembled an almond, also chrysanthemums on the 
wormwood (Artemisia sp.), tea olives (Olea fragrans) on 
privet, and junipers upon the arbor vite (Thuja orientalis). 
These facts showed me at once that the Chinese in North 
China, at least, had tried to find congenial stocks which had 
root systems that were better suited to dry and alkaline soils 
than were the root systems of the plants themselves. 

One of the plants which most impressed me was the 
almondlike stock. On asking the Chinese gardeners what 
they called it they gave me the name of shan tao shu, which 
means literally mountain peach tree. This name suggested 
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the possibility of this stock being the original wild peach. 
Upon inquiry where this could be seen I was informed that 
it grew wild in the mountains, but that there were many 
specimens to be found in the gardens of Tientsin and Peking. 
Upon being shown a specimen I found it to be the Amygdalus 
davidiana, originally discovered by Father David. This 
turned out to be a new stock never before employed by any 
of the Caucasian races, although seemingly in China it has 
been used for centuries as a stock for various stone fruits. It 
has even been introduced into various European and Ameri- 
can botanical collections. After some difficulties seeds were 
procured of this davidiana peach, by which name it has come 
to be known in this country, and these have been tested in 
various places in the United States, as Chico, Cal., Ames, 
Iowa, and San Antonio, Tex., and, strange to say, they have 
proved hardy on the northern edge of the peach belt of Iowa 
and drought and alkali resistant in central Texas, Arizona, 
and California. It seems as though it would play an import- 
ant role in the development of the stone-fruit orchards of 
the country. 

The common stock for the pear on sandy and alkaline 
lands in North China is a species of wild pear (Pyrus betulae- 
folia), which bears bunches of fruits the size of large peas 
and is propagated mostly from cuttings. Trees grown in 
this country under uncongenial conditions have proved to 
be well suited to dry and alkaline situations. Unfortunately, 
however, it recently has been shown to be susceptible to the 
destructive pear blight, a disease apparently unknown in 
China. 

While these furnish examples of the stocks already used 
by the Chinese, numerous wild plants, especially among the 
stone fruits, show promise of being valuable as stocks, and 
experiments with these now are being carried on in the 
United States to determine their relative value. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


So many ornamental trees and shrubs have been obtained 
from China, especially during recent years, that I mention 
here only a few of those which were introduced as a result of 
these explorations and are proving distinct additions to 
American horticulture. 
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The Chinese pistache tree (Pistacia chinensis) gives 
promise of being a fine shade tree for large areas in the South 
and Southwest. It grows to be a stately tree with a dense 
head ‘of gracefully pinnated foliage, which when it comes 
out in spring is a wine-red color, in midsummer dark glisten- 
ing green, while in fall it turns into the most gorgeous 
flaming reds and yellows, making the tree a very conspicuous 
object in the landscape. It resists drought wonderfully well 
and will be especially appreciated in the warmer semiarid 
parts of the United States. 

An elm (Ulmus pumila), native to Manchuria and North 
China, which in its native haunts resists drought and alkali 
to a considerable degree, proves to be of remarkable vigor 
and of great promise as a shade tree and windbreak in North 
Dakota and other regions in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 
where trees have a hard struggle with the climate. 

The Chinese white-barked pine (Pinus bungeana) is un- 
doubtedly one of the most striking in appearance of all the 
pines, with its glistening white trunk and its rather airy 
tufts of needles. It is decidedly a tree for semiarid regions, 
where it shows its characteristic white bark much earlier 
than it does in damp climates. When seen on burial grounds 
in North China its impressiveness is unsurpassed, and it 
might become in the future a favorite tree with Americans 
for use in cemeteries and formal parks and private grounds. 

Jntil 1914 this remarkable tree was supposed to occur -wild 
only in the Province of Hupeh, but I discovered it scattered 
and in groves in southern Shansi, central Shensi, and south- 
western Kansu. 

A striking variety of willow with a naturally well-rounded 
head occurs near Peking and in the Shantung Province. It 
withstands drought, alkali, and cold remarkably well, and 
a clump of them is already growing in California, where the 
trees have received a great deal of attention because of their 
trim and formal appearance, which makes them peculiarly 
attractive. 

Of the many shrubs useful for gardens and dooryards 
one of the most interesting is the yellow-flowered rose (Rosa 
xanthina), which oceurs in its semidouble form cultivated 
in gardens in Peking, while the single form occurs wild in 
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the mountains of Shansi and Shantung. The bush is 
remarkably hardy and drought resistant, and in spring it 
is covered with a multitude of medium-size pale-yellow 
flowers. As a factor in the creation of new types of yellow 
roses it will probably be of importance; in fact, Mr. G. W. 
Oliver, of this department, informs me that he has already 
produced a hybrid between it and the Rosa rugosa, of the 
type of the rugosa but with yellow fiowers. 


CHINESE VEGETABLES. 


While there are a great number of different vegetables in 
China, the great majority of them do not appeal to the 
palate of the Caucasian. There are some, however, which 
are worthy of the attention of American gardeners. The 
best of them is the pai ts’ai, or Chinese cabbage, which is 
grown primarily in northern China. The cabbages from 
Shantung especially are noted for their fine quality and are 
exported extensively along the coast of China even as far as 
Canton. These pai ts’ais do not emit as strong an odor when 
cooked as does the ordinary cabbage. They are delicate in 
flavor and are considered to be more easily digested. They 
can be used in a number of ways, resembling in this respect 
ordinary cabbage. It might be classed as a vegetable some- 
where between Swiss chard, Romaine lettuce, and the ordi- 
nary white cabbage. Its successful establishment in the 
United States appears to have been already accomplished, 
and on several of the large markets it is being sold under 
the name of celery cabbage. 


GINGER. 


Fresh ginger is an article of food in China which one can 
buy in practically all of the larger markets during the 
greater portion of the year. The rhizomes are sold by 
weight and are eaten shredded or sliced in soups and in 
various meat dishes, and they impart a delicious and appe- 
tizing flavor. 

Ginger is of great antiquity in China and was known quite 
well several centuries before the commencement of our era. 
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Kung-fu-tse, or Confucius, as his name is Latinized, China’s 
greatest philosopher, stated in one of his discourses to his 
students that every person ought to eat ginger at least once 
a day for his health’s sake. 

It is rather surprising that ginger is so little used in 
American cooking. Several of our dishes could be much im- 
proved by a judicious use of fresh shredded ginger, and in 

our Southern States the plants might be grown in kitchen 
gardens without much trouble. 

There are several varieties of ginger in China; the most 
productive sorts have to be grown in wet soil, and they need 
a long, hot summer in which to grow to perfection. It is 
mainly around Canton, in South China, that such sorts are 
grown extensively, and from that region tens of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of preserved ginger is exported every year 
to various parts of the globe. However, there are also 
varieties that can be grown in much cooler localities and 
relatively dry soil. On one of my trips in the Shantung 
Province I found a large field of such dry-land ginger 
near Ninyang at 36° latitude. In this latitude in the eastern 
United States we find such cities as Knoxville and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. In the truck sections along the Atlantic we 
may find conditions favorable to the cultivation of ginger 
commercially and make ourselves independent of foreign 
importations. 

Ginger, culturally, must be treated in much the same way 
as sugar cane, especially as regards storage during the 
winter; the rhizomes are injured by light frosts and can 
not stand drying out. It is not unreasonable to expect 
within a few years a keen interest in this interesting new 
root crop. 


THE KAUBA, A NEW CHINESE WATER VEGETABLE. 


One of the most interesting phases of Chinese agriculture 
is the way swamp lands are being made to yield crops. The 
Chinese as a race do not object to laboring in mud and in 
water as the Caucasian peoples do; hence, rather than drain 
their marsh lands, they have selected crops for them that 
bring in good returns. 
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Among swamp-land crops, rice of course stands out pri- 
marily, and in addition to it there are various root crops such 
as the lotus (Nelumbiwm speciosum), the water nut (£eo- 
charis tuberosa), wet-land taro (Colocasia antiquorum), and 
arrow-leaf. (Sagittaria sinensis). A crop which is grown as 
a vegetable in many parts of China is the kauba (Zizania 
latifolia), a water grass very closely related to our own wild 
rice. It is not the seeds, however, nor the leaves, but the 
swollen fleshy stalks that are used. These are eaten, 
shredded or sliced, boiled in soups, or, when scalded, as a 
special salad. 

This kauba is planted in rows and cultivated regularly 
and must grow in at least a few inches of standing water. 
An immense trade in its succulent shoots is carried on every 
season. Foreigners often call it water bamboo, and some 
western residents in China have become so fond of it that 
they have it on their tables whenever procurable. Some pre- 
liminary experiments made in this country show that this 
new water vegetable may possibly become some day a source 
of income to such truck farmers as are willing to engage in 
its rather disagreeable culture. 


CHESTNUT-BARK DISEASE. 


One of the duties of an explorer is to keep a careful look- 
out for plant diseases, insect as well as fungous, and during 
the six years of travel in China several of interest were 
discovered, the most important one of which was the chest- 
nut-bark disease. It was found, for instance, that the chest- 
nut blight (Zndothia parasitica) exists on the chestnut of 
North and central China (Castanea mollissima), while in 
Japan it was found in abundance on the native species 
(Castanea crenata). In both countries many of the trees 
attacked show themselves remarkably resistant and great 
. hopes are entertained that by careful selection and hybridi- 
zation work chestnut strains can be created which will prove 
to be either wholly immune to this destructive bark disease 
or at least so resistant as not to be damaged very severely. 
The hybrids which Dr. W. Van Fleet has already produced 
in this country indicate that this is a promising field for the 
plant breeder. 
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In conclusion, I may be permitted to state that one of the 
most gratifying sensations of an explorer is that of coming | 
back to this country and finding that certain of his new 
introductions are growing successfully and are appreciated 
by his fellow citizens, and that, moreover, some. quite new 
industries are in process of evolution, based upon material 
which one has himself sent in from some foreign land. 


HOW THE WHOLE COUNTY DEMONSTRATED. 


By Braprorp Knapp, Chief, and JEssE M. Jones, Agriculturist and 
Field Agent, Office of Extension Work in the South, States Rela- 
tions Service. 


GRICULTURAL evolution has not been slow in Chris- 
tian County, Ky. Four years ago a business men’s 
association was formed and immediately became interested 
in agriculture; a county demonstration agent was appointed 
in July, 1912, since which time 18 community clubs with 700 
members have been formed; a good-roads association is re- 
sponsible for the farmers’ ownérship of 250 split-log drags 
with which they keep in condition upward of 400 miles of 
road; the agent has demonstrated methods which have led 
to increased crop yields, introduced new crops, readjusted 
farm practice, established demonstration farms, induced the 
feeding of more beef cattle, augmented dairying, organized 
the county and fought hog cholera effectively, obtained 
wider markets for farm products and brought city and farm 
business men into closer relations. 

Christian County has grown from the standpoint of busi- 
ness, but it also enjoys more social activities. It is located 
in the southwestern part of the State, in what is familiarly 
known as the “ Pennyroyal” section. Its population, ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, was 38,485, an increase of less 
than a thousand in the 10-year period. The last census also 
shows that there are 3,900 farms in the county, 56.9 per cent 
of-which are operated by owners and 42 per cent by tenants. 
The average size of farms is 107.1 acres, of which 77.5 acres 
is improved land. Ninety per cent of the land of the county 
is in farms and 72.3 per cent of this farm land is improved. 
Hopkinsville, the county seat and chief town, had a popula- 
tion, according to the same census, of 9,416. Pembroke, 731, 
and Crofton, 402, are the towns of next importance in the 
county. The chief industry is agriculture, there being rela- 
tively few manufacturing enterprises. 
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Prior to four years ago the usual organizations were in- 
terested in public-welfare movements, and progress was rela- 
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tively slow and with frequent back sets. About four years 
ago the Hopkinsville Business Men’s Association was 
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formed and adopted for its main work the development of 
the resources of the county. This association was deeply 
interested in the agriculture of the county. Similar organi- 
zations prior, to that time had been chiefly interested in try- 
ing to locate factories and other industries. Repeated at- 
tempts to arouse the agricultural interests were made 
through speaking campaigns, but the farmers took relatively 
little interest in efforts of this sort. 

The first effort of the present association was again to 
organize lecture courses throughout the county to instruct 
the farmers. Although prominent speakers were chosen, 
these courses were failures because the farmers did not at- 
tend. In 1912 the organization became interested in secur- 
ing an agricultural agent to work in the county. A so-called 
“ crop improvement association,” composed of a few farmers 
and some business men, was formed under the auspices of the 
Business Men’s Association and as an adjunct of it. They 
secured some financial aid from outside the county and were 
able to interest the fiscal court to appropriate some funds. 
With these and the cooperation of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture an agent was appointed July 1,1912. At 
that time the farm-demonstration work of Kentucky was 
under the supervision of the Office of Farm Management in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. On July 
1, 1913, it was transferred to the Office of Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Demonstration Work, which had charge of the work in 
the Southern States, and is now known as the Office of Ex- - 
tension Work in the South. Cooperative arrangements were 
perfected, effective July 1, 1914, under the Smith-Lever Act, 
by which the county agent became the representative of the 
College of Agriculture of the State University of Kentucky, 
and also of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
States Relations Service, Office of Extension Work in the 
South. From that date until the present time a county agent . 
has been continuously employed in the county. 

One of the several difficult problems confronting the county 
agent was social and economic more than agricultural. It 
would be impossible in this article to trace the causes of 
this condition or to explain the reasons for its existence. 
Suffice it to say there was a lack of cordial feeling between 
the farmers and the business interests of the towns in that 
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county. At certain periods of time this feeling had been 
somewhat intense. The statement is made simply to show the 
situation facing the county agent. Members of the associa- 
tion and business men in the cities and towns simply placed 
themselves behind the agent, introduced him to the people 
so far as they could, and advised him as to what they deemed 
to be the real problem. The attitude of some of the farmers 
may be understood from a statement of one farmer who said 
that the whole movement was “ absolute foolishness.” 

The county agent set out to become personally acquainted 
with the people and their problems by communities. He usu- 
ally visited in a neighborhood, called a few of the principal 
farmers together, stopped with them over night, and endeav- 
ered in every possible way to understand their views and 
their problems. Usually these few men who attended the 
meetings and conferred with him were induced to become 
demonstrators and to undertake to do some specific work in 
crop production upon their own farms under improved 
methods. By increasing the interest the agent gradually 
worked each community into the idea of having some com- 
munity organization. He was greatly assisted in this by the 
fact that one community had a very good organization, the 
Church Hill Grange, formed in 1873. This grange had done 
excellent work in the years gone by, especially in conducting 
stock sales. 

Membership in these little community organizations, 
started by the county agent, included the entire family, the 
women being invited to attend as well as the men. As each 
club was started with relatively few families, each member 
was required to bring a neighbor, and thus the membership 
expanded so that each club showed a steady growth. There 
were practically no by-laws and no elaborate forms. No 
membership fees were required, and when any expense was 
incurred a free-will offering was taken to cover the amount. 
Constant effort was made to inculcate the idea that these 
elubs were of importance, and that they were entirely con- 
trolled by the members in the interest of the farmers. Be- 
sides the regular meetings held, these clubs were used to 
promote all kinds of educational work. The county agent 
visited neighborhoods regularly, looked over the farms dur- 
ing the daytime, and often called the farmers together at 
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demonstration fields being conducted by farmers under his 
supervision. In the evening he attended and assisted in the 
meeting of the local community club. At times the women 
took charge of a meeting, the entire program being devoted 
to their problems. The business men were interested in 
these clubs and the community idea of organization, and 
often came out to assist in the meetings. One prominent 
citizen who is a member of these clubs said: “I have not 
missed a meeting since the club was organized. Before its 
organization the neighbors hardly knew each other.” An- 
other said: “ Since these associations were formed there has 
been wonderful improvement in farming conditions. 
Farmers are all studying and reading and realize at last that 
farming is an extremely intellectual calling.” The total 
number of organized clubs is 18, with a total membership of 
more than 700. 

The county agent traveled about the county with a horse and 
buggy. He often took the best men in the county with him 
in his work. As it was necessary to cover the entire county, it 
soon became apparent that one of the chief needs of the county 
was better roads. Hence, a “ good-roads association” was 
formed for this purpose. Meetings were held, ending in a 
barbecue given by the business men of Hopkinsville to the 
farmers of the county. There was a large attendance of 
country people and a great forward step made in bringing 
about a better feeling between them and the town people. 
Now there are 250 split-log drags in operation in the county, 
the larger part of which were bought by the fiscal court and 
donated to the farmers. These, as a rule, are operated with- 
out cost to the county, largely through the instrumentality of 
these community clubs. Practically 400 miles of road are 
now regularly dragged by the farmers free of charge. The 
merchants at Hopkinsville have offered prizes to the farmers 
for the section of best dragged road in the county. There are 
350 miles of macadamized roads, in the construction of a large 
part of which the farmers cooperated. The president of the 
Business Men’s Association says “The farmers cooperated, 
giving one-third to one-half or possibly more, for the con- 
struction of pikes.” A “good roads day” was held in re- 
sponse to a proclamation by the governor, and in Christian 
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County it met with hearty response. Business men turned 
out with the farmers, stores of the city were closed, and on one 
of the principal roads at least 90 per cent of the workmen 
were city men. Stone was contributed by contractors, con- 
crete firms furnished men gratis to repair bridges, one com- 
pany supplied outfits for trimming trees, and a large amount 
of work was done by the county and the town working side 
by side. Forty carloads of crushed rock were moved from one 
spot during the one day, which shows the great number of 
workmen and teams at work. Such results could only be ac- 
complished through unity of purpose and cooperation of all 
the people. 

The principal crops of the county are corn, tobacco, and 
wheat. The census shows that from 1900 to 1910 there was 
a slight increase in average yield per acre of corn, amount- 
ing to four-tenths of a bushel. The county did not produce 
enough to supply its own needs, and the method of cultiva- 
tion was generally with the turning plow and deep enough 
to injure the roots and prevent full production. Among the 
first efforts of the county agent, therefore, were demonstra- 
tions in better methods of corn production conducted in 
every community in the county. The first of these was in 
the year 1913. The average of the county before this was a 
trifle over 24 bushels per acre. These demonstrations aver- 
aged 38.8 bushels per acre. The next year they averaged 40 
bushels per acre. At the present time 80 per cent of the 
corn in the county is cultivated by modern, improved meth- 
ods, and with modern implements (Pl. XX XVII, fig. 1). 
One section of the county, which has been importing 40 car- 
loads of corn annually, this year supplied its own needs and 
exported 8 carloads. 

Many farmers thought that because a pase: part of the 
county was of limestone formation no addition of lime to 
their soils was necessary. Upon examination of the soil 
and a study of crops its use was urged. The county agent 
arranged a lime-crushing demonstration, and as a result 10 
limestone crushers have been purchased, either individually, 
in partnership, or by communities. In addition consider- 
able lime has been shipped in from outside the county. 
Three hundred tons were used in 1913. In 1914 this in- 
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creased to 5,315 tons; in 1915 to 10,555 tons. The effect of 
the application of ground limestone rock and agricultural 
lime to the crops was demonstrated. 

Special mention should be made of its application to red 
clover, which before this time had been a practical failure 
on many farms, and only a partial success on others. Many 
demonstrations were conducted to show the effect of apply- 
ing lime to this crop. The instructions of the agents were 
also followed as to time and method of sowing, use of addi- 
tional fertilizer, etc. Now practically all farms in the county 
are able to grow the crop successfully, because of the lessons 
learned. 

Many people in the county think that the best work done 
by the agent in crop demonstrations was the introduction of 
crimson clover, for the improvement of the land and as a 
cover crop. In 1912 no crimson clover was sown. The next 
year 350 acres were sown in demonstrations on various farms. 
In 1914 the acreage increased to 5,580, and in 1915 to 7,800, 
whole neighborhoods having sown it generally. 

As not enough corn was raised to supply the demand, the 
growth of barley was recommended for a number of reasons, 
especially because in this county it yields almost twice as 
much as wheat, furnishes more grazing, makes possible a 
second crop of corn, beans, peas, etc., and gives a better dis- 
tribution of labor. The census of 1910 showed 10 acres of 
barley in the county. In 1912 there were 20 acres. In 19138, 
the first real year of demonstration, there were 250 acres. 
In 1914 this had increased to 3,600 acres, and in 1915 to 
7,000.. Farmers, business men, and the milling companies 
of the county heartily approve of the growing of this crop. 

Fertilizer and variety tests of wheat were made by the 
farmer under the direction of the county agent. The re- 
sults of these tests have been put into application on many 
farms, and where used to-day the average yield is practically 
doubled. 

Some attention has been paid to tobacco, the chief cash 
crop of the county. The average yield of demonstrations 
more than doubled the average production of the county. 
The object has been to increase the profit in the production 
of tobacco by readjusting the entire farm practice so as to 
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equalize the labor load, produce home supplies, maintain 
soil fertility, and have a number of other cash products for 
sale. 

Alfalfa has also been introduced and is now being success- 
fully grown on 22 farms as demonstrations. There are 360 
acres in the county. Its growth is not extending more rapidly 
for several important reasons, the chief one being because 
the cuttings come at such times as to interfere with the busy 
seasons on the farm. It is therefore not a popular crop in 
the county, and its place is mainly taken by red and crimson 
clover. Other crop demonstrations have been with sweet 
clover, turf oats, soy beans, rape, pastures, orchards, truck 
and whole farms as demonstrations. In nine communities 
of the county entire farms are used as object lessons, the 
farmer pursuing the instructions of the county agent on the 
entire farm. 

The introduction of more and better live stock has not 
been neglected. A creamery was started April 1,1914. The 
number of patrons at the start was 7 and the number of cows 
40. By the end of the year there were 59 patrons with 600 
cows, 73 cream separators had been sold, and 350 head of 
dairy cows were being fed under the instructions of the 
county agent. In 1915 there were 95 patrons. 

To arouse a greater interest in beef cattle the county agent, 
early in the work, piloted a representative body of farmers 
to a near-by county to study feeding methods. This trip, 
together with personal efforts, resulted in an increased num- 
ber of pure-bred cows, from 10 in 1912 to 100 in 1915, and in 
the number of cattle fed from 250 in 1912 to 1,800 in 1915. 
Eight regular demonstrations in the feeding of cattle for 
market were conducted. 

Interest was aroused in the erection of silos. In 1910-11, or 
before demonstration work started, there were 12 silos; the 
report of the Commissioner of Agriculture in 1912-13 shows 
36 silos in the county, 30 of which were wood and 6 concrete. 
The annual report of the county agent for the year 1914 
shows total number of silos in the county 66; the present 
number is 101. 

Poultry raising received attention. ‘Twenty-six farmers 
started pure-bred poultry production. A committee of Hop- 
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Fic. 1.—ATTACHMENT FOR ORCHARD HARROW INVENTED BY COUNTY AGENT. 


Over 1,000 of these are in use in Christian County, Ky. Note the weed-cutting bar attached 
to back cultivator teeth. 


FiG. 2.—CHRISTIAN COUNTY (Ky.) AGENT INOCULATING PIGS WITH ANTIHOG- 
CHOLERA SERUM. 
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Fic. 1.—AUTOMOBILES READY TO CARRY PASSENGERS ON TOUR OF INSPECTION 
OF FARMS IN CHRISTIAN COUNTY, KY. 


Fic. 2.—FARMERS INSPECTING YEARLING GILTS WHILE ON TOUR OF CHRISTIAN 
CouNTY, Ky. 
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kinsville business men assisted in this work. Prizes were 
arranged for at the fair. The first show was held in 1914 
with 840 entries. In 1915 there were 1,490. Poultry buyers 
estimate that turkey production has increased 100 per cent 
and chickens 40 per cent. 

Perhaps no piece of cooperative effort ahh the influence 
and effectiveness of the community organization of the 
county better than the work done in the eradication of hog 
cholera. The subject of hog cholera was discussed with the 
community clubs during the early stages of the county agent’s 
work. A careful survey made in 1912 showed the losses that 
year to be $225,000. The county agent not only demonstrated 
the use of the serum treatment himself, but arrangements were 
made with 11 doctors to inoculate hogs free of charge (PI. 
XXXVII, fig.2). Anumber of farmers also gave their sery- 
ices. Arrangements were made with the State serum plant 
at the experiment station at Lexington to supply the serum 
in sufficient quantities, and proper storage was provided at 
Hopkinsville. Farmers were instructed to report all cases 
of sick hogs to the president of the farmers’ club. The presi- 
dent of the local club then made the arrangement by tele- 
phone for prompt inoculation and cleaning-up of the prem- 
ises. This method of procedure has brought the disease under 
absolute control in three years. In 1913 the losses were re- 
duced to $150,000. In 1914 the losses were practically $1,000. 
There are now more hogs in the county than ever before in 
its history, and the disease seems to be under complete control 
(Pl. XX XVIII, fig.2). Effective organization and coopera- 
’ tion of all the people are mainly responsible for these results. 

Another item that shows organization work and the com- 
plete cooperation of all the people of the county is the de- 
velopment of a better market for hay, oats, corn, and barley 
by the erection of a feed-mixing plant in 1914. The mill 
interests of the county now consume a larger amount of the 
wheat produced inthecountry. One ofthe mill men recently 
said: “ Five years ago 50 per cent of the wheat was shipped 
out of the county as grain; in 1914 this was reduced to 15 per 
eent, and in 1915 not over 5 per cent. The remainder was sold 
in the county for milling purposes.” 
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Other items of organization work have been as follows: 
A fair association has been formed; medical instruction has 
been introduced into the schools of the county; a publie 
library and hospital have been built; the school system of 
the county has cooperated in all educational work; both 
town and country merchants have offered prizes to members 
of the boys’ clubs; also for cooking in the schools, and have 
put women’s rest rooms in the stores for the use of the pub- 
lic. This step was appreciated and the rooms are quite 
heavily patronized. : 

A woman agent in charge of the girls’ canning clubs in 
home demonstration work was appointed in the spring of 
1914. There is now an active girls’ canning club in every 
community in the county, attended by the girls and also by 
their mothers. The surplus fruits and vegetables of the 
farm are now being canned and preserved for winter use. 
To-day there are 12 social clubs which meet regularly in 
the country, 15 parent-teachers’ and mothers’ clubs, and 
there is not a school in the county which does not have some 
form of community meeting. The schoolhouses are gener- 
ally used for the meetings of the community clubs. In 
some instances farmers have given sufficient ground for 
amusement purposes at the schoolhouses. Here may be 
found the ball diamond, tennis courts, and basket-ball 
courts. Both country and town people are beginning to be- 
lieve that country children have as much right to a good 
time as those of the town. 

Another instance of organization work is the cooperative 
purchase of commercial fertilizer. Through no fault of the © 
merchants, but due to a system in existence all over the State, 
farmers were buying their fertilizers partly on credit and 
partly for cash, but almost invariably at retail rates. The 
farmers’ clubs became interested in cooperative purchase of 
supplies. By community action federated into a county- 
wide movement, more than 3,000 tons of fertilizer were pur- 
chased in one year, resulting in a saving of approximately 
$3 per ton. In this work they have been assisted materially 
by local merchants who have acted as distributors and prac- 
tically as underwriters of the whole proposition. At pres- 
ent, instead of buying indiscriminately by neme or brand, 
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farmers have learned to buy the plant food shown to be 
needed by their soils and crops. This is generally done under 
the instructions of the county agents. The merchants have 
been brought to see the necessity of making the farmers 
prosperous. One of them said that, while he did not make 
as much on the sale of fertilizer as formerly, he dealt for 
cash, which saved the farmer money, and enabled him to 
reap his reward in an increased sale of farm implements in 
which he is also engaged. 

Because of three bad crop years the bank deposits of the 
county do not show a material increase. However, their sur- 
plus and profits have increased an average of 30 per cent, and 
dividends have been raised from 5 and 6 per cent to 8 per 
cent, or maintained at the latter figure. 

The office of the county agent is with the Business Men’s 
Association in Hopkinsville. There the farmers are brought 
into touch with business men. ‘The agent is able to assist by 
keeping them advised as to conditions and the needs of the 
farmer, and in this way they are able to anticipate the needs 
of their customers and handle stocks of goods accordingly. 

During the early summer of 1915 the extension division of 
the State, representing the college and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, arranged for a visit of several 
hundred farmers from counties of central and eastern Ken- 
tucky, escorted by their respective county agents, to Chris- 
tian County to inspect the work of the past three years. 
The farmers and business men of the county joined heartily 
in this movement. At once they proceeded to “ put their 
house in order” for a visit. The itinerary of the party 
through the country districts was planned. The farmers 
thoroughly dragged every foot of the 100 miles of road to 
be traveled by the party. Not only was this done, but the 
yards were cleaned up and placed in good order; the sides 
of the road were mowed; the weeds were cut under the 
fences and back to the growing crops, and arrangements — 
made to have farm live stock at convenient points for the 
inspection of the visitors. One hundred automobiles were 
furnished and driven by the business men of the county 
(Pl. XX XVITI, fig. 1). Even repair cars were provided in 
cases of breakdown. Farm gates were left wide open and 
part of the route lay through the farmsthemselves. Refresh- 
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ments were served to the visitors at various points and free 
banquets and entertainments furnished by the people of the 
city as well as by some of the farmers. Stops were made at 
certain of the farms where the county agents, other exten- 
sion workers, and farmers explained the improvements made 
and the system of work pursued in the county. Three pub- 
lic meetings were held during the day. 

The visitors fully appreciated and understood the great 
agricultural improvement in the county. A distinct impres- 
sion was made by the public spirit, the aroused county con- 
sciousness of the people of Christian County. Country people 
and town people vied with one another in extending hospital- 
ity, and in manifesting their constant pride in their homes, 
their farms, their business, their peaceful surroundings, and 
in the things accomplished in the county during the three 
years. A bank president said: “ Every man can see improve- 
ment in conditions and a better feeling between town and 
country. This is attributable to the demonstration work ear- 
ried on by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural college. Banks no longer own farmers; the 
farmers own the banks.” <A director of the Business Men’s 
Association said: “The spirit of cooperation began in the 
country and not in the city. This demonstration work has 
helped business in Hopkinsville 25 per cent.” 

A successful farmer said: “There has been a revolution in 
sentiment between the country and the town people, as well 
asin farming. City men leave their business and go to Wash- 
ington in an effort to tender the farmer financial relief. Far- 
mers Tepe to every call of the business men for coopera- 
tion.” 

A business man said: “A few years ago all kinds of jealousy 
and bad feeling existed; now nothing but the best of feeling 
for the other’s welfare. Many people in the county say the 
town and the country are one.” 

While it is true that improvement begins with the indi- 
vidual, there is such a thing as the public conscience being 
aroused to improve general conditions. The effort to im- 
prove Christian County began with a few. It took hold of 
families in the scattered communities of the county. It 
touched farms, then neighborhoods, then communities. 
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The spirit of the new agriculture, and especially of labor 
intelligently applied to farm problems, and the great spread 
of this educational movement which brought men and 
women together, finally took hold of the whole of Christian 
County, and Christian County to-day stands as a demon- 
stration of the effect of education and organization under 
the proper leadership. The people were taught to be self- 
reliant and to do things themselves. The result: A whole 
county demonstration, or better agriculture, better business, 
and better living. 

Let us examine the work in another county. 


CULPEPER COUNTY, VA. 


Culpeper County, Va., is located in the northern part of 
that State, in the heart of the Piedmont section. Except 
for a little lumbering, the county is entirely devoted to agri- 
culture. The principal town is the county seat, Culpeper, 
with a population of 2,000. Other important centers are 
Rapidan, Brandy, Lignum, Mitchell, Stevensburg, Boston, 
Rixeyville, Jeffersonton, and Eggbornsville. 

In November, 1910, the fiscal court was invited to cooperate 
financially with the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in securing a county agent. This invitation was ac- 
cepted unanimously, and in March, 1911, one of the success- 
ful farmers of the county was appointed. Since that time 
there has not been a vote against the appropriation, which is 
renewed annually. The amount voted has been increased 
four times and the same agent has been continued in the 
work. 

While the fiscal court was well aware, at the beginning, 
of the value of demonstration work to the county, the farm- 
ers were not so receptive. No doubt they felt that they were 
doing well enough, and with good reasons, as the census 
report for 1910 shows that out of 1,615 farms, averaging 
134.9 acres each, 1,415, or 87.6 per cent, were operated by 
owners; 1,131, or nearly 80 per cent, of which were free from 
mortgage. This spirit of aloofness*has been replaced by 
most cordial and hearty cooperation; to-day invitations are 
extended the agent on every hand. At first he had to spend 
from 4 to 5 hours to secure the cooperation of a farmer; 
to-day the calls upon him for assistance—by day and night, 
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by letters, telephone, interviews, and visits—require all of 

his time. t 
After a careful study of conditions the county agent and 

those supervising him decided that their program of work 
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should be directed toward the betterment of all lines of 
farming supporting the growing of live stock, which even 
before that time had been the greatest agricultural industry 
of the county. It was also decided to try to improve home 
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conditions. In the former endeavor, naturally they turned 
first to the corn crop and sought to improve it in uniformity 
by selection of seed and in yield through the introduction of 
more productive varieties and proper cultivation of the 
crop, for as one farmer says: “ Hardly a half dozen men in 
the county had improved corn.” The average yield of the 
county as reported by the Bureau of the Census for 1900 and 
1910 was 23.67 and 21.01 bushels, respectively. The first 
year only 22 demonstrators with corn were secured. On 95 
acres they averaged 48 bushels per acre, a few making over 
100 bushels. A part of the regular work has been the con- 
tinued demonstrations in better methods of corn production 
each year. The second year 33 demonstrators on 402 acres 
averaged 70.6 bushels; the third year 49 demonstrators on 
274 acres averaged 50.7 bushels; the fourth year 108 demon- 
strators on 389 acres averaged 65.5 bushels. During those 
4 years 212 demonstrators on 1,160 acres averaged 58.7 
bushels per acre, or 37.69 bushels above that reported 
for 1910. : 

In addition to the demonstrators who followed instruc- 
tions carefully and were visited by the agent regularly, 
every year cooperators and farmers on over 5,000 acres have 
followed the same directions and increased their yields cor- 
respondingly, although no visits were made to them. 

In 1914 a “ five-acre club” of 40 farmers was formed, each 
one to grow a 5-acre field of corn to determine what amount 
could be raised on that area. Reports showed an average 
of 72 bushels per acre. One young man grew 6434 bushels, 
or 128.66 to the acre, on his field. Reports for 1915 are not 
yet available. 

In the beginning of this work a number of farmers would 
not plant the new varieties of corn; to-day, however, re- 
ports from every section of the county as to the men who 
are using improved seed corn put the increase all the way 
from 50 to 100 per cent, 10 of these estimates averaging 83.8 
per cent. “There has been a big change in the kind of corn. 
It is harder, more uniform,” says a local grist miller. A 
county commissioner expresses the situation and influence 
of the work as follows: 


Five years ago I thought just so we had a big chunk of an ear it 
was all right. To-day I am very careful in the selection of seed corn 
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to get the right type, size, etc. This farm never made as much corn 
before, and I’ve known it 72 years. To-day in traveling over the 
county one sees everywhere well-selected ears of corn hanging in the 
cribs, barns, porches, and kitchens. This was rarely to be seen five 
years ago. 


Averaging the statements of 10 representative men gives 
an increase in the yield of corn over the entire county of 
221 per cent. One said: “ There might have been 100-bushel 
yields before in this county, but we never heard of it.” 

The boys’ corn-club work, which was started by the agent 
the first year, has also been an important factor in the im- 
provement of corn in the county—in fact, the county agent 
thinks “it is the best part of demonstration work and has 
done the most good.” During the five years 278 boys have 
enrolled. As the results for 1914 are typical, they are given 
herewith. Of the 48 boys enrolled that year, 37 reported 
yields varying from 234 to 140 bushels per acre, or an aver- 
age of 75.7 bushels, at an average cost of 22.9 cents. In the 
five years, 26 boys have made over 100 bushels per acre apiece. 

The results of this work with boys in the county have not 
stopped with the crop itself. Many club members have been 
able through the money secured from their corn plots to go 
to high schools and colleges. A prominent principal of a 
high school says: “ As a whole, club boys stand first in aver- 
age in records made and deportment.” Records show that 
55 per cent of the prize money received by boys was deposited 
in bank or invested in something productive, such as land 
or live stock. Several fathers said: “The influence of this 
work upon the boys has been good. They are more inter- 
ested in farming, see and feel there is more to work for, and 
are staying on the farms.” To this a farmer who has had 
boys in the work from the beginning adds: “It has done 
the men more good than the boys, because while apparently 
not paying attention to the boys’ corn clubs, they are trying 
as hard as they know how to beat the crops made.” 

It has always been the practice of the agent in Culpeper 
County to follow out a definite plan of work, often mapped 
out several years in advance. In the interest of more and 
better live stock, more forage was necessary as well as more 
grain, and to this end he has conducted systematic demonstra- 
tion campaigns for the introduction and increase of alfalfa, 
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- meadows, and pastures, respectively, through successive 
years. 

What was almost literally a beginning with alfalfa was 
made in the fall of 1911, since at that time only two patches 
of this crop were being grown in the county, and they were 
partial failures. The agent started 2 acres on his own farm, 
and induced four or five other farmers to do the same thing, 
in order to learn the best practice to follow. All succeeded. 
In 1912 these methods were applied to 40 plots, well located, 
2 square rods each in size. These demonstrations were visited 
by farmers from all over Culpeper and a number from ad- 
joining counties, in one instance by 500 men in all. In 1913, 
400 acres were sown to alfalfa. In 1914 this was increased 
to 1,000 acres and in 1915 to 2,000 acres. Alfalfa is not 
only used alone, but the seed is added to hay mixtures recom- 
mended by the county agent and produced by farmers under 
his instructions. ; 

Probably the most prominent example of the success of 
alfalfa growing in the county has been the demonstrations 
on a large dairy farm. In 1915, 67 acres were sown on that 
farm, and the following statement will show results on only 
6 of these acres: 


May 29, first cutting, 25,955 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 


PEVETE CDAD wh pe cl a es eT an NS eeernare a $207. 66 
June 29, second cutting, 25,680 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 
YERUE GLE a ae Ew GS ee Bat) be ees Oe eee eee eee oe 205. 44 
July 30, third cutting, 6,560 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 
(DEP OL See Ee ST ee fee eee i ee See ee eee 52. 48 
Sept. 2, fourth cutting, 18,870 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 
PEOEP RODUIDY a iepadte aee 150. 96 
Oct. 2, fifth cutting, 16,500 pounds dry hay; by cash at $16 
per ton____~_ Loerie eee ae eee ee See ee eee 132. 00 
anaes Him CCE LD bole sass ee rs 748. 54 


Total number tons, 46.784; 7.797 tons per acre, at $124.75. 
Work with meadows was started by the agent the second 
year, 2,000 acres being sown to grass mixtures adapted to the 
various soils of the county. These yielded an average of 14 
to 2 tons per acre. One man put 2 acres of an 18-acre meadow 
under the direction of the agent, and cut more hay from them 
than from the other 16. One farmer says: “'The demonstra- 
tors in my locality are making from 2 to 3 tons of grass per 
17369°—yBK 1915——16 
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acre, and those following ordinary methods 1 ton or less.” 
A real estate man and a loan agent, both well acquainted with 
the county from traveling over it, say that they see a wonder- 
ful improvement in grass, and that there is more grown than 
ever before. 

In 1913 the work with permanent pastures commenced. 
Nine farmers seeded or renewed 300 acres, under the personal 
supervision of the agent. 

During 1914 and 1915 a large number of pastures have been 
renovated by the use of methods proven successful. <A great 
many farmers say their pastures will “carry” double the 
number of cattle formerly grazed on them. 

A part of the program for the growing of more feed crops 
for live stock has been to sweeten the soil by the use of lime 
and to teach the more judicious use of commercial fertilizers. 
Available figures show that the shipments of lime into the 
county have increased from 1,130 tons in 1912 to 6,966 tons 
in 1915, and during the same time fertilizer shipments show 
an increase of 4,453 tons, or from 5,167 to 9,620. On all lands 
which have been limed judiciously, excellent sets of clover 
will be found growing luxuriantly. 

Attention has also been given to cowpeas, soy beans, rye, 
crimson clover, and rape, especially for grazing or hay. A 
conservative estimate places the acreage in all these crops at 
six times that formerly sown. 

As mentioned before, the growing of live stock is the prin- 
cipal industry of the county. Cattle easily lead in number, 
and work with them has been conducted along both dairy and 
beef lines. After a careful survey of the situation it was de- 
cided, since the growing of beef cattle was well under way 
in the outlying districts away from the railroad, to encourage 
its development there and assist in increasing dairying where ~ 
shipping facilities made that industry the most profitable. 

In dairying, farmers living near the railroads have been 
advised to ship milk, while especial attention has been paid 
to encouraging the production and shipment of cream by 
those farther away. For this purpose 12 cream routes have 
been established, running 10 to 15 miles into the country, 
from the principal shipping points. The census report for 
1910 shows that 226,402 gallons of milk and 4,133 gallons of 
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cream were sold in the county. Railroad records for 1915 
give total shipments of at least 408,333 gallons of milk and 
25,093 gallons of cream, or an increase of 181,931 and 20,960 
gallons, respectively. Farmers have been encouraged to 
keep dairy records, and in this way find the profitable cows 
in their herds. In 1915, 618 such records were kept. The 
county agent carries a milk tester with him on his rounds, 
and shows farmers how to use it. 

In the campaign for better beef cattle, each year the agent 
has assisted a number of farmers in the selection of cattle 
for feeding, and outlined methods to be followed in the de- 
velopment and care of beef herds. The following report of 
results in 1914 will give an idea of a year’s work in this line: 
10 herds were started, 350 steers bought, 150 fattened, and 
over 1,000 head were cared for directly under the agent’s 
supervision, besides a great many cattle for whose careful 
breeding and care the agent was indirectly responsible. In 
all, fully 60 farmers carried on some form of demonstration 
on this particular project. 

The value of better dairy and beef sires is continually held 
before the farmers, until to-day there are 103 pure-blood 
bulls, or an increase of over 100 per cent in 5 years. Several 
cattle breeders’ associations and sires’ clubs have been 
formed. 

Along with the growing of more corn, an interest in silo 
building has been created as an important adjunct to both 
the dairy and beef business. To-day there are 225 silos in 
the county, while only 15 or 20 were in use when the work 
began. 

Demonstrations were also conducted annually in the grow- 
ing of more and better hogs. Each year a campaign of this 
character has been conducted, with special emphasis laid on 
the value of grazing crops for hog production, instead of 
feeding corn alone. There is a steadily growing interest in 
this industry in the county, due to these examples. The 
number of hogs has increased in practically the same propor- 
tion as the number of cattle. 

Some work has been done with sheep, resulting in a steady 
increase in their number. For instance, in 1914 10 flocks 
were started, due to demonstration influence. 
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The growing of horses and mules and the introduction of 
pure-blood stallions and jacks has received attention. 

The following records of live-stock shipments show the 
increase that has been made in its production: In 1912, 248 
cars; in 1913, 265 cars; in 1914, 313 cars; and in 1915, at least 
494 cars—an increase in 4 years of 176 cars. Live-stock men 
estimate each car to average $2,000 in value. The increase 
in value of live stock and its products alone, shipped out of 
the county, has added nearly $400,000 to its revenues. 

More of the county’s wheat is sold than of any other crop; 
therefore demonstrations with it were included in the pro- 
gram of work. No effort has been made to introduce new 
varieties, but to improve on the quality and yield of those 
already at hand; also to delay the time of planting because 
of the Hessian fly. All of these things have been accom- 
plished to a large degree. In the fall of 1913 demonstrations 
were conducted in many communities in the county. In 
these demonstrations 500 acres of wheat were sown under 
the direct supervision of the agent, making an average yield 
of 254 bushels per acre, or over twice the average per county 
that year. In 1915 28 demonstrations harvested an average 
of 23.4 bushels per acre on 601 acres, some of which was 
very poor land. Several made over 40 bushels to the acre, 
the highest yield being 50 bushels. The average for the en- 
tire county was 12 bushels. The farmers themselves say 
that from 50 to 90 per cent of their number are using better 
seed wheat. In a two-days’ trip over the county, covering 
nearly 200 miles, almost every man met was sowing wheat 
according to the agent’s advice. Millers say that the quality 
of the wheat is better than formerly, and freer from weed 
seed. 

The results of the work for better homes, more enjoyable 
country life, and for a more contented and happy people 
are difficult to put into actual words and figures, but a large 
amount of work has been accomplished. Some of these 
lines of work touch the home quite closely, such as the work 
with poultry, care of home orchards, planting, care; and 
management of home gardens, saving of surplus food prod- 
ucts of the farm for home use, and the better care and keep- 
ing of milk, making of home butter, and the saving of 
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meats. Considerable work was also done along the line of 
installing water and lighting systems in rural homes, the 
improvernent of lawns, the rearrangement of home and farm 
buildings, and the planning of those about to be erected. 
With some one of these various lines of work at least a thou- 
sand homes were reached. 

The poultry industry is encouraged in many ways. Eggs 
are gathered and marketed in connection with the cream 
routes. Poultry houses are planned and methods outlined 
for the care and production of poultry. In 1914 instructions 
were given on over 50 farms. To-day the poultry and eggs 
are said to be worth more than all the grain grown in the 
county. ‘ 

Work with orchards was begun in 1913, attention being 
given to the setting out and improvement of the home 
orchard, rather than to the commercial one. In 1914, 50 men 
with 3,750 trees, and in 1915, 67 men with 6,000 trees received 
direct attention. Lists of suitable varieties of fruit and 
directions for setting out trees, also for pruning and spray- 
ing, have been given to many others. The first result ac- 
complished was a reduction of one-half in the price of trees. 
Many farmers have said that before they started to prune 
and spray they could not save enough fruit for their own 
consumption, but now they have enough for home use and 
some to sell. 

The influence of the girls’ canning club and home demon- 
stration work has added greatly to the campaign for better 
living at home. A woman agent was appointed in this work 
in 1914. Since then nearly 150 girls and many mothers have 
enrolled. New methods of saving farm and garden products 
and many labor-saving devices and arrangements in the 
home have been introduced. Several girls have already been 
enabled to attend high school and the way has been opened 
for others to get a better education. 

Attention has been given to the problem of organization. 
In addition to local live-stock associations and sires’ clubs 
already mentioned, community organizations have been 
given attention. In three communities in the county there 
are farmers’ unions, the principal work of which was the 
cooperative purchase of supplies. These associations are of 
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assistance to the county agent in his work, and are working 
with him on many of the problems in which he is engaged. 
Besides these, five other communities have organized local 
farmers’ clubs or associations and are doing some work in 
cooperative purchasing of supplies, and generally studying 
local community problems. Six or seven communities in 
addition to those already mentioned have some sort of an 
organization. At these points or centers meetings are held 
more or less regularly, at which subjects pertaining to agri- 
culture and the general welfare of rural people are discussed. 
The county agent, as a rule, participates in these meetings 
whenever it is possible to do so. 

A good-roads association was formed in 1913, for the pur- 
pose of creating a sentiment for better roads. That this has 
been done is shown by the fact that to-day there are 69 miles 
of macadam road and 200 miles of improved dirt roads. All 
this progress has been made in the past two years. 

During the season of 1915 instructions had been given 
for the entire work on 15 farms, aggregating 3,000 acres. 
These had been so located and used as to furnish community 
examples for object lessons. Fifty other farms have received 
some services of similar sort, but not direct supervision. 
Many more have been so supervised in previous years. Fields 
have been laid off, proper rotations established, the general 
plan to be followed on the entire farm outlined, and the 
county agent is consulted regarding every operation thereon. 
Rotations covering 10,000 acres have been started on over 
50 farms other than those just mentioned. 

The general increase in the prosperity of the county since 
demonstration work began, or during the past 5 years, is 
reflected in many ways. 

Statements made by implement men indicate that to-day 
the trade in agricultural machinery has more than doubled 
itself. The growth in the live-stock industry has increased 
the sale of fencing alone three or four times over that in 1911. 
In connection with this industry the saving of manure has 
been emphasized, resulting in 600 farmers using manure 
spreaders. 

The output of factories for the manufacture of tile for 
drainage is more than three times as great. 
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Teachers are better paid. Seven high schools have been 
erected, and the county schools have had their terms length- 
ened one or two months. A prominent teacher says: “ The 
most hopeful sign is that in poorer sections they are looking 
for more productive seed and are following better farm 
practice. Improved agriculture is in the very atmosphere.” 

According to a well-informed banker, three-fourths of the 
farmers are in better condition. A summary of estimates 
made by representative men from various sections of the 
county places the returns from farms and the general con- 
dition of farmers at 35 per cent better than 5 years ago. 

As most of the bank depositors are farmers, the increase in 
deposits of over $265,000 from July, 1911, to July, 1915, 
furnishes a reliable barometer of their business. <A better 
showing would have been made on the latter date, except for 
the fact that wheat was then being held generally for better 
prices. 

According to the records in the office of the county clerk, 
the personal property of the county increased from $1,532,684 
in 1911 to $3,307,894 in 1914, or a gain of $1,775,210. 

After 5 years of demonstration work in the county, the 
judgment of the county commissioners is that there is noth- 
ing for which appropriations are made that gives better re- 
turns than money spent in this way. Greater results have 
been obtained each year as the farmers become better edu- 
cated in the work, and they look for this improvement to 
continue. 

In this county the work has grown constantly and con- 
structively, but there has been no outstanding or enthusiastic 
public demonstration of this arousing of the county to new 
life. As mentioned before, it was a prosperous county to 
begin with, and the type of agriculture was good; however, 
the entire rural life and the business interests of the county 
have been beneficially touched by this educational activity 
and the services rendered through the county agent. 

Compared with the example given in Christian County, 
it is possible that Culpeper does not stand out as such a 
great example of how a whole county demonstrated, but 
the effect of the education and of the service rendered is to 
be found there in even a greater degree. No better evidence 
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of the value of this educational service could possibly be 
given than the fact that the work has continued steadily, 
without interruption, is held in highest esteem, and the man 
in charge of it has received recognition, not only from the 
college of his State and the department, but also from the 
local people. 

Two examples have been given; similar work is in progress 
in hundreds of counties in both the Southern and the North- 
ern States. 


KARAKUL SHEEP. 


By F. R. MarsHart, L. L. Hetrer, and V. O. McWuHorteEr, Animal 
Husbandry Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 


T§\HE production of Persian lamb fur in the United States 

appears to be feasible and to present commercial possi- 
bilities. The fur now comes to this country through Europe 
from Central Asia, where it is produced by the sheep known 
as Karakul Since 1909, 54 of these sheep have been 
brought to the United States. The importations consisted 
chiefly of rams, which have been mated with ewes of other 
breeds to determine what class of the readily available ewes 
are most valuable for mating with Karakul rams to pro- 
duce lambs having good skins. Flocks owned in Texas, 
Kansas, and New York now comprise over 1,000 head of 
sheep having one-half or three-quarters Karakul blood. Be- 
sides these grades there are 60 rams and ewes that are either 
imported or descended from imported stock. 

Much is yet to be learned about the breeding and man- 
agement of Karakul sheep in the United States, but their 
successful rearing seems likely to be accomplished, especially 
in areas of higher elevation and drier climate. 

The fur commonly known as Persian lamb is taken from 
the young Karakul lambs. The common practice is to kill 
the lambs when but a few days old, as the character of the 
curls deteriorates with greater age. The skins of prema- 
turely born lambs have value as furs, but ewes are not 
sacrificed to secure them. 

The Persian lamb fur used in the United States is pro- 
duced in Central Asia, chiefly in the Khanate or principality 
of Bokhara, situated between Turkestan on the north and 
Afghanistan on the south, though a few Karakul sheep are 
kept in the territory adjoiming Bokhara. The term “ Per- 


1This name, sometimes written Caracul, is pronounced Kar-a-kool, with the 
major accent on the last syllable. 
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sian” seems to have become attached to this class of fur be- 
cause of the fact that at one time it was sent to Europe 
through points in Persia. There are some Karakul sheep in 
Persia, though the stock common to that country and known 
in America as Persians are not valuable as fur producers. 

In 1909, 15 head of Karakul sheep were imported to the 
United States from Bokhara by Dr. C. C. Young, of Texas. 
The results obtained with these sheep and their descendants 
and with others imported in 1913 and 1914 have made it ap- 
pear that the production of Persian lamb fur can be made a 
profitable commercial enterprise in the United States. Be- 
cause of the distance to Bokhara and other matters peculiar 
to that country which present difficulties to importers, it is 
improbable that the number of Karakul sheep brought to the 
United States will be sufficient to bring their prices within 
the reach of many farmers or sheep raisers. 

The future of the industry in this country depends 
very largely upon the results obtained by mating Karakul 
rams with ewes of other breeds. Recognizing this fact, 
in 1911 the Animal Husbandry Division began experi- 
ments planned to show the value of lambs from Karakul sires 
and dams of a number of well-known breeds. This project 
also included the rearing of stock from successive matings of 
Karakul sires with ewes having various proportions of Kara- 
kul blood. Serious delays were occasioned by the fact that 
the division owned none of the Karakul sires used. In 1911 
and 1912 two crops of half-bred Karakul lambs were born and 
two sets of three-quarters-bred Karakuls in 1913 and 1914. 
All but four head of the sheep retained in the experiment 
were lost through the burning of the barn at the experimental 
farm in March, 1915. Though incompleted, the project has 
yielded useful information which is herein reported, together 
with a discussion and summary of Karakul breeding in the 
United States and features of the industry in its native home. 


COMMERCIAL FURS PRODUCED FROM SHEEP. 


CLASSES OF FURS. 


The furs which are taken from young lambs are known as 
Persian lamb, Astrakhan, Broadtail, and Krimmer. In re- 
cent seasons ladies’ coats made from skins similar to Astra- 
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khans have been sold as “ Karakuls.” Persian, Astrakhan, 
and Broadtail skins are all black in color, but vary in the char- 
acter of curl. Persians have the most pronounced, most uni- 
form, and tightest curls and the greatest value. (See Pls. 
XXXIX, XL, XLI,XLIV, XLV,and XLVI.) Astrakhans 
have longer hair, the curl is much more open, and usually 
has less luster or gloss than the Persian (Pl. XLVI). The 
“Moirée” Astrakhan is a very soft, light skin, having 
straight hair, but with a very pronounced satiny luster (PI. 
XLII). Broadtail skins are taken from lambs prematurely 
born. Valuable skins of this class are soft and pliable, as 
well as being very light in weight. Their hair is shorter 
than on Persian skins, and instead of being tightly curled 
exhibits a very attractive wavy pattern (Pl. XLIII). Krim- 
mer is a gray fur produced mainly in the Crimean peninsula, 
hence its name. 

In each of these classes of lambskins there are varying 
grades. It can not be said that all Persian skins are more 
valuable than all Astrakhans, though they average con- 
siderably more and include the most valuable lots. With the 
exception of Krimmer the above skins are produced mainly 
by Karakul sheep reared in Bokhara. 


VALUES OF PERSIAN LAMBSKINS. 


The demand for Persian lamb fur has broadened greatly 
in recent years. Between 1895 and 1913 prices have in- 
creased about 180 per cent. Im occasional seasons (includ- 
ing that of 1914-15) values have fallen, not through changes 
in fashion or popularity of this fur, but as a result of less 
liberal expenditure on the part of the class of people who 
buy articles of this class and value. The serviceability and 
attractiveness of Persian lamb fur, together with the dimin- 
ishing supplies of the natural furs, render a return of lower 
values doubtful and a further advance not unlikely. 

Some idea of-values of various grades of skins can be ob- 
tained from the prices of those shown in the illustrations. 
The values of April, 1915, were assigned by a leading New 
York firm of fur dealers. As stated, fur values at that time 
were unusually low, and the values then quoted are useful 
chiefly to show the differences in the various skins. 
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Plate XXXIX. Imported skin, valued $10, April, 1915. 

XL. Skin from lamb having two crosses of Karakul blood, 
grand dam being Barbados. Valued $10, 1913, and 
$6, April, 1915. ; 

XLI. Skin from lamb having two crosses of Karakul blood, 
grand dam being Lincoln. Valued $7, April, 1915. 
XLII. Imported skin, valued $5, April, 1915. 
XLIII. Skin from lamb having two crosses of Karakul blood, 
grand dam being Barbados. Valued $5, April, 1915. 
XLIY. Five-day-old skin from lamb having two crosses of 
Karakul blood, grand dam being Cotswold. Valued 
$4.50, April, 1915. ; 
XLY. Two-day-old skin from lamb having two crosses of 
Karakul blood, grand dam being Barbados. Valued 
October, 19138, $7.50; April, 1915, $4. 
XLVI. Skin from lamb raised in Texas, having two crosses 
of Karakul blood, grand dam being Lincoln. Valued 
$4, April, 1915. 
XLVII. Skin from lamb sired by Karakul, dam being Cheviot. 
-Valued $3, April, 1915. 
XLVIII. Two-day-old skin from lamb sired by Karakul, dam 
being Merino. Of no value from a furrier’s point 
of view. 


THE KARAKUL SHEEP. 


NATIVE HOME AND DEVELOPMENT. 


The Karakul sheep takes its name from Kara Kul (black 
lake), a village in the eastern part of Bokhara, a Province 
in Central Asia. This Province, which is a protectorate of 
the Russian Empire, comprises about 85,000 square miles. 

A large part of the area has an elevation of about 8,000 
feet. About one-tenth of the country is used for crop rais- 
ing by the aid of irrigation. In all parts of Bokhara the 
summers are very hot and dry. In the lowlands winter 
temperatures of 20° F. are common, while the highlands, 
where sheep are more numerous, have still lower tempera- 
tures and a longer winter season. The best feed occurs from 
the middle of March until the middle of May, after which 
vegetation rapidly dries up. The areas on which the sheep 
run in winter are frequently covered with snow and in some 
years sheep losses are heavy. In more recent years, and 
since the increase in values of lambskins and sheep, some 
feed is stored for winter use. In moving from place to place 
for feed and water the flocks travel considerable distances, 
rendering it impracticable to furnish shelter or large sup- 
plies of feed. 
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The number of sheep in this territory is estimated at 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000, and the annual exports of lamb- 
skins are known to average about 1,500,000. The skins are 
collected by dealers and traders, most of them to be resold 
at the annual summer fair at Nijni Novgorod, in Russia, 
272 miles by rail east from Moscow. About 166 skins are 
packed into a bale and ordinarily not assorted for export 
to various countries until after becoming the property of the 
dealers, largely Germans from Leipzig, who purchase them 
at Nijni Novgorod. In Leipzig the skins are sorted into 
uniform lots for export to various parts and a few are also 
dyed, though as a rule the dyeing is not done until the skins 
reach the firm by which they are to be made up for wearing 
apparel. 

The increasing popularity of Persian lamb fur in various 
countries caused a steady advance in prices of raw skins. 
In New York imported dyed skins of the first class sell in 
small lots at from $12 to $20 each, though there are many 
skins imported which command as low as $3. There is no 
duty upon undressed skins, while those not advanced fur- 
ther than dyeing pay 30 per cent duty. Skins of prema- 
turely born lambs vary in value from 25 cents to $9. The 
average wholesale value of all skins sold at Nijni Novgorod 
in 1913 was $6.25. 

It appears that the foundation of the present fur-bearing 
sheep was the early native Arabi. The blood of the Arabi has 
been disseminated and in combination with that of the black 
Danadar produced the sheep kept in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage from which the Karakul derived its name. With the 
rapid rise in values beginning in 1895 there was incentive to 
increase the size of flocks by purchase of ewes available from 
surrounding territory but low in fur quality. The offspring 
of such ewes, by rams from the older fiocks, had marketable 
skins. With no reservations of select animals for raising 
rams, and with the general custom of killing the ram lambs 
’ while retaining the ewes, the value of the sires seriously 
declined. It has been stated that the fur quality of the Bok- 
haran flocks was in danger of being lost. Steady high values 
for skins prompted an effort toward preservation of the better 
stock and in some degree arrested deterioration. It would 
seem, however, that with a system of matings whereby the 
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sire and dam of each lamb are known, and careful study 
made and records kept of each lamb so bred, the qualities 
may be fixed and enhanced, as has been done with many other 
characters of sheep. 

The Karakul sheep of Bokhara that yield the Persian lamb 
fur can be said to represent a type, although those Euro- 
peans who have studied them state that there is considerable 
variation within flocks as well as within lots of skins sent — 
to market. The use of single rams and recording of parent- 
age of lambs raised is practiced very little if at all. There 
are no books of record. It may, therefore, not be technically 
correct to speak of these sheep as a breed in the sense of the 
best use of the word. However, in the appearance of the 
lambs’ coats these sheep have a character of value not found 
in other sheep and which they transmit to their offspring. 
In the lack of a term to fit accurately the Karakuls it will not 
be amiss to refer to them as a breed, using the word in a lib- 
eral sense. 


APPEARANCE AND CHARACTERISTICS, 


The Karakul is a sheep of medium size, with black face 
and legs, and a long, coarse fleece of some shade of gray. 
The rams are horned and the ewes polled, though occasion- 
ally polled rams and horned ewes occur. The body of the 
Karakul has not a close resemblance to that of any of the 
breeds well known in America. It has the narrow back and 
flat sides common to sheep not bred for meat production. A 
depression back of the shoulders and a high loin are usually 
present. The rump is of itself quite drooping, and a very 
distinctive character is the shape and size of the tail. This 
is not the long tail of the European breeds, neither can the 
Karakul be said to belong to the fat-rumped class common 
in Asiatic countries. It is described as “ broad-tailed.” Be- 
ing quite short and very broad next to the body, fat accumu- 
lates in this part and forms a triangular development that 
may weigh 5 or 6 pounds, extending toward the hocks. The 
lower part of the tail is frequently sharply curved. This 
broad-tailed feature is only slightly developed in the lambs 
at birth, becoming pronounced in mature animals. Other 
peculiar features are shown in the head. The face is narrow 
and decidedly Roman-nosed. The ears are small, pendulous, 
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and set somewhat low. The fleece is from 6 to 10 inches 
long, decidedly coarse, and at the outer ends lying in sepa- 
rate small locks. (See Pls. XLIX and L.) 

In some specimens of the breed there is a noticeable amount 
of finer and softer wool near the skin. This undercoat is not 
desired in breeding animals, as it is stated that the lambs 
having the best curl and luster come from parents having the 
least fine wool. Karakul fleeces are commonly sold as carpet 
wool. A pronounced glossiness of the hair of the face and 
legs and evidence of curls on these parts are regarded as indi- 
cations of ability to produce lambs with skins of good luster 
and curled all over. 

The Karakul, as a result of its environment, is adapted to 
areas of extreme temperatures and limited rainfall. Lambs 
dropped in Maryland in August have shown marked thrift 
and a rapid growth which is less marked after three months. 
This is not surpsising when it is considered that the average 
mature weight is not much above 100 pounds for ewes. Re- 
ports from Texas parties who have raised imported, native- 
born, and grade Karakuls state that they were better able to 
resist cold and storms than sheep of other breeds. The con- 
formation of the Karakul does not commend him as a mutton 
producer. While the hardiness of the mature stock and the 
size of the lambs are desirable qualities, the use of Karakul 
blood to impress them upon a flock bred for mutton would 
sacrifice a good deal of the desired conformation and would 
not be advisable under conditions affording reasonable feed 
and care. In flocks of mutton type which must necessarily 
be kept upon range subject to extreme conditions, careful use 
of Karakul blood might give results of value apart from con- 
sideration of the fur value. 


KARAKULS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


There would seem to be an opportunity for careful and 
experienced breeders in other countries having conditions 
suitable to the Karakul sheep to improve the breed greatly 
and to establish the Persian lamb fur-producing industry in 
their localities. The possibilities of large profits from 
breeding fur-bearing sheep has, in fact, resulted in active 
efforts to establish the industry in several other countries. 
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Despite the difficulties of securing possession of good sheep 
and of removing them from Bokhara, considerable numbers 
have reached distant parts of the world. From 1907 to 1910 
annual exportations averaged 1,577 head to Asiatic Russia, 
418 to European Russia, and 221 to western countries; some 
of those enumerated as going to Russia reached other 
countries. Flocks of Karakuls have been established in 
European Russia, Roumania, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Argentina, German West Africa, British South Africa, Scot- 
land, Canada, and the United States. 

Though no detailed records of results are available, it is 
claimed that good skins have been produced by Karakul 
sheep and their descendants of unmixed breeding in all of 
these countries. In South Africa attention appears to have 
been centered less upon fur production than upon the value 
of Karakul blood in better adapting the native sheep for 
“the drought-ridden districts of the northwest Cape.” In 
others of the countries named the sheep have been largely 
used in breeding experiments planned to show what types 
of sheep already at hand can be mated with Karakuls with 
the greatest promise of producing valuable skins. It is as 
yet impossible to forecast the extent of future supplies of 
skins that may be produced outside of Asiatic Russia. 


KARAKULS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Only three lots of Karakul sheep have reached this country. 
These were all imported by Dr. C. C. Young and comprise 
a total of 31 rams and 23 ewes. A number of the rams have 
never been satisfactorily tested as to their ability to sire 
lambs with valuable skins, and, as would be expected even 
in a breed of fixed type, some individuals have proved to 
be much stronger breeders than others. A number of the 
rams together with some of their descendants have been sold 
to persons in Prince Edward Island, Canada, and for a 
number of others it is impossible to secure definite informa- 
tion as to the number of their progeny. So far as can be 
ascertained, the imported animals and the descendants now 
in this country are in the hands of 8 or 9 persons in the 
States of Texas, Kansas, and New York, who reported in 
May, 1914, a total ownership of 33 rams and about 30 ewes. 
The rams have been largely used upon long-wool ewes, and 
there are over 1,000 head of half and three-quarters Karakul 
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A SKIN CLASSED AS PERSIAN LAMB (IMPORTED). 


e main factors determining its value. 


The tight, even curl and fine luster ar 
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SKIN CLASSED AS PERSIAN LAMB. 
Curl is tight and lustrous, but larger than that shown in Plates XX XIX and XLI. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS PERSIAN LAMB. 
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The lack of even curl over neck depreciz 
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SKIN CLASSED AS “ MoIREE” ASTRAKHAN (IMPORTED). 


Note unusual luster and soft velvety appearance peculiar to its type; also absence of curl. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS LOW-GRADE BROADTAIL. 
In place of the tight curl desired in the Persian lambskin, a wavy, lustrous, and velvety 


pattern appears. This pattern should extend uniformly over shoulders and belly and not 
be limited to back, as is the case of this skin. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS LOW-GRADE PERSIAN LAMB. 


Although it is lacking in luster and tightness of curl the uniformity of curl over entire body 
is extremely desirable. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS LOW-GRADE PERSIAN LAMB. 


The tightness of curl and brightness of luster are noticeably absent. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS LOW-GRADE PERSIAN LAMB. 


The lack of tight curl and the poor luster are objectionable features. 
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SKIN CLASSED AS ASTRAKHAN. 


More curl over neck, shoulders, and belly of this skin would increase its value. 
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THIS SKIN HAS NO COMMERCIAL VALUE IN THE FUR MARKET. 


Tt has neither curl nor Iuster and shows a dead, doggy appeararce. 
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Fic. 1.—IMPORTED KARAKUL RAM USED BY BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY AT 
ITs EXPERIMENTAL FARM, BELTSVILLE, MD., IN 1913. 


Fig. 2.—VERY YOUNG KARAKUL LAMB, SHOWING DESIRED TIGHT, UNIFORM, 
AND LUSTROUS CURL, EVENLY DISTRIBUTED OVER ENTIRE BODY. 


The ewe is an imported Karakul, 
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Fia. 1.—LAmMBS 6 WEEKS OF AGE. 


The loose and open curl, not characteristic of Karakul lambs at birth, is clearly noticeable. 


Fia. 2.—THE COARSE AND HAIRLIKE FLEECE SHOWN ON THIS EWE IS FREE 
FROM UNDERWOOL AND MUCH SOUGHT AFTER BY KARAKUL BREEDERS, 
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ewes and rams in this country. With further crossing these 
ewes should prove valuable as producers of fur-bearing 
lambs, and at some later time, of breeding rams. The pres- 
ent value of the grade Karakul rams from the standpoint 
of fur production can safely be ignored. 

Owing to the widé demand for the small number of 
Karakul rams available, very high prices are asked. In the 
cases of rams found to be strongly prepotent in the trans- 
mission of fur qualities the high prices can be easily returned 
in the value of the offspring. The probability of such pre- 
potency in imported males or descendants of imported stock 
is not sufficient to warrant very high prices for rams of 
untested breeding qualities. 

Under common farm conditions Karakuls and grade 
Karakuls have proved healthy and vigorous, though there 
are indications that moist sections and low altitudes may, 
directly or indirectly, cause losses in both lambs and mature 
sheep. Although climate would seem to have no direct effect 
upon the character of the skin of a newly born lamb, persons 
proposing to breed Karakuls should exercise caution in the 
selection of a location. 


BREEDING METHODS WITH KARAKULS. 
USE OF KARAKUL RAMS WITH EWES OF COMMON BREEDS. 


The number of Karakul rams imported into the United 
States has been considerably in excess of the number of 
ewes. Much reliance has been placed upon the prospect of 
securing valuable skins from lambs sired by Karakul rams 
and out of ewes of other breeds. Ewes of the longer and 
coarser-wooled breeds have appeared most likely to be of 
value in such crossing. While some skins of value have been 
secured from first-cross lambs, the advantage of as much as 
possible of Karakul blood in the dam is apparent. Black- 
Faced Highland ewes are reported as having furnished a 
useful cross, though no ewes of this breed were used in our 
experiment. Cotswold and Lincoln ewes have been more 
largely used. 

Of eight skins taken from lambs produced by Cotswold 
ewes to the service of Karakul rams, three were valued at $1 
in the raw state, although all were black and had consider- 
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able curl. The same statement can be made of practically 
all first-cross lambs from Karakul sires. A skin may be 
black and have curls and yet have little value because of the 
lack of luster and the poor style of curl. 

Six skins were procured from lambs produced by Cheviot 
ewes to the service of Karakul sires. One of these was 
valued in the raw state at $3 and another at $1. (See 
Pl. XLVILI.) 

Of five skins from lambs of Merino ewes and Karakul 
sires, none had sufficient fur value to repay the charge of 50 
cents per skin for dyeing. These skins were particularly 
poor in luster and the character of curl was still poorer 
_than in the other crosses. (See Pl. XLVIII.) 

The sire of most of the lambs referred to above was a 
particularly good individual, though he had never been 
used sufficiently upon Karakul ewes to afford a measure of 
his ability to sire lambs with valuable skins. The poor re- 
sults obtained by using Cheviot and Merino ewes would 
make it appear that none of the fine or medium wooled 
breeds are likely to have much value in the production of 
fur-bearing lambs. Though still inferior, the distribution 
and style of curl upon the skins of lambs from Cotswold 
ewes was superior to that in the other two crosses as well as 
in the Barbados cross discussed later. 

From the service of the best of the two rams used in the 


first crosses, 59 lambs were obtained from Barbados ewes. 


The Barbados has a short, rather stiff, and hairy coat, and 
it was thought might afford a satisfactory means of utiliz- 
ing the Karakul rams. From these 59 cross-bred Karakul- 
Barbados lambs, 33 ewes were raised. None of the skins 
from the remainder of the lambs had any fur value. Some 
skins devoid of curl had a pronounced luster, but in none 
was the curl a close approach to what the trade demands 
even in the lower grades of skins. 


HALF-BRED KARAKUL EWES AS PRODUGERS OF FUR LAMBS. 


Even though the lambs of the first cross from Karakul 
sires should not themselves yield valuable fur, they may be 
expected to have extra value as breeders. In the spring of 
1913, 15 half-bred Karakul-Barbados yearling ewes were 
bred to a second imported Karakul ram. These ewes pro- 
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duced 18 lambs in the following August, of which 7 ram 
lambs and 1 ewe lamb were killed and their skins, after 
dressing, ranged in value from 50 cents to $10 (basis of 
October, 1913, prices), averaging $4.70 each. In the spring 
of 1914 the same lot of Karakul-Barbados ewes produced 
25 lambs sired by a third imported Karakul ram. There is, 
apparently, considerable variation in the prepotency of indi- 
vidual Karakul rams, as the second lot of lambs of three- 
quarters Karakul blood were much inferior to the first lot 
from the same-ewes. Feed and condition of the ewe may be 
factors in controlling the character of the lamb’s skin, but 
although the ewes were bred quite soon after their first lamb- 
ing their condition or treatment could hardly be held to 
explain the difference in appearance of the lambs of the 
first and second crops. Nine rams and 1 ewe of the 1914 lot 
of three-quarters Karakul and ‘one-quarter Barbados lambs 
were killed. Of these 10 skins, the 2 best ones were valued at 
$1 and $3. A group of the ewe lambs having three-quarters 
Karakul blood are shown in Plate L. A few of them had 
skins somewhat superior to those of the male lambs killed. 
These ewes were to have been mated in the spring of 1915, 
but were destroyed in the burning of the sheep barn on 
March 31. 

In the spring of 1914 a half-blood Karakul-Cotswold ewe 
dropped a lamb of three-quarters Karakul blood, the skin 
of which was valued at $4. (Pl. XLIV.) 

It is altogether reasonable to expect a flock of ewes well 
graded up by use of successive Karakul sires to prove satis- 
factory as producers of marketable skins. 

A Texas breeder who has used Karakul rams upon Lincoln 
ewes, in 1914 had 225 half Karakul ewes which had been 
bred to Karakul rams. Twenty skins from lambs of half 
and three-quarters Karakul blood were valued by a New 
York firm in May, 1914, at an average of $4.25, 1 being 
then valued at $7 and 7 at $5 and over. In 1915, 23 skins 
were taken from three-quarters-bred rams that died at birth 
or-could not be reared. This lot was appraised at an aver- 
age of $3.25 each on the basis of the 1915 market. Five of 
the lot were each worth $5 or over, and 3 below $2. Photo- 
graphs of some of these skins are reproduced in Plates XLI 
and XLVI. 
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BREEDING FROM HALF-BRED KARAKUL RAMS, 


Since information has been distributed as to the apparent 
possibilities of producing Karakul lambs in the United 
States, considerable interest has been shown in the use of 
rams having only half Karakul blood. This interest has in 
some cases been stimulated by owners of such stock. The 
scarcity and high values of imported animals or of rams 
descended from imported rams and ewes is prohibitive to 
most persons. Because the half-blood ram has a fleece of 
dark color and with noticeable curl, or waviness when older, 
he appears to the novice as suitable for use in breeding. 

Reports have also appeared stating that the offspring of 
such rams bred to long-wool ewes had fleeces that were black 
and curly. Such statements are technically correct but dan- 
gerously misleading. A lamb’s covering may be black in 
color and:also curly, and yet be of no value whatever to the 
furrier. It is the character of the curl and the luster with the 
blackness that gives fur value. This is brought out in the 
illustrations of this article. 

In April, 1914, there were produced in our own experiments 
4 lambs sired by a ram of one-half Karakul and one-half Bar- 
bados blood, from ewes of the same cross and having the same 
sire as the ram. The lambs were all of the same general ap- 
pearance as the direct offspring of the Karakul ram and Bar- 
bados ewes and none had value for fur purposes. In the 
spring of 1914, a three-quarters Karakul and one-quarter Bar- 
bados ram was bred to 7 ewes, producing 10 lambs. This ram 
when young showed fur qualities above those of the ewe lamb 
of the same crop and the skin of which was valued in New 
York at $10 (Pl. XL). The ewes bred to him were of the 
first Karakul-Barbados cross. One of them had previously 
been bred to a Karakul ram and preduced a skin valued at 
$7.50. Another had produced a lamb whose skin was of no 
value, while the other 5 had not produced lambs. None of the 
10 lambs of this cross, which were theoretically of five-eighths 
Karakul blood, had skins of value. Not much was expected 
aside from further evidence as to the possible breeding value 
of rams having only 1 or 2 crosses of the blood of the breed 
having the qualities desired. A ram having one-half Kara- 
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kul blood will add to a flock an infusion of the body features 
which this breed shows and will in a small measure and at low 
cost improve a flock that is to be later bred up for fur produc- 
tion. There is no prospect of securing marketable skins by 
breeding half-bred rams to ewes of any class. 


TIME AND METHOD OF REMOVING SKINS. 


It is very important that lambs should be killed at the 
right age in order to give the skins their maximum value. 
Skins of prematurely born lambs have a peculiar gloss and 
softness, which does not, however, have a value above that 
of a good skin born at the normal time. The current idea 
that Persian lamb fur is secured from lambs removed from 
ewes prior to the time of natural birth is erroneous. 

Our observations show that the value of the skins may 
often be greatly lessened by allowing the lambs to reach too 
great an age. The extra weight of the skin from a lamb that 
has reached an age of 5 days will seriously lower the value. 
Occasionally a skin will improve in luster during the first 
few days after birth. Daily observations upon the condi- ~ 
tion of the skin were recorded for each lamb of the 1914 crop 
from birth until the skin began to deteriorate in fur value. 
Although none of these three-quarters Karakul lambs had 
skins of high value, the changes due to age may be con- 
sidered as fairly representative of those occurring in lambs 
producing fur of good quality. In no case was it found that 
the character of the curl improved after birth. In most 
cases the curl retained its original closeness until the third 
day, and in about one-half of the skins it had begun to open 
on the fifth day, while at the ninth day it had opened con- 
siderably. ‘The luster improved in most cases up to the 
fifth day, the change being most marked in skins having a 
poor luster at birth. It appears that while some skins may 
be improved in luster by being left until 5 days old, there 
is nothing gained in character of curl. In fact, after the 
third day there is a strong probability of a deterioration in 
the curl. 

The method of removal and treatment of the lambskins 
should be as follows: Cut a straight line down the belly, 
and also cut down on the inside of the legs to meet the center 
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line. Do not cut off any part of the skin; leave on the ears, 
nose, and tail to the tip. Be careful not to make unnecessary 
cuts. Stretch the skin evenly on a board, fur side down, 
and dry in a cool place. Do not salt the skin or double it 
up for shipment purposes. The principal object is to avoid 
cracking the skin. See that it is properly shaped when 
nailed down to the board and thoroughly dried before ship- 
ping. The skin should not be sun dried. In packing a 
number of skins the first one should be laid with the flesh 
side downward. The second should have the fur side down- 
ward. The next should be placed like the first, and so on. 
This prevents the flesh sides from lying in contact with 
the fur. 


RECENT GRASSHOPPER OUTBREAKS AND LATEST 
METHODS OF CONTROLLING THEM. 
(Pls. LI-LVI.) 
By F. M. WessTERr,* 
In Charge of Cereal and Forage Insect Investigations, 
Bureau of Entomology. 

i ee this country there is ample evidence that grasshoppers 

attacked the grainfields of the Indians before the com- 

ing of the white man. It is certain that as early as the 

beginning of the eighteenth century these pests were numer- 

ous and, voracious in the newly settled portions of the coun- 

try, notably in New England, some parts of which were 

literally overrun with them. As the tide of immigration 

*and settlement extended from the east westward the pioneer 

farmer on newly reclaimed lands has frequently suffered 

severe, and in many cases disastrous, losses of his crops on 

account of the inroads that these devastating hordes have 

made upon them. Thus those most frequently subjected to 

these invasions often have been financially the least able to 

withstand the resulting losses. Both in foreign countries 

and in America the discovery of effective methods of con- 

trolling these outbreaks has been an important agricultural 
problem. 

The species of grasshoppers most commonly destructive 
in the United States are limited to 7 or 8 in number. (See 
Pl. LI, figs. 1 to 12.) These are the differential grasshopper, 
the two-striped grasshopper, the Carolina grasshopper, the 
lesser migratory grasshopper, the pellucid grasshopper, the 
nonmigratory red-legged grasshopper, the California dev- 
astating grasshopper, and the lubber grasshopper. (PI. 
LI, fig. 1.) The destructive grasshoppers in Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies occur in destructive, ruinous num- 
bers only in Florida and along thé Mexican border, and as no 
investigations of these have yet been made, they are not 
included among those considered in this paper. 

1 Shortly after preparing this paper for the Yearbook, and following a very 
brief illness, Prof. Webster died, January 3, 1916. He was one of the best 
known of the older group of economic entomologists and held a high place 
among those responsible for the present high standing of American economie 
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At the present time in the United States there are three 
principal control methods that have been found of practical 
value: (1) The destruction of the eggs; (2) catching the 
insects in the field; (3) the use of poisoned baits. 

The first method is effective where its use is practicable, but 
unfortunately local conditions do not always permit of this. 
Before laying her eggs the female makes a small hole or 
cell in the ground for their reception (fig. 7). For this 
purpose it is necessary that the soil be more or less moist 
and penetrable. In such places the greatest number of 
eggs are to be found, and from them the insects spread to 
and overrun adjacent fields. in the Merrimac and Con- 
necticut Valleys, in New England, the required soil condi- 
tions are found in the meadows of the farmers located in 


Fic. 7.—Method of egg-laying by two-striped grasshoppers. 


the river bottoms; in Vermont they are to be found in the 
pastures and meadows at considerable elevations among the 
hills. In Florida the most destructive outbreaks occur in 
reclaimed swamp land, like the Everglades, where the eggs 
are placed in the ditch banks or along the margin of drain- 
age ditches and canals. In some sections of the West the 
ditch banks, irrigation canals, and check ridges in the alfalfa 
fields become so sun dried and baked at the time the grasshop- 
pers are most largely engaged in laying their eggs that it is 
impossible for them to make the necessary excavations. In 
these cases they almost invariably place their eggs down 
among the crowns of the alfalfa plants, from a few hun- 
dred to 2,000 in a single crown. It will be noted that in 
many of these localities, such as the shallow arroyos of 
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PLate LI. 


1, 2. Female and male, the differential grasshopper, Melanoplus differentialis. 3,4. Female 
and male, the two-striped grasshopper, Melanoplus bivittatus. 5,6. Female and male, 
the Carolina grasshopper, Dissosteira carolina. 7,8. Female and male, the lesser migra- 
tory grasshopper, Mclanoplus atlanis. 9. Female, the pellucid grasshopper, Camnula pel- 
lucida. 10,11. Female and male, the nonmigratory, red-legged grasshopper, Melanoplus 
femur-rubrum. 12. Male, the California devastating grasshopper, Mcelanoplus devastator. 


SOME OF THE MORE COMMON DESTRUCTIVE GRASSHOPPERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
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Fic. 1.—LUBBER GRASSHOPPER, DICTYOPHORUS RETICULATUS. 


Fic. 2.—DRAINAGE DITCH IN THE FLORIDA EVERGLADES WHERE GRASSHOP- 
PERS DEPOSIT THEIR EGGS. 


Fic. 3.—LOCATION BETWEEN TWO IRRIGATION DITCHES AT TEMPE, ARIZ., 
FAVORITE PLACE FOR OVIPOSITION BY GRASSHOPPERS. 


a 
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Fic. 1.—DITCH BANK WHERE GRASSHOPPER EGGS ARE PRESENT IN GREAT 
NUMBERS ABOUT ALFALFA PLANTS AND AMONG STUBBLE OF WILD OATS. 


Fic. 2.—AN IRRIGATION CANAL RIGHT OF WAY WHERE CROWNS OF ALFALFA 
PLANTS CONTAIN THOUSANDS OF EGGS PER SQUARE FOOT. 


Fia. 3.—AN IRRIGATION CHECK RIDGE AND ALFALFA FIELD WHERE GRASSHOPPER 
EGGS WERE PLACED AROUND CROWNS OF ALFALFA. 
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Fic. 1.—A CROWN OF AN ALFALFA PLANT 
SHOWING THE EGGS AND EGG Pops DE- 
POSITED THEREIN BY GRASSHOPPERS. 


Fia. 2.—HERE THE Eaas WERE DEPOSITED ALONG THESE ARROYOS. 
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Fic. 1.—GRASSHOPPER EGGS LAID IN WASTE, UNCULTIVATED LANDS. 


Grasshoppers migrate from these lands, attacking and destroying adjacent wheat fields. 
Wilsons Creek, Wash. 


Fic. 2.—OAT FIELD ATTACKED ALONG THE ROADSIDE MARGIN BY GRASS- 
HOPPERS, BUT CONTROLLED BY USE OF POISONED BRAN BAIT. 


Fie. 3.—A COMBINATION OF THREE SMALL HOPPERDOZERS ATTACHED TO 
WHEELS IN A MANNER TO BE PUSHED BY HorsES INSTEAD OF DRAWN BY 
THEM. 
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Fic. 1.—BROADCAST GRAIN SEEDER ATTACHED TO 
WAGON USED IN SOWING POISONED BRAN BAIT. 
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Fic. 2.—SOWING POISONED BRAN BAIT BROADCAST IN TREATING GRASSHOPPER- 
INFESTED FIELDS IN VERMONT. . 


Fia. 3.—SOWING POISONED BRAN BAIT FROM A Buaa@y IN TREATING MEADOWS 
TO DESTROY GRASSHOPPERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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New Mexico and Arizona and the waste lands of Idaho, 
Washington, and other Northwestern States, disking, shal- 
low plowing, and harrowing in fall or early winter as a 
means of destroying the eggs are impracticable on a sufli- 
ciently large scale to be worth while. Attempts to reach 
the eggs by handwork, such as digging up the soil, are of 
use only in gardens or on truck farms. Over a large por- 
tion of country, therefore, the destruction of eggs ay out of 
the question, and this method offers only partial relief 
against the most serious attacks of the pest. 

The second method consists of various mechanical devices 
for the collection of grasshoppers from infested fields and 
- uncultivated areas. Some of the oldest of these are known 
s “hopperdozers” and vary from a galvanized-iron pan, 
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Fic. 8.—Galvanized-iron hopperdozer. Runners of old wagon tire are placed 
at each end (a, 6), and another in the center (c) is turned over in the front 
and back to strengthen the pan at these points. 

mounted on runners made of old wagon tires, containing 

water with a film of kerosene floating on the surface, into 

which the insects either hop or, striking the back of the pan, 
are thrown downward and are killed by contact with the 
kerosene, to a less expensive but perhaps less durable con- 
trivance. Five hundred bushels were collected in the Merri- 
mac Valley, N. H., by the galvanized-iron pan, as shown 
in figure 8. Plate LV, figure, 3 shows an enlarged modifica- 
tion of one of these so-called hopperdozers made use of in 

California in 1912, where about 300 bushels of grasshop- 

pers were collected from a field of alfalfa containing about 

100 acres. 

Although the hopperdozer will destroy great numbers of 
the pests, its use is not only tedious and expensive but in- 
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adequate to protect crops even where the greatest and most 
intelligent efforts are put forth. As one farmer expressed 
it, “ For each individual Jilled it appeared as though an 
entire family came to the funeral.” Other objections to 
the hopperdozers are that they require for their operation 
a comparatively level surface unobstructed by trees, stumps, 
or rocks, and the impossibility of using them in grain- 
fields or meadows where the crop has reached any con- 
siderable height. In practice, therefore, their use is largely 
restricted to pastures and waste lands. The machines, how- 
ever, should be employed whenever the conditions are suit- 
able for them. Much can be accomplished by their use in 
forestalling an invasion of the grasshoppers, as they are often 
more effective before the insects have developed their wings 
and migrated long distances from their place of hatching. 

The third method of fighting grasshoppers—the poisoned 
baits—was discovered years ago when poisoned bran bait 
came into use. Later, the so-called “Criddle mixture,” 
named after Norman Criddle, of Manitoba, became popular. 
Mr. Criddle noticed that grasshoppers preferred fresh 
horse dung to any form of vegetation; that in the field 
the grasshoppers made for it from all directions. After 
they had finished with the dung they attacked the surround- 
ing crop. It was also learned from observations that grass- 
hoppers ate readily any article which had a salty taste. 
Salt, therefore, was added to the dung to make it even 
more attractive. The selection of Paris green as a third 
ingredient was largely a matter of cost and convenience. 
A mixture made up of 100 parts of horse droppings, 1 part 
of Paris green, and 1 part of salt found favor, particularly 
with the farmers and ranchmen of the West. It was mixed 
with sufficient water to make a thoroughly moist but not 
sloppy mash, or else the Paris green and salt were put in 
the water and this poured over the droppings. 

Although generally regarded as a great improvement on 
the poisoned bran bait, because it was less expensive and com- 
posed of ingredients that were frequently more easily obtain- 
able, the Criddle mixture did not prove invariably success- 
ful. Repeated cases of failure were reported in the use 
both of the Criddle mixture and the poisoned bran bait. 
Thus, in spite of years of investigation, the farmer was 
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still without a defense against grasshopper attack upon 
which he could depend with absolute certainty. 

In the fall of 1912 it became clear, both to the entomolo- 
_ gists of the Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station and 
to the assistants connected with the Cereal and Forage Insect 
Investigations of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that a serious outbreak of the pest was impending. The 
experiment station entomologists at once set about to devise 
an improvement upon the poisoned bran bait that would ren- 
der it more reliable when placed in the hands of the farmer 
for use in his fields. It was at this time that the discovery 
was made by the State officials that the adding of fruit, such 
as oranges or lemons, to this bait would render it more attrac- 
tive, and hence add to its value. A grasshopper campaign 
was instituted and the materials were furnished by the 
different counties free of charge to the farmers, who mixed 
the bait and applied it under the direction of the State 
and Federal officers above mentioned. This work covered 
an area of about 12,000 square miles and required the use 
of upward of 1,000 tons of wheat bran and 40 tons of Paris 
green. The formula used was as follows: Wheat bran, 25 
pounds; Paris green, 1 pound; cheap molagses or sirup, 2 
quarts; oranges or lemons, 3 fruits. This extensive piece of 
work resulted in the destruction of 60 or 70 per cent of the 
grasshoppers, sometimes from 150 to 250 dead grasshoppers 
being found in a square foot of space. But even with this 
improved poisoned bran bait cases of failure continued to 
be reported from farmers, and in some cases even when the 
bait was prepared and applied by expert entomologists. 

Clearly there was something wrong, as these failures could 
not always be charged to those making the application. 
For this reason a series of extended field experiments was 
undertaken covering outbreaks of different species of grass- 
hoppers in New England, Florida, New Mexico, the Im- 
perial, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Valleys in California, 
in Arizona, and in Oregon, care being taken to secure as 
wide a variation in existing conditions as possible. (See 
map, fig. 9.) 

In the Merrimac Valley the area treated with the poi- 
soned baits comprised some 700 acres, most of which was 
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in the vicinity of Franklin, N. H., although a field or 
two were treated in the neighborhood of Concord. Here 
the Criddle mixture with the addition of fruits was found 
to be fully as effective as the poisoned bran bait and less 
expensive, though more difficult to mix and more disagree- 
able to handle. This last fact led farmers to use a shingle 
or paddle for its distribution in the fields. When this 
was done there was a tendency for the mixture to fall 
in piles or bunches and the results were correspondingly 
less satisfactory. When spread carefully by hand, the 
hands being cased in cheap rubber gloves, the best results 
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Fic. 9.—Map showing localities of grasshopper experiments in 1915. 


were obtained. In some instances fields were treated in 
this way at a cost of 64 cents per acre, and in one case, in a 
field of 30 acres that was disastrously affected with grass- 
hoppers, the pest was exterminated at a cost of 11 cents per 
acre. The poisoned bran bait, made with coarse-flaked bran, 
was found equally effective but rather more expensive than 
the Criddle mixture, the cost being from 15 to 20 cents per 
acre. The mixing, however, was likely to be more thoroughly 
done. The application was less unpleasant and for reasons 
given the mixture was likely to be more generally distributed 
in the field and consequently more effective. The land in the 
river bottoms being practically level, the bait was largely 
applied by single individuals sowing it from the end of a 
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buggy or light wagon. (Pl. LVI, fig. 3.) Early in this 
experiment it was determined that the amount of fruit 
should be doubled, that is, six fruits instead of three being 
used to 25 pounds of bran, and that the bait must be applied 
in the very early morning. Furthermore, the best sweeten- 
ing substance was what is known as cattle molasses—the 
refuse sirup from the sugar factories which is largely used 
among dairymen in rations for dairy cows. 

The general results in the Merrimac Valley demonstrated 
the fact that though grasshoppers had ravaged this country 
for nearly a century they might be practically exterminated 
throughout the entire valley. At the close of the season 
farmers declared that, after having carried out experiments 
with the new processes in cooperation with the Federal ento- 
mologists, they had no further fear of grasshopper attacks. 

The broken and hilly nature of the land where outbreaks 
occurred in Vermont made it impossible to use a carriage 
or wagon in sowing the bait. The work was therefore done 
by hand. (PI. LVI, fig. 2.) It was found that three men 
sowing the bait, as they would grass seed, could cover 
about 25 acres per hour. Here, too, it was necessary to 
double the amount of fruit ordinarily used and to apply the 
mixture in the very early morning. As a result of the ex- 
periment, which covered about four counties, the grass- 
hoppers were nearly exterminated over an area where the 
annual loss from these pests for the last three years has 
been estimated at approximately $200,000. As the estimated 
loss in New England amounted to practically half a million 
dollars, it will be observed that the experiment not only 
demonstrated the efficiency of these poisoned baits when 
properly prepared and applied, but resulted in a saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to farmers themselves. 

As there seems to be no difference in effectiveness between 
oranges and lemons, it was left to the farmer to choose the 
less expensive of the two. Decayed fruit was not desir- 
able, and it was found that many of the best results were 
obtained if the fruit was added in the early morning just 
before the application was made. In other respects the 
mixture was improved by being mixed the day before. 

Experiments in Florida were carried out under radically 
different conditions, both as to climate, elevation, and rainfall. 
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The fields were located but a few feet above sea level and 
a different species of grasshopper, which is shown in Plate 
LILI, figure 1, had to be dealt with. This particular grass- 
hopper is unable to fly on account of its undeveloped wings, 
and is popularly known as the “lubber.” It lays its eggs 
by preference in the drier portions of the Everglades and 
similar lands, such as the banks of drainage ditchés, and ‘is 
in consequence most numerous and destructive in Florida 
on recently drained land. By July, 1915, the grasshoppers 
had already eaten most of the crops in St. Lucie County, 
where the experiments were conducted, and the farmers 
were so badly discouraged that many of them were on the 
point of abandoning their lands. One land company offered 
a prize of $1,000 to anyone who would devise a method of 
controlling the pest. Not only had forage and truck crops 
suffered badly, young orange trees been defoliated, and 
vines and shrubs about the houses destroyed, but the grass- 
hoppers were actually crawling over the houses, into the 
windows and doors, falling into the water supply, and be- 
coming in other ways an intolerable nuisance. | 

In carrying out the poisoned-bait experiments it was found 
impossible to secure wheat bran, and, consequently, it was 
necessary to substitute ordinary middlings. As a result the 
mass became so sticky when moistened that it was difficult 
to distribute it evenly. Despite this fact, however, the bait 
proved thoroughly successful. Approximately half of the 
grasshoppers, which came from all directions to feed upon 
it, died within 12 hours and almost all of them were dead 
within 48 hours. The substitution of a corresponding bulk 
of limes for lemons and oranges did not lower the value of . 
the mixture in the least. 

On a semiarid plateau in New Mexico, with an elevation of 
6,500 feet, the poisoned bait proved as successful as in New 
England and in Florida. It was noticed, however, that 
here the living grasshoppers devoured those which were first 
killed by the poison and then died themselves from the 
effects. This fact was observed also in California. 

The experiments carried on in Arizona are especially 
interesting because of the light thrown upon the possible 
causes of previous failures with poisoned bran bait. In 
Arizona the formula first used was 100 pounds bran, 2 dozen 
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lemons, 4 pounds Paris green. To this it had been intended 
to add 2 quarts of molasses, but the only material of the 
sort which could be obtained was ordinary table sirup, 2 
quarts of which were added to the mixture. The first ap- 
plication, made in an alfalfa field, resulted in an almost 
complete failure, not more than 10 per cent at most of the 
grasshoppers being killed. A second trial in the same field 
met with no greater success. A quantity of damaged sor- 
ghum molasses was then obtained and substituted for the table 
sirup. A third trial of the bait in the same field where pre- 
vious experiments were carried out resulted in the killing of 
95 per cent of the grasshoppers. 

In the experiments in California it was found quite im- 
portant to spread the bait in the fields at a time when the 
grasshoppers were both hungry and in search of moisture. 
In arid sections the heat of the day leaves them very thirsty, 
and if they find well-moistened bait ready for them in the 
evening as they are about to ascend the plants on which to 
feed and pass the night they are practically certain to 
make a hearty feast of it. In the morning they have 
already fed upon the plants before they descend to the 
ground, and in consequence the bait is not so attractive. For 
the same reason the poison is more effective when no other 
moisture is available than when spread on ground wet from 
irrigation. For these reasons, in the San Joaquin Valley, 
Cal., where the area under treatment exceeded that of all 
other experiments combined by several thousand acres, it 
was found that the best time for application of the poison 
was at or about 4 o’clock in the afternoon, and that it was 
necessary to use 4 gallons of water to each 25 pounds of bran, 
rendering the mixture more moist than in the more humid 
regions. It was also found that where it was obtainable 
more easily alfalfa meal could be substituted for wheat bran 
with equally good results and that the application could be 
made much more rapidly and evenly by the use of a broadcast 
grain seeder placed in a wagon, precisely as if grain were 
to be broadcasted. (PI. LVI, fig. 1.) The most effective 
sirup was found to be the refuse from sugar factories, cost- 
ing 15 cents per gallon, the total cost of the poisoned bait 
varying from 20 to 25 cents per acre. The pulp from beet- 
sugar factories was found to be effective, but less so than 
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either wheat bran or alfalfa meal. The results obtained in 
the Imperial, San Joaquin, and Sacramento Valleys, as well 
as in Oregon, were practically the same as in the other States. 
Where quick action is necessary, the practicability of sub- 
stituting alfalfa meal for wheat bran is important, as fre- 
quently machines for grinding the alfalfa into meal are 
found on large ranches. 

The small farmer who is called upon suddenly to pro- 
tect his crop may apply by hand, either on foot or from a 
buggy or light wagon, the Criddle mixture with the added 
fruit, or he may use the poisoned bran mixture with the in- 
creased amount of fruit. If oranges or lemons are not 
obtainable easily, crushed tomatoes or crushed watermelons 
or limes equal in bulk to a half dozen lemons or oranges 
may be substituted. 

The main points brought out by this extensive series of 
experiments are that the poisoned baits are effective under 
all climatic conditions, but that a greater amount of water 
must be used in the bait in arid and semiarid countries; 
that the molasses or sirup should be of the cheapest and 
most easily obtainable sort, but that brands with a strong 
penetrating odor, such as sorghum and New Orleans mo- 
lasses, will prove much more satisfactory than those made 
from glucose. The application should be made in the early 
morning in the more humid sections of the country, but it 
will be more effective if applied in late afternoon in the more 
arid regions. So far as we have been able to determine, 
these baits will prove effective against all species of grass- 
hoppers attacking crops in the United States. 


HOW THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE PRO- 
MOTES ORGANIZATION IN RURAL LIFE. 


By C. W. THompson, Specialist in Rural Organization, Office of llarkets 
and Rural Organization. 


N nearly every bureau or office of the Department of Agri- 

culture the work undertaken for the improvement of 

farming and of the conditions of farm life has to deal with 
organized activity in some form. 

In the farming processes, from the first stage to the last, 
from the selection of the seed to the marketing of the prod- 
uct, as well as in the promotion of general social well-being 
in farm life, organization has proved its value, and as this 
fact is being realized more and more fully, organized methods 
are being employed in increasing measure. 

The purpose of this article is to outline briefly the ways in 
which the advantages of organization are utilized under the 
various projects of the department and the means through 
which improved organization is promoted and encouraged. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL FARM. 


Attention is first called to that part of the department’s 
work which is concerned chiefly with the organization of 
the individual farm. Here the problems center around the 
question of how the various enterprises of a farm may be 
selected and combined so as to yield the largest net labor 
income. The efforts of the Office of Farm Management are 
especially devoted to these problems, and its aim is to deter- 
mine what the factors are that promote efficiency in farm 
organization and to advise farmers in regard to these mat- 
ters. One phase of this work is illustrated by a farm- 
management survey in Chester County, Pa. Tabulations 
were made for this county with a view to finding the most 
profitable percentage of crop area for each of the crops 
grown. In the light of results thus obtained a cropping 
system was outlined which wa’ designed to produce the 
greatest profit under the given conditions, the system being 
based on successful local experience. Similarly, a proper 
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correlation between live-stock enterprises and crop enter- 
prises is being worked out. 

While the Office of Farm Management endeavors ta 
determine the principles governing efficient farm organiza- 
tion, special effort also is being made by the department, 
through the Office of Extension Work, North and West, in 
the States Relations Service, to utilize local demonstrations 
as a means of teaching the importance of efficiency factors 
in farm organization. Groups of 60 or more farmers are 
selected in various localities, their business is analyzed, and 
on the basis of the results, modifications in the organization 
of the various individual farms are suggested. This ap- 
pears to be most satisfactorily accomplished by segregating 
a small number of the group whose net income is consider- 
ably higher than the average and using these farms as illus- 
trations in pointing out the factors that make for the high- 
est efficiency. Where groups of farmers desire help in the 
organization of farm-management -clubs, through which 
farmers may associate to study the business side of their 
farming, the Office of Extension Work, cooperating with 
the State college, is prepared to give active field assistance. 
The Federal office has appointed 24 State farm-management 
demonstrators (paid partly by the department and partly 
by the States), who are members of the extension staff in 
their respective States and who are available for work in co- 
operation with county agricultural agents in developing 
farm-management demonstrations among farmers. 

Even if the various individual farms had the benefit of 
efficient internal organization, they would still be handi- 
capped greatly in their economic and social relations with 
each other and with the outside world, unless the advantages 
of organization were also secured for their many external 
relations. In one respect, particularly, the problems here 
confronted differ very materially from those involved in the 
organization of the individual farm. 

The internal organization of a farm is concerned with the 
most efficient way of combining its various enterprises, and 
its problems are primarily economic rather than social; ex- 
ternal organization, on the other hand, has to do with bose 
ing people together to work for élaoink mutual interests, and 
its problems are largely personal and social problems, even 
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though the nominal purpose of a given organization may be 
an economic one. 


ORGANIZATION OF BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLUBS. 


Perhaps the least difficult, though by no means the least 
important, of the external organization work undertaken is 
that in connection with organization among boys and girls 
on farms. To the promotion of these activities the depart- 
ment has given considerable attention, especially through the 
States Relations Service and the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

This work was begun by the department in the Southern 
States about eight years ago, and in the Northern States 
about three years ago. The object of the work is to instruct 
boys and girls in practical agriculture and home economics, 
bringing to them the latest results of research by the depart- 
ment. The number of boys and girls enrolled in the club 
work has grown rapidly, until it now approximates 250,000, 
and the activities of the members, which were at first con- 
fined to the growing of corn, now include the following 
projects: Corn, potato, home garden and canning, mother- 
daughter home canning, alfalfa, poultry, market garden, 
farm and home handicraft, forage, home-management, farm- 
management, sewing, and sugar-beet clubs. The Office of 
Extension Work in the South has a large corps of workers 
in Washington and a still larger force in the field, who give 
their entire time to boys’ and girls’ club work in the Southern 
States, and a similar organization in the Office of Extension 
Work in the Northern and Western States promotes club 
work among the boys and girls in its territory. 

In the organization of boys’ and girls’ clubs the depart- 
ment works ‘in close cooperation with the State colleges of 
agriculture through their extension departments. Arrange- 
ments are made for the appointment of State leaders in club 
work who are paid partly from Federal and partly from 
State funds. The State leaders are thus the employees of 
both the Department of Agriculture and the State colleges, 
and are responsible to both. Working usually through the 
county agents and the county superintendents of schools and 
local teachers, the State leader directs the organization of 
boys’ and girls’ clubs in communities which show sufficient 
‘interest in this movement. He travels throughout the State, 
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explaining the work to boys and girls, to gatherings of 
teachers, and to various organizations interested, such as 
chambers of commerce, business men’s associations, bankers’ 
associations, women’s clubs, and granges. Whenever possi- 
ble, he is present at the first meeting of a group of prospec- 
tive club members to explain the work and assist in the 
organization of the club. In many States the State leader 
has one or more assistants who devote their entire time to 
giving out instructions, visiting club leaders, looking after 
the details of organization, and keeping in touch with all the 
projects in the field. The county agricultural agent also is 
ready to assist in the organization of clubs within his terri- 
tory, and to follow up their later efforts with expert advice 
and assistance. 

Once every year, at Washington or at some other central 
place, a conference of State and district club leaders is held, 
at which the general“policies and the general methods to be 
followed in the conduct of the work are determined for the 
ensuing year, and special instruction given in extension work. 

In addition to the direct advice and help of the local 
leader, the county agent, or the State leader and his assist- 
ants, members of the clubs receive complete instructions by 
mail both from the department and from their State colleges. 
Thus the corn-club boys learn from the authorities of the 
department and the college the best way of fertilizing their 
plot of ground, preparing the seed bed, selecting their seed, 
planting, and cultivating. The canning-club girls are told 
how to cultivate their tenth of an acre of tomatoes or other 
vegetable, and are given full instructions for the work of 
canning. During the canning season demonstrations are 
given in as many localities as possible by the State agent or 
her assistants. The State leader furnishes all club members 
with blanks on which they are to report from time to time 
their method of procedure in growing their crops. At the 
end of the season a fair, festival, or contest is usually held, 
and prizes are given for the best exhibits or the best essays 
on the growing of the crop. The boy who has raised the 
most corn at the lowest cost becomes the club champion and 
competes with other club champions for the State champion- 
ship. Prizes are given by local residents and by the State 
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colleges, and diplomas are given to the State champions by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Another form of organization among farm boys which the 
- department has promoted successfully is the pig club, which 
is under the direction of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
cooperating with the State college. This work was taken 
up by the department in 1912, in cooperation with the State 
of Louisiana, the work having previously been started in that 
State under the direction of the State university. It has 
been gradually enlarged and extended until there are now 
pig clubs in 13 States, with a total membership of over 9,000. 
The Federal department and the State colleges cooperate 
in this work in the same way as in the boys’ and girls’ club 
work under the States Relations Service, a State pig-club 
leader being appointed jointly by the department and the 
extension division of the State college. The State leader 
sends out complete information on how to organize clubs, 
forms for reporting on the work, advertising posters, and 
other material. In each county or community there is a 
local leader who directly supervises the work of the members. 
The State leader, with the assistance of the offices in Wash- 
ton, prepares circular letters on the care and management 
of pigs, and sends them either direct to the members or to 
the local club leaders. Each member of a club must secure 
at least one pig to feed during the season according to in- 
structions from the State leader. The boys are encouraged 
to get pure-bred sows, if possible, and raise litters of pigs; 
or, they raise their pigs for meat and become members of 
the ham and bacon clubs. The Department of Agriculture, 
through the State leader, furnishes instructions on slaughter- 
ing and on curing the meat to the members of these clubs. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry, in cooperation with the 
State colleges, also has charge of the boys’ and girls’ poultry- 
club work in the Southern States. In each of the six States 
which cooperate with the department in this work there is 
a State poultry-club leader who directs the organization of 
poultry clubs. He travels throughout the State explaining, 
both to the members and to their parents, the proper methods 
of poultry raising. Personal supervision is given by a local 
leader, who is usually the local school-teacher. The object 
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of this type of organization is the improvement of farm 
poultry and the placing of the industry on a more profitable 
basis. The importance of pure-bred poultry is emphasized. 
Each member is required to obtain at least one sitting of 
pure-bred eggs, and then to feed and care for his birds accord- 
ing to instructions furnished by the department. A great 
increase of interest in poultry raising has been noticed in the 
States where this work has-been conducted. The establish- 
ment of community poultry-breeding associations is also 
encouraged and has been undertaken by the older people in 
some instances as a result of the initial steps taken by the 
boys and girls. There are at present 326 boys’ and girls’ 
poultry clubs in the six States where this work has been 
undertaken, with a total membership of 3,722. 

The success of the boys’ corn clubs and pig clubs in the 
South has led those in charge of the work to plan for the 
extension of the movement through the formation of boys’ 
farm clubs. In these clubs the boys who have already 
learned how to produce large yields of corn and how to feed 
pigs, in the earlier organizations, are taught the elementary 
principles of crop rotation, of the economical feeding of 
live stock, and of soil building. 


ORGANIZATIONS OF FARMERS. 


While the department is giving considerable attention to 
organization work among boys and girls on farms, increas- 
ing effort is being expended in the interests of improved 
organization among adult farmers. The purposes which 
may be served by organized activity among adults are many 
and varied, as, for example, the introduction of a new crop 
in a given locality; the maintenance of standard strains of 
seed; the control of plant diseases; the development of such 
industries as dairying and cattle raising, with the accom- 
panying problem of controlling animal diseases; road im- 
provement; the marketing of farm produce, with its many 
allied problems; the improvement of credit facilities in rural 
districts; the securing of better and cheaper insurance and 
facilities for communication; and finally, the improvement of 
home life and social relations among rural people. 

As a part of the cooperative agricultural extension work 
the States Relations Service and the State agricultural col- 
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leges are doing a large amount of work in forming organiza- 
tions of farm people through which the county agents and 
other extension officers may carry on their work. 

Two general types of such organizations are now being 
utilized. County organizations, often called farm bureaus, 
are being formed which are expected to take the initiative 
in securing county or local support for the county agent, 
take part in the selection and appointment of the agent, and 
stand behind him in his efforts to advance the agricultural 
interests of the county. Many of these organizations include 
business and professional men as well as farmers, and their 
complex organization has given rise to special problems. 
However, it is now clearly apparent that while the cordial 
sympathy and support of all classes of our people in the 
movement for the improvement of agricultural conditions 
is very much to be desired, the farming people themselves 
should control and in the end determine the character and 
work of the organizations on which the extension system 
must depend for its local support. 

Another type of local organization being tested in nu- 
merous places is the small community club. Where a con- 
siderable number of these clubs exist in a county they are 
often federated to form a county organization of some kind. 
The exact relations of organizations of either type to the 
extension system, the breadth and variety of their functions 
relating to extension work or other enterprises, and the most 
effective forms for their organization are as yet largely 
undetermined and they must still be considered as in the 
experimental stage. 

In the Southern States about 500 communities were or- 
ganized during the year ending June 30, 1915. These com- 
munity organizations are engaging in some special work, 
such as cooperative breeding of live stock, purchasing and 
selling things required or produced on the farms, handling 
seed, and marketing crops, in addition to a study and demon- 
stration of better farm practice. Many of these community 
organizations not only handle financial matters, but take an 
active interest in the social and educational betterment of 
the neighborhood. 

In the Northern and Western States the county agents 
were instrumental in forming 875 local organizations for 
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the promotion of agriculture and country life, including 
farmers’ clubs for general purposes and associations for 
improvement of crop production, breeding of live stock, 
cow testing, purchasing, and marketing. 

Much of the organization work of the different bureaus 
of the department, as described in this article, is done in 
cooperation with the county agents and other extension 
officers of the State agricultural colleges and the States 
Relations Service. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW INDUSTRY. 


The introduction of a new crop or agricultural industry 
in a given locality is a step which may call for organization 
and cooperation among the farmers of that locality. The 
following illustrations indicate the manner in which the 
department lends its assistance in cases of this kind.. 

Prior to 1905, all of the paprika pepper used in this coun- 
try was imported from Hungary and Spain. The scientists 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry had studied the characteris- 
tics of this plant, the kind of soil, climate, and cultivation 
which it required. Near Ebenezer, Florence County, S. C., 
were found what appeared to be the required soil and cli- 
matic and labor conditions. After experimentation had 
proved that the plant could be grown successfully there, the 
Department of Agriculture furnished seed to a number of 
farmers who entered into a contract under which they were 
to raise the crop as directed. The purpose of the department 
in supervising the work of marketing was to insure a product 
of proper standard, and its sale at a satisfactory price. 
A standard of pungency and appearance for the product 
was established and all pepper sold was graded according 
to this standard. 

After the industry was well started the department with- 
drew from active participation and assisted in the formation 
of a pepper growers’ association, which was to maintain the 
proper standard of seed. The association was to hold the 
seed and give it out only to members who agreed to place the 
marketing of the product in the hands of a representative of 
the association who was familiar with marketing conditions. 
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While some difficulties have been encountered by the associa- 
tion in maintaining a pure seed supply, a standard has now 
been established for first-class pepper, and the industry has 
become fairly well established. 

An organization was necessary in this instance, first, to 
insure a sufficient quantity and such quality in the product 
as would enable it to be marketed to advantage, and second, 
‘to maintain sufficient authority over the growers to insure 
the production of a uniform product of high standard. 

In 1905, studies on three of the irrigation projects in Ari- 
zona showed that these communities needed a high-priced 
staple agricultural product which would serve as a cash 
crop, giving high returns per acre, and not subject to de- 
. terioration in transportation. The Department of Agricul- 
ture selected Egyptian cotton as the crop which would best 
suit these conditions, and a committee, which later became 
interbureau, was developed in the Bureau of Plant Industry 
and known as the Committee on Southwestern Cotton Cul- 
ture. This committee was created to encourage the estab- 
lishment of this industry and to study the economic and 
agricultural problems connected with its establishment, espe- 
cially on the irrigation projects of the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona and the Imperial Valley of California. To make 
the production of cotton economical it was necessary to have 
a sufficiently large acreage to pay for the installation of 
machinery for ginning and baling, and for economical mar- 
keting there was need of a sufficient number of bales to 
permit car-lot transportation. These facts were explained to 
the farmers on the projects, and they agreed to devote a 
sufficient number of acres to cotton. A ginning association 
was organized, and through it arrangements were made to 
secure from the department expert supervision looking 
toward the maintenance of a proper seed supply. For the 
latter purpose three things were necessary: (1) The mainte- 
nance of one variety; (2) the removal of inferior plants 
during the growing season; and (3) precautions against 
mixing good seed with that from inferior stock in the gin- 
ning. In addition to maintaining a high grade of seed and 
making the ginning economical and efficient, the association 
secured an expert classer for the grading of the cotton after 
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it was ginned. There still remained the problem of finding 
a market for the product. The department, through the 
Office of Markets and Rural Organization, assisted in this 
by showing the farmers how much their cotton was worth, 
with the result that they decided to hold it until a market 
had been established. 

Through the Horticultural Division of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry the department has encouraged the formation 
of the National Potato Growers’ Association, with its con- 
stituent State and local associations, whose membership is 
made up of potato growers and handlers interested in obtain- 
ing better seed. These associations aim primarily to develop 
highly productive strains that are true to name. They also 
give attention to the improvement of the general commercial 
crop. The department furnishes these associations with lt- 
erature on potato culture, and works in cooperation with the 
county agents in taking up special problems with the various 
associations. 

In connection with the problem of improving the quality 
of seed potatoes has arisen the need of reliable sources from 
which farmers may secure seed potatoes that are free from 
disease and varietal defects. This has led the department 
to devote attention to the organization of a system of State 
certification of seed potatoes in a number of States. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ESTABLISHED 
INDUSTRY. 


Dairying is an industry which requires various forms of 
organization among farmers for its highest development. 
The Department of Agriculture therefore has given particu- 
lar attention to the promotion and improvement of organiza- 
tion in this field. 

One of the essentials for profitable dairying is the keeping 
of accurate records of the milk and butter-fat production of 
individual cows; or, as it is commonly termed, the “ testing” 
of the cows to determine which are yielding a satisfactory 
profit and which are not. Where farmers wish to form cow- 
testing associations, the Department of Agriculture furnishes 
information with regard to the proper methods of organiza- 
tion and supplies record blanks to be used in the work. In 
cooperation with certain States, the Federal department also 
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maintains a number of dairy-extension specialists, who give 
assistance to farmers in forming cow-testing associations. 
These local associations are usually organized for one year, 
and when the association’s agreement is not renewed at the 
end of the year, the department endeavors to find out the 
reason and to bring about a continuance of the organization. 
Assistance is also given to farmers whose records show that 
they do not get adequate returns from their animals. There 
are now over 200 cow-testing associations in the United 
States, with a membership of more than 5,500 farmers in- 
volving not less than 100,000 cows. 

Another form of organization which has for its object the 
improvement of dairy herds is the cooperative bull associa- 
tion. The Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is interested in promoting this work and is prepared to give 
farmers information on how to organize and conduct the 
business of such cooperative associations. Inasmuch as some 
of these societies have organized and then failed to keep up 
the work, the Dairy Division is endeavoring to find out the 
causes of failure and to strengthen the organizations wher- 
ever such help is needed. 

_ For a number of years the department, through this divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Animal Industry, has assisted farmers 
in the organization of cooperative creameries and furnished 
them advice regarding buildings, equipment, operation, and 
management. Where a sufficient number of patrons are re- 
ported, with enough cows to make the establishment of a 
creamery practicable, the department furnishes blue-print 
plans for a suitable building, with an estimate of its cost, 
and a list of the necessary machinery and its cost. Through 
its dairy specialists and field representatives the department 
also furnishes practical assistance to struggling creameries 
by advising them concerning business affairs. Creameries 
are sometimes deficient in such matters as the methods of 
grading cream, general business management, or the mar- 
keting of their product, and such defects have even jeop- 
ardized the existence of the organization. The department 
has been able to be of assistance in a number of such in- 
stances by pointing out the necessary changes in business 
-methods. 
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The manner in which the department assists farmers, 
through organization, to control effectively the spread of 
animal diseases is illustrated by certain work undertaken on 
the North Platte irrigation project. Specialists of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry had decided that pork production 
should be fostered on this project. A serious difficulty was 
encountered, however, in the presence of hog cholera. To 
meet this situation three adjacent counties were organized 
into a sanitary district, and, with the authority of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, this district was quarantined 
against the importation of any animals from outside except 
those that had been properly examined and approved. Sub- 
organizations were established in each road district, and 
the road supervisor was made responsible for the burial of 
every hog that had died of the cholera. Provision was made 
for the vaccination of each diseased animal, and as a result 
of these organized measures the disease was eliminated and 
the development of the industry made possible. The Office 
of Demonstrations on Reclamation Projects of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, which participated in this work of disease 
control, has also been of assistance in advising farmers’ asso- 
ciations, including cow-testing associations, breeders’ associa- 
tions, and cooperative creameries. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC ROADS, 


The Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineering lends 
its aid to local organizations having for their object the im- 
provement of the public roads, by supplying, upon request, 
drafts of tentative constitutions and by-laws and outlines 
for a working policy. The advice given depends largely 
upon the objects for which the association is formed and the 
prevailing local conditions. The advice given through cor- 
respondence is supplemented by the distribution of various 
publications on road making and maintenance; and where 
the movement is of sufficient magnitude to warrant it, repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engineer- 
ing are sent to address the local organizations and point out 
ways and means by which they can accomplish the best re- 
sults. It frequently happens that these local clubs are 
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formed as a result of work in connection with good-roads 
trains operated by railroad companies and carrying exhibits 
supplied by the Department of Agriculture, illustrating 
proper road construction and maintenance. When such a 
plan is followed, the representatives of the Office of Public 
Roads and Rural Engineering are enabled to cooperate 
directly in the organization of a number of local road clubs 
or associations on a single trip. The efforts of local organi- 
zations are further supplemented through the loan of 
lantern slides for local use in lecture work. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF MARKETING 
FACILITIES. 


Specialists in the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion are prepared to give assistance to farmers desiring to 
organize cooperative marketing and purchasing associations 
by furnishing forms for a constitution and by-laws and such 
suggestions as may aid in the establishment of the best 
known type of organization for given conditions. Similar 
assistance is likewise available for the organization of co- 
operative cotton-seed oil mills, cotton gins, warehouses, and 
cotton-grading associations. These specialists also endeavor 
to give suggestions to existing organizations whenever de- 
sired and to supply published material bearing on organiza- 
tion methods and printed forms for the use of cooperative 
organizations. 

In connection with its studies of marketing business prac- 
tice, the Office of Markets and Rural Organization has de- 
vised uniform systems of accounting for various types of 
cooperative marketing organizations, including fruit and 
produce exchanges, cooperative canneries, live-stock ship- 
ping associations, and cooperative stores. Samples of the 
forms comprising these accounting systems, with instruc- 
tions for their use, are furnished free upon request to or- 
ganizations desiring to install the systems; assistance is given 
by correspondence, and in some instances, where it is feasible, 
specialists are furnished to assist in the installation of these 
accounting systems. 

In order to promote efficiency in the general business prac- 
tice of cooperative marketing agencies, advice is given rela- 
tive to the methods of securing capital, the necessary plant 
and equipment for operation, the duties of the various officers 
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and departments of the business, and the necessary audits, 
both internal and external. 

Several hundred cooperative and other farmers’ elevators, 
creameries, fruit and produce exchanges, and live-stock ship- 
ping associations are using the uniform system of accounts 
devised by the Office of Markets and Rural Organization. 
During the past year actual assistance has been rendered in 
improving the general business methods of cooperative or- 
ganizations representing over 45,000 individual producers. 

Expert advice can be secured from the same office on trans- 
portation and storage problems, including questions con- 
nected with the collection of claims, car shortage, car re- 
frigeration, and terminal storage, and on matters relating to 
grades and standards of perishable products, size and style 
of suitable containers, and market preferences with regard to 
containers and style of packing for such products. There 
was also available for shippers’ associations during the sum- 
mer of 1915 a daily series of telegraphic reports on the move- 
ments and prices of the following perishable crops: Straw- 
berries, cantaloupes, tomatoes, and peaches. Live-stock ship- 
pers’ associations can obtain the advice of specialists on 
problems connected with grading, market prices, market 
preferences, market demands and customs, the best available 
markets, and the transportation problems confronted in the 
marketing of live stock. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF CREDIT. 


Upon request, the Office of Markets and Rural Organiza- 
tion advises with farmers on matters pertaining to organiza- 
tion for credit improvement, including mortgage and per- 
sonal credit associations. Before such organization work 
can be established successfully in any given locality, it is 
important to consider existing State legislation as well as the 
economic conditions involved. Where assistance is desired, 
the office endeavors to study the particular conditions in- 
volved and to aid in perfecting organization agreements 
adapted to such conditions. As far as possible active field 
assistance is given for this purpose, as in the case of a cot- 
ton growers’ association in Arkansas, whose members have 
entered into an agreement under which the association in- 
dorses mortgage loans for its members. 
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ORGANIZATION FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUTUAL INSURANCE 
AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES, 


Similar assistance is also given, wherever desired, to 
farmers’ mutual insurance companies, including fire, hail, 
live-stock, and windstorm insurance, and to telephone com- 
panies. This includes not only suggested forms of consti- 
tution and by-laws but also advice with reference to methods 
of procedure and business practice. A considerable number 
of companies have already been advised by correspondence 
regarding problems of organization. 


ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 


Through the Office of Markets and Rural Organization the 
department has given active assistance, in cooperation with 
State or local agencies, in the conduct of social and economic 
surveys and in the promotion of suitable organization work 
as suggested by such surveys, especially in the States of 
Alabama, North Carolina, and Virginia. Experiments in 
the improvement of community and county fairs have been 
conducted in Alabama and Maryland, with successful re- 
sults in the localities concerned. As a result of experiments 
in Chilton County, Ala., at least 40 local community fairs 
were held in various parts of the State during 1915. 

The department has also studied organization work in the 
interests of health improvement for the purpose of detecting 
sources of prevalent diseases in communities, as well as for 
the improvement of general health conditions. Thus or- 
ganization work was effected by which analyses of water 
were undertaken in a number of communities, revealing a 
widespread source of infection for typhoid fever. This was 
followed by further organization work through which all 
persons in certain communities were vaccinated. Similar 
assistance was rendered in organization work for the main- 
tenance of a county rural nurse. 

The Office of Markets and Rural Organization endeavors 
to advise, wherever communities are interested in the organi- 
zation of “ clean-up ” or “ get-together ” days, or where com- 
munities desire to meet periodically for the discussion of 
matters of social and economic interest and community im- 
provement. Cooperative arrangements have been made with 
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one State under which suggested programs for such meetings 
are supplied to communities throughout the State. 


PURPOSE OF ORGANIZATION WORK. 


Reviewing all the various types of organization through 
which the Department of Agriculture seeks to promote the 
welfare of the farmer, it may be noted that in every case 
the organization is undertaken for some specific purpose, 
and that that purpose is one which can better be accom- 
plished through concerted effort than through individual 
action alone. This represents the general policy of the 
department with regard to organization among farmers. 
The department does not encourage organization simply 
for the sake of organization, nor does it encourage the 
indiscriminate formation of organizations for any and every 
object whatsoever; for some objects may be accomplished 
efficiently and economically by individuals working each by 
himself. 

For the accomplishment of those objects which clearly 
call for cooperative or coordinated action on the part of the 
farmers, the department encourages a more efficient use of 
existing organizations, where that is practicable, either by 
inducing them to take up new lines of activity, or by point- 
ing out more efficient methods of carrying on the activities 
for which they were originally formed. Where new associa- 
tions are needed, the department endeavors to secure or- 
ganizations which are as simple in form as possible, and to 
keep in the foreground the object of the organization rather 
than the organization itself. - 


ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF THE FEDERAL 
INSPECTION OF MEATS. 


By Gerorce Ditewic, D. V. 8., Meat Inspection Division, Bureau of 
; Animal Industry. 


HE Federal inspection of meats and meat food products 
is of economic importance in several respects: 

It is the instrument by which an important part of the 
export commerce of the United States has been secured and 
preserved. 

It is a service in hygiene and sanitation of incalculable 
value to the country at large. 

It is the most thoroughly equipped agency through which 
may be gathered the data necessary to the success of any 
broad program having for its object the conservation of the 
National meat food supply through the eradication of dam- 
aging and destructive diseases from the food animal herds 
of the country. 

The meat inspection service possesses other elements of 
economic importance, but for the purposes of this article 
these need not be enumerated. 

Federal meat inspection is conducted under the provisions 
of the act of Congress of June 30, 1906, commonly desig- 
nated the “meat inspection act,” the purpose of which is to 
prevent the use, in interstate or foreign commerce, of meat 
and meat food products which are unfit for human food. In 
brief, this law authorizes the Secretary of Agriculture, at 
his discretion, to make, through inspectors, an ante-mortem 
examination and inspection of all cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats to be slaughtered and the meat and meat food products 
of which are to be used in interstate or foreign commerce; it 
also directs the Secretary to make, through inspectors, a 
post-mortem examination and inspection of the carcasses and 
parts thereof, and an examination and inspection of all meat 
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food products, of all such animals prepared for human con- 
sumption at any slaughtering, meat canning, salting, pack- 
ing, rendering, or similar establishment for transportation 
as articles of interstate or foreign commerce. If, on such 
post-mortem inspection, the articles are found to be whole- 
some, within the meaning of the law, it is the duty of depart- 
ment inspectors to mark them “ Inspected and passed,” and, 
if not, to mark them “Inspected and condemned.” Con- 
demned articles are required to be destroyed for food pur- 
poses in the presence of an inspector. 

Inspection of meat and meat food products derived from 
the animals mentioned, prior to entering into interstate or 
foreign commerce, is mandatory, except in the case of retail 
butchers and retail dealers supplying their customers, and of 
animals slaughtered by a farmer on the farm. The law pro- 
hibits meat or meat food products being sold or offered for 
sale in interstate or foreign commerce under any false or 
deceptive name, and it provides that the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe the rules and regulations of sanitation under which 
inspected establishments shall be maintained, and that he 
shall make, from time to time, such rules and regulations as 
are necessary for the efficient execution of the provisions of 
the statute. 

The meat-inspection regulations based on the act require 
that the proprietor or operator of each slaughtering or food- 
preparing establishment to which the law applies shall make 
application to the Secretary of Agriculture for inspection. 
Retail dealers who are granted a qualified exemption under - 
the terms of the law must make application for such exemp- 
tion. When an application for inspection is received by the 
department, the establishment to which it refers is examined 
by an inspector of the Bureau of Animal Industry, under 
which the service is administered, and the applicant is advised 
as to the requirements of the regulations relative to the fa- 
cilities to be furnished by the establishment for the conduct 
of the inspection, also as to the corrections and improvements 
to be made, if any are needed, for placing the plant in a sani- 
tary and otherwise satisfactory condition. When the inspec- 
tion facilities have been provided, and the defects as to the 
sanitary conditions corrected, an official number is assigned 
by which the establishment is designated and its products 
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identified, and inspectors are stationed at the establishment 
to conduct the inspection. 

As showing that the Federal inspection of meats is a 
service in hygiene and sanitation of incalculable value to 
the country at large, and that this service is performed at 
an extremely low cost, the following facts and figures are 
cited : 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, inspection was 
maintained at a total of 896 establishments situated in 247 
towns and cities in the United States. The total of animals 
inspected at the time of slaughter was, in round numbers, 
58,000,000, divided approximately as follows: cattle, 6,964,- 
000; calves, 1,735,000; goats, 165,000; sheep, 12,909,000; and 
swine, 36,247,000. The number passed on the slaughter in- 
spection was 57,608,000. The number of carcasses passed 
under special restrictions, that is, after they had been sub- 
jected to sterilization, was 124,270. The whole carcasses en- 
tirely condemned on this inspection, and which were de- 
stroyed to prevent their use for human food, numbered 290,- 
606. The number of carcasses retained on the post-mortem 
inspection for the removal and condemnation of a part 
affected with some disease or condition which rendered the 
part unhealthful or otherwise unfit for food without affect- 
ing the remainder of the animal was approximately 3,600,- 
000. In addition to the carcasses condemned on the slaughter 
inspection there were condemned for various causes on the 
ante-mortem inspection, including those found dead or in 
a dying condition, 106,962 animals. 

The reports covering inspections and reinspections of 
meats and products prepared and processed in the establish- 
ments show an aggregate of several billion pounds, while the 
quantity of meats and products condemned on such reinspec- 
tion on account of having become tainted, rancid, or other- 
wise unwholesome, amounted to several million pounds. 

Under the tariff act of October 3, 1913, meats and meat 
food products are admitted into the United States free of 
duty, subject, however, to the inspection requirements pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. The regulations 
governing the inspection of imported meats are similar to 
those prescribed under the meat-inspection act for domestic 
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meats and products. The imported meats and products in- 
spected during the year totaled 245,000,000 pounds. 

The number of employees in the Meat-Inspection Division 
at the close of the fiscal year was 2,550, consisting of ap- 
proximately 780 veterinarians, graduates of accredited col- 
leges, and 1,600 lay inspectors who are trained laymen, the 
remaining number being made up of administrative officials, 
specialists, laboratory inspectors, and clerical forces. 

The sum appropriated by Congress for meat inspection 
for the fiscal year 1915 was $3,375,000, within which sum the 
service was maintained. In other words, the service to the 
people of the United States cost less than 6 cents for each 
of the 58,000,000 animals slaughtered. This small charge 
per animal covered the entire inspection from the first in- 
spection of the live animal to the final examination of the 
meats and the finished products when ready for delivery to 
dealers or consumers, and is not attained at the expense of 
efficiency in the service. In fact, the reverse is the case, in 
that it is the constant endeavor to improve and strengthen 
the service. 

The advantages residing on the side of the Federal in- 
spection in respect to cost of operation are widespread and 
effective organization, training and specialization in duties, 
and heavy volume of operations upon which to compute unit 
cost. It would be quite impossible for any State or munic- 
ipality in the United States to maintain for itself a system 
of inspection of the same completeness and efficiency except 
at a ratio of expense very much in excess of that of the 
Federal inspection. Inasmuch as upward of 60 per cent 
of the cattle, sheep, swine, and goats slaughtered for food 
in the United States are inspected under Federal inspection, 
the economic benefit accruing to the community at large 
through the Federal service is apparent. 

The Federal inspection of meats and meat food products 
secured and has preserved an important part of the export 
commerce of the United States. Commercial and economic 
necessity was the chief consideration leading to the earliest 
enactments by Congress providing for meat inspection (acts 
of Aug. 30, 1890, and Mar. 3, 1891). Entrance to foreign 
markets was necessary for the disposal of the great surplus 
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of food animals and meats produced in the United States. 
Prohibitions and restrictions had been raised to such an 
extent by different foreign governments against the importa- 
tion of American meats that inspection and certification by 
our Government to overcome them became necessary. <Ac- 
cordingly, the laws referred to were enacted by Congress, 
inspection was established, and certification provided as to 
the soundness of the animals and of the wholesomeness of 
the meats passed under such inspection. The result was 
expansion in the export trade in meats and food animals, 
with corresponding benefit to the agricultural interests of 
the United States. These laws did not contemplate an in- 
spection so broad and effective as the one provided for by 
the act of June 30, 1906; nevertheless, there was built up a 
system of competent inspection for all the meats exported 
to countries requiring certification by this Government, and 
a like inspection for a high percentage of the fresh meats 
shipped interstate in the United States. Moreover, when 
the present law was enacted the organization which had been 
formed was qualified to take up the work of carrying its 
broad and more stringent provisions into effect. 

The need of the Federal inspection of meats and meat food 
products destined for export is necessary to-day as in the 
past, notwithstanding that the United States has become a 
meat-importing country. The decline in domestic produc- 
tion which has led to these importations has been very 
marked as regards fresh beef and mutton, but there con- 
tinues to be a considerable surplus in certain lines of pork 
meats, lard, oleo oil, edible tallow, and lard substitute, for 
which foreign markets must be sought. The requirements of 
foreign governments relative to the certification of meats 
admitted by them have increased rather than diminished, 
and an inspection that will meet them remains an economic 
necessity. The number of pounds of all forms of meat and 
meat food products derived from cattle, sheep, swine, and 
goats exported under Federal certificates of inspection has 
been substantially as follows, the years cited being the Fed- 
eral fiscal years, and the amounts stated in round numbers: 

In the 5-year period from 1898 to 1902, inclusive, the low- 
est annual exportation was 640,000,000 pounds, and the high- 
est 766,000,000 pounds. In the 5-year period from 1903 to 
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1907, inclusive, the lowest annual exportation was 531,000,- 
000 pounds, and the highest 1,360,000,000 pounds. The ex- 
planation of the great increase indicated in the last-named 
total is that, beginning with 1907, the certifications were 
made to include certain meat food products for which certi- 
fication had not previously been required. In the 5-year 
period from 1908 to 1912, inclusive, the lowest annual ex- 
portation was 815,000,000 pounds, and the highest was 
1,545,000,000. For the fiscal year 1913 the exports were 
977,000,000 pounds, and in 1914 they were 904,000,000. For 
the fiscal year ended June 3, 1915, the exports totaled 1,391,- 
000,000 pounds. 

The Federal meat-inspection service is coming to be recog- 
nized as the most effective existing agency for collecting, on 
a broad scale, data absolutely necessary to the success of any 
extensive program for the eradication from the food herds 
of the country of such diseases as tuberculosis and certain 
serious parasitic affections, the presence of which is not sus- 
pected in the living animal until the damage they do is be- 
yond remedy and the losses they cause are beyond preven- 
tion. The eradication, or a material reduction, of these 
diseases will lessen enormously losses on the farm, and in a 
corresponding measure remove the cause of the losses from 
condemnations under inspection. Every success in this 
direction is a material advance in the conservation of the 
Nation’s possible meat supply. No country should deem 
itself so rich that it may be indifferent to losses of this char- 
acter. Measures for their reduction or elimination should 
be employed, and at least two ways in which meat inspection 
is concerned are open for efforts in this direction. The first 
is to see that the rules governing condemnation on inspection 
are based on sound principles and that they are so intel- 
gently applied that unwarranted condemnations shall not 
occur. The second is that means be devised and effected for 
the eradication, from affected herds on the farms, of diseases 
which, by their presence, make meats dangerous or otherwise 
unfit for human food. These proposals will be discussed in 
their order. 

The first proposal has been substantially met under Fed- 
eral inspection in that the rules of condemnation on account 
of disease have been prepared by scientific and practical 
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experts and, moreover, essentially conform to the views ex- 
pressed by a commission of seven men outside of the de- 
partment convened in 1907 by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to study the subject and express opinions upon the disposal 
of carcasses affected with various diseases and abnormal con- 
ditions. This commission was composed of eminent path- 
ologists and hygienists headed by Prof. William H. Welch, 
of Johns Hopkins University, as chairman. That the regu- 
lations are intelligently applied is indicated by the fact that 
all condemnations on the post-mortem inspection under the 
Federal system are determined by graduated veterinarians 
and then only after they have received instruction in the 
practical application of the rules after admission into the 
service. Therefore, important reductions in the losses en- 
tailed by inspection can not be made in this direction with- 
out impairing the safeguards which it is the function of 
meat inspection to establish and maintain. The procure- 
ment of reductions in this way can not be given favorable 
consideration. Therefore, recourse must be had to the sec- 
ond proposal. 

The economic importance of the Federal meat inspection 
in relation to the eradication of disease from food herds lies 
in the fact that territorial areas and localities in which the 
obscure diseases referred to prevail to a damaging extent 
must first be known before any extensive plan of eradication 
can be carried into effect. This information the Federal 
meat inspection system is best equipped to supply. As pre- 
viously stated, its inspectors, stationed in many States, make 
actual post-mortem examinations of upward of 60 per cent 
of the cattle, sheep, swine, and goats slaughtered for food in 
the United States, and in every case when disease is found 
the diagnosis and the character and extent of the lesions are 
made a matter of record. This information, used in conjunc- 
tion with live-stock shipping records, is sufficient in most 
cases to fix the territory of origin, and in many cases is suffi- 
ciently complete to lead to an identification of the farm and 
herds that supply diseased animals for slaughter. With the 
perfection of shipping records and other means of identifi- 
cation, inspection data could be supplied even more rapidly 
than they could be used under any probable scheme of eradi- 
cation. 
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The value of information thus collected has been proved in 
important instances in which it has been used for disease- 
eradicating purposes. The Federal Government, however, 
is without sufficient authority to enter the States without 
their consent to inaugurate independently so important and 
beneficial a project; -therefore an adequate exercise of their 
police power by the several States in which the diseased 
herds are found will be essential to success. It is not too 
much to hope that the time is not distant when an enlight- 
ened public knowledge and appreciation of the importance 
of such a program of disease eradication will lead the States 
to grant their officials the power and support necessary to its 
success. When that time arrives the Federal meat-inspection 
service will be found ready to provide in great volume the 
essential data, and in other ways contribute to the success of 
the undertaking. 

That the Federal inspection of monic and meat food prod- 
ucts destined for commerce possesses great economic impor- 
tance the facts submitted show, but of far greater value and 
of higher importance than this is its service in the field of 
hygiene, sanitation, pad protection of the health of the 
people. 


THE PRODUCTION AND HANDLING OF GRAIN IN 
ARGENTINA. 


By Laure, Dvvat, 
Assistant, Office of Grain Standardization, Bureau of Plant Industry 
(formerly Chief of the Grain-Standardization Laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture of Argentina). 


OTWITHSTANDING the fact that about 70 per cent 
of the corn grown in the world is produced in the 
United States, the surplus for export has decreased in recent 
years to such an extent as to permit importations of this 
cereal. ‘These importations have been made chiefly from 
Argentina, which is the principa! corn-surplus producing 
country of the world. The importation of corn from Argen- 
tina began as early as 1909, although only relatively small 
quantities were received until the latter part of 1913, at 
which time the imports showed a decided increase. Several 
cargoes each month were received unti! the outbreak of the 
European war, since which time importations have been re- 
ceived only occasionally. 

The corn imported prior to 1913 was used primarily for 
manufacturing purposes, and comparatively little, if any, 
found its way into the interior of the country until the win- 
ter of 1913-14. However, the bulk of the corn imported 
from Argentina has been ultimately exported from the 
United States in the form of manufactured products. The 
importance of the corn imports from Argentina is relatively 
small, when it is considered that the importations during the 
past seven years amounted only to approximately one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of the total production of corn in the United 
States during the same period. 

It is very possible that Argentina will, with the return of 
more normal conditions in ocean freights, continue to send 
corn to this market, especially in years of decreased produc- 
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tion in this country. This, together with the fact that Ar- 
gentina is taking a place of ever-increasing importance in the 
production of grain for export to the European markets, 
which also take most of the surplus grain from the United 
States, makes a discussion of the methods of handling grain 
in Argentina of considerable interest. 


THE CEREAL REGION OF ARGENTINA. 


Argentina occupies approximately the same position south 
of the equator as that of the United States north of the 
equator, the total area being nearly two-fifths the area of 
the United States. A conservative estimate of the area 
which might be used for agricultural purposes would be 
250,000,000 acres, of which possibly 120,000,000 acres would 
then be available for cereal and flaxseed growing. At the 
present time there are cultivated slightly more than 60,- 
000,000 acres, of which approximately 34,500,000 acres are 
devoted to wheat, corn, flaxseed, oats, barley, and rye. 

Wheat growing in Argentina first began on a large scale 
in the Province of Santa Fe. In 1895 this Province pro- 
duced about half of the wheat of the entire country. How- 
ever, since that time the area devoted to wheat has gradually 
extended west into the Province of Cordoba and south into 
the Province of Buenos Aires. Each of these Provinces is 
now producing more wheat than the Province of Santa Fe. 
The Territory of La Pampa Central, which only a few years 
ago was not considered by many as having a very promis- 
ing future in the production of cereals, is gaining in im- 
portance with great rapidity, and there is every reason to 
believe that in the not distant future this Territory will 
take first place in the production of wheat in Argentina. 
The present wheat belt extends from 304° to 394° south 
latitude. 

The corn region, while more or less in the same general 
section as the wheat belt, is principally situated near the 
Parana River in the lower part of the Province of Santa Fe, 
and in the northern part of the Province of Buenos Aires. 
The center of corn production is at about 334° south latitude. 

Flaxseed is grown chiefly between 31° and 35° south lati- 
tude, the center of production being from one-half to three- 
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quarters of a degree nearer the equator than the center of 
corn production. 

Nearly all of the oats in Argentina is grown in the Proy- 
ince of Buenos Aires between 34° and 39° south latitude. 
While oats is the fourth crop in point of acreage, there be- 
ing only 2,500,000 acres utilized for its production, the in- 
crease in the oats area from 1895 to 1913 was over 3,000 per 
cent. 

The production of barley and rye has not attained any 
great degree of importance in Argentina. The number of 
acres utilized for the raising of barley is approximately 
418,000, and only 228,000 acres are devoted to the growing 
of rye. These two cereals are grown chiefly in the Province 
of Buenos Aires. 

The region in which the cereals are cultivated extensively 
is known as the “ Pampa,” and is for the most part a vast 
fertile plain with a slight incline toward the sea. The cereal 
zone (Pj. LVI), which covers an area of approximately 
160,000,000 acres, is included within the Provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Santa Fe, Cordoba, Entre Rios, and the Territory of 
La Pampa Central. The combined area of this entire region 
is, in round numbers, 205,000,000 acres. In addition to the 
production of over 500,000,000 bushels of grain and flaxseed, 
there are grown within the cereal zone more than 12,000,000 
acres of alfalfa. Likewise, over one-half of the 110,000,000 
head of cattle and sheep are raised in this same territory. 
In the principal part of the cereal zone there are usually no 
trees visible for miles, and then only such as have been 
planted around the dwelling houses or here and there a 
solitary “ ombti” tree, with its gnarled roots protruding out 
of the ground. If this region were placed in the correspond- 
ing latitude in the United States, it would cover an area 
averaging about 425 miles wide and extending from the 
twenty-eighth to the forty-first parallel (Pl. LVIIT). 

The soil in this region is exceptionally fertile, a consider- 
able portion being not unlike the rich soils of Illinois, both 
in productiveness and in appearance. The climate is mild, 
the temperature seldom rising above 95° F. in summer and 
rarely falling below 32° in winter, while snow is practically 
unknown. Z 
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Argentina has developed during the past 25 years from a 
country of little importance in the exports of grain and flax- 
seed to the most important of all of the surplus-producing 
countries. In 1891 only 17,500,000 bushels of grain and flax- 
seed were exported, of which 14,500,000 bushels were wheat, 
2,500,000 bushels corn, and 500,000 bushels flaxseed. In the 
year 1913, after satisfying the domestic needs of the country, 
there remained for export nearly 397,000,000 bushels of grain 
and flaxseed. 

The rapid increase in the production of grain and flax- 
seed and its importance as a factor in the national wealth 
of the country are better illustrated by comparing the value 
of the exports of the cereals and flaxseed with the ex- 
port value of the products of stock raising, which is 
now the country’s second greatest source of wealth. From 
1896 to 1902, a period of 7 years, the value of the stock, 
meat, and by-products exported averaged slightly more than 
$84,500,000, while the average value of the grain, including 
wheat flour and of flaxseed sold abroad during the same 
period, was a little less than $50,000,000. From 1903 to 1907, 
a period of 5 years, the average value of the products of stock 
raising exported was, in round numbers, $116,500,000, as 
against $141,250,000, the average value of grain and flaxseed. 
The difference in favor of the cereals and flaxseed was even 
greater for the 6 years from 1908 to 1913, when the average 
value of the surplus grain and flaxseed was nearly $221, 
000,000, while the exports of live stock, meat. and by-products 
netted an average of $153,000,000. 

The relative importance of Argentina in the world’s inter- 
national trade in corn, wheat, oats, and flaxseed is illustrated 
in Plate LIX. The information given in Plates LIX ‘and 
LX is an average of the exports for the 3 years 1911, 1912, 
and 1913, with the exception of the exports of corn from 
Argentina, which is an average for the 2 years 1912 and 1913, 
the exports for 1911 being omitted in this case, owing to the 
fact that practically the entire crop of 1911 was lost. 

Of the surplus corn-producing countries Argentina occu- 
pies first place, furnishing 54.9 per cent of the total inter- 
national trade, the nearest competitor being Roumania, with 
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only 15.4 per cent. While Argentina occupies fourth place 
as a wheat-export country, furnishing 15.8 per cent of the 
total supplied by the 11 surplus wheat-producing countries, 
there is only a difference of 4.1 per cent between Argentina 
and Russia, the latter occupying first place, with exports 
equaling only 19.9 per cent. The United States occupies 
second place, supplying 18.1 per cent, and Canada is a close 
third, with 17.3 per cent. These four countries furnish 71.1 
per cent of the wheat required by importing nations. Dur- 
ing 1911, 1912, and 1913 there were exported from Argentina 
an average of nearly 53,000,000 bushels of oats, or 33 per cent 
of the total exported by the six.surplus-producing countries, 
Russia being first, with 40.8 per cent. Argentina occupies 
first place in the exports of flaxseed, shipping 24,489,000 
bushels annually, which is 46.9 per cent of the world’s trade, 
the second place falling to British India, with exports equal- 
ing 33 per cent. 

‘Although the combined Qecnts of corn, wheat, oats, and 
flaxseed from Argentina were over 100 per cent greater than 
the exports from the United States, the average production of 
these same crops in the United States is approximately 10 
times as much as the production in Argentina. This is 
graphically illustrated in Plate LX, where a comparison is 
made of the average production, percentage exported, and 
yields of corn, wheat, oats, and flaxseed for the United 
States and for Argentina during the years 1911, 1912, and 
1913. While the average area devoted to corn, wheat, and 
oats in the United States is much greater than in Argentina, 
the area sown to flaxseed in Argentina is practically 50 per 
cent more than the acreage of flaxseed in the United States. 
Of the enormous corn production in the United States, which 
averages nearly 2,850,000,000 bushels, only 1.7 per cent is 
exported, while Argentina, with an average production of 
only 246,250,000 pasha exports 77.1 per cent. The aver- 
age yield per acre’ of corn in Argentina for the three years 
was 274 bushels, against 27 bushels, the average yield in the 
United States. The percentage of the wheat crop of the 
United States exported was 17.5 per cent, while Argentina 
exported 60.6 per cent. Of the oats produced in the United 


1In Argentina the averages are computed on the acreage sown and not on 
the acreage actually harvested, as is the practice in the United States. 
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States, only 1.1 per cent was available for export, while 
Argentina had an average surplus of 82.4 per cent of the 
crop. In the production of flaxseed, Argentina exceeds the 
United States by over 10,000,000 bushels, although an average 
of only four one-hundredths of 1 per cent is exported from 
the United States, while $1.8 per cent of the Argentina crop 
is available asa surplus. The average yields per acre of flax- 
seed are the same in both countries, viz, T} bushels. The 
exceptionally high percentages of grain available for export 
are explained by the fact that little or no grain is used in 
Argentina for the fattening of cattle, as the mild climate 
permits the stock to graze throughout the entire year, and 
the small population, approximately 8,500,000, needs com- 
paratively little grain for food purposes. 


LAND DISTRIBUTION AND ITS EFFECT ON AGRICULTURE. 


The manner in which the public lands were first parceled 
out led to the acquisition of very large tracts by individuals 
and corporations, and while Argentina may be called a coun- 
try of immense estates, there is a notable tendency toward 
smaller holdings. This is especially true in the cereal region 
and in certain other parts where special cultivations are car- 
ried on, such as in the Province of Mendoza, the seat of the 
wine industry. Land speculation during the past few years 
has been an important factor in redticing the size of indi- 
vidual holdings. Properties containing more than 12,500 
acres are decreasing quite rapidly, although there are many 
holdings containing a much greater area than this, even in 
the cereal region. 

According to statistics collected by the Department of 
Agriculture of Argentina, during the crop year 1912-13 
there were harvested, from 84,076 farms in the cereal region, 
93,571,849 acres of wheat, flaxseed, barley, rye, or millet, an 
average of 280.4 acres per farm. Of the total number of 
farms, 32.62 per cent were operated by the owners, while 
67.38 per cent were operated by renters. The reasons for 
such a high percentage of rented farms are many. Perhaps 
the most important reasons are, first, the difficulty of acquir- 
ing small farms at reasonable prices, although it may be 
said that this is more apparent than real, as many of the 
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companies and individuals having large tracts are offering 
land for sale in small farms on reasonably favorable terms. 
Besides this, there are large tracts of public lands which the 
Government makes available from time to time. Second, the 
people who have been attracted to the country are for the 
most part of two classes—those with little or no capital, 
who are obliged to begin on rented farms or as “ peones,” or 
those with plenty of capital, who have acquired large farms. 
By practicing thrift to a very high degree, some of the 
former have been able to purchase their own properties. 
Among the renting class there are many who have sufficient 
funds to purchase a small farm, but they prefer to employ 
their capital on large rented farms rather than to farm on 
a small scale. 

The rented farms contain from 125 to 750 acres, and usually 
form part of a large tract of land owned by an individual 
or group of individuals. Such ownership may comprise a 
great number of farms which are leased to “ colonists,” the 
terms of rental being a portion of the crop bagged and de- 
livered at the country stations or a fixed rent in cash. Fre- 
quently these properties have formerly been “ estancias” 
(ranches) and have been utilized for stock raising. How- 
ever, the owners, thinking that larger profits would be de- 
rived from cereal growing, have turned agriculturists, sub- 
dividing at least a part of their holdings into farms, erecting 
small huts thereon, and leasing them to tenants. These sub- 
divisions or smaller farms, which are known as “ chacras,” 
are frequently designated by number as a matter of con- 
venience. Many farms have been utilized either for the 
production of corn, wheat, or flax, as the case may be, for a 
great many consecutive years. The farmer having no fixity 
of tenure and the soil being very rich in most parts, there is 
no incentive for him to practice mixed farming, even though 
he were permitted to do so. In so many cases that it is pos- 
sible to generalize, he does not even grow his own vegetables 
and fruits, but purchases these necessities at the country 
store, paying for them out of the proceeds from the sale 
of his share of the harvest when marketed: 

Sometimes the landowner will be found actively engaged 
in agriculture, either by éxercising direct supervision over 
the farming operations or by employing competent farm 
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managers who have direct charge of the work. On such 
properties as these there is usually available the most mod- 
ern equipment for farming, and the horses, which, almost 
without exception, are of the finest types, are kept in the 
best possible condition (Pl. LXI, fig. 1). The methods em- 
ployed, although peculiar to Argentina, conform to the con- 
ditions of the country and are generally attended with a 
very high degree of success. 


THE PLANTING OF CORN. 


Argentina being in the Southern Hemisphere, the seasons 
are the reverse of those of the United States. Corn planting 
may be begun in the northern part of the cereal region as 
early as the month of August. In the central part of the 
corn belt the planting begins about September 15 and con- 
tinues until January 1, the principal part of the planting be- 
ing done between October 1 and December 15, when corn 
harvesting in the United States is at its height. The ex- 
tremely long period of time during which corn may be 
planted is very advantageous to the corn growers of Argen- 
tina. Some farmers make a practice of planting at least a 
part of the crop early, so that replanting may be done a 
month or two later, if necessary. This is especially true in 
the region generally attacked by the locusts. These insects 
invade the northern part of the cereal zone in the spring, 
flying in immense swarms from their winter breeding 
grounds in the warmer sections of the north. At times dur- 
ing flight they are so numerous as to give the appearance of 
clouds and to obscure the sun from view completely. Great 
quantities of eggs are deposited in the ground, and as soon 
as the young larve are hatched they begin their work of 
destruction to growing crops. The Department of Agricul- 
ture of Argentina maintains a large organization for the 
purpose of fighting these pests, and as the result of their 
efforts thousands of acres of growing crops are saved an- 
nually which otherwise would be destroyed. 

Corn is planted very largely by listers and by common 
planters, most of which are imported from the United States. 
In fact, 70 per cent of all agricultural implements imported 
into Argentina are manufactured in the United States. The 
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1.—BREAKING LAND FOR CORN ON THE ESTANCIA LA CALIFORNIA, 


Fic. 


PROVINCE OF SANTA FE. 
Note the splendid condition of the horses. 


Fla. 2.—SHUCKING CORN. 


Fla. 3.—FILLING THE “ TROJE” (CRIB). 
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Fic. 1.—COMPLETED “ TROJES,” CONSTRUCTED OF CANE STALKS. 
Italian farmer and family are seen in the foreground. 


Fic. 2.—‘ TROJES’? CONSTRUCTED OF CORNSTALKS. 
Sometimes stalks and husks are used for covering. 


Ath i ieerantn 


Fic. 3.—A GooD TYPE OF CORN STORAGE CALLED “ TINGLADO,” PROVINCE OF 
BUENOS AIRES. 
Note the oven in the foreground, situated about 200 feet from the house. 
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Fia. 1.—HARVESTING WHEAT WITH AUSTRALIAN COMBINED HARVESTERS AND 
THRASHERS. 


Fia. 2.—NEAR VIEW OF AUSTRALIAN COMBINED HARVESTER AND THRASHER. 
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Fia@. 1.—THRASHING WHEAT FROM STACKS OF HEADED GRAIN. 


The straw is being used as fuel. 


Fic. 2.—GRAIN PILED ON GROUND ON FARM PRIOR TO BEING TRANSPORTED 
TO STATION. 


Note the type of cart; also the farmhouse and shed in the background. 


Fia. 3.—RAIL TRANSPORTATION OF GRAIN IS EFFECTED BY MEANS OF BOTH 
FLAT AND Box CARS. 
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Fic. 1.—HAULING GRAIN TO RAILROAD STATION. 


The roads at times are impassable. 


Fic. 2.—TYPE OF WAGON USED IN SOME SECTIONS WHEN THE ROADS ARE GOOD. 
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Fig. 1.—RECEIVING AND WEIGHING GRAIN AT A COUNTRY STATION. 


Fic. 2.—SHEDS AND WAREHOUSES FOR THE STORAGE OF GRAIN AT A COUNTRY 
STATION. 


Fia. 3.—GRAIN PILED ALONG RAILROAD TRACKS AT A COUNTRY STATION PRIOR 
TO BEING SHIPPED TO THE TERMINAL MARKET. 
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Fic. 1.—STORING GRAIN OUTSIDE OF WAREHOUSES AT A TERMINAL MARKET 
TO AWAIT SHIPMENT TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Fic. 2.—LOADING BAGGED GRAIN INTO VESSELS FROM WAREHOUSES AT ROSARIO. 
The ‘‘canaletas’’ (chutes) and hatchways are covered with canvas during rainy weather. 


Fic. 3.—GRAIN ELEVATORS AT BAHIA BLANCA. 


Yearbook U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1915 Plate LXVIII. 


Fic. 1.—GRAIN ELEVATORS AT BUENOS AIRES. 


Fic. 3.—AN ELEVATOR AT ROSARIO, SHOWING LABORERS IN THE FOREGROUND 
STIRRING DAMP GRAIN BY WALKING THROUGH IT. 
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corn is planted in rows. In the majority of cases the rows 
are from 25 to 30 inches apart, but sometimes the distance 
between the rows is reduced to 20 inches. The hills in the 
rows are from 12 to 24 inches apart. Cultivation when prac- 
ticed can be done only one way, as corn is seldom planted 
in checkrows. 


CORN HARVESTING AND STORING. 


The time required for corn to mature varies considerably 
with the different varieties and with the section of the 
country, but generally from 135 to 160 days must be allowed. 
The harvesting season may be said to be at its height in April 
and May. Corn in Argentina is shucked from the stand- 
ing stalks in the field and thrown into baskets, which the 
shuckers move from place to place as the work progresses. 
Each basket, when filled, is carried to some convenient point, 
where the corn is emptied into sacks (Pl. LXI, fig. 2). A 
number of these sacks are placed together in the field and are 
later loaded on a wagon and hauled to the “troje” (crib). The 
trojes are built by placing poles in the ground in the form of 
a circle. Wires are then strung around on the inside of the 
poles to hold the corn or cane stalks of which the walls are 
constructed, as the filling of the troje progresses. These 
stalks are usually not fastened to the wires, but are held in 
place by the corn. One method of filling the trojes is shown 
in Plate LXI, figure 3. The corn in the sacks as hauled from 
the field is emptied into a box placed alongside of the wagon. 
This box, filled with corn, is then drawn up over the top of the 
troje on a wire cable, where it is dumped into the inclosure. 
Plate LXII, figure 1, shows a completed troje made from 
cane stalks. Very frequently a small patch of cane is grown 
for that purpose. Sometimes the trojes are covered with 
canvas or zine sheeting, but usually there is no covering at 
all unless it be of cornstalks and husks or other similar mate- 
rial, as is illustrated in Plate LXII, figure 2. 

In the northern part of the Province of Buenos Aires, 
where many farmers own the land they cultivate, there is to 
be found a somewhat better type of crib called “ tinglado,” 
which is built in a rectangular form, the sides and ends be- 
ing constructed of corn or cane stalks, but with a good roof 
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of zine sheeting (Pl. LXII, fig. 3). In a wet season large 
quantities of maize spoil in the trojes because there is not 
the proper protection for the grain. During an inspection 
trip made for the Minister of the Department of Agricul- 
ture of Argentina in May and June, 1914, it was found that 
large quantities of maize stored in uncovered trojes was un- 
fit for market except at very great discounts, it being badly 
damaged by having molded and fermented, while the maize 
stored in the tinglados was in very good condition. The 
average moisture content of the corn in the different types 
of storage was as follows: 


Per cent. 
In trojes” Without, COVerS==——— = wae ee 22.0 
In *trojes “with? covers] S—* ee Be eee 18.6 
InStmeladosacl 1234's. roy as” Daal: are 18.1 
In, field. unshucked- «+24 26 ~-* =! leek 


The weather conditions during 1914 were perhaps as bad 
as ever experienced in the country, an excessive amount of 
rain having fallen during the corn-gathering season. The 
warm climate of Argentina causes the grain to mold very 
soon, once it becomes damp and wet. The government, how- 
ever, is carrying on an extensive educational campaign to 
get the farmers to store their maize in well-covered trojes. 


CLASSES OF CORN. 


Flint corn is grown almost exclusively, although several 
prominent agriculturists are growing some of the more im- 
portant varieties of American dent corn, mostly for feed- 
ing purposes, with considerable success. The chief objection 
to the growing of dent corn seems to come from the ex- 
porters, who claim that it can not be produced sufficiently 
dry to carry safely to Europe. While perhaps there is not 
sufficient evidence that dent corn can be produced to better 
advantage in Argentina than flint corn, it is believed, accord- 
ing to the best information available, that, with the selection 
of the best varieties and with the proper care in the handling 
of the crop, dent corn with a sufficiently low moisture con- 
tent to carry safely through the Tropics can be raised. It 
is probable that with the development of the hog-raising 
industry, which has heretofore been neglected, a greater 
quantity of dent corn will be produced. 
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Some of the more common varieties and types of corn 
grown in Argentina are shown in the frontispiece of this 
volume, where a comparison is made with Boone County 
White and Brewer’s Yellow Dent corn, grown in the United 

States. The ears of the flint corn represented in this illus- 
tration were secured from a lot of corn placed on exhibition 
at a rural show held in Argentina. The two ears represent- 
ing the corn grown in the United States were selected from 
samples furnished by the Office of Corn Investigations of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The flint corn generally produced may be divided into two 
kinds, white and yellow. The white is the least grown, and 
only comparatively small quantities are found in commerce. 
Of the white corn the type known as “ morocho” is mostly 
grown. The kernels are smooth, flinty, and considerably 
smaller than the kernels of the white dent corn of the United 
States. Another type of white corn is known as “ perla,” 
the ears and kernels of which are only about half the size 
of the “morocho.” The yellow corn, of which there are 
several types, is by far the most important in the commerce 
of Argentina. The variety known as “maiz de harina” is 
a very starchy corn of a light-yellow color, or, as the name 
implies, corn for flour. The ears and kernels are larger than 
those of the true flint corns. This variety is grown only in 
small quantities in the extreme northern part of the grain 
belt, is used chiefly for making meal, and is consumed locally, 
little or none being found in commerce. The most common 
varieties of yellow corn are “ Canario,” “ Hiingaro,” “ Cuar- 
entén,” “Lombardo,” and “ Piamontés.” These varieties 
constitute by far the greatest part of the corn exported. The 
“ maiz polenta” is a Piedmontese variety and takes its name 
from polenta, a kind of mush or porridge which is eaten 
extensively by the Italians. After a few years this variety 
degenerates, losing its original red color and becomes nearly 
yellow. The “maiz cuarenton,” the kernels of which are very 
small and flat, presents a very fine appearance, especially 
when shelled, and frequently commands a premium over the 
ordinary yellow corn in some foreign markets in that the 
small kernels make it especially desirable for poultry and 
pigeon food. 
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Wheat is sown as early as May 15 and as late as Septem- 
ber 15. The greatest quantity is seeded during July and 
August, which is the middle of the Argentine winter. In the 
center of the wheat belt the harvest begins usually in De- 
cember, depending on the time of sowing and on the weather 
conditions prevailing throughout the growing season. Dur- 
ing the crop year of 1914-15 the harvest did not begin until 
January, and in some parts not until February. This, how- 
ever, Was an exceptionally late season. 

The flaxseed grown in the northern part of the cereal zone 
is usually harvested a little earlier than the main part of the 
oats or wheat crops. The harvesting of oats takes place at 
about the same period as wheat, the seeding being done in 
May, June, July, and August. 


HARVESTING AND THRASHING. 


The harvesting of wheat is accomplished by means of 
headers, binders, and Australian combined harvesters and 
thrashers. The latter are sometimes called “stripper har- 
vesters”” from the fact that the heads are stripped from the 
stalks without cutting the plants. The machine is equipped 
with a comb having fingers which are set just far enough 
apart to permit the plants to be drawn through until the 
heads are reached, at which time the latter are stripped from 
the straw by the aid of beaters revolving within a drum situ- 
ated above the rear of the comb. While passing through 
the machine the wheat is separated from the heads, cleaned, 
and finally deposited in a box having a capacity of several 
bushels, which is attached to the machine. From this box 
the wheat is sacked and left at convenient points in the field. 
Some machines are equipped for sacking the grain as it is 
thrashed, the bags being deposited in the field as they are 
filled. From 6 to § horses are generally used to draw 
the machine, and the operation may, under favorable condi- 
tions, be accomplished by one man, although at times an 
additional man or boy is required to assist in driving the 
horses. Where several machines are employed in one field, 
an extra man or two is required for sewing and piling the 
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bags of grain. While there are many disadvantages con- 
nected with the use of the “stripper harvester,” the great 
rapidity with which the work is done and the saving in cost 
of labor in gathering the crop are greatly in its favor when 
the conditions are right for its use. The essentials for the 
successful operation of this type of harvester are that the 
land should be reasonably level, the crop standing up well 
in the field, and the grain thoroughly ripe and dry. As 
soon as the crop reaches the proper stage there is a necessity 
_of completing the harvest as quickly as possible in order to 
prevent excessive loss due to the shattering of the grain. An 
illustration of this type of harvester is shown in Plate 
LXITII, figures 1 and 2. Grain harvested with a binder is 
usually thrashed from the shocks. Headed grain is stacked, 
generally without any covering (Pl. LXIV, fig. 1). Much 
damage is sometimes done to the grain in stacks. This was 
the case in 1915, when it was practically impossible to move 
the thrashing outfits, due to the extremely bad condition of 
the roads, so that much of the grain remained in the fields 
for several months before thrashing. According to the De- 
partment of Agriculture of Argentina, there were many 
stacks unthrashed on May 26, a very unusual occurrence, as 
generally the thrashing is completed by the last of February. 


CLASSES, VARIETIES, AND TYPES OF WHEAT. 


Although the wheats of Argentina are generally classed 
as soft wheats they more nearly resemble our varieties of 
hard red winter. The principal varieties are Barletta, Ruso, 
Italiano, Frances, Rieti, Tuzela, and Saldomé. These varie- 
ties have been grown for many years, and it is an unfortu- 
nate fact that very little attention has been paid to the selec- 
tion of seed wheat, so that the wheats have become very 
badly mixed, it being almost impossible to find pure types. 
Barletta is practically the only variety recognized in com- 
merce, the others being shipped simply as wheat or “ trigo de 
pan,” which means wheat for bread. The “ Bolsa” of Ro- 
sario has designated a special type of wheat; as “ Rosafé,” 
which is simply a commercial name given to the better wheats 
grown in the Rosario district and sold to Europe under that 
name. A number of varieties have been mixed and grown 
together in certain sections and erroneously called “ Hibrido ” 
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(hybrid). The cultivation of this wheat has increased quite 
rapidly, some agriculturists believing that they had a new 
variety. This wheat is also called “ Pampa,” from the fact 
that it is grown extensively in the Territory of La Pampa 
Central. Another variety grown only in small quantities, 
mainly in the northern part of the cereal zone and in the 
Province of San Juan, is known as “ Candeal.” This wheat, 
while probably a durum, more nearly resembles the wheats 
known commercially in the United States as Wild Goose 
wheat. The Candeal wheat is used almost exclusively in the 
manufacture of edible pastes, and very little of this class of 
wheat ever reaches the export markets. 


MARKETING. 


After shelling or thrashing, the grain is placed in bags and 
hauled directly to the railroad station, or it may be piled 
on the ground to await such transportation (Pl. LXTV, fig. 2). 
Many farmers do not haul their own grain to market, but 
hire regular teamsters to perform this service for a certain 
price per 100 kilos (220.5 pounds), the cost varying according 
to the length of haul and the condition of the roads. The 
prevailing tariff for hauling wheat is from 132 cents to 52 cents 
per bushel for each league. Generally, the grain is trans- 
ported to market in carts and wagons having immense wheels 
and drawn by horses or oxen. Anywhere from 8 to 16 horses 
are hitched to one wagon, pulling from every available place 
where a hook or ring may be fastened. This type of wagon 
is said to be necessary, owing to the frequently bad condition 
of the roads (Pl. LXV, fig. 1). During the periods of dry 
weather the roads usually become fairly good, and in such 
cases it is possible to use a wagon with smaller wheels. Such 
a wagon is shown in Plate LXV, figure 2. 

On arrival at the station, the grain is weighed on a small 
platform scale and inspected and received by the local buyer, 
after which it is stored in a warehouse or shed or piled 
alongside the railroad tracks to await shipment to the 
terminal market (Pl. LXVI, figs. 1, 2, and 3). 

The only means of drying damp grain which has begun to 
show signs of deterioration is to spread it out on the floor 
of the warehouse or on a canvas placed on the ground out- 
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side the warehouse, as commercial grain driers are not yet 
available. 

In transporting grain from country stations to the export 
markets both box cars and flat cars are utilized. The latter 
when loaded with grain are covered with tarpaulins, as 
shown in Plate LXIV, figure 3. Very little grain in Argen- 
tina is hauled by rail for a distance greater than 300 miles. 
The freight tariffs for hauling grain on the railroads are 
based on the metric ton of 2,205 pounds. The information 
given in the table herewith will give an idea of the rates in 
force in 1914 on one of the principal lines which traverses the 
corn belt extensively. 


Haamples of railroad freight rates on corn in Argentina. 


Approximate 


Approximate | Rate in cents distance from | ate in cents 


distance from 
Stal | (U. S.) per 100 Paka 1 (U.S.) per 100 
Sse pounds. | apg pom) "pounds. 


Miles Miles 
10 3.87 252 
48 5.90 305 
98 8.52 355 
127 9. 98 403 
148 10.52 470 
174 11.22 502 
200 11. 87 575 


Grain received at the export market may be loaded directly 
aboard ship by means of electric elevators leading from the 
car door to the hatchway or carried aboard by “ peones” 
(laborers). If the grain is to be shipped in bulk, the bags 
are opened at the hatchway. If shipment is not made im- 
mediately, the grain is taken from the cars and stored in 
warehouses or piled outside (Pl. LXVII, fig. 1). At many 
places on the River Parana, where the banks are high above 
the water, the loading is done by means of “ canaletas” 
(chutes), leading from the warehouses to the ship’s deck. 
During rainy or damp weather the chutes and hatchways 
are covered with canvas to prevent the bags from becoming 
wet (Pl. LXVII, fig. 2). 


GRAIN STORAGE FACILITIES. 
While there are a few terminal grain elevators located at 
Rosario, Buenos Aires, and Bahia Blanca, only a com- 
paratively small amount of grain is handled through this 
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type of storage except at Bahia Blanca (Pl. LXVILI, fig. 3), 
where the capacity of the elevators is much greater than at 
Rosario or at Buenos Aires (P]. LX VIII, fig.1). The eleva- 
tor storage capacity for the whole country, all of which is 
located in the ports, possibly would not exceed 8,000,000 
bushels. The total grain storage available, including sheds 
and warehouses throughout the country, is approximately 
211,000,000 bushels, of which 16,800,000 is located at the ex- 
port points. 

A number of projects for the construction of country and 
terminal elevators have been discussed. Recently a project 
was submitted to the National Congress, which calls for the 
construction of a system of public elevators. At the present 
time there are possibly not more than three or four country 
elevators in the whole of the grain belt (Pl. LX VIII, fig. 2), 
and these have been built only within the past few years. 
This is a question of great importance to the Argentine pro- 
ducer, as without elevators no facilities are available for the | 
proper cleaning of grain or for the conditioning and han- 
dling of damp or deteriorated grain. The heavy discounts 
assessed against damp grain are largely due to the costly 
and impracticable method of drying by spreading the grain 
cut on the ground (Pl. LXVITI, fig. 3). It would be impos- 
sible to give an accurate statement of the losses to the pro- 
ducers caused by the system of handling grain in bags in- 
stead of the bulk system, as employed in the United States 
and Canada. That the bag system is expensive is fully 
realized when it is considered that the sacks alone cost the 
producer from 12 to 15 cents each, and to this must be added 
the cost of handling, which is necessarily greater than if 
handled through elevators in bulk. 


CLASSIFICATION, INSPECTION, AND GRAIN CONTRACTS. 


In Argentina there is no system of grading grain such as 
is known in the United States. Practically all of the export 
grain is handled by five or six large export firms, some of 
which have their agents in the principal grain-shipping sta- 
tions, who buy direct from farmers, local dealers, and com- 
mission merchants. 

The “CAmara Gremial de Cereales” of the commercial 
organization of Buenos Aires known as the “ Bolsa de Com- 
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ercio”’ has formulated a contract for the use of its members 
in the buying and selling of grain. According to the gen- 
eral rules governing this contract, wheat is bought and sold 
to be sound, dry, and clean; to have a certain specific weight, 
the standard being 80 kilos per hectoliter, or approximately 
62.2 pounds per Winchester bushel. Deliveries may be made 
of wheat weighing 5 pounds less than standard or other 
specified weight, with corresponding discounts. Likewise, 

a premium is given if the wheat weighs more than that 
specified 1 in the contract. 

Flaxseed sales and purchases are made on the Sac of 4 
per cent foreign material, with a tolerance up to 8 per cent. 
The Camara Gremial makes up a monthly average of the 
samples received, which forms the basis of quality. 

Oats are sold on the basis of average quality, with an 
allowance of 6 per cent of black oats, 3 per cent of foreign 
material and 3 per cent of barley being considered as the 
basis for foreign material, other grains, etc. Oats contain- 
ing a maximum of 5 per cent of foreign material, 5 per cent 
of barley, and 10 per cent of black oats are deliverable, with 
corresponding discounts. When the specific weight is de- 
clared in the contract, a maximum tolerance, equivalent to 
approximately 3.1 pounds per bushel, is allowed, with cor- 
responding discounts. The usual standard for specific 
weight is equivalent to 364 pounds per Winchester bushel. 

Maize is sold on the basis of the terms sound, dry, and 
clean, and in practice the following additional classifications 
are usually made: 

(1) Sound, dry, and clean, according to season. 

(2) “ Fresco,” i. e., damp maize, but cool. The usual discount 
ts 7 cents per bushel. 

(3) “Tale Quale” includes corn which may be very damp, 
but free of heat and badly mold-damaged grains. The 
usual discount is 102 cents per bushel. 

Grain is sold to Europe chiefly on the La Plata rye terms 
contract, which provides that the seller shall guarantee the 
condition of the grain on arrival in Europe. Differences 
arising out of the contract are arbitrated in Europe, usually 
in London. Another form of La Plata contract is known as 
the “Tale Quale contract,” which stipulates that shipment 
must be made in good condition but “tale quale” as regards 
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condition on arrival. The quality of the grain shipped on 
either contract must be a fair average of the season’s ship- 
ments or in accordance with sealed samples, taken at the 
time and place of shipment. 


WAREHOUSE CERTIFICATES. 


In October, 1914, a national law, known as the law of 
warrants and certificates of deposit, was enacted. By the 
provisions of this law certificates of deposit and warrants 
may be issued by duly authorized warehousemen, provided 
that they have previously conformed to certain specified 
conditions as established by the Government for the grain 
which they have taken in store. Such certificates of deposits 
and warrants are negotiable and may be discounted at the 
banks or by the concerns issuing the certificates. This law, 
which applies to practically all products which are stored, 
promises to be of immense benefit in the commercial handling 
of grain. 


IMPROVEMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF NATIVE 
PASTURES IN THE WEST. 


(Plates LXIX—LXXTI.) 
By James T. JARDINE, Inspector of Grazing, U. S. Forest Service. 
THE CALL FOR PASTURE. 


PROBLEM: of steadily increasing importance to almost 
every owner of live stock in the range States is the 
problem of impvoving and efficiently managing native pas- 
ture lands. Indirectly, but not less surely, it affects the meat 
and wool industries and every consumer of their products. 
For many years in the West there was room for the ex- 
pansion of the range stock industry. Large areas of unused 
grazing lands awaited the coming of the stockman. Only 
part of the pasturage which nature had provided in such 
seeming abundance was utilized. by the herds which grazed 
in the western country. But this is no longer the case. From 
the desert to the line of perpetual snow there is now little 
unused range. Grazing, too, has in most cases been un- 
restricted, with consequent injury to the forage growth. 
This has gone on until it is evident that, to maintain the 
production of even the present number of live stock under 
the range industry, run-down ranges must be improved and 
an efficient system of native pasture management worked 
out. In short, it will be necessary not only to build up the 
range lands, but to keep them at their maximum carrying 
capacity once that is done. There is urgent call for such 
measures now, but this call will become steadily stronger as 
settlement advances into the stock country and range pasture 
is needed for the farm herd to supplement the pasturage 
and feed crops produced on the cultivated land. 

A very few figures will show the magnitude of the pasture 
problem west of the Mississippi. There practically all of the 
land in farms classed by the census as unimproved, some 
252,000,000 acres, or more than 60 per cent of all such land 
in the United States, is of value for grazing and in use by 
stock. Of the public lands, some 110,000,000 acres within the 
National Forests carry live stock, mainly as summer range. 
Outside the National Forests, practically all the public land, 
not less than 300,000,000 acres, is used for grazing purposes. 
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All told, then, the problem of improving and maintaining 
native pastures in the range States extends, in a broad sense, 
to something over 660,000,000 acres of land—nearly one and 
one-half times the area in the United States that is cultivated 
and cropped. 


CONDITION OF NATIVE PASTURE LANDS IN THE WEST. 


What has taken place, and is still taking place, on many 
of the privately owned native pastures is a gradual but steady 
decline in their carrying capacity. Data collected by the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station show that in that 
State in 1910 the average area of grazing land required per 
steer was 3.80 acres and in 1914, 6.55 acres, an increase of 
72 per cent. Along with this go a corresponding increase 
of 31 per cent in the pasture rent per steer and a decrease of 
24 per cent in the income per acre. Kansas has 2 acres of 
pasture land to every 3 acres cultivated and cropped. 
Though largely unsuited for cultivation, these pasture lands 
have reached a total valuation of approximately $400,000,000 
for grazing purposes. This figure gives some idea of how 
important, from a money standpoint, is the problem of 
bringing the lands back to their former degree of usefulness 
and keeping them there. 

What is true of Kansas is in all probability true of other 
western States where large areas of privately owned pasture 
lands have been in more or less continuous use for spring 
and summer grazing. This would not necessarily be the 
case, however, with private pastures in connection with 
farms in the range States, where the unimproved part 
of the farm or ranch is used in late fail, winter, and a 
short time in spring to supplement public domain and 
National Forest range, with the result that the stock are off 
the private pastures during a good portion of the growing 
season and the vegetation has a chance to mature and so to 
stand heavy grazing in fall and winter. Where this is so, the 
unprotected public lands must be looked to for a comparison 
with the private pastures which are used throughout the 
season each year. 

The average carrying capacity of the 300,000,000 acres of 
public lands outside of the National Forests is to-day prob- 
ably 25 per cent below what it was originally. That this esti- 
mate is conservative can be told by the degree of improve- 
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ment in forage crops and increase in carrying capacity which 
follows restricted grazing or total protection of the range. 

The lands used for grazing purposes within National For- 
ests are gradually being brought back to something like their 
original condition by the grazing management which has 
been developed during the past 10 years. Between 1907 and 
1914 the average acreage per animal was reduced about 14 
per cent. As a matter of fact, the average increase in 
carrying capacity of ranges which were run down in 1907 
may be set at not less than 30 per cent. In many instances 
the lands now bear several times the amount of vegetation 
which existed when they were first placed under management. 

Decrease or increase in carrying capacity is the direct but 
not the only measure of deterioration or improvement in a 
pasture. The character and amount of vegetation has a 
great deal to do with the producing capacity of the lands 
and with the control of mud-laden flood waters which mean 
damage, or even destruction, to lands and improvements fur- 
ther along the drainage. Evidence of such damage, varying 
from shoe-string rills to gullies and large washes, is com- 
mon enough, not only on the unprotected public lands, but 
on the rolling and hilly privately owned pastures. With 
decrease in the cover of vegetation, rapid run-off and erosion 
is increased, and the surface drainage carries off not only 
the much-needed moisture but the soil as well. While the 
damage thus brought about is generally realized in a vague 
way, the tendency seems to be to underestimate it, just as it 
is the tendency to neglect the pasture lands as things which 
can take care of themselves. 


CAUSES OF PASTURE DETERIORATION. 
Overstocking and premature grazing go together as the 
most direct causes of deterioration in western pastures. 
Lack of well-distributed watering places and unnecessary 
or improper handling of the stock, though less important 
than overstocking and premature grazing, often operate to 
bring about a marked reduction in carrying capacity. 


OVERSTOCKING. 


Upon the public lands outside of the National Forests, and 
upon the National Forest lands before they were placed under 
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management, the only limit to the number of stock grazed 
was usually the number available. No consideration was 
given to the matter of carrying capacity. This same prac- 
tice continued to some extent even after the lands passed to 
private ownership and were placed under fence. The more 
common practice on private lands, however, has been to 
put on all the stock that the range would carry and turn 
them off in fair to good condition, in the belief that if the 
stock came off in satisfactory shape the range was not over- 
stocked or injured. This is true, provided the season of 
grazing is limited so as to give the vegetation a chance to do 
more than merely produce a few leaves, which are eaten as 
soon as they are long enough to crop. It is not true if the 
stock are turned on the pasture lands as soon as there is 
enough green feed for them to live on and kept there, to 
the apparent capacity of the pasture, as long as they can 
remain in fairly good condition. The fact that this has been 
the method followed accounts for the decrease in carrying 
capacity of many private pastures, when the owners believed 
that the lands were not overstocked. Animals which are 
allowed to graze the green feed of the choice forage plants 
nearly as fast as it grows may, for the time being, get enough 
to eat, but to rob the plants continuously of this foliage robs 
them also of their laboratory for manufacturing plant food, 
and they are gradually starved out of existence. The change, 
perhaps, is not noticeable during any one year, but in a 
period of 5 or more years the better forage plants are greatly 
reduced, if not killed out, and their place taken by less 
desirable grasses and weeds. 

The condition of the stock, therefore, is not in itself a 
safe way to judge whether a range is overstocked or not. 
Tt works well enough on winter pastures which have been 
protected during the growing season, and it works moder- 
ately well on National Forest ranges where the stock are 
not put on until the vegetation is well along in its short 
period of growth. It can be used also on spring and fall 
pastures where the stock are taken off early in the growing 
season and put back after the vegetation has matured. It 
does not work, however, where the stock are on the pasture 
to its apparent capacity during all or the greater part of the 
growing period of the main forage plants. Where this is 
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the case the number of stock must be reduced materially 
below the number which can be kept in good condition, if 
the pasture is to be kept up. 


PREMATURE GRAZING. 


Until a few years ago premature grazing was generally 
understood to mean grazing in early spring, while the 
ground was still soft enough to make it certain that a great 
deal of the vegetation would be destroyed or badly injured 
by trampling. It is now realized that this is only a limited 
view. If the maximum stand of forage plants which are 
naturally dominant on a pasture is to be maintained under 
annual grazing, it would seem that the land should be 
grazed only after approximately the time of year when 
these plants mature their seeds. This, however, is not prac- 
ticable. Therefore, to approach it as nearly as possible 
consistent with the whole plan of: live stock, farm, and. pas- 
ture management is the problem to be worked out. When 
the season of grazing that will give the vegetation the great- 
est chance to grow, consistent with the profitable handling 
of the stock, is decided upon, then, and not until then, can 
the number of stock a given pasture will carry be con- 
sistently estimated. It should be determined finally by 
careful observation of the range, not the stock, over a period 
of from 3 to 5 years. 


WATERING PLACES. 


Lack of well-distributed watering places, each with ample 
water for the stock which may drift to it, results in over- 
grazing and excessive trampling around the watering places 
which do exist. The area of pasture injured in this way will 
depend upon the distance between water and upon topogra- 
phy. At best there will be slight damage, especially in cattle 
pastures. In extreme cases observed on cattle range in com- 
paratively level country the denudation or material decrease 
in vegetation gradually extends outward from the water a 
distance of at least 6 miles. On many of the smaller private 
pastures decrease in carrying capacity due to this cause may 
seem negligible. It operates, however, to reduce the average 
productiveness of the whole pasture, just as small unculti- 
vated spots bring down the average yield of a cultivated 
field, and efficient management must take it into account. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE TO IMPROVE NATIVE PASTURE 
LAND. 

If run-down pastures or ranges are to be brought up to 
their original or maximum productiveness, they must, of 
course, be seeded to forage plants. This must be done either 
artificially with seed available on the market, or by manag- 
ing the pastures so they will reseed themselves with the better 
species of existing native vegetation. If artificial seeding were 
economically practicable, as it is in the case of cultivated lands, 
the depletion of pastures would be a matter of less concern. 

For many years the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has conducted experiments in artificially reseeding 
worn-out or run-down native pasture lands in the West, but 
practical results are limited to a small acreage of lands where 
soil and moisture conditions are very favorable, and even on 
such lands it is frequently a question whether the increase in 
forage, or the saving of time in securing revegetation, will 
justify the expense of seeding. 

The improvement and maintenance of the forage crop, 
then, must be accomplished largely through management 
which will meet the requirements of the desirable native 
plants so that they can maintain themselves and reseed as 
often as necessary. The gist of the whole matter is that the 
requirements of the vegetation which makes up the forage 
crop on the pasture lands must be studied and taken into 
account in working out a system of grazing management. 

Studies of this kind were undertaken by the Forest Sery- 
ice of the United States Department of Agriculture in 
1907 on depleted ranges of a National Forest area in north- 
eastern Oregon, with the object of developing a plan of 
using the range which would harmonize the requirements 
of the vegetation and the requirements of successful live- 
stock management in the greatest possible degree. The re- 
quirements of the important range forage plants and the 
essential factors, including grazing, which affect their 
growth and reproduction, were carefully studied over a 
period of 5 years. 

With the data thus secured, a system of grazing known 
in the Forest Service as “deferred grazing” was planned 
and put into effect on a practical scale. It was found, for 
example, that approximately one-fourth of the grazing sea- 
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Fic. 1.—EARLY SUMMER GRAZING ON NATIONAL FOREST RANGE IN MONTANA. 


The carrying capacity of National Forest ranges has been increased 14 per cent by im- 
provement in management since 1907, and in addition the ranges now produce a large 
percentage of fat stock where formerly only feeders were turned off. 


Fic. 2.—AREA LARGELY DENUDED OF VEGETATIVE COVER. 


From this area of approximately 10 acresatan elevation of 10,000 feet in Utah a rainfall of 
0.70 inch, which fell in 55 minutes on July 21, 1915, washed off 716.92 cubic feet of air- 
dried sediment—about 25 tons. 
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Fic. 1.—GRASSLAND IN NEW MExico ERODING AS A RESULT OF THE VEGETATION 
HAVING BEEN DESTROYED BY OVERGRAZING. 


Reestablishment of the vegetation and checking erosion are difficult on such areas. 


Fia. 2.—GRAMA GRASS RANGE ON THE JORNADA PLAINS OF NEW Mexico. 


This range has improved 33 per cent since April, 1913, primarily as a result of light 
stocking during the growing season. 
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Fic. 1.—CATTLE RANGE IN CALIFORNIA WHICH INCREASED 15 PER CENT IN 
CARRYING CAPACITY BY APPLYING THE DEFERRED GRAZING SYSTEM FOR 
THREE SEASONS. 


Fig. 2.—FOOTHILL GRASSLAND OF OREGON GRAZED IN SPRING AND FALL BUT 
ALLOWED TO REST DURING THE MAIN PART OF THE GROWING SEASON, AND 
AS A RESULT IS IN EXCELLENT CONDITION. 
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Fic. 1.—FOoTHILL GRASSLAND OF OREGON REDUCED TO THREE-TENTHS OF 
A GROUN!) COVER AS A RESULT OF YEARLONG GRAZING FOR A NUMBER OF 
YEARS. 


A great deal of the fine surface soil has been washed off. The remaining bunches of grass 
are protected against grazing, as shown in the figure following. 


\-= 


Fic. 2.—THE GRASS REMAINING ON THE RANGE SHOWN IN THE PRECEDING 
FIGURE IS PROTECTED AGAINST GRAZING BY PRICKLY PEAR. 
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son remained after the important range plants had matured 
seed. Accordingly, an area equivalent to one-fourth the 
carrying capacity allotted to a band of sheep was protected 
against grazing until the important plants on it had matured 
seed. After seed maturity the first year the area was heavily 
grazed, so that the sheep might aid in planting the seed by 
trampling it into the ground. During the second year, or~ 
during the first season after a crop of fertile seed was pro- 
duced, the area protected the first year was again protected 
until after seed maturity, when it was only moderately grazed 
in order to give the seedling plants from the first year’s seed 
crop a chance to develop a good root system before they 
were subjected to trampling. Where the vegetation at the 
beginning was vigorous enough to produce a crop of fertile 
seed the first year, the one-fourth of the range selected for 
reseeding was protected until after seed maturity for two 
seasons only. It was then grazed early in the season, and 
another one-fourth was reseeded by keeping the stock off 
’ until after seed maturity each year for two years. In the 
same way each one-fourth of the range was reseeded natu- 
rally, without depriving the stock of the forage on any part 
of the range any year. 

Where the vegetation was badly overgrazed at the begin- 
ning it was found that two seasons of protection until after 
seed maturity was necessary before the original plants became 
vigorous enough to produce a crop of fertile seed. In such 
cases it took 4 years to accomplish what was accomplished in 
2 years where the original vegetation was vigorous enough to 
produce a crop of fertile seed the first season of protection. 

A study was made to determine the improvement in vege- 
tation secured under this plan of management as compared 
with similar range grazed throughout the season each year, 
and also with fenced areas not grazed at all. At the end of . 
the third year it was found that the reproduction from seed 
was five and one-half times greater on the lands grazed after 
seed maturity each of the three seasons than on the areas 
totally protected against grazing, while the reproduction 
of good forage species was much greater. 

It was found that establishment of seedlings depends very 
largely upon the thoroughness with which the seed is 
planted. Similarly, it was found that nearly all fertile 
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seeds will germinate on the surface of the ground, but the 
resulting plants are unable to extend their root systems deep 
enough to reach the moist lower soil, so that where the sur- 
face layer of soil dries out early in the season, as it does on 
most of the range lands, the young plants die from drought. 
This is what happened on the lands totally protected against 
grazing, and as a result a large percentage of the reproduc- 
tion was made up of less valuable plants, the seeds of which 
are provided with contrivances which work them into the 
ground. On the area grazed after seed maturity the sheep 
trampled a good deal of the seed into the ground and re- 
production as a consequence was much better. 

Following the Oregon experiments the system of deferred 
grazing has been tested out elsewhere on both cattle and 
sheep ranges, and both practically and experimentally, with 
results that confirm those secured in Oregon. In a three- 
years’ test on early summer overgrazed sheep range in Wy- 
oming, the total vegetation on range grazed each year after 
seed maturity increased at least 100 per cent, and of this at — 
the end of three years 80 per cent was made up of the best 
forage plants. On an adjoining area protected against graz- 
ing for three seasons the total vegetation increased 80 per 
cent, while the proportion of desirable forage plants at the 
end of the test was only about 25 per cent. Adjoining range, 
grazed season-long each of the three years, had only one-half 
as much total vegetation as the area grazed each year after 
seed maturity, not more than 22 per cent of which was made 
up of the best forage plants. 

On desert grass range of the Jornada Plains in southern 
New Mexico an area of 35,686 acres was fenced in April, 
1913. During the mam summer growing seasons of 1913 
and 1914 it was stocked with cattle only to about one-fifth 
to one-third of its carrying capacity, in order to give the 
vegetation a chance to develop and produce seed. During the 
remaining 8 months or so of each year the area carried stock 
to about its existing capacity. In the summer of 1915 the 
actual number of good forage plants per unit area, according 
to experimental count, was 33 per cent greater on the fenced 
area than on the outside range. Further, the height growth 
of the vegetation in the pasture exceeded the growth of 
that outside by from 2 to 6 inches. When the area was fenced 
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in 1913 it was in poorer condition than the outside range is 
at present, for the latter has recuperated as the result of 
two exceptionally good years for forage growth in New 
Mexico. The improvement in the pasture is largely the 
result of protection during the summer growing season, 
and shows what can be accomplished even where growing 
conditions are less favorable than on the majority of pasture 
lands. 

The principles of deferred grazing are being applied on 
National Forest ranges as rapidly as possible, and the results 
in practice bear out those secured experimentally. Where it 
is not possible to defer grazing until the vegetation matures 
seed, it is planned to give each part of the range in turn its 
chance for the maximum undisturbed growth consistent with 
use. It is firmly believed that the maximum continuous 
carrying capacity of the range can not be maintained with- 
out the application of the principle of deferred grazing. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING AND MANAGING NATIVE 
PASTURES. 

The principles just discussed may be summarized into the 
following points for application in the management and 
improvement of native pasture lands in the range States, 
especially lands under fence: 

(1) Avoid grazing any of the pasture while the ground 
is wet in spring and the principal forage plants are just be- 
ginning growth. 

(2) Limit the number of stock to what it is believed the 
whole area. will support, at least in good condition for 
feeders. 

(3) Apply-the principles of deferred grazing as nearly as 
possible. 

(4) Control and distribute the stock by fences, well- 
distributed watering places, and salt troughs, so as to mini- 
mize handling, natural travel, or congregating in large 
herds. In other words, work for open, quiet grazing, uni- 
formly distributed over the entire area. 

(5) Watch the vegetation on the area as a whole to find 
out whether the best forage plants are increasing or de- 
creasing, and increase or decrease the number of stock as 
may be necessary to bring the pasture, or each compartment 
of it, to its maximum forage production. 
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With the limited information available, it is difficult to 
set a time limit for the protection of the pasture lands before 
grazing begins in the spring. In the arid and semihumid 
sections stock should probably be kept off for approximately 
2 weeks after growth of the main forage plants begins. 
Where moisture is abundant throughout a long growing 
season, this feature is not.so important. If the pasture land 
is an important part of the farm, it will in most cases pay in 
the end to feed the stock the extra 2 weeks in the spring, 
in order to give the vegetation a chance to get a good start. 
This period of protection is merely tentative, and may be 
materially changed as a result of further experiment and 
observation. The essential peint is that some measure of 
protection at the beginning of the growing season is essen- 
tial in intensive pasture management. 

With grazing restricted at the beginning of the season, it 
is believed that when the stock is allowed to run over the 
whole of the pasture, limiting the number to what the area 
will carry and turn off in good feeder condition, is sufficient 
protection against overstocking to begin with. 

As an illustration of the practical application of deferred 
grazing, take, for example, a pasture of 600 acres. It should 
be divided by cross fences into, say, three compartments of 
approximately 200 acres each, arranged so as to give the best 
distribution of water and shade. Beginning in 1916, for 
example, area No. 1 should be grazed first, No. 2 second, and 
area No. 3 should not be grazed until the important forage 
plants have set seed. It may then be grazed heavily. In 
1917 area No. 2 should be grazed first, area No. 1 second, and 
area No. 3 should again be protected until the important 
forage plants have set seed, and should then be grazed only 
moderately, in order to avoid as far as practicable the de- 
struction of young plants by grazing or trampling. In 1918, 
area No. 1 should be grazed first, area No. 3 second, and area 
No. 2 should be protected until the important forage plants 
have set seed. It should then be grazed heavily. In 1919, 
area No. 3 should be grazed first, area No. 1 second, and area 
No. 2 should again be protected until the plants have set 
seed, and then be grazed moderately. In 1920, area No. 3 
should be grazed first, area No. 2 second, and area No. 1 
protected until the important forage plants have set seed, 
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and then be grazed heavily. In 1921, area No. 2 should be 
grazed first, area No. 3 second, and area No. 1 moderately 
grazed after the plants have set seed. The period 1922 to 
1927 should be a repetition of the plan for 1916 to 1921, ex- 
cept that in 1922 area No. 2 should be grazed first instead of 
second, and area No. 1 second instead of first, in order to 
give the young plants on area No. 1 the additional advan- 
tage of protection during the fore part of the season, so that 
they may become thoroughly established. The management 
throughout the period is more concretely shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 
Order of grazing. 


Year. | Not. | No. | Nos. || Ye | wot, | Nova | Nood. 
| 
1916 | First....| Second..| Third. 1920 | Third...} Second..| First. 
1917 | Second..| First....| Third. 1921 | Third...} First....| Second. | 
1918 | First....| Third...} Second. 1922 | Second..| First....| Third. 
1919 | Second..| Third...| First. | 


By following this plan the various portions of the range 
will be given not only equal chance to reseed but equal pro- - 
tection against grazing during the fore part of the growing 
season. Should one part of a pasture be in greater need of 
building up than another, it may be advisable to vary the 
plan in a way to secure a maximum crop over the whole area 
-as soon as practicable. It is possible, too, that the character 
of the vegetation, the soil, and moisture conditions may be 
slightly different on different parts of the area, so that one 
part will be more in need of protection than another. <A 
knowledge of the individual case is necessary in order to de- 
cide what variation should be made, but if the principles 
involved are clear, this should not be a difficult matter. 

The advantages of readily available water and salt and of 
quiet handling, with equal chance for the individual animals 
in feed lots, are well known to stockmen. The same ad- 
vantages apply to the animals in the pasture, and the object 
should be to obtain them as far as practicable. 

The same observation should be given the pasture lands to 
determine both change in amount of vegetation and in spe- 
cies as the farmer gives his alfalfa land to determine the 
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density of the stand and the amount of weeds present. To 
facilitate observations of this character, a plot about 2 rods 
square should be fenced in each typical part of the pasture. 
Stock should be kept off these check plots at all times, so 
that the vegetation will have the best opportunity for 
growth. By careful comparison of the forage within these 
protected areas and on the adjoining pasture, it will be pos- 
sible at any time to tell whether the pasture is or is not 
approximately at a maximum, both as to density of vegeta- 
tion and species. For accurate comparison, the number of 
plants, size of plants, and general vigor for each species 
per unit area should be determined; but generally careful 
observation without counts should show whether or not the 
best practical results in carrying capacity are being secured. 
The loss of pasturage on the inclosed plots and the cost of 
the fences and their maintenance will amount to but little 
charged against the pasture as a whole. 

The acreage of native pasture lands where it will pay to 
seed cultivated forage plants are so limited by soil and 
moisture conditions that definite suggestions as to where 
such seeding will pay are not given here. A better plan will 
be for the individual to ask advice of the United States 
Department of Agriculture or the State agricultural experi- 
ment station for his own specific case. 

It has been pointed out that while the damage due to 
erosion is generally recognized, the character and extent of 
this damage are not always fully appreciated. The rills, gul- . 
lies, and larger washes are plain enough, but the removal of 
a sheet of good soil from the surface of large areas by wind, 
water, and other factors is apparent only after careful obser- 
vation. Yet itis important. The first step in checking dam- 
age of this character is to restore the native vegetation of the 
pasture. The suggestions already made relative to grazing 
management should accomplish this, if it can be accom- 
plished. When the vegetation on the area as a whole has 
been restored, engineering work to fill up washes and gullies 
may be advisable. Engineering methods without restoration 
and protection of the vegetative cover, however, will be 
expensive and not productive of the best results. 


HOW SEED TESTING HELPS THE FARMER. 


By E. Brown, 
Botanist in Charge of the Seed Laboratory, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


VEN under the most favorable conditions crop produc- 

tion is uncertain, depending as it does on so many fac- 

tors partially or wholly beyond the control of the farmer. 

Agricultural advancement is largely a matter of overcoming 
the factors of uncertainty. 

The natural conditions of climate must be accepted as they 
are, although their effect, as well as the condition of the soil, 
can be modified through drainage, irrigation, cultivation, 
fertilization, and crop rotation. One of the chief factors in 
crop production, however, and one which can be fully con- 
trolled, is the quality of the seed planted. 

The farmer who uses seed that has been carefully tested 
and found to be of good quality knows that under favorable 
conditions a good stand will be obtained in the field. It is 
poor economy for him to invest the money and labor neces- 
sary for the production of a crop and overlook the poe 
sibility of failure through the use of poor seed. 

While valuable varieties and strains of our cultivated 
crops are being brought into use through breeding, selection, 
and introduction, comparatively little is being done to im- 
prove the quality of the seeds of those commonly cultivated 
varieties with which most of our farming land is seeded. 

The judging of seed corn and testing it for germination 
have come to be the chief features of corn shows and play 
a prominent part in all present-day agricultural education, 
but the seeds of the small grains have received too little 
attention, while grass, clover, and other forage-plant seeds 
have been for the most part neglected. It is in connection 
with these latter seeds, with which the farmer is not familiar, 
that seed testing is of most service to agriculture. 

The greater part of the seed sown on American farms, 
aside from cereals, corn, and cotton, is not produced on the 
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farm where it is used, but is gathered together from all 
parts of the world by wholesale seedsmen, is mixed, re- 
cleaned, and graded to suit the demand at the time, and 
then distributed to the localities where it is used. The 
farmer is told little about the place of origin and often less 
about the quality of the seed purchased. 

Seed testing furnishes a means of pointing out to the 
farmer certain features that determine to a large extent the 
value of any particular lot of seed. Few farmers will buy 
seed if they know that only one-third or one-fourth of it will 
grow, but seed of this quality is being imported and sold 
to our farmers every year. The farmer who buys clover or 
alfalfa or timothy or orchard-grass seed but once a year is 
not able to judge the quality of the seed for himself. He 
is in need of information as to the kind or variety he is 
buying, whether it is adulterated with cheaper and perhaps 
useless substitutes, what proportion of it may be expected 
to produce plants under favorable field conditions, and 
whether it contains the seeds of weeds which may become 
troublesome. All of this information is necessary before 
he can be reasonably sure of producing a good crop. Under 
present conditions this information is not generally fur- 
nished by seedsmen in such a way that it is of service to 
the farmer. 


INEFFICIENT SEED LAWS. 


Twenty-six States have passed laws regulating the sale 
of seeds, and in most of them certain labels indicating 
quality are demanded, but the information thus conveyed 
is meager at best and is required only when sales are made 
within the State. In only one State has there been an 
attempt to apply the provisions of the law to keeping out 
of its boundaries seeds which would not be permitted sale 
within them. No statement of quality is required with the 
large proportion of agricultural seeds sold from one State 
into another. 

Seed testing gives the seedsman accurate information about 
the seeds he is selling and makes it possible for him to con- 
duct his business with that intelligent interest which has 
too often been lacking, but which is rapidly becoming neces- 
sary to the successful seed merchant. Through the increased 
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GERMINATION OF IMPORTED CRIMSON CLOVER SEED. 
A, Worthless seed—mostly dead; B, good seed—germinated well. 
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Fia. 1.— WINTER RAPE—GOOD GROWTH OF SUCCULENT 
FORAGE. 


Fla. 2.—OiL SEED RAPE—GONE TO Fic. 3.—TURNIP RAPE—LITTLE FOR- 
SEED; LITTLE FORAGE LEFT. AGE COMPARED TO WINTER RAPE; 
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PLANTS FROM THREE TYPES OF SEED IMPORTED AS RAPE. 
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attention that is given to the importance of good seed the 
general quality of commercial seed has greatly improved, 
the demand for high-grade seeds is increasing, and more of 
the refuse which was formerly sold as seed is now cleaned 
out and destroyed; but there is still much to be desired. 
Under present conditions each farmer must get for himself 
information as to the quality of the seed he is sowing; other- 
wise, poor stands and crop failures will frequently follow. 


IMPORTED SEEDS. 


Through the enforcement of the seed importation act the 
quality of the seeds brought into the United States has 
greatly improved. This act prohibits the importation of 
the seeds specified only when they are adulterated or unfit 
for seeding purposes as defined in the act, but it does not 
prohibit the importation of seed’ that is dead or that con- 
tains large quantities of chaff and dirt. Before this act 
became a law it was not uncommon for red and alsike 
clover and alfalfa seed which was worthless for seeding 
purposes to be imported. The United States had become a 
favorite market for European seed screenings. Conditions 
are now changing, and seedsmen are commonly making their 
foreign purchases on the basis of the seed importation act, 
so that few lots of low-grade seed unfit for entry under that 
act are being offered for import. When an occasional lot of 
such seed is now brought to the United States it is either 
returned to the country of origin or cleaned in bond under 
customs supervision and the cleanings exported or denatured. 

Tests of samples of foreign seed received through the 
Customs Service show that between July 1, 1914, and Oc- 
tober 1, 1915, over 300,000 pounds of light-weight orchard- 
grass seed were imported which contained an average of 
only 28 per cent of seed, the remainder being chaff and dirt. 
Nearly 2,500,000 pounds of the crimson-clover seed imported 
during the 6 months following April 1, 1915, contained an 
average of only 54 per cent of live seed, and of this the 
germination of 500,000 pounds averaged but 38 percent. (See 
Pl. LXXIII.) In other words, enough orchard-grass seed 
was imported to sow 20,000 acres and enough crimson-clover 
seed to sow 120,000 acres, none of which could be expected 
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to produce a stand in the field when used at a normal rate 
of seeding. Dead crimson-clover seed can not be effectively 
separated from live seed, and both the crimson-clover and 
orchard-grass seed were imported at such prices that the 
good seed in these shipments cost more than the best grade 
of seed on the market at the time. All of this crimson- 
clover seed of low vitality and chaffy orchard-grass seed is 
sold to the farmer without recleaning. While the indi- 
vidual farmer can protect himself from the use of such 
worthless seed by having each lot tested before he sows it, 
such seed should not be allowed to come into the country. 
Its importation can result only in profit to the dealer selling 
it and the loss of the crop to the farmer who sows it. 

The United States annually imports from 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000 pounds of winter rape seed, most of it coming 
from the Netherlands. Owing to an embargo placed on the 
exportation of rape seed by the Netherlands in the spring 
of 1915, seed was imported as rape from other countries, in- 
cluding France, Argentina, and Japan. This has resulted 
in seed of three distinct plants being imported and sold as 
winter rape, as follows: (1) Winter rape, a biennial forage 
crop with fleshy, succulent leaves, furnishing an abundance 
of forage the first year and seeding the second year after 
planting; (2) an oil seed-producing plant, similar to winter 
rape in the early stages, but maturing seed in midsummer of 
the first year of growth; and (3) an oil seed-producing 
turnip, blossoming the second season after sowing and dif- 
fering from the common garden turnip especially in having 
no thickened root. This plant has thin, hairy leaves, fur- 
nishing little forage compared with winter rape. (Pl. 
LXXIV.) To point out to the farmer and to seedsmen the 
identity of the seeds of such substitutes is one of the im- 
portant applications of seed testing. 


ADULTERATED SEEDS. 


Tt has been an all too common practice for seedsmen, 
either knowingly or unknowingly, to sell seed of a cheaper 
kind for that of a higher price when they are similar in 
appearance. 

Red-clover seed has been adulterated with, millet and yel- 
low trefoil, Kentucky bluegrass with Canada bluegrass, 
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orchard grass with meadow fescue and rye-grass, hairy vetch 
with spring vetch, and redtop with timothy. Alfalfa has 
been adulterated with yellow trefoil or sweet clover, and 
now that the relative prices are reversed sweet-clover seed 
is being adulterated with alfalfa seed. During the spring 
of 1915 there was a profit of $75 to $100 a carload on 
each 1 per cent of timothy sold as redtop. Over a hundred 
lots of adulterated redtop examined contained an average 
of 12 per cent of timothy seed. 

After the United States Department of Agriculture col- 
lected each kind of seed and published for the first time the 
analyses of those lots found to be adulterated, with the 
mames of the seedsmen who sold them, a marked decrease in 
the adulteration of that particular seed followed the next 
season. In the case of the different kinds of seeds investi- 
gated, however, the seed trade has not changed its practice 
until after such publication has been made. 

While all crop failures due to the use of poor seeds may 
be avoided by having seeds tested before sowing, such tests 
should be made in the most practical and economical way. 
Seed should be tested, as far as possible, in large lots in the 
hands of the wholesale dealer, a copy of the analysis accom- 
panying each sale as a guaranty of quality, instead of re- 
peatedly testing seed from the same bulk for individual 
buyers. 

Seed testing helps the farmer (1) by telling him what 
part of the seed he is using is alive, of what kinds it con- 
sists, and how many weed seeds it contains, thus removing one 
of the important elements of uncertainty in crop production, 
and (2) by furnishing the means of discovering and putting 
a stop to the sale of adulterated and low-grade seeds. 


PUBLICATIONS ON SEED TESTING. 


The following publications contain valuable information 
upon the testing of seeds, and may be obtained free, so long 
as the supply lasts, upon application to the Chief of the 
Division of Publications, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Those to which prices are attached may be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 
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Farmers’ Bulletin 253. The Germination of Seed Corn. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 260. Seed of Red Clover and Its Impurities. 5 
cents. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 306. Dodder in Relation to Farm Seeds. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 382. The Adulteration of Forage-plant Seeds. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 428. Testing Farm Seeds in the Home and in the 
Rural School. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 676. Hard Clover Seed and Its Treatment in 
Hulling. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 58. The Vitality and Germination 
of Seeds. 10 cents. : 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 83. The Vitality of Buried Seeds. 
5 cents. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 111, part 3. Imported Low-grade 
Clover and Alfalfa Seed. 5 cents. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Bulletin 131, part 1. The Germination of 
Vegetable Seeds. 5 cents. 

Bureau of Plant Industry Circular 101. The Germination of Packeted 
Vegetable Seeds. 

Department Bulletin 138. Commercial Turkestan Alfalfa Seed. 5 
cents. 

Department Bulletin 169. Injury by Disinfectants to Seeds and Roots 
in Sandy Soils. 

Department Bulletin 186. A Method of Fumigating Seed. 


The various State agricultural colleges also may have free 
bulletins on testing seeds. 


STORIES OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


By Roscor Nunn, Section Director, Weather Bureau. 


NOWLEDGE of the realm of the air often gives intel- 
lectual pleasure and furnishes a delightful stimulus 
to the study of nature in general. Possibly our eagerness to 
realize large and definite commercial values out of the study 
of the weather has caused us to overlook other values, not 
so tangible, perhaps, but which may, nevertheless, be very 
real. Science is not utilitarian only. If it were lhmited to 
that its wings were clipped. 

There is no day without its story of the air. To one able 
to read the weather map published daily by the Weather 
Bureau, each day holds some interesting atmospheric event. 
Moreover, the weather map is more interesting and signifi- 
cant than a mere statement of weather conditions in so many 
words. The reader of the weather map interprets it for him- 
self, to an extent depending on his knowledge of meteor- 
ology and weather forecasting, and thus his study not only 
enables him to use the official forecast more intelligently 
when he has pecuniary or other interests at stake, but also 
affords him pleasurable intellectual exercise. 

There are many phases of the subject of meteorology that 
may be comprehended merely from careful reading, and in 
almost any one of the many books on meteorology will be 
found a series of interesting stories. The object of this 
article is not so much to tell these tales as to suggest their 
titles and give glimpses into a few of the many stories that 
are available to those who desire to read them, either in books 
or in the air itself. 

There is an interesting story about how the earth came 
to have any atmosphere at all; another of how the motions 
of the earth affect the atmosphere; another how the sun 
controls atmospheric temperatures; another of the effect of 
mixed land and water areas upon the distribution of tem- 
perature and moisture; another of the pressure and circula- 
tion of the atmosphere, embracing the wind systems of the 
globe. 
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There is the story of the water vapor in the atmosphere, 
and of the clouds, which are the children of the sun and the 
sea, and the story of precipitation (rain, snow, sleet, hail, 
dew, and frost). There is the story of the dust in the 
atmosphere, much of which, “meteoric dust,” comes from 
interplanetary space; and there is the story of the colors of 
the sky and the many wonderful and beautiful phenomena 
of light. There are the daily stories of storms and of warm 
and cold waves, and there is the story of climates, that 
bear so vitally on the destinies of races. 

One of the most absorbing of these stories, perhaps, is 
that of the development of the science of meteorology—how 
one discovery after another was made, how instruments were 
invented to aid in the discoveries, and how all the great 
Governments to-day maintain weather services for the pub- 
lic benefit. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE. 


(F) But little is known of space above 24 miles. The aurora, volcanic dust, 
and meteors have given some information. Meteors, or shooting stars, are 
masses of matter that come from outer space into the earth’s atmosphere and, 
by friction with the air caused by their high velocity (12 to 50 miles per 
second), are heated white hot, which makes them visible. They may be seen 
almost any clear night. They appear mostly in the region between 30 and 100 
miles above the earth. It is obvious that they would not become visible at 
those elevations if there were no air present. 

(E) The greatest height reached by sounding balloons is about 22 miles. 
Considerable data relative to atmospheric pressure, winds, temperature, and 
moisture up to the 20-mile level have been obtained by means of instruments 
carried by these balloons. 

(D) Seven-eighths of the atmosphere (by weight) lies below the level 
of 10.2 miles. This is about the upper limit of water vapor and clouds in the 
tropics. 

(C) Three-fourths of the atmosphere (by weight) lies below the altitude of 
6.8 miles. This level in middle latitudes is near the bottom of the “ strato- 
sphere,” or region where the temperature ceases greatly to fall with increase 
of altitude, but remains nearly constant, or even rises considerably at times, 
with increase of altitude. The “ stratosphere’’ extends upward to an unknown 
height. Storms operate mainly below this level. This region has been explored 
frequently by sounding balloons earrying registering instruments. Manned 
balloons have gone as high as 6.5 miles. Kites carrying instruments have 
gone as high as 4.5 miles. 

(B) Although some mountain peaks are considerably higher than this 
level (3.6 miles), this is about the limit for permanent human habitation. 
The greatest altitude reached by any mountain climber is about 4.5 miles. 
(The top of Pike’s Peak, Colo., is about 2.7 miles above sea level.) - 

(A) Sea level. The atmosphere is densest at the bottom. The sea-level 
plane is usually considered the bottom of the atmosphere, but there are 
depressions in the earth much below the level of the oceans, such as the 
Dead Sea, Death Valley, Cal., ete. In these low places the atmosphere is 
denser than at sea level. 
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THE WILL-O’-THE-WISP OF SCIENCE. 


Being invisible and, in the ordinary sense, intangible, the 
air is one of the most difficult and illusive subjects for the 
scientist to investigate first hand. If one could only see 
the processes that go forward in its depths or could get 
outside of it and look upon it from a place apart! But no; 
we are immersed in it like the fish in the sea, and we can not 
even exist beyond its limits. In fact, man can not go any- 
where near its upper limits. He must remain forever im- 
mersed in it; forever barred from seeing it from the outside. 

Thus we remain blind to the wonderful activities of the 
atmosphere that go on about us constantly, although the 
effects of many of those processes are seen or felt. We see 
smoke and dust floating in the air. We see the clouds but 
can not see the actions of the air in the formation of those 
clouds. We see the rain, snow, and: hail, but can not see the 
making of the raindrops nor the fashioning of the snowflakes 
nor the growth of hailstones. Probably a fish does not see 
the water in which he lives but sees only the larger things 
that exist in the water. Man only sees some of the things 
that exist in the atmosphere, not the atmosphere itself. 

As a matter of fact, man’s sphere is a narrow one when we 
consider the vastness of the universe or even the immense 
mass of the earth, of which man claims to be the lord. 
Under our feet is a body of matter nearly 8,000 miles thick, 
into which man has penetrated hardly more than a single 
mile. Overhead is the atmosphere extending upward 100 
miles (in a very rarefied state possibly much farther), up- 
ward into which man has never gone more than about 64 
miles. Thus, in our vertical movement we are confined to 
74 miles. In our common life we are limited to a zone much 
narrower even than that—a zone bounded on one side by 
the surface of the earth and on the other by the plane of 
the tops of our office buildings, or practically within a space 
of 300 feet from bottom to top, mostly within less; in fact, 
by far the greater number of mankind are bound to the sur- 
face of the earth—anchored to the bottom of the ocean of air. 


THE ATMOSPHERE AS.A WHOLE. 


It is worth while to try to get a mental vision of the 
atmosphere as a whole. Practically the entire layer of 
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atmosphere is confined to a shell extending outward. from 
the earth not more than 200 miles, according to the best 
evidence we have. Even at a distance of 50 miles above the 
earth the quantity of air is thought to be almost inappre- 
ciable. The density of the atmosphere decreases rapidly as 
altitude increases. (See Pl. LX XV.) If the atmosphere were 
of the present sea-level density from bottom to top, it would 
all be confined within 5 miles of the earth. One-half the 
mass of the atmosphere is found within 34 miles of the sur- 
face of the earth, three-fourths is below the 7-mile level, and 
seven-eighths below the 10-mile level. 

Thus the solid earth has but a thin coating of air only 
about one-fortieth as thick as the diameter of the earth at 
the most; or, if we consider the atmosphere only in its 
really appreciable extent (about 40 miles above the earth), 


. 


Fic. 10.—Showing the thinness of the atmospheric envelope on the earth. 
The line A represents the extreme limit of the earth’s atmosphere above the 
surface of the earth B. The assumed limit of the atmosphere is 180 miles 
and the diameter of the earth is approximately 8,000 miles. 


only one two-hundredth as thick as the diameter of the 
earth—a mere coating, not thicker, relatively speaking, than 
the skin on an apple of ordinary size. (See fig. 10.) 
Consider further the fact that storms operate only in that 
part of the atmosphere lying within about 7 miles of the 
earth—mainly within 3 miles—and it is truly wonderful 
what mighty forces are generated and vast energy expended 
within this thin film of gas. A storm condition may cover 
one-third the United States, distinctly dominated by forces 
round about a common center; the disturbance may be 1,000 
to 1,500 miles in diameter, while its thickness or upward 
extent is probably less than 7 miles. In other words, we 
have tremendous forces at work in a body of air of the 
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relative dimensions of a postal card lying flat upon one’s 
desk. It is in this comparatively thin layer of mere gas that 
tornadoes form and exert devastating violence in their short 
and narrow cotrses, and the great hurricanes of tropical 
origin form and travel thousands of miles, lasting for a 
week or more. 

Being composed of gases (by percentage of volume, for dry 
air—nitrogen 78, oxygen 21, argon 0.94, carbon dioxide 0.03, 
with traces of other gases), the atmosphere is subject to the 
laws of gases as regards heating, cooling, expansion, and 
compression, etc. But this vast quantity of atmospheric 
gas is not quietly confined and subject to the manipulations 
of man, as gases are handled in a laboratory. It clings to 
the earth, a body whose surface is composed of land and 
water most irregularly distributed, and which as a whole 
rotates rapidly and continually changes its position with 
relation to the sun, which pours upon it a vast amount of 
heat that strikes only one-half of the surface of the body 
at any one time. As a result, the atmosphere as a whole is 
very irregularly and unevenly warmed and becomes the 
very symbol of instability. Yet there are certain general 
laws of the atmosphere that are detected amidst all the ap- 
parent confusion, and man has already reduced his atmos- 
pheric discoveries to a working basis. 


THE GENERAL CIRCULATION. 


The general circulation of the atmosphere might be made 
the theme of a profoundly interesting story. This vast 
movement—the exchange of air between the equator and the 
poles—is due to the fact that the equatorial regions and the 
polar regions.are unequally heated. It has been found that 
the average difference in temperature between the equator 
and the poles is about 80 degrees Fahrenheit. The effect of 
such excess heat at the equator is tremendous. The equa- 
torial region becomes the engine that moves the machinery 
of the general circulation of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The lower stratum of air of the tropics expands on being 
heated and is forced aloft by the cooler and denser air from 
the neighboring temperate zones, thus establishing a flow 
toward the equator along the earth’s surface, a flow that is 
maintained by the constant temperature difference. At a 
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great elevation the equatorial air flows off to the north and 
to the south, finally reaches the polar regions, and there 
descends and returns toward the equator along the surface 
of the earth. (The explanation of this flowing of the upper 
air from equatorial to polar regions and its descent and 
return can not be given here. In fact, many of the details 
of this general circulation are not well known.) 

Thus are established the great primary movements of the 
general circulation. These primary movements are much 
disturbed by the rotation of the earth and by the mixture 
of land and water, the land being varied in elevation and the 
ocean currents varied in temperature. Numberless storms con- 
tinually invade the general system and obscure its workings. 


ATMOSPHERIC DUST. 


There is much evidence tending to show that the nucleus 
of every raindrop is dust. If it is true that the condensation 
of the moisture of the air is dependent upon dust motes, it 
can readily be seen how important the dust of the atmosphere 
is. This story can not be told here, but the conclusions of — 
investigators are that atmospheric dust plays an important 
part in at least four ways, and these are enumerated by 
Milham as follows: (1) It is one of the chief causes of haze; 
(2) it probably serves as centers of condensation for all fog 
particles and rain drops (it was once thought that condensa- 
tion was impossible without it); (8) it is the cause of the 
sunrise and sunset colors and, perhaps, of the blue color of 
the sky; (4) it is the cause of twilight. 

The sources of atmospheric dust are the dust blown up 
from the surface of the earth by the wind, the dust from 
volcanoes, the dust from meteors, which are burned and dis- 
integrated in their swift passage through the atmosphere 
(sometimes at velocities of 40 to 50 miles a second), and the 
dust from ocean spray. In the case of the volcanic explosion 
in Krakatoa, between Sumatra and Java, in 1883, dust and 
steam were thrown into the air to an estimated height of 
nearly 20 miles, and, according to Milham, “the presence of 
this dust could bé detected in mire colors all over the 
world for more than three years.” 

Dust is carried from place to place by the winds and over 
great distances. “Indeed, it might almost be said that every 
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square mile of the earth’s surface may have received dust 
from every square mile of dry land” (Salisbury). The 
atmosphere gives the surface of the earth no rest but is 
ceaselessly at work upon it, changing its features in many 
ways. 

MOISTURE IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 


It might be said also that the waters of all the oceans have 
visited every part of the earth, at some time in the history 
of the globe, so continually and upon such a vast scale are 
the winds and the forces of evaporation, condensation, and 
precipitation at work. A continual circulation of water takes 
place between the hydrosphere (the water areas of the globe) 
and the atmosphere. The winds blow water vapor from over 
the seas to the land and ascending currents carry it into the 
upper atmosphere, where it condenses, is precipitated, and 
begins the return journey to the seas through springs and 
rivers. The amount of evaporation from the seas and the 
amount of precipitation on the land depend upon the tem- 
perature and the winds. 

It has been estimated that nearly 130 million eT of 
tons of water are transferred from sea to land and back 
again to the sea every year. The average annual rainfall 
of the globe is about 33 inches. In the United States annual 
averages range from practically no rainfall to about 100 
inches. Over the eastern half of the country the annual 
amounts average from about 30 to about 60 inches; in the 
Pacific States from 5 to 100 inches. Probably the greatest 
rainfall in the world occurs among the hills of Assam, in 
India, where over 500 inches falls in a year. In this region 
as much as 40 inches has fallen in 24 hours. 


THE WEATHER MAP. 


Probably the greatest single outcome of modern meteorol- 
ogy is the daily weather map. It first appeared a little more 
than a half century ago. It was not possible until telegraphy 
was invented. Synoptic charts had been constructed, how- 
ever, as early as 1820, but these were based upon observations 
taken weeks and months previously, and were made for pri- 
vate study and investigation. Reliable daily forecasts were 
not then possible. The first weather maps based upon obser- 
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vations transmitted by telegraph were issued during the 
London World’s Fair, in 1851. In the United States the 
daily weather map began in 1871, this country being the 
fourth to undertake the work, the Netherlands, England, 
and France having preceded us. 

The Weather Bureau has for many years issued daily 
weather maps from its stations in the principal cities, whence 
they are widely distributed in surrounding districts. The 
information given to the public in these maps is not fully 


Fic. 11.—Weather map, September 26, 1903, the first of a series of three, 
showing progress of weather changes across the country. The solid lines 
run through points of equal atmospheric pressure; the broken lines run 
through points of equal temperature; the circles show state of weather, 
white for clear, black for cloudy ; arrows point in direction wind is blowing; 
shaded areas show regions of precipitation last 24 hours. 


appreciated as generally as it should be, since many have 
made uc study of the construction of the map nor of the 
laws of storms and weather changes. Yet the rudiments of 
these things are quickly acquired—a little reading of books 
on meteorology and a minute or two devoted daily to obser- 
vation and comparison of maps accomplishes the purpose. 
Even the reading of books on meteorology could be omitted 
and still a good working knowledge of the weather maps 
be attained by a little close attention given daily to the 
map itself. 
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As time goes on, however, the weather map is appreciated 
by a larger and larger percentage of the people, especially 
the younger people. The schools are taking up the subject, 
so that many thousands of young folks are learning to read 
and interpret the maps. The study of the maps furnishes 
a popular and valuable exercise in courses in physical geog- 
raphy in many schools. . 

An appreciation of the daily weather map is a matter of 
so great importance and so much to be desired that it was 


Fic. 12.—Weather map, September 27, 1903, the second of a series of three, 
showing progress of weather changes across the country. The solid lines 
run through points of equal temperature; the circles show state of weather, 
white for clear, black for cloudy ; arrows point in direction wind is blowing ; 
shaded areas show regions of precipitation last 24 hours. 


considered advisable to insert in this article three weather 
maps, which will illustrate the general laws of weather move- 
ments in the United States. (See figs. 11, 12, and 13.) 

These weather maps show some essential facts: (1) That 
weather changes of a general nature proceed from west to 
east; (2) that regions marked “low” are centers of an 
atmospheric disturbance, usually attended by cloudiness and 
rain; (3) that regions marked “high” are centers of fair 
weather, or the opposite of conditions attending a “low”; 
(4) that “lows” and “highs” follow in succession; (5) that 
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rising temperatures occur in front of a “low” and falling 
temperatures in its rear or in connection with the succeeding 
“high.” These are broad generalities. There are. many 
other things to be noticed as one becomes familiar with the 
maps. As said before, there is an interesting story in the 
weather map every day. 

In examining the three maps reproduced here (figs. 11, 
12, and 13), it must be remembered that the “highs” and 
“lows” over the central and western parts of the country on 


Fic. 13.—Weather map, September 28, 1903, the last of a series of three, 
showing progress of weather changes across the country. The solid lines 
run’ through points of equal atmospheric pressure; the broken lines run 
through points of equal temperature; the circles show state of weather, 
white for clear, black for cloudy ; arrows point in direction wind is blowing; 
shaded areas show regions of precipitation last 24 hours. 


the first map (fig. 11), appear the second day farther east 
(fig. 12), and the third day still farther east (fig. 13). They 
change somewhat in shape, but are the same highs and lows, 
only farther east. By the third day the ones in advance on 
the first day have disappeared over the Atlantic Ocean and 
new ones are appearing in the Far West. Some “highs” and 
“lows” travel practically around the globe, but most of 
them disintegrate before journeying so far. This procession 
of “lows” and “highs” goes on continually, but not in 
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exactly the same paths nor with the same velocity and 
intensity. 


WEATHER CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 


Farmers are more intimately concerned with the weather, 
perhaps, than any other class of people, with the possible 
exception of sailors. They have an advantage over city 
people in their opportunities for observation. Naturally they 
should know much about the weather and climate of their 
localities, and many observing ones do, but, as a rule, even 
these are not able to explain many things which they have 
observed. The usefulness of their own discoveries and the 
pleasure afforded by the knowledge could be increased in a 
manifold degree by attention to the weather map and by the 
reading of fundamental treatises on the subject of the atmos- 
phere in general. 

In some degree this is true of all classes of people. There 
is no one wholly independent of weather conditions; no one 
without some interest in the weather and who could not 
add materially to the pleasure of life by enhancing that 
interest through a little reading on meteorology. Indeed, it 
seems that there could hardly be made provision for scientific 
study more fraught with promise of pleasure and profit for 
coming generations than the establishment of a short course 
in elementary meteorology in the schools, both city and coun- 
try. Thus every boy and girl would be given an opportunity 
to learn more of the air, the home of all life, and to read for 
themselves its wonderful stories. 


A GRAPHIC SUMMARY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 
(Graphs 1-4; maps 1-78.) 


_ By Mipvreron Suiru, Bureau of Crop Estimates, O. E. Baxer, Agriculturist, O fice 
_ of Farm Management, and R. G. Hatnsworru, Head Draftsman, Office of Farm 
; Management. 


) HE maps and graphs on the following pages, which show the 
geographic distribution of farms, crops, and live stock in the 
| United States, are based on data contained in reports of the Thir- 
teenth Census or collected by the Bureau of Crop Estimates. The 
tables have been prepared by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, the 
maps and description of the agricultural provinces by the Office of 
Farm Management. 
_ The chief value of a graphic presentation of statistical facts relat- 
ing to crops and live stock is that it-enables the reader to locate at 
a glance the regions of production without a detailed study of a mass 
of figures. A table is inserted on each map giving the statistics, by 
States, for 1909 or 1910, taken from the census, and, where available, 
also the estimates of the Department of Agriculture for 1915. These 
tables, in terms of exact figures, assist in interpreting the maps; by 
comparing the figures for 1909 with those of 1915 an indication is 
obtained of the changes in acreage, production, or numbers since the 
last census. At the end of the table, the separate totals for the 
States to the east and to the west of the Mississippi River are shown. 
The map of agricultural provinces (map 1) is based primarily on the 
geographic distribution of the principal crops and types of farming, 
which is in turn dependent largely upon climatic conditions. The 
acreage of land in crops (map 5) includes not only crops for which 
the census secured acreage reports but also fruits and nuts for 
which the census reports only the number of trees. The acreage 
of these fruits has been estimated on the basis of the number of trees 
per acre by the use of factors for each State supplied by the Office of 
Horticultural Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. The map 
Bowing rural population (map 12) represents the population out- 
of all incorporated places, which differs from the rural popula- 
tion used by the census in that the latter excluded only places of 
2,500 inhabitants or more. The statistics for the map “Improved 
and not in crops” (map 25) were secured by subtracting the acreage 


asture. All of the above maps are based upon unpublished census 


lata, compiled by the Office of Farm Management. 
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The half-page maps of the different vegetables (maps 42 to 51) 
include only the acreage on farms reporting 1 acre or more of the — 
vegetable specified, and are based upon unpublished county statistics 
courteously supplied by the Bureau of the Census, as are also the 
maps of fruit trees not of bearing age. The maps showing the loca- 
tion, 1914, of creameries (map 71) and of cheese factories (map 72) 
are adapeed from maps prepared by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
The map showing cotton production, 1914, is based upon the report of 
the Bureau of the Census. With these exceptions, the maps showing 
the distribution of the crops are based on statistics collected by 
the census for the year 1909, and those of farms, farm land, and the 


classes of live stock represent conditions on April 15, 1910; while © 


the tables also give the estimates of the Department A Agriculture 
for January 1, 1915. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL PROVINCES. 
(See map 1.) 


The United States may be divided into an eastern and a western 
half, characterized, broadly speaking, one by a sufficient and the 
other by an insufficient amount of rainfall for the successful produc- 
tion of crops by ordinary farming methods. The North Pacific coast 
and several sections in California and in the northern Rocky Mountain 
region constitute exceptions to this statement. The dividing line 
which separates the East from the West follows more or less closely 
the one hundredth meridian, the annual precipitation increasing 
from 15 inches at the Canadian boundary to about 25 inches at the 


Mexican line, where the evaporation is much greater. The East is 


a region of ordinary farming based upon annual summer crops; the 
West, of grazing, dry farming, winter crops in certain localities, and 
irrigation, with only limited areas of ordinary farming under humid 
conditions such as characterizes the Hast. 

The East and the West may each be divided into five agricultural 
provinces. In the East, precipitation being usually sufficient, the 
classification is based largely on temperature and the crops grown, 
while in the West rainfall is the important factor. In the East the 
agricultural provinces extend for the most part east and west, fol- 
lowing parallels of latitude; while in the West the provinces are de- 


termined by the mountain ranges and extend north and south. Agri- 


culture in the East varies primarily with latitude and soils, but in 
the West the principal factors are altitude and rainfall. The average 
elevation of the eastern half of the United States is less than 1,000 feet; 
that of the western half, over 4,000 feet. 

In the East corn is the dominant crop, constituting over one-third 
of the acreage and nearly 30 per cent of the value of all crops. It is 
grown in all the five eastern provinces, but is most important in the 
corn and winter-wheat belt and in the cotton belt. Along the Gulf 
of Mexico and the southern Atlantic coast the type of agriculture 
varies greatly from section to section, so that the region is not named 
after any crop, but is called the ‘‘Southern coast,’ because the warm 
water exerts a controlling influence upon climate and crops. There 
is very little cotton grown outside the cotton belt; scarcely any 
winter wheat in the eastern half of the United States outside the corn 
and winter-wheat belt, and virtually no spring wheat outside the 
spring-wheat province. In the East grass is of greatest importance 
in the hay and pasture province, where in nearly every county hay 
and pasture occupy 50 per cent or more of the improved land. 
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In the West hay is the dominant crop, contributing 44 per cent of 
the acreage and 30 per cent of the value of all crops in 1909, and the 
forage obtained by grazing is probably of almost equal value. Alfalfa 
is the leading hay crop in the Rocky Mountain and arid interior 
provinces, prairie grasses in the Great Plains province, and grains cut 
green on the Pacific coast. Wheat contributed 19 per cent of the 
value of all crops, fruit and nuts 13 per cent, oats 8 per cent, barley 
6 per cent, potatoes 4 per cent, and other vegetables 4 per cent in 
these five western provinces. The value of all crops in the western 
provinces, however, constituted in 1909 less than 10 per cent of the 
total for the United States. 

The contrast between the East and the West is not as pronounced 
in live stock as in crops, except that swine are largely confined to 
the East, while sheep are much more important in the West. There 
is a marked distinction, however, in the manner of management, the 
live stock in the East being fed in the barnyards or fields with shelter _ 
at night, while in the West the stock is principally grazed on the 
open range. In the East the hay and pasture province is primarily 
a dairy region, while the corn and winter-wheat belt is the center of 
the beef-cattle and swine industry. In the West, the sheep are gen- 
erally located in the more arid and the cattle in the less arid regions, 
while in the North Pacific province, with its cool, moist climate, 
similar to that of the hay and pasture province, dairying is again the 
dominant live-stock induStry. 
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GRAPH 1.—The black section of the bar represents the area of the land in crops; the black section plus 
the cross lined section, the area of improved land; and the entire bar, the area of land in farms. 
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PRINCIPAL CROPS 
RELATIVE IMPORTANCE IN ACREAGE & VALUE 
1909 
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GRAPH 2._Compare with maps of corn (map 13), cotton (map 15), wheat (maps 17 and 18), oats (map 
21), hay (map 26), etc. 


STATE IDENTIFICATION MAP 


LEADING CITIES 1910 
Bil NEW YORK 1 SAN. FRANCISCO] 21 INDIANAPOLIS 
2 CHICAGO 12 MILWAUKEE 22PROVIDENCE 
3 PHILADELPHIA/I3 CINCINNATI 23 LOUISVILLE 

4 ST.LOUIS 14 NEWARK 24ROCHESTER 

5 BOSTON 15 NEW ORLEANS [25 ST. PAUL 
GCLEVELAND |i6WASH.D.C  |26DENVER 

7 BALTIMORE 17 LOS ANGELES |27 PORTLAND 
BPITTSBURG | IS MINNEAPOLIS |2acoLumBUS 

9 DETROIT IS KANSAS CITY |29 TOLEDO 

1OBUFFALO 20SEATTLE SOATLANTA SOE ae Pe 


STATUTE MILES 


Map 2.—Any of the maps may be compared with this map to ascertain the name of a State. The words 
“Bast” and “‘ West”’ in the tables inserted on the maps refer to the States east and west of the Mis- 
sissippi River, respectively. . 
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Compare with maps of rural population (map 12), hay and forage (map 26), and mules (map 66). 
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Compare with maps of oats (Map 21), corn (map 13), and hay and forage (map 26). 
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Compare with maps of corn (map 13) and hay and forage (map 26). 
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Compare with maps of winter wheat (map 17) and potatoes (map 39). 
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Compare with maps of cattle (map 67), steers and bulls (map 68), and dairy cows (map 69). 
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q 
CLOVER ACREAGE, 1909 EACH DOT REPRESENTS 4 
(RED, ALSIKE, CRIMSON, AND BUR) 2,000 ACRES ; 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED SY THE 
DOT IS 20 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Compare with map of timothy and clover mixed (map 28). 


GRAINS CUT GREEN EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
(WHEAT, BARLEY, OATS, AND COW PEAS) 2,000 ACRES 

ACREAGE, 1909 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT 1S 20 TIMES AS GREAT AS 


| GRAINS CUT GREEN, ACREAGE 


T T 
CENSUS |) CENSUS 
| STATE | “is09 } STATE | ~tc09 


eile | 1,604,745 | N.C....| 129,766 
| Oreg....| 373,703) Ark .... 


Compare with map of alfalfa (map 30). 
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MAP 33 MISCELLANEOUS TAME GRASSES 
(ORCHARD GRASS, RED TOP, BERMUDA, MILLET, ETC) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
ACREAGE, 1909 2,000 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 20 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


MISCELLANEOUS TAME GRASSES, ACREAGE 


Compare with maps of timothy and clover mixed (map 28) and coarse forage (map 34). 


MAP 34 COARSE FORACE ACREACE 


(CORN. SILAGE AND FODDER, KAFIR-CORN AND SUGAR-CANE FODDER, ETC) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
2,000 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED SY THE 


DOT 1S 20 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Compare with maps of wild, salt, or prairie grasses (map 29) and alfalfa (map 30). 
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Compare dry edible beans with sugar beets (map 38). 
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Compare with maps of corn (map 13) and alfalfa (map 30). 
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Compare with locations of large cities on State identification map (map 2). 


ASPARAGUS ACREACE, 1909 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
50 ACRES 

ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 

DOT IS 600-TIMES AS GREAT AS 

THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS. 


ASPARAGUS ACREAGE | 
{Cor ed) | 


mini 


ASPARAGUS ACREAGE 


= 214,975 | 
| 10,664 _| 


GREEN BEANS, ACREAGE 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


50 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


COT IS 800 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 
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CABBAGE bs 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


ACREAGE, 1909 


50 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT Is 800 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


AP aS CELERY 


(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
, EAGE 1909 i Sa 

ACR 90 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 800 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA JT REPRESENTS 


CELERY ACREAGE 
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map 46 MUSKMELONS AND CANTALOUPES 
{ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
ACREAGE, 1909 50 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED SY THE 
DOT IS 800 TIMES AS GREAT As* 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


WATERMELON ACREAGE 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) 50 ACRES 


Cc’ 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
- DOT IS 600 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
3 THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


WATERMELON ACREAGE 
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ONION ACREAGE, 1909 
EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
50 ACRES 


GREEN PEAS 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) EACH oe 
ACREACE 1909 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT tS 600 TIMES AS GREAT AS 


GREEN PEAS, ACREAGE 


= = 
| Census | CENSUS | 
STATE | “feos |) STATE | “yo55° | 
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TOMATO ACREAGE 


SWEET CORN ; 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE) PACH OGT REPRESENTS 
ACREAGE 1 909 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


COT 1S 800 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
+ THE CROP AREA (T REPRESENTS 


TOMATO ACREAGE 
(ON FARMS REPORTING ONE ACRE OR MORE? 


1909 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
50 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


DOT IS 600 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 
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GRAPH 3.—Fruits and nuts occupy in the United States 2.4 per cent of the land in crops and constitute 


4.5 per cent of the value of all crops. 
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EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
TREES OF BEARING AGE 500 ACRES 


APPROXIMATE ACREACE, 1910 Sonus aac Cea ene 


DOT IS 80 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


ee ee eee ee 


a 


APPLE 
TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE EACH DDE 
500 ACRES 


ae eS 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 60 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


—S 


APPLE TREES 
NOT OF SEARING AGE, APPROXIMATE ACREACE 
svat | AGES | stare | ACHES 


Compare Washington and Colorado with New York and Missouri. 
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PEACHES AND NECTARINES cacy pot REPRESENTS 


(TREES OF BEARING AGE) 500 ACRES 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1912 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
OOT 18 80 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Ga wane. | 97,331 
Tex.....} 89,338 


Compare with map of apple trees of bearing age (map 53). 


PEACHES AND NECTARINES cacy pot REPRESENTS 


(TREES NOT OF BEARING AGE) 500 ACRES 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1909 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 


es] Has 
Other...) 65,489 
ie | ean | 

387 BAS | 


US....- 


Compare with map of apple trees not of bearing age (map 54). 
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PLUMS AND PRUNES EACH DOT REPRESENTS 


(TREES OF BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE? 500 ACRES 
APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1910 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 60 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


PLUMS AND PRUNES 


APPRONIMATE ACREACE—~Cantansad 


Compare with maps of peaches and nectarines (maps 56 and 57). 


GRAPEVINES 


(VINES OF BEARING AND-NOT OF BEARING AGE) 
APPROXIMATE ACREACE, 1910 


EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
500 ACRES 
ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 80 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


Compare with maps ot apples (maps 53 and 54), peaches and nectarines (maps 56 and 57), and plums and 


prunes (map 58). 
17869°—yBxK 1915 
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me DP CITRUS FRUITS EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
ATREES OF BEARING AND NOT OF SEARING AGEY 500 ACRES 


APPROXMATE ACREACE, 1909 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT TS 80 TIMES AS GREAT AS 


eT ee ee 


— 


A Te ie 


| LEMONS 
| ise u 
15,182 - 
M 
~a 
Compare with map of agricultural provinces (map 1). : 
oe 
; 
7 
ee ; 


MAP 61 PECANS, WALNUTS, ALMONDS acy por REPRESENTS 


(TREES OF BEARING AND NOT OF BEARING AGE) 500 ACRES 


APPROXIMATE ACREAGE, 1909 ACTUAL) AREAL COVERED BYLTHE 


DOT IS 60 TIMES AS GREAT AS 


Compare with maps of citrus fruits (map 60) and grapes (map 59). 
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MAP 62 STRAWBERRY ACREAGE EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
1909 100 ACRES 


ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT IS 400 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP_AREA_IT REPRESENTS 


STRAWBERRY ACREAGE 


BUSH FRUITS 


G@LACKBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, LOGANBERRIES, DEWBERRIES, EACH DOT REPRESENTS 
> CURRANTS, AND GOOSEBERRIES) 100 ACRES 


ACREAGE, 1909 ACTUAL AREA COVERED BY THE 
DOT 'S 400 TIMES AS GREAT AS 
THE CROP AREA IT REPRESENTS 


BUSH FRUITS . 
(Continved) | 


BUSH. FRUITS, ACREAGE 


Compare with map of strawberries (map 62). 
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FARM VALUE OF CROPS 


COMPAREO WITH 


VALUE OF LIVESTOCK SOLD, SLAUGHTERED ON FARMS AND 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


IS09 
Se [es [lene | eae 
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GRAPH 4.—A large proportion of the crops is fed to live stock. 
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Compare with map of dairy cows (map 69). 
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Compare with map of receipts from sale of dairy products (map 70). 
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Compare with map of improved land (map 4). 
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APPENDIX. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES.! 


College instruction in agriculture is given in the colleges and universities receiving 
the benefits of the acts of Congress of July 2, 1862, August 30, 1890, and March 4, 
1907, which are now in operation in all the States and Territories except Alaska. 
The total number of these institutions is 69, of which 66 maintain courses of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. In 23 States the agricultural colleges are departments of the 
States universities. In 16 States and Territories separate institutions having courses 
in agriculture are maintained for the colored race. All of the agricultural colleges 
for white persons and several of those for negroes offer four-year courses in agriculture 
and its related sciences leading to bachelors’ degrees, and many provide for graduate 
study. About 60 of these institutions also provide special, short, or correspondence 
courses in the different branches of agriculture, including agronomy, horticulture, 
animal husbandry, poultry raising, cheese making, dairying, sugar making, rural 
engineering, farm mechanics, and other technical subjects. Officers of the agri- 
cultural colleges engage quite largely in conducting farmers’ institutes and various 
other forms of college extension. The agricultural experiment stations, with very 
few exceptions, are departments of the agricultural colleges. The total number of 
persons engaged in the work of education and research in the land-grant colleges and 
the experiment stations in 1915 was 7,930, the number of students (white) in interior 
courses in the colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts, 64,578; the total number of 
students in the whole institutions, 114,820; ? the number of students (white) in the 
four-year college courses in agriculture, 17,153; the total number of students in the 
institutions for negroes, 10,170, of whom 2,368 were enrolled in agricultural courses. 
With a few exceptions, each of these colleges offers free tuition to residents of the 
State in which it islocated. In the excepted cases scholarships are open to promising 
and energetic students, and in all opportunities are found for some to earn part of 
their expenses by their own labor. The expenses are from $125 to $300 for the school 


year. 
Agricultural colleges in the United States. 


State or Territory,! Name of institution. | Location. President. 
Alnpamal..-- <-- Alabama Polytechnic Institute.........- AUDEET See 3 oer C. C. Thach. 
Agricultural School of the Tuskegee | Tuskegee Institute..| R. R. Moton3,4. 
Normal and Industrial Institute. 
1S aa and Mechanical College for | Normal.....-.....-- W.S. Buchanan. 
Vegroes. 
AvInenaw he. 2s College of Agriculture of the University | Tucson............. R. H. Forbes.5 
of Arizona. 
Arkansas .-5...2. College of Agriculture of the University | Fayetteville.......-. Martin Nelson.5 
of Arkansas. 
Branch Normal College............-.---- PinowBlus sas, see ac J. G. Ish, jr. 
California... ....- College of Agriculture of the University | Berkeley.........-.-.. tT. F. Hunt.s 
ot California. 
Colorado. .....-- Aras Agricultural College of Colo- | Fort Collins......... C. A. Lory. 
rado. 
Connecticut. -.-. Connecticut Agricultural College.......-- SLOlS. eantesaaeas sinc C. L. Beach. 
Delaware. ....... Delaware. Colere: 5. - css. ike nclanncenear INowanlostieer aacncs S. C. Mitchell. 
State College for Colored Students......... IB Yar ae oe eee W. C. Jason. 


1 Including only institutions established under the land-grant act of July 2, 1862. 
2 Not including students in correspondence courses and extension schools. 

3 Principal. 

4 Assumes duties May, 1916. 

5 Dean. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 
State or Territory. Name of institution. | Location President. 
Mlorids 22 29 = cai es Agriculture of the University | Gainesville.........- P. H. Rolfs.* 
of Florida. 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical | Tallahassee. ......-- N. B. Young 
College tor Negroes. 
Georgia.........- Georgia State College of Agriculture.....-- 
Georgia State Industrial College.........- 
Fatwa ose Colleroof Hawaii: . 5222. 43.28 
idaho. sr. 35.50 College of Agriculture of the University 
of Idaho. 
Pilmongt... 2635: College of Agriculture of the University | Urbana...........-- E. Davenport.! 
of Ilinois. 
Indisna 2. 607: School of Agriculture of Purdue Univer- | La Fayette......... J. H. Skinner.! 
sity. 
HOW Soret Iowa State College of Agriculture and | Ames........-...... R. A. Pearson 
Mechanic Arts. 
ACSMISASS Js: 5 e Kansas State Agricultural College......_- Manhattan.....-.... H. J. Waters. 
Kentucky... -..- The College of Agriculture of the State | Lexington.........- J. H. Kastle.! 
University. 
The Kentucky Normal and Industrial | Frankfort..........- G. P. Russell. 
a Institute for Colored Persons. 
Louisiana......- Louisiana State University and Agricul- | Baton Rouge....... T. D. Boyd. 
tural and Mechanical College. 
Southern University and Agricultural | Scotland Heights, | J. S. Clark. 
and Mechanical College of the State of Baton Rouge. 
Louisiana. 
Maine |. 3-6 45.052 College of of Agriculture of the University | Orono............... L. S. Merrill. 
° 
Maryland........ Maryland Paciolan Collése:%. 3 sh212- - College Park.......-. H. J. Patterson. 
Princess Anne Academy, Eastern Branch | Princess Anne...... T. H. Kiah.? 
of the Maryland Agricultural College. 
Massachusetts. ..| Massachusetts Agricultural College....... Amherst <4 = ee K. L. Butterfield. 
zue Massachusetts Institute of Technology #..| Boston............-. R. C. Mac 
Michigan.......- Michigan Agricultural College............ East Lansing.....-- F.S. Kedzie. 
Minnesota....... College of Agriculture of the University | University Farm, | A. F. Woods.! 
S Vie of Minnesota. St. Paul. : 
Mississippi... ..- Mesissiip Agricultural and Mechanical | Agricultural College.| G. R. Hightower. 
ollege . 
ee Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Aleorn.............. L. J. Rowan. 
Missouri........- college of Agriculture of the University | COlumbia--........- F. B. Mumford.! 
ouri. 
School of Mines and Metallurgy of the | Rolla............... Durward Copeland.t 
University of Missouri. * 

Tancoin Wstitute. <<. a2.5...<s-pqes oars Jefferson City....... B. F. Allen. 

Montana.......- Montana State College of Agriculture and | Bozeman........... Jas. M. Hamilton. 
Mechanic Arts. 

Nebraska........ College of Agriculture of the University | Lincoln............. E. A. Burnett. 
of Nebraska. 3 

Nevada. =. <- 2.2. | oe pt Ascoli of the University | Reno..............- C.S. Knight.t 
of Nevada 

New Hampshire. New Hampshire pee of Agriculture | Durham............ E. T. Fairchild. 

s | and the Mechanic Art 

New Jersey.....- Rutgers College (the ae Jersey State | New Brunswick..... W. H. S. Demarest 
College for the Benefit of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts). 

New Mexico..... New Mexico College of Agriculture and | State College........ George E. Ladd. 
Mechanic Arts. 

NewaVork: 2.235 | New York State College of Agriculture...| Ithaca.............- T. Galloway.! 

North Carolina..| The North Carolina College of Agricul- | West Raleigh....... DE H. Hill. 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 

Negro Agricultural and Technical College.| Greensboro......... J.B. Dudley. 
ne Dakota...| North Dakota Agricultural College....... Agricultural College.| J. H. Worst. 
Ones. } College of Agriculture of Ohio State Uni- | Columbus........... Alfred Vivian.! 

| versity. 
Oklahoma....... } | College. Agricultural and Mechanical | Stillwater........... J. M. Cantwell 
ollege 

| apeeciearal and Normal University 
Tenet Doe ae Oregon State Agricultural College........ i 
Pennsylvania....| The School of Agriculture of the Penn- | State College........ L. Watts. 

sylvania State College. 
Porto Rico...... College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts | Mayaguez........... R. S. Garwood.! 
of the University of Porto Rico. 
Rhode Island....| Rhode Island State College............... Kingston. ... 2.222 Howard Edwards. 
South Carolina. . poe em ee College of | Clemson College... .. W. M. Riggs. 
outh Caro: , 
State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- | Orangeburg.-......-- R.S. Wilkinson. 
lege of South Carolina. : z 
South Dakota...} South Dakota State College of Agricul- | Brookings........... E. C. Perisho. 
ture and Mechanic Arts. 
1 Dean. 2 Does not maintain courses in agriculture. 5 Director. 


2 Principal. « Acting president. 
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Agricultural colleges in the United States—Continued. 


Stateor Territory. Name of institution. Location. President. 
Tennessee....... College of Agriculture, University of Ten- | Kmoxville........... Brown Ayres. 
nessee. 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial | Nashville.........-- W.J. Hale. 
State Normal School. 
PONS Ae ant oe Agricultural and Mechanical College of | College Station...... W. B. Bizzell. 
Texas. 
Prairie View State Normal and Indus- | Prairie View.....-... E. L. Blackshear.! 
trial College. 
(Ch) ee The Agricultural College of Utah.......-- TEAC ep i Ae i ae J. A. Widtsoe: 
Vermont-=.-..:< College of Agriculture of the University | Burlington.......... J. L. Hills.? 
of Vermont. | ; 
Wireinia-5_-2-.5- The Virginia Agricultural and Mechani- | Blacksburg......--- J. D. Eggleston. 
cal College and Polytechnic Institute. 
Be Hampton Normal and Agricultural | Hampton........... H. B. Frissell.1 
stitute. 
Washington....- State College of Washington............-- inballman!. 524-2 -4.== E. O. Holland. 
West Virginia... ete of Agriculture of West Virginia | Morgantown...-----. J. L. Coulter.? 
niversity. 
The West Virginia Collegiate Institute...) Institute...-.-- Esk Byrd Prillerman. 
Wisconsin....... College of Agriculture of the University | Madison......-...-.. H. L. Russell.? 
of Wisconsin. 
Wyoming....... College of Agriculture, University of | Laramie..........-.- H. G. Knight.2 
Wyoming. 
1 Principal. 2 Dean. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
THEIR LOCATIONS AND DIRECTORS. 


Alabama (College), Auburn: J. F. Duggar. 

Alabama (Canebrake), Uniontown: L. H. Moore. 

Alabama (Tuskegee), Tuskegee Institute: G. W. 
Carver. 

Alaska, Sitka (Rampart, Kodiak, and Fairbanks): 
C. C. Georgeson.! 

Arizona, Tucson: R. H. Forbes. 

Arkansas, Fayetteville: Martin Nelson. 


_ California, Berkeley: T. F. Hunt. 


Colorado, Fort Collins: C. P. Gillette. 
Connecticut (State), New Haven 3 
Connecticut (Storrs), Storrs... .-. \E. H. Jenkins: 
Delaware, Newark: Harry Hayward. 
Florida, Gainesville: P. H. Rolfs. 
Georgia, Experiment: R. J. H. DeLoach. 
Guam:2 A, C, Hartenbower.! 
Hawaii (Federal), Honolulu: J. M. Westgate.t 
Hawaii (Sugar Planters’), Honolulu: H. P. Agee. 
Idaho, Moscow: J. S. Jones. 
Illinois, Urbana: E. Davenport. 
Indiana, La Fayette: Arthur Goss. 
Iowa, Ames: C. F. Curtiss. 
Kansas, Manhattan: W. M. Jardine. 
Kentucky, Lexington: J. H. Kastle. 
Louisiana (Sugar), New Orleans 
Louisiana (State), Baton Rouge 
Louisiana (North), Calhoun. ... 
Louisiana (Rice), Crowley...... 
Maine, Orono: C. D. Woods. 
Maryland, College Park: H. J. Patterson. 
Massachusetts, Amherst: W. P. Brooks. 
Michigan, East Lansing: R. 8. Shaw. 
Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul: A. F. 
Woods. 

Mississippi, Agricultural College: E. R. Lloyd. 

1 Agronomist in charge. 


W.R. Dodson. 


2 Address: Island of Guam, via San Francisco. 


Missouri (College), Columbia: F. B. Mumford. 
Missouri (Fruit), Mountain Grove: Paul Evans. 
Montana, Bozeman: F. B. Linfield. 

Nebraska, Lincoln: E. A. Burnett. 

Nevada, Reno: 8. B. Doten. 

New Hampshire, Durham: J. C. Kendall. 

New Jersey (State), New Brunswick : 

New Jersey (College), New Bante pe 


.New Mexico, State College: Fabian Garcia. 


New York (State), Geneva: W. H. Jordan. 

New York (Cornell), Ithaca: B. T. Galloway. 

North Carolina, Raleigh and West Raleigh: B. W. 
Kilgore. 

North Dakota, Agricultural College: T. P. Cooper. 

Ohio, Wooster: C. E. Thorne. 

Oklahoma, Stillwater: W. L. Carlyle. 

Oregon, Corvallis: A. B. Cordley. 

Pennsylvania, State College: R. L. Watts. 

Pennsylvania (Institute of Animal Nutrition), 
State College: H. P. Armsby. 

Porto Rico (Federal), Mayaguez: D. W. May.! 

Porto Rico (Insular), Rio Piedras: W. V. Tower. 

Rhode Island, Kingston: B. L. Hartwell. 

South Carolina, Clemson College: J. N. Harper. 


’ South Dakota, Brookings: J. W. Wilson. 


Tennessee, Knoxville: H. A. Morgan. 
Texas, College Station: B. Youngblood. 
Utah, Logan: E. D. Ball. 

Vermont, Burlington: J. L. Hills. 


, Virginia (College), Blacksburg: W.J. Schoene.® ’ 


Virginia (Truck), Norfolk: T. C. Johnson, 
Washington, Pullman: I. D. Cardiff. 

West Virginia, Morgantown: J. L. Coulter. 
Wisconsin, Madison: H. L. Russell. 
Wyoming, Laramie: H. G. Knight. 

3 Acting director. 
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STATE OFFICIALS IN CHARGE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Alabama: 
gomery. 

Alaska: Agronomist in charge of Experiment Sta- 
tions, Sitka. - 

Arizona: Director of Experiment Station, Tucson. 

Arkansas: Commissioner of Agriculture, Little 
Rock. 

California: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Sacramento. 

Colorado: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: Secretary of State Board of Agvicul- 
ture, Hartford. 

Delaware: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Dover. 

Florida: Commissioner of Agriculture, Tallahassee. 

Georgia: Commissioner of Agriculture, Atlanta. 

Guam: Agronomist in charge of Experiment Sta- 
tion, Guam. 

Hawaii: Secretary of Territorial Board of Agricul- 
ture, Honolulu. 

Idaho: Commissioner of Immigration, Labor, and 
Statistics, Boise. 

Illinois: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Springfield. 

Indiana: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Indianapolis. 

Iowa: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, Des 
Moines. 

Kansas: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Topeka. 

Kentucky: Commissioner of Agriculture, Frank- 
fort. 

Louisiana: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Rouge. 

Maine: Commissioner of Agriculture, Augusta. 

Maryland: Director of Experiment Station, College 
Park. 

Massachusetts: Secretary of State Board of Agri- 
culture, Boston. 

Michigan: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
East Lansing. 

Minnesota: Secretary of State Agricultural Society, 
St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Commissioner of Agriculture, Jackson. 

Missouri: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Columbia. 


Commissioner of Agriculture, Mont- 


Baton 


Montana: Commissioner of Agriculture and Pul 
licity, Helena. 

Nebraska: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Lincoln. 

Nevada: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Carson City. 3 

New Hampshire: Secretary of State Board of Agrk 
culture, Concord. 

New Jersey: Secretary of State Board of Agricuk 
ture, Trenton. 

New Mexico: Director of Experiment Station, 
State College. 

New York: Commissioner of Agriculture, Albany. 

North Carolina: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Raleigh. 

North Dakota: Commissioner of Agriculture, Bis 
marek. 

Ohio: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Columbus. 

Oklahoma: Commissioner of Agriculture, Oklahoma. 

Oregon: Secretary of State Board of Agriculture, 
Salem. 

Pennsylvania: Commissioner of Agriculture, Har- 
risburg. 
Philippine Islands: Director of Agriculture, Manila. 
Porto Rico: President Board of Commissioners of 
Agriculture, Rio Piedras. ; 
Rhode Island: Secretary of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Providence. 

South Carolina: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Columbia. 

South Dakota: Secretary of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Huron. 

Tennessee: Commissioner of Agriculture, Nashville. 

Texas: Commissioner of Agriculture, Austin, 

Utah: Director of Experiment Station, Logan. 

Vermont: Commissioner of Agriculture, Montpelier, 

Virginia: Commissioner of Agriculture, Richmond. 

Washington: Commissioner of Agriculture, Olym- 
pia. 

West Virginia: Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Charleston. : 

Wisconsin: Commissioner of Agriculture, Madison, 

Wyoming: Director of Experiment Station, Lara- 
mie. 


STATE OFFICERS IN CHARGE OF COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURAL 
EXTENSION WORK. 


Alabama: J. F. Duggar, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. 

Arizona: S. F. Morse, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Tucson. 

Arkansas: J. H. Miller, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

California: W. T. Clarke, College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Colorado: H. T. French, State Agricultural College 
of Colorado, Fort Collins. 

Connecticut: H. J. Baker, Connecticut Agricultural 
College, Storrs. 

Delaware: H. Hayward, Delaware College, Newark. 


Florida: P. H. Rolfs, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville. 

Georgia: J. Phil Campbell, Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, Athens. 

Idaho: O. D. Center, College of Agriculture, Univer- 
sity of Idaho. (Boise.) 

Tilinois: W. F. Handschin, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Indiana: G. I. Christie, Purdue University, La 
Fayette. 

Towa: R. K. Bliss, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Kansas: E. C. Johnson, Kansas State Agricultural 
College, Manhattan. 


ES ee 


a a ee 


i ee lee i te ee 


State Officers. 


Kentucky: Fred Mutchler, College of Agriculture, 
State University, Lexington. 

Louisiana: W. R. Dodson, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Baton Rouge. 

Maine: L. S. Merrill, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono. 

Maryland: T. B. Symons, Maryland Agricultural 
College, College Park. 

Massachusetts: W. D. Hurd, Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College, Amherst. 

Michigan: R. J. Baldwin, Michigan Agricultural 
College, East Lansing. 

Minnesota: A. D. Wilson, College of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. 
Paul. 

Mississippi: E. R. Lloyd, Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Agricultural College. 

Missouri: A. J. Meyer, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Montana: F. S. Cooley, Montana State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Bozeman. 

Nebraska: C. W. Pugsley, College of Agriculture, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Nevada: C. A. Norcross, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Nevada, Reno. 

New Hampshire: J. C. Kendall, New Hampshife 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Dur- 
ham. 

New Jersey: Alva Agee, Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick. 

New Mexico: A. C. Cooley, New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College. 
New York: B. T. Galloway, New York State Col- 

lege of Agriculture, Ithaca. 

North Carolina: B. W. Kilgore, North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, West 
Raleigh. 
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North Dakota: T. P. Cooper, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College, Agricultural College. 

Ohio: C. S. Wheeler, College of Agriculture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Oklahoma: W. D. Bentley, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

Oregon: R. D. Hetzel, Oregon State Agricultural 
College, Corvallis. 

Pennsylvania: M. S. McDowell, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 

Rhode Island: A. E. Stene, Rhode Island State 
College , Kingston. 

South Carolina: W. W. Long, Clemson Agricultural 
College of South Carolina, Clemson College. 

South Dakota: G. W. Randlett, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings. 

Tennessee: C. A. Keffer, College of Agriculture, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 

Texas: Clarence Ousley, Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, College Station. 

Utah: E. G. Peterson, Agricultural College of 
Utah, Logan. 

Vermont: Thos. Bradlee, College of Agriculture, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Virginia: J. D. Eggleston, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. 

Washington: W. S. Thornber, State College of 
Washington, Pullman. 

West Virginia: C. R. Titlow, College of Agriculture, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Wisconsin: K. L. Hatch, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming: A. E. Bowman, College of Agriculture, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie. 
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STATISTICS OF THE PRINCIPAL CROPS. 


eS 
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. 


[Figures furnished by the Bureau of Crop Estimates, Department of Agriculture, except where otherwise 
stated. All prices on gold basis.] 


Note.—In all the following tables the figures for the latest year are subject to revision. 
CORN. 
TaBLe 1.—Corn: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915. 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


United States.-......... 


Chita? 8. 9 es 


EUROPE. 


Austria 
Hungary proper 
Croatia-Slavonia. --- 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 


Total 


Austria- 


France 


Russia: | 
Russia proper 


Northern Caucasia - -! 


1} apan 


1 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


Area. 


| 
ona 
| is 


Production. 


1913 1914 | 1915 1913 1914 
| Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
105, 820, 000 |103, 435, 000 |108, 321, 000 |2, 446, 988, 000 |2, 672, 804, 000 | 3, 054, 535, 000 
260, 000 239, 000 237,000 | 16,182,000} 13,410,000 14, 149, 000 
18, 000 17, 000 16, 000 586, 000 514, 000 445, 000 
Q) (CG). des'). aes 5,000... - as. eee 
278,000 | 256,000} 253,000 | 16, 773, 000 | 14, 594, 000 
|2 6,093,000 | 4, 748,000 | @® 00 
ph, BIR COR oes eek |. ...2.2---/2, 546, 280, 000 |2, 765, 171, 000 | 3, 129,129,000 
9, 464,000 | 10,260,000 | 10,386,000 | 196, 642 | 263 338, 235, 
65,000| ° 59,000| ° (3) 1, 1,822, 
629, 000 692,000} 852, 000 7 11, 495, y 
" 
10, 158, 000 | 11,011,000 |....---.-.-- , 
————————————— , 
706, 000 (2) (2) | 
5,022,000 | 6,129,000 | 6,194,000 
1, 083, 000 (3) (3) 3 
805, 000 (3) (3) | 
8,723,000} (3) (3) 
1,568,000 | 1,571,000 (3) ; 
1, 133, 000 |. 1, 128, 000 766, 000 
3, 888,000 | 3,680,000 | 3,954,000 
(3) (3) (3) 
5,305,000 | 5,104,000 | 5,207,000 | 114, 662,000 
ae | Roaatee | 3,194,000 | 59, 798, 000 
ne eS 842,000 | 12, 995,000 
4,210,000 | 4,043,000 | 4,036,000 | 72, 793, 000 
1, 445, 000 @) | (3) 23,621,000 | 20, 000, 000 
1,105,000 | 1,137,000} 1,140,000 |. 25,140,000 | 30,325,000 
irs |_...2....2..| 640,374,000 | 626,230, 000 |_....._2-.85 


1 Less than 500 acres. 


2 Area and production 1912. 


3 No official statistics. 


2 ee eee 


Statistics of Corn. 


CORN—Continued. 
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Taste 1.—Corn: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915—Contd. 


Area. | 


Production. 
Country. 
1915 1913 1914 1915 
AFRICA 
Acres Bushels. Bushels. Bushes. 
LST ene SE @) 394, 000 50, 000 @) 
_ See 1,907,000 | 57,044,000] 78,253,000 Q) 
Union of South Africa. -. @) 3 30, 830,000 | 3230, 830, 000 3 30, 830, 000 
oy) [SSS 3 Se a ee es | 88, 268,000 | 109, 433,000 |_..........--- 
AUSTRALASIA. | 
Australia: : 
Queensland -....-.-. 118, 000 157, 000 176, 000 2, 604, 000 4, 039, 000 4, 394, 000 
New South Wales‘.} 177, 000 157, 000 Q) 5, 273, 000 4, 593, 000 @) 
Wirtoria:-.....-.:.-- 20, 000 18, 000 (1) 738, 000 826, 000 Q) 
Western Australia -. (°) (®) Cy, ee er 1,000 (@) 
South Australia®..-. (®) (*) @) 4,000 3, 000 () 
Total Australia...) 315, 000 ao 0 (2. 3 8, 619, 000 § 462 Oo 1.2. 
New Zealand........... 5, 000 , 000 5, 000 ; 312, 000 Q) 
Total Australasia. . 320, 000 BST Ud Eee a oie 8, 841, 000 OS TTA WOON et aos ose. 
rand itotal=-.-52.|...-2..-<.5- a FS 587, 429,000 Beri yom il oe eee 


1No official statistics. 


2 Inciudes millet. 


3 Census of 1911. 


4Includes FederalTerritory. 


5 Less than 500 acres. 
6 Includes Northern Territory. 


Taste 2.—Corn: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 1, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. 
Bushels. 

1895..... 2, 834, 750, 000 
1896... . 2, 964, 435, 000 
1897....- 

AOR LS: 2, 682, 619, 000 
1899..... 2, 724, 100, 000 
1900... 2,792, 561, 000 


Year. 


Production. | Year. 
| 
Bushels. 
2, 366, 883,000 || 1906..... 
3, 187,311, 1907....- 
506. 1908... - 
f 2 1909..... 
3, 461, 181,000 || 1910..... 


Production. 


Year. Production. 
Bushels 
1912 <3: 3, 481, 007, 000 
1919 ss27 4, 371, 888, 000 
1913 45. 3,587, 429, 000 
1014 as. 3,864, 279, 000 
1915 [26.422 3 eee 
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CORN—Continued. 


TABLE 3.—Corn: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1915. 


Note.—Figures in iéalics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


| Aver- | Chicago cash price per | Domestic | Per 
Aver-| ase bushel, contract.1 e ort, cant 
age | arm including | o 

Year.| Arceage. | yield] Production. | price ee eerie Following corn meal, crop 

per per a . ay. fisca ex- 
acre. bushel —_——_ |__| year begin- | port- 

Dee. 1. Low.|High. |Low.|High. | Ding July 1.) ed. 

| 


Acres. Bush. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 


TGs (eed ae eres) eae ye B98 OV15000 || 2) ok meee. - a ok eee. |fo ease ae 7,632,860} 1.3 
LGB O | eS: See i aa 838,793,000 |.....--- fiasco eg 5 Sel] Sp, Bie cee are as | 4, 248, 991 5 
1866. .| 34,307,000 | 25.3 | 867,946,000] 47.4] 411,451,000] 53 | 62 | 64 | 79 | 16,026,947] 1.8 
1867. -| 32,520,000 | 23.6 | 768,320,000] 57.0] 437,770,000| 61 | 65 |61 | 71 | 12,493,522] 1.6 
1868. .| 34,887,000 | 26.0 | 906,527,000] 46.8] 424,057,000] 38 | 58 | 44 | 51 | 8,286,665 9 
1869. .| 37,103,000 | 23.6 | 874,320,000] 59.8 | 522,551,000] 56 | 67 | 73 | 85 | 2,140,487 a 
LSCOPA co Meese ta POs O45: 000 | sas Eke taco ae 


1870. .| 38,647,000 | 28.3 |1,094, 255,000 | 49.4 | 540,520,000| 41 | 59 | 46 | 52 | 10,673,553] 1.0 
1871. -| 34,091,000 | 29.1 | 991,898,000} 43.4] 430,356,000 | 36 | 39 | 38 | 43 | 35,727,010| 3.6 
1872. .| 35,527,000 | 30.8 |1,092,719,000 | 35.3 | 385,736,000 | 27 | 28 | 34 | 39 | 40,154,374| 3.7 
1873. .| 39,197,000 | 23.8 | 932,274,000] 44.2| 411,961,000] 40 | 49 | 49 | 59 | 35,985,834] 3.9 
1874. .| 41,037,000 | 20.7 | 850,148,000 | 58.4 | 496,271,000 | 64 | 76 | 53 | 67 | 30,025,036] 3.5 
1875. -| 44,841,000 | 29.5 |1,321,069,000| 36.7] 484,675,000| 40 | 47 | 41 | 45 | 50,910,532| 3.9 
1876. .| 49,033,000 | 26.2 |1,283,828,000} 34.0] 436,109,000| 40 | 43 | 43 | 56 | 72,652,611| 5.7 
1877. -| 50,369,000 | 26.7 |1,342,558,000 | 34.8 | 467,635,000| 41 | 49.| 35 | 41 | 87,192,110] 6.5 
1878. .| 51,585,000 | 26.9 |1,388,219,000 | 31.7] 440,281,000] 30 | 32 | 33 | -36 | 87,884,892| 6.3 
1879. .| 53,085,000 | 29.2 |1,547,902,000 |. 37.5 | 580,486,000 | 39 | 431 | 322| 363 | 99,572,399] 6.4 
1879. .| 62,369,000: | 28.1 |1,754,692,000 |22.20.1\22_22m-se-22n-|+0.s0[cccc-|ee [ess selene 
1880. .| 62,318,000 | 27.6 |1,717,435,000 | 39.6 | 679,714,000] 353 | 42 | 412] 45 | 93,648,147] 5.5 
1881. .| 64, 262,000 | 18.6 |1,194,916,000 | 63.6 | 759,482,000 | 58} | 633 | 69 | 76z | 44,340,683] 3.7 
1882. .| 65,660,000 | 24.6 |1,617,025,000 | 48.5 | 783,867,000 | 49: | 61 | 53t | 563 | 41,655,653| 2.6 
1883. .| 68,302,000 | 22.7 |1,551,067,000 | 42.4 658,051,000 | 544 | 632 | 523 | 57 | 46,258,606] 3.0 
1884. .| 69,684,000 | 25.8 |1,795,528,000 | 35.7] 640,736,000 | 343 | 403 | 443] 49 | 52,876,456| 2.9 
1885. .| 73,130,000 | 26.5 |1,936,176,000 | 32.8 | 635,675,000 | 36 | 422 | 344 | 362 | 64,829,617| 3.3 
1886. .| 75,694,000 | 22.0 |1,665,441,000 | 36.6 | 610,311,000 | 353| 38 | 362 | 392 | 41,368,584] 2.5 
1887. .| 72,393,000 | 20.1 |1,456,161,000 | 44.4 | 646,107,000] 47 | 512 | 54 | 60 | 25,360,869! 1.7 
1888. .| 75,673,000 | 26.3 |1,987,790,000 | 34.1] 677,562,000 | 333 | 352 | 332| 352 | 70,841,673| 3% 
1889. .| 78,320,000 | 27.0 |2,112,892,000 | 28.3 | 597,919,000 | 29: | 35 | 323| 35  |103,418,709| 4.9 
1889: .| 72,088,000 } 29.4 |@, 122,388,000 |... ...2| 1.2.28 2.2004). <c- doweeo [eb e- eee é 
1890. .| 71,971,000 | 20.7 |1,489,970,000 | 50.6 | 754,433,000 | 473] 53 | 55 | 692 | 32,041,529 
1891. .| 76,205,000 | 27.0 |2,060,154,000 | 40.6 | 836,439,000 | 39g | 59 | 402 2100 | 76,602,285 
1892. .| 70,627,000 | 23.1 |1,628,464,000 | 39.4 | 642,147,000] 40 | 422 | 393 | 443 | 47,121,894 
1893. .| 72,036,000 | 22.5 |1,619,496,000 | 36.5 | 591,626,000 | 341 | 362 | 362] 38% | 66,489,529 
1894. .| 62,582,000 | 19.4 |1,212,770,000 | 45.7 | 554,719,000 | 443 | 473 | 473 | 554 | 28,585, 405 
1895. .| 82,076,000 | 26.2 |2,151,139,000 | 25.3 | 544,986,000 | 25 3 | 272 | 29% |101, 100,375 
1896. .| 81,027,000 | 28.2 |2, 283,875,000 | 21.5 | 491,007,000 | 224 | 233 | 23 | 252 |178,817,417 
1897. .| 80,095,000 | 23.8 |1,902,968,000 | 26.3 | 501,073,000 | 25 | 273-| 322 | 37  |212,055,543 
1898. .| 77,722,000 | 24.8 |1,924,185,000] 28.7] 552,023,000 | 332] 38 | 321 | 342 |177, 255,046 
1899. .| 82,109,000 | 25.3 |2,078,144.000 | 30.3 | 629,210,000 | 30 | 313 | 36 | 40% |213, 123,412 
1899. .| 94,914,000:| 28.1 |2,666,824,000:|........|...----..+2-+-|-la<2|c-c--2|>sace|-cds ae eon 
1900. .| $3,321,000 | 25.3 |2,105,103,000| 35.7 751,220,000] 353 | 403 | 425 | 58% |181, 405, 473 
1991. .| 91,350,000 | 16.7 [1,522,520,000 | 60.5 | 921,556,000 | 623 | 673 | 592 | 642 | 28,028,688 
1902. .| 94,044,000 | 26.8 |2,523,648,000 | 40.3 |1,017,017,000 | 432 | 57: | 44 | 46 | 76,639,261 
1903. .| 88,092,000 | 25.5 |2,244,177,000| 42.5 | 952,869,000 | 41 | 433 | 471 | 50 | 58,222,061 
1904. .| 92,232,000 | 26.8 |2,467,481,000 | 44.1 |1,087,461,000 | 434 | 49 | 48 | 643 | 90,293, 483 
1905. .| 94,011,000 | 28.8 |2,707,994,000 | 41.2 |1,116,697,000 | 42 | 503 | 473 | 50 [119,893,833 
1906. .| 96,738,000 | 30.3 |2,927,416,000 | 39.9 |1, 166,626,000 | 40 | 46 | 493) 56 | 86,368,228 
1907. .| 99,931,000 | 25.9 |2,592,320,000 | 51.6 |1,336,901,000 | 571 | 614 | 672 | 82 | 55,063,860 
1908. .|101, 788,000 | 26.2 |2,668,651,000 | 60.6 |1,616,145,000 | 562 | 621 | 72: | 76 | 37,665,040 
1909. -|108,771,000°| 25.5 |2,772,376,000'|........|.--.--2c-----+|-cp-cl ccc -|- eee eee eee 
1909. .| 98,383,000 | 25.9 |2,552,190,009 | 57.9 |1,477,223,000 | 623 | 66 |56 | 63 | 38,128,498 
1910? .|104, 035,000 | 27.7 |2,886,260,000 | 48.0 |1,384,817,000 | 453} 50 | 52i| 554 | 65,614,522 
1911. .|105, 825,000 | 23.9 |2,531,488,000 | 61.8 |1,565, 258,000] 68 | 70 | 764} 823 | 41,797,291 
1912. .|107, 083,000 | 29.2 |3,124,746,000 | 48.7 |1,520,454,000 | 473 | 54 | 554 | 60 | 50,780,143 
1913. .|105, 820,000 | 23.1 |2,446,988,000 | 69.1 |1, 692,092,000 | 64 | 734 | 67 | 72% | 10,725,819 
1914. .|103, 435,000 | 25.8 |2,672,804,000 | 64.4 |1, 722,070,000 | 622 | 68: | 503 | 56 | 50,668,303 
1915. .|108,321,000 | 28.2 |3,054,535,000 | 57.5 |1,755, 859, 000 695 | Feed cee aces! = 


| 


1 No. 2 to 1908. 2 Coincident with “corner.” 3 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLE 4.—Corn: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and 1915. 


epee (th aoe value, basis 
roduction (thou- ec. 1 price 
Thousands of acres. | <ands of bushels). (thousands of 
State. dollars). 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

ieaO re 8 2 Seen hs re actin. ov. 2 16 16 656 736 558 648 
INS WHEL ATH OSHIEO <5 6- sok aan tee - en 22 21 990 966] , 752 792 
MeO CSPeE eee on em ee oa eee 47 45 2,256 2,115 1,895 1,713 
MSISGHCHUNOLES eee cna - eee <ael- ste wns Ses 48 48 2,304 2, 256 1, 843 1,918 
Bunode Island ree ooh assets Sete sass 12 11 516 462 516 453 
Connecticut 65 61 3, 250 2, 806 2, 762 2,497 
New York s 605 550 24, 200 22,550 18, 876 18,716 
New Jersey... 285 272 10, 830 10,472 8,122 7,959 
Pennsylvania. 1,520 1,463 | 58,520| 62,178| 40,964 45,390 
ID SiG) SO Sse ede see 2b sees epee 210 197 6,615 7,092 4,101 4,397 
IMG IANO 6 ena s/s Bais ase ei 710 663 24, 850 24, 531 15, 158 16, 681 
Nirpimian ties. 2902 oc nie tansd. ee be eo en oo5 1,921] 60,562] 39,380] 42,999 31, 898 
WeshaVitginia: -48.15.. 5. sckaeeh Ss. De Aste 800 732 25, 200 22, 692 18, 648 18, 834 
mem Oaroina! 62. <2. 6e: ose. - 4-804 3, 050 2,835 | 64,050] 57,550| 49,318 49, 493 
Baum CALOUNALGs foro. Eee jee > Sic). once 2,155 1,975 35, 558 36, 538 30, 935 33, 615 
GH UGE". ce See Rea oe see ae eee Sere rae 4,330 4,000 64, 950 56, 000 50, 661 47,600 
TE a a ee oe a - 800 700 12, 000 11, 200 8, 760 8, 960 
Cnn. Sac? € Ao ae NE ee Cee er 3, 760 3,650 | 156,040 | 142,715 87,382 87, 056 
Bee eee a. Sek Ae 5,025 4,949 | 190,950 | 163,317] 97,384 94, 724 
MbTOIG SS ee 2 oe a eae Cetce 10,449 10,346 | 376,164 | 300,034] 203,129 183, 021 
TULA SEUSS as appa ean ed aN ms a a 1,750 1,750 56, 000 63,000 38,080 42,210 
TAVIS ECTS eae eae ne a 1,775 1,725 | 40,825 | 69,862] 27,761 45,410 
WREITION baler sete ta Sak eae ataysiaaibasseee oe 2,700 2,600 62, 100 91,000 38, 502 47,320 
TTEITIE . nase cae aaa ae aa a eis Sari 10,100} 10,248] 303,000] 389,424| 154,530] 214,183 
IMCS O)7 fet | See eS eee ae ee mere 7,100 7,200 | 209,450] 158,400 | 119,386 107, 712 
BN OnUME DAKO: 2255 650% senile net = -lo enone 700 500 9, 800 14,000 6, 566 8, 120 
Se DAG ERE Sao ean oa cee ss ee 3, 250 3,000 94, 250 78, 000 46, 182 39, 000 
aE eed 8 ae ems ccthns 7,100 | » 7,100} 213,000} 173,950} 100,110 92, 194 
JONES SUSU So Ae na ee 5, 550 5,850 | 172,050] 108,225 87,746 68, 182 
SLES a Ae ge eae 3, 800 3,650 | 114,000] 91,250] 63,840 58, 400 
3,500 3,350} 94,500] 80,400] 54,810 54, 672 

3, 900 3, 264 66, 300 55, 488 45,747 44,390 

3, 650 3,150] 69,350] 58,275] 45,078 42,541 

2,200 2,000] 45,100] 38,600] 28,864 28, 950 

7,450 6,400 | 175,075 | 124,800] 101,544 92, 352 

4,200 4,000 | 123,900 50, 000 56, 994 32, 000 

2,700 2,400} 62,100] 42,000] 39,744 33, 600 

UST ANED 96 Se Beh oe Sc eSpace eeone see 70 50 1,960 1, 400 1,352 1, 064 
MOREE ae es eran Senin «com -eciniarmio creo 25 21 625 525 419 368 
ODOT? OS Oger SRS et CE Rt POSS a eeeeE SenneraG | 470 462 11, 230 10, 626 6, 204 6,376 
New Mexico....... Rem er hc eee 105 92] 2,730| 2,576] 1,993 2, 061 
RRM not ioc oie piace Soak acca id aes 20 18 600 576 690 691 
We ee eis acts Soenteciasisaate cls stabs <is Saclay 13 12 442 | 420 354 315 
IN eau eee = Secs sa cite mnie Sense eeinissiccis ! 1 1 35 36 33 40 
PRAM EEG o ee eee 2x. one cha = | 22 19 770 589 500 424 
RV RASERITEE TL OTe aoe <a eas cles /2 Sb a aiees sc 39 36 1,053 972 811 710 
Se = eee 33 22 1, 155 660 947 541 
(CS ISTINS See aes el See eee See eee \ 64 60 2,624 2,160 2,309 1,879 
[Watitod States = <2 =: 2022 accsenece | 108,321 | 103,435 |3, 054,535 |2, 672, 804 |1, 755,859 | 1,722,070 
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CORN—Continued. 
TaBLe 5.—Corn: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1915. 


[000 omitted.] 
Shipped 
= oe stock % Total : Brock ae out of 
ear. on farms Trop. < ‘arms Mar. county 
Noy. 1. supplies. following. | where 
| grown. 
| Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
3b) Rae eS ee Ae ee Bs Serene 290, 894 1,902, 968 2,193, 902 782, 871 
137, 894 1, 924, 185 2, 062,079 F 
113, 644 2,078, 144 2,191, 788 773, 730 
92, 328 2, 105, 103 2,197,431 776, 166 
95, 825 1, 522, 520 1, 618, 345 441, 132 
29, 267 2,523, 648 2,552, 915 1, 050, 653 
131, 210 2,244,177 2,375, 387 839, 053 
80, 246 2, 467, 481 2,547, 727 954, 268 
$2, 285 2,707, 994 2,790, 279 1, 108, 364 
119, 633 2,927, 416 3, 047, 049 1, 297, 979 
130, 995 2,592, 320 2,723, 315 962, 429 
71, 124 2, 668, 651 2,739, 775 1, 047, 763 
79,779 2,552, 190 2, 631, 969 977, 561 
115, 696 2, 886, 260 3,001, 956 1, 165, 378 
123, 824 2, 531, 488 2, 655, 312 
64, 764 3, 124,746 3, 189, 510 1, 289, 655 
137,972 2, 446, 988 2, 584, 960 f 
80, 046 2, 672, 804 2, 752, 850 910, 894 
96, 009 3,054,535 |" 3,150,544 |. 2:...22 522822) eee 


oe tn ee 
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TABLE 6.—Corn: Yveld per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 
Yield per acre (bushels). 


DOH NM MAO “we ~~ © 1 Om © 18 ce ado dc) ira) 1 1 x 
Sas ea ce MORI TS eR tenet irETR eS «| ARE RP eres EL MAGAERMMRO Tra veee. Ze “Rae ce ae cen yeriaaee anf antes RN, si a 
NOSIS ALS Toe TEESE ee a SS TATE FSCS eS STP eS pe ac fa ach CSG cs) SG ia eal SaaS 
x : ~OOwW ok ASaa AON HOwor OOonn ADON o [ea Bonn MWHtstl oO 
*PIGI-OI6T ShSSe ReSss § SRsee SSA5BS SSans SSSns SSRAS RARSS SSN Seger: | 
" ite l[h Reach Reh A) Te neat Sache ital arate Sno ae Gacpiy ae RE Coe SRC a NACH Sass aR rac = ate hee SO a & 
eaeIOAB HOA? | RSRBS BRARS HONS MeRss RaSh Shows weds Mts sane Kaas | of 
© 1D CHAN ON ee ~ (ela) rt [vie] Art | Or etn oR. ord aor) ict) ine) 1 6 wD 
C161 SLOBS Serre GRYRS Resend SSSRH SS568 BSS8Ssn BSSSB RASS Craw ~ 
19 
Amigo AMoOwWA MMON . Om bina + oO iD <H oS Sno AMAR fe 
p61 | BODO BORE BHO WOOO 5Sg38 “ERESE SSR SSLRS Sars Tee. 
Re} 
lo enant mer ie Real rn) 19 L miN > st N 4D 00 SO ~-> ~eN Nn ~ ac) Ys) 
eo | SBSBS BEERS SERS SBBSS SESS GESKE ESELE RERSE ERY ERRS | 7 
=) 
LAS i Oe Orig MoOAnR RH ioo reoo TOne iio) 1D Si CO Rin | 
er6r | ReNho BROOD BROS ORE HDHosn Voogs SRRSS SREB NSKre Riese 
a 1D OMA On DOA oD =] i) IDO HOON NOOO 1 D i 
ner | S825 BSRRSS SRERS SAVER SSRRS ERASE SRARE RARER SEES BESS |* 
. ive) 
. & 1 =) =o} oO SONOrK WO GES WSOCAD ALKNOE ALOR oe 1D O15 
SI6I-906T ‘038 | BERKS RESERB SRARLE Beses SsSa8 BSSRS SERSS ASKS LSES Brie cults 
-I0AB JIBOA-OT ic! 7 
SSSOSSO SSOONWH SHNOMD SOMOS SOOCONW ema Soomen 8WSOSSS S559 S055 i 
(fel Me ECT RCRD aC ERG ICMR RRC TT RG Strat acer ata Sa speak See STG MRR SOIT. DONC EE NRT i 
a TA LO CO bs 0D re ie) remo 1D AD 4 CO CO Sar} for) ie) <is id 
BASRR BABBS MAMAN reson SARS Naan AG a AAA Ria Bees | x 
SSSSS SCONNMS SHOMND SOHOSOSO SCHOSS c Sen Sonar MNOSS SOSS SoCo ];aH 
PI6T SOSERQY SGHANS KRSoHSsdsS HidSaoaSD SonaN 36 xt 05.15 HI OO J r= 00.15 66 6 Wh 1S 
HH SH tH Hx oo Hod, OD RAR MBM OROSN AAA Ana A Saag Rass BESS |S 
SOOM INNO COSOMM NWOMSCS MWHHSSOW DHONH MWMOCO Sous nooo Sono] 
€16 Sreresos SHB VMONGS Widorsm Sooner Wel clont—) SSMONM HOnaS Nooo 5 
| SSeS SXSSs BkAss Sseee sagan xeie’g guise dddss sass eas | 
oooon pclae MODAD HDOHDMNS SHNSS BPOSCOH NMNMOO BRHYNOCH HOOSO OMNIA 
ZIGI rasa rn RONG 0a BPP UNO cl 35 SG ORG St eee aR mS LK BIT Dw Rosie <a) asians bas a emer 
FSSRH SSSIS BABAR BAIGS ABSSRS SSARS SOVAN VSRSRR ARS ANAS IA 
la) ila tte WORN COGOSS COMrOS SCOSOHS DHDOOMHIN MONOSO MOOM OMMO] 
TI6T aS restas DBoSxidi Oxiisadod SHO HSH WAHHS BSHSKHS Sosa Hod 1 S 30H 06S 3° 
SSSHOS ARVRSSH WWSOSHW WOW WGEVS COWSS BOWGG SOSSH CHMS SCoOMmNn ys 
O16T SSOGDGHS OCHS Gissod AMOS AAAS MOIS WHSHS SHS ass a 
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606T Besa eiectt eres Ra PESTA aT cee RC iS Tap eto a Roma Pn Spee Es Gen cya GC eat Rae ala Spach is 
Heswees Heseresed Maman ANIBMes osesaran wags Aiwgs eaead ddd: shes | 4 
MSOMHA MOSS OONOM WINNS O-Or-oO Smo on DEMOS DAWON CNHs ONHO LA 
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1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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CORN—Continued. 
TaBLe 7.—Corn: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 


New York. || Baltimore. || Cincinnati. || Chicago. Detroit. || St. Louis. ere 
Date. No. 2. . No. 2 : White (per 
wae, Mixed. mnived.1 || Contract. No. 3. No. 2. 100 ips 


Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | tigh.|| Low. | igh.|| Low. | High. tow.| ih Low. | High, 


544 

4 
3923 | 664 || 43 | 694 || 39 | 66 {11.25 | 1.60 
56s | 82 || 534] 83 || 544] 812 1.60 | 1.90 
58i | 77 || 59 | 79 || 58 | 77. |I1. 722 | 1.95 
68 || 463 | 6st || 44 | 68 |l1.40 | 1.85 
454 | 76 || 4531 76 || 433] 77 {11.312 | 1.80 
474 | 83 || 48 | 833 || 45 | 85 {11.50 | 1.973 
464 | 781 || 48 | 784 || 45 | 82 [11.45 | 1.87 
60 | 86 || 62 | 88 || 622] 87 |1.61 | 1.93 
684 | 77 || 70 | 77% |) 69 | 77 {11.822 | 1.85 
684 | 78 || 708| 79 || 683] 78 |l1. 828 | 1.90 
70 | 75 || 70k] 75 || 70 | 75% |1.85 | 1.875 
72 | 79 || 74 | 80 || 743 | 78% I11.78 | 1.874 
bos | 56 || 753] 80 || 733] 774 |l1.76 | 1.80 
714 | 764:|| 73 | 78% || 714 | 76 {11.72 | 1.77 
y 753 | 82 || 78 | 834 || 73%] 808 |11.73 | 1.77 
August....| 86 | 922 || 86 | 86 || 774 | 82 || 754 | 824 || 82 | 84 |] 728] 81 |l174 | 1.78 
September.|. 75 | 88§ ||.....-]...... 67 | 79 || 65: | 78 || 71 | S814 |] 68% | 78 |l1.74 | 1.75 
October....| 723 | 784 ||..-.--|-...-- 633 | 69 || 593] 67 || 65 | 69 ||. 582] 66 ||1.46 | 1.67 
November .| 744] 804 || 674] 71 {| 62 | 69 || 614] 683 || 64 | 693 || GO | 65 {{1.53 | 1.64 
December..| 80 | 853 || 708] 78 |} 644 | 693 || 693] 75 || 663] 75 || 65 | 754 |I1.62 | 1.80 
Year.| 723 923 | 674 | 87 || 62 | 84 508 | g2i || 64 | 84 || 583] 80g |/1.46 | 1.90 


1 No. 2 grade to 1912. 2 Nominal. 


TABLE 8.—Corn: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1895-1915. 


Year. |July.| Aug.| Sept.| Oct. || Year. |July.|Aug.| Sept.) Oct. || Year. |July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. 

Its VP Ch. \EaChye Cts Phe ciGl alee C25) bake Pict. |P ct. \Po Ciel ete 
1895....| 99.3 |102.5 | 96.4 | 95.5 || 1902....| 87.5 | 86.5 | 84.3 | 79.6 || 1909....| 89.3 | 84.4 | 74.6 3.8 
1896....| 92.4 | 96.0 | 91.0 | 90.5 |} 1903-...| 79.4 | 78.7 | 80.1 | 80.8 |} 1910... 85.4 | 79.3 | 78.2] 80.3 
1897....| 82.9 | 84.2 | 79.3 | 77.1 || 1904...) 86.4 | 87.3 | 84.6 | 83.9 || 1911.---| 80.1 | 69.6 | 70.3} 70.4 
1898....| 90.5 | 87.0 | 84.1 | 82.0 || 1905...) 87.3 | 89.0 | 89.5 | 89.2 || 1912.. 81.5 | 80.0 | 82.1] 82,2 
1899....| 86.5 | 89.9 | 85.2 | 82.7 || 1906....| 87.5 | 88.0 | 90.2 | 90.1 || 1913...-| 86.9 | 75.8 | 65.1] 65.3 
1900....| 89.5 | 87.5 | 80.6 | 78.2 |} 1907....| 80.2 | 82.8 | 80.2] 78.0 || 1914....| 85.8 | 74.8 71.7 | 72.9 
54.0 | 51.7 | 52.1 || 1908....| 82.8 | 82.5 | 79.4 | 77.8 || 1915.. 81.2 | 79.5 | 78.8] 79.7 


1901....| 81.3 
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TaBLE 9.—Corn: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
1914 and 1915. 


. North South N. Central | N. Central South = 
a Atlantic Atlantic | States east | States west Central Me Mia 
es States. States. | of Miss. R.| of Miss. R.| States. 3c 
Month. 

1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 } 1915 | 1914 
oe ae al lay a | OE ol | Nt ad ee (cern al (RR tal tenia) Oe Ey SPREE (Ee | eR ae 

CENCE NOs ih Ot.) Cis. | Cis. | Cts. | Criss} Cis. |" Cts. | Gis. || Cts. |) Cts. Cis: 
January...---- 66.2 | 69.6 | 76.6 | 78.2 | 81.5 | 85.1 | 63.3 | 62.4 | 58.5 | 60.9 | 75.1 | 81.8] 74.1 81.6 
February. ...- 72.8 | 68.3 | 81.2 | 74.6 | 85.8 | 86.1 | 69.9 | 60.6 | 67.1 | 59.0 | 79.4 | 81.1 | 78.1] 81.8 
March.........| 75.1 | 69.1 | 84.6 | 73.8 | 92.4 | 88.6 | 70.1 | 61.2 | 67.0 | 58.8 | 86.9 | 83.1 | 82.2] 76.1 
AD EU ES oo =o 5'« 75.1 | 70.7 | 84.5 | 75.2 | 92.2 | 89.6 | 70.3 | 62.8 | 66.1 | 61.3 | 88.2 | 83.6 | 87.1 | 77.2 
Ee 77.7 | 72.1 | 85.3 | 76.7 | 94.3 | 91.1 | 73.7 | 64.4 | 68.8 | 62.3 | 90.0 | 85.3 | 82.9] 80.5 
JUUP See sass-e) 77.9 | 75.0 | 85.8 | 78.3 | 95.8 | 93.2 | 73.5 | 67.5 | 68.6 | 65.1 | 91.0] 88.6] 82.3] 81.4 
FUlywasieon SS='2 77.7 | 75.5 | 84.8 | 80.5 | 96.4 | 94.0 | 73.2 | 68.8 | 68.8 | 65.2 | 90.3 | 88.7] 77.9] 81.8 
August.......-| 78.9 | 76.8 | 86.9 | 80.8 | 96.8 | 94.0 | 76.0 | 71.9 | 71.5 | 65.6 | 86.5 | 89.7 | 80.5 | 79.3 
September..-.| 77.3 | 81.5 | 87.6 | 90.8 | 95.5 | 98.6 | 75.3 | 78.1 | 70.9 | 72.3 | 81.8 | 88.7] 75.1] 80.9 
October...-.--- 70.5 | 78.2 | 84.5 | 89.3 | 89.2] 96.5 | 70.3 | 74.6 | 64.9 | 68.9 | 69.6 |] 85.2] 71.2] 80.4 
November. .-.| 61.9 | 70.6 | 76.5 | 80.0 | 79.4 | 89.0 | 61.7 | 67,1 | 57.8 | 61.6 | 58.9 | 76.9 | 65.7] 80.3 
December....- 57.5 | 64.4 | 73.7 | 76.6 | 75.1 | 82.9 | 55.3 | 61.2 | 52.0 | 55.9 | 58.2) 71.5 | 67.1] 70.4 
Average...| 71.4 | 71.7 | 82.4 | 79.1 | 89.2 | 90.6 | 69.1 | 65.3 | 64.3 | 62.2 | 74.9] 81.4] 76.8] 79.1 


TaBLE 10.—Corn (including meal): International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 
[The item maicena or maizena is included as ‘‘Corn and corn meal.’’] 


GENERAL NotE.—Substantially the international trade of the world. It should not be expected that 
the world export and import totals for any year will agree. Among sources of disagreement are these: 
(1) Different periods of time covered in the “‘year”’ of the various counjries; (2) Imports received in year 
subsequent to year of export; (3) want of uniformity in classification of goods among countries; (4) differ- 
ent practices and varying degrees of failure in, recording countries of origin and ultimate destination; (5) 
different practices of recording reexported goods; (6) opposite methods of treating free ports; (7) clerical 
errors, which, it may be assumed, are not infrequent. 

Tho exports given are domestic exports, and the ae given are imports for consumption as far as it is 
feasible and consistent so to express the facts. While there are some inevitable omissions, on the other 
hand there are some duplications because of reshipments that do not appear as such in official reports. 
For the United Kingdom, import figures refer to imports for consumption, when available, otherwise total 
imports, less exports, of “foreign and colonial merchandise.’’ Figures for the United States include 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Country 1912 1913 (pretim.). Country. 1912 1913 quae ) 
4 Bushels. | Bushels. | Busheis. ‘ Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
preentie Remain oes ne _ 190, ee 189, an 139, 461 Aare a we ee ae a ad 11,251 
ustria- avec ae OS eva seSOe choo Sccs Serbiatas. wot sees ei ANG2T ly ASCOT an cee 
Belgium. es --| 10,999 | 6,134 |... i-3g || United States 32,627 | 46,993 | 17,022 
ritish Sou rica 77. DULGAV oss. = cose 14 14 
Bulgaria........--- Gf 262 |. 14,367... ”... || Other couniries:.-1] 6, 538 veh ha Sata 
Netherlands....... 13, 557 11, 846 4,337 ——— 
Roumania......... 42,725 ADSTZON a ste s Gaile ow Totaly sec |eNS4Os8So0 |) S435 1Olul ese ce oe 
IMPORTS. 
pe eHADeAry =. 2 ue 2, a eee see Netherlands........ ae 39, 467 25, 512 
BIPININ crave ciate sis =| O2y02L, | 2,036. [once cnses OLWAYeenceusesace 71 1,14 i, 609 
British South Africa 114 "318 Portugal.......-..- 952 Can Ma telia ae 
Wanadae ts... 4-2: , 331 9,041 8,347 || Russia. [c225. 0.22.2 279 662 413 
Ciiyeee 2. ->. 2, 890 3,198 OSG |iSpamesse <5 4. 6,851 | 22, 403 7, 960 
Denmark. ........- 13, 809 15, 938 10,346 || Sweden. ........... 3,975 2,395 2,173 
MEY Dbs sees. cc2. == 110 1,184 687 || Switzerland........ 4,342 4,785 3, 068 
France...... Pees so: 23,951 23, 279 16,321 || United Kingdom. . 88, 166 97,721 75, 499 
permany . Sader peace ae a #6, 66 Sena mer Other countries... 5, 668 AOD ee Se soe 
BIW coe ce saacs sk ; | 
Mexico............- 1,548 | 1,548 |._.... ae otal 2 1 (S20; Tb) |= 288; 016; |... wee 


17369°—y_BK 1915——27 


1 Data for 1911. 
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TABLE 11.—Wheat: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915. 


Area. Production. 


Country. - 
1913 1914 | 1915 1913 1914 1915 


NORTH AMERICA. 


oe 
Bs 
& 
by 
& 
rf 
“Sy 


Acres. Acres. Bushels. 
United States........... 50,184,000 | 53,541,000 | 59,898,000 | 763,380,000 | 891,017,000 | 1,011, 505,000 
Canada: “/ 
New Brunswick..... 13, 000 13,000 14,000 269, 000 301, 000 
i remeaghe 350,000 | 834,000 | 1,093,000 | 19,851,000 28,797, 000 
Manitoba........... 2,804,000 | 2,616,000 | 3,342,000 | _ 53,331,000 84,282, 000 
Saskatchewan....... 5,720,000 | 5,348,000 | 6,838,000 | 121,559, 000 171, 146, 000 
= Sates Be 1,512,000 | 173717000 | 1,564,000 | 34,372,000 772,000 
ETON eae BA "117,000 | "111,000 | 71357000 | 235,000 000 
Total Canada. .... 11,016, 000 | 10,293,000 | 12,986,000 | 231,717,000 
L 7 nay TED aL Son? | Ge or ea ———— 
warico £9 1 @) | 1,478,000 | | 4,000, 000 4, 000, 000 
Wot 2. 224 SAS) Soe bed Bele tee bees “1,351, 763, 000 


, 
NeceAting o£ ese 17,096,000 16, 243,000 | 15,471,000 | 187,391,000 | 113,904,000 178, 221,000 
Chia 2 Soest ec 1, 103, 000 1,018,000 |- 1,278,000 23,575, 000 16, 403, 000 19° 002, 000 
WEB PAY = ok = eee 816, 000 911,000 778, 000 5, 461, 000 5, 887,000 a 417, 000 
RUSE ois eee 19,015,000 18,172, 000 | 17,527,000 | 216,427,000 | 136,194,000 
EUROPE. 
eS ess 
wencecee cess 2,997,000 () 2) 
Tes proper.....| 7,700,000 | 8,016,000 | 8,288,000 
Croatia-Slavonia...- 837, 000 741,000 Qa 
osnia-H erzego- | 
WIND tee eae 320, 000 | (@) () 
Total Austria- | | 
Hungary........ 11,854,000 he 52552 sacte = leas aca age 
Halpin: 532s. tsict oes 394, 000 400, 000 (1) 14, 769, 13, 973, 000 8,000, 000 
‘iryl Seep peered 2, 907, 000 51, 256, 29, 654, 000 46, 212,000 
2 134,000 6, 692, 5,735, 000 7, 975, 000 
1 130, 130, 000 ”130; 000 
321, 000, 282, 689, 000 
171,075 145, 944, 000 
7,000, 000 
169, 442, C00 
200, 000 
779, 000 
Norway ) 269, 000 
Rergipalaes = 0 ee ee 1,208, 000 @) @) 000, 000 
, Roumania ee ee ee 4,011,000 | 5,218,000 | 4,705,000 270,000 
Russia: > a. <a 
eee a Boies See 2~ 50, 506, 000 
oh 1,312,000 
Meee Caucasia . .| 10,251,000 
~Total Russia, Eu- 
repeat. 2). 62, 069, 000 
a ee eee 573, 000 
ar eee! ae 9, 644,000 
SW DURE sa Soe 2a 288, 000 
Switzerland.--.........- 103, 000 
Turkey (European) ..... (@) 
United Kingdom: =e 
Dita it a 1, 663, 000 
Wales). ee 3: 38, 000 
Scotland J5=. 9.2.2.2 55, 000 
aecland 33)! fe 34,000 
Total United 
Kingdom....... 1,790, 000 
Ota Se ham...) ees sees ne lee eee eee 
1 No official statistics 3 63 governments of tinea and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 


2 Census of 1910. 451 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
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TABLE 11.—Wheat: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915—Contd. 


Area. Production. 
Country 
1913 1914 1915 1913 1914 1915 
a 
ASIA 

India: Acres. Acr: Acres. Bushels Bushels. Bushels. 

Lijplaklie pe seeeecoo- os 29,524,000 | 28, 475, “000 32,230,000 | 362,693,000 312, 032, 000 383, 376, 000 

Native States....--- 4 392° 000 eC y (G y (?) (*) () 

Mataleua wecscoser BGI GN. oe ie corals se ces ann ne sass eeegemias cot ants 
CYPIuS....--++6-----67--- (*) @) (@) 2,779, 000 2,500, 000 2,000, 000 
Japanese Empire 

Tio PEE ErEe 1,185,000 | 1,174,000 | 1,176,000 | 26,757,000 | 22,975,000 23, 669, 000 
Formosa. ..---- feiiatate 14, 000 16,000 ay 164, 000 195, 000 200, 000 
Wotale ve. .2-c- te 1,199,000 | 1,190,000 |.........--- 26,921,000 | 23,170,000 23, 869, 000 
Dorsiaskerteesceescs sess (2) (2) () 16,000,000 | 14,000,000 16, 000, 000 
ussia: 
Central Asia (4 gov- 
ernments)......--- fea ONE fe eet cts a-| ak Bo fees 58) 216, O00. |. ews escewce aes 
Siberia (4 govern- 
reGits ee ee Tic ue ei eSeminar aaa aca PGs 2OT GOO |. ee. ace Sele ceded =~ ae mae 
- Transcaucasia qa 

government) .-.-.- G:000) bot 2-5 ,624|>--- n= === 115,000 |.....------+--|--------2----° 

CUTS) I epee 12,360, 000 (*) (3) 114, 628, 000 (°) (3) 
Turkey (Asia Minor 

Sink) So eee eee (2) (2) (2) 35,000,000 | 35,000,000 35, 000, 000 

THE eee Ie ese: chcnne| Bnmeercrece es Ie ces ee 558,021,000 | 386,702,000 460, 245, 000 

AFRICA 
LUNES chp: Seen 3,448,000 | 3,368,000 | 3,209,000 | 36,848,000 | 30, 000, 000 34, 654, 000 
gee eae 1,355,000 | 1,301,000 | 1,582,000 | 38,426,000 | 32,831,000 39, 148, 000 
Tp Ui iieeaes ot eee RS eS Phe 1,235,000 | 1,010,000 | 1,112,000 5,511, 000 2; 205, 000 11, 023, 000 
Union of South Africa. - (?) (?) (?) 4 6,034, 000 46,034,000 46,034,000 

iPr |. 4--<|2-------=---|---2- 2-7-2 86,819,000 | 71,070,000 90, 859, 000 

AUSTRALASIA. ie i 
Australia: 

Queensland.....-..- 125,000 132,000 127,000 2,038, 000 1, 825, 000 1, 635, 000 
New South Wales...| 2,231,000 | 3,205,000 | 3,429,000 | 33,511,000 | 39, 219, 000 13, 187, 000 

Vo od) ee 2,085,000 | 2,566,000 2,863, 000 27,050, 000 33, 974, 000 4,065, 000 
South Australia..... 2) 080,000 | 2, 268, 000 2’ 503,000} 22,174,000} 17,470,000 3, 639, 000 
Western Australia..| 793,000 1,097,000 1,375, 000 9,457,000 | 13,751,000 2,704, 000 
Tasmania .....'.----- 25, 000 18, 000 24) 000 650, 000 361, 000 396, 000 
Total Australia... 7,339,000 | 9,286,000 | 10,321,000 | 94,880,000 } 106, 600, 000 25, 626, 000 

New Zealand.....------ 190, 000 167,000 | 230, 000 5, 343, 000 5, 559, 000 6, 54, 000 
Total Australasia .|_ 7,529,000 | 9,453,000 | 10,551,000 | 100,223,000 | 112, 159, 000 32, 480, 000 
Parti iuiai alee ine. eee ele ease = see |a en aeee == nee 4,127, 437,000 |3, 619, 466,000 | 4,216,806, 000 


1 Including certain Feudatory States. 


* 2 No official statistics. 


4 Census of 1911. 


3 Included in total Russia (European). 
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TABLE 12.—JWheat: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 11, 1891-1915. 
| l| 
Year. Production. Year. | Production. (diced Year. Production. || Year. Production. 
Bushels. _ || | Bushels. Bushels. _ || Bushels. 

1891....] 2,432,322,000 || 1898....| 2,948,305,000 || 1905....| 3,327,084,000 || 1912....] 3,791,951,000 
1892. ...| 2,481,805, 000 || 1899...-] 2,783, 885,000 |] 1906... .] 3,434,354,000 || 1913... .| 4,127, 437, 000 
1893...-| 2,559,174,000 || 1900. 2:610,751,000 || 1907....| 3, 133,965,000 || 1914...-| 3,619,466, 000 
1894. ...| 23660,557,000 || 1901....| 2,955,975,000 || 1908....| 3; 182,105,000 || 1915....| 4,216,806, 000 
1895....| 2,593,312,000 |} 1902....} 3,090,116, 000 |] 1909 ....] 3,581,519, 000 
1896....| 2,506,320,000 || 1903....} 3,189,813, 000 || 1910....] 3,575,055, 000 
1897. ...| 2,236,268, 000 || 1904....| 3, 163,542,000 || 1911...-] 3,551,795,000 


Tre Russia United 
= United Ger- Hungary 
Year. E Austria.1 F 2) King- 
eae States See many.) | Austria.) Droper.i | France. 4 pan 

Average: Bushels. | Bushels. eee neers Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 

1890-1899 13.2 8.9 AS) AG Dae sae 18.6 31.2 

1900-1909. ... 14.1 ~ 9.7 mo a 17.5 20.5 33.1 
gi 14.5 10.0 28.5 19.6 18.7 20.9 33.9 
SONG SS a tansts 15.5 7.7 20.3 20.3 22.5 20.2 34.8 
WOOT toss ese ses sete ee renee 14.0 8.0 29.6 18.0 14.9 23.2 35.1 
W908! o2ee is. esse S88 oe ee 14.0 8.8 29.7 21.0 17.5 19.6 33.4 
100942 Sey ez 2 ectceseu see 15.4 12.5 30.5 19.9 14.1 22.0 35.0 
90105. 5 3 fe ee 13.9 11,2 29.6 19,2 19.8 15.9 
i 1 ere er ee Se a - 12.5 7.0 ils ITO, 1. oe z 
1b aN nes SEI Dae ge ee 15.9 10.3 33.6 22.3 19.8 21.0 
PSIG Ste has = Beer ee See ee 15.2 13.5 35.1 19.9 19.6 19.9 
fo) Eo a ee eee 16> Bee sasaeo os ys eee 13.1 18.9 

Average (1905-1914). .....- ta ee aw fp ieee ee | 18.1 20.1 33.4 
| 
1 Bushels of 60 pounds. 2 Winchester bushels. 
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Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1915. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 


the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Acreage 


| harvested. 


Aver- 
22 

arm 

: Farm value 

[ues Dee. 1. 


& 
ie) 
© 
’ 
alt orate 


15, 424,000 
18,322, 000 
18, 460, 000 
19, 181, 000 


18,993, 000 
19,944,000 
20, 858, 000 
22° 172,000 
24,967, 000 


26, 382, 000 
27; 627,000 
26 , 278, 000 
32, 109, 000 
32,546,000 


35, 430,000 


-| 37,987, 000 


37, 709, 000 


-| 37,067,000 


36, 456, 000 


39, 476, 000 
34, 189, 000 
36, 806, 000 
37, 642, 000 
37,336, 000 


38, 124, 000 
33, 580, 000 
36, 087, 000 
39, 917, 000 
38,554, 000 


34, 629, 000 
34, 882)000 
34) 047,000 


34,619,000 |" 
-| 39, 465, 000 


44, 055,000 
44,593,000 
52,589, 000 
42, 495, 000 
49, 896, 000 


46, 202,000 
49, 465, 000 
44,075,000 
47, 854, 000 
47, 306, 000 


45, 211,000 
47,557,000 
46, 723, 000 
44,261,000 
45, 681, 000 


49,543,000 
45, 814, 000 
50, 184, 000 
53,541, 000 


-| 59, 898, 000 


Aver- 
“age 
yield | Production. 
per 
acre. 
Bush. Bushels 
100, 486 , 000 
173, 105,000 
9.9 | 152,000,000 
11.6 212, 441,000 
12.1 | 224,037,000 
13.6 | 260,147,000 
287, 746,000 
12.4 | 235,885,000 
11.6 | 230,722,000 
12.0 | 249,997,000 
12.7 | 281,255,000 
12.3 | 308,103,000 
11.1 | 292,136,000 
10.5 | 289,356,000 
13.9 | 364,194,000 
13.1 | 420,122,000 
13.8 | 448,757,000 
13.9 | 459,483,000 
13.1 | 498,550,000 
10.2 | 383,280,000 
13.6 | 504,185,000 
11.6 | 421,086,000 
13.0 | 512,765,000 
10.4 | 357,112,000 
12.4 | 457,218,000 
12.1 | 456,329,000 
11.1] 415,868,000 
12.9; 490,560,000 
13.9 | 468,374,000 
11.1 | 399,262,000 
15.3 | 611,781,000 
13.4 | 515,947,000 
11.4] 396,132,000 
13.2 | 460,267,000 
13.7 | 467,103,000 
12.4 427, 684,000 
13.4 | 530,149,000 
15.3 | 675,149,000 
12.3 | 547,304,000 
12.5 | 658,534,000 
12.3 | 522,230,000 
15.0 748, 460,000 
14.5 | 670,063,000 
12.9 | 637,822,000 
12.5 | 552,400,000 
14.5 | 692,979,000 
15.5 | 735,261,000 
14.0 | 634,087,000 
14.0 | 664,602,000 
15.8 737, 189,000 
15.4 | 683,366,000 
13.9 | 635,121,000 
12.5 | 621,338,000 
15.9 | 730,267,000 
15.2 | 763,380,000 
16.6 | 891,017,000 
16.9 |1,011,505, 000 


Dollars. 


232,110,000 
308, 387, 000 
243,033, 000 


222, 767,000 


278, 522,000 
300, 670, 000 
265, 881, 000 


261, 397, 000 
280, 743, 000 
385, 089,000 
325, 814, 000 
497,030, 000 


474, 202, 000 
456, 880, 000 
445, 602,000 
383, 649, 000 


330, 862, 000 
275, 320, 000 
314, 226, 000 
310, 613, 000 
385, 248, 000 


342, 492, 000 
“$3.8 | 334,774, 000 
513, 473, 000 
322) 112, 000 


213,171,000 
225, 902, 000 
237, 939, 000 
310,598, 000 
428, 547, 000° 


392, 770, 000 
319, 545,000 
"323,515, 000 
467, 360,000 


422, 224,000 
443 , 025, 000 
510, 490, 000 
518, 373, 000 
490, 333, 000 


554, 437, 000 
616, 826, 000 
"673, 659, 000° 
561, 051, 600 


543,063, 000 
555, 280, 000 
610,122) 000 
878, 680,000 
| 930,302, 000 


199, 025, 000 


264, 076, 000 


Chicago cash price per L 
bushel, No. 1northern | Domestic | Per 
spring. exports, in-| cent 
ee : of 
F our, fiscal| crop 
December. Polowiie year | ex- 
y- popups | port 
a = Se ae | fale d. 
Low. |High. | Low. High.| ~~ : 
Cts..| Cts. | Cts. | Cts Bushels. | P. ct. 
ABE | ah EE IY PRS 7,535,901 | 7.5 
Nes eae er de | Le a ee es 17,213,133 | 9.9 
129 | 145 185 | 211 | 12,646,941 8.3 
126 | 140 | 134 | 161 | 26,323,014 12.4 
80 | 88 | 87 | 96 | 29,717,201] 13.3 
63 |" 76 79 92 | 53,900,780 | 20.7 
SE 98 | 113 120 | 52,574,111 22.3 
107 | 111 120 | 143 | 38,995, 755 16.9 
97 | 108 | 112 | 122 | 52,014,715 | 20.8 
96 | 106 | 105 | 114 | 91,510,398 | 32.5 
78 83 78 94 | 72,912,817! 23.7 
| 82 91 89 | 100 | 74,750,682) 25.6 
104 | 117 | 130 | 172 | 57,043,936 19.7 
103 | 108 98 | 113 | 92,141,626] 25.3 
81 84 91 | 102 {150,502,506 | 35.8 
122 | 1333 | 1122 | 119 !180,304,181 | 40.2 
| 
932 | 1093 | 101 | 1128 |186,321,514 | 37.4 
1242 | 129 | 123 | 140 1121, 892,389 | 31.8 
914 | 943 | 108 | 1132 147,811,316 | 29.3 
942) 992 |} 8 942 (111,534,182 | 26.5 
693 | 762 % | 902 |132,570,366 | 25.9 
822 | 89 724 | 79 | 94,565,793 | 26.5 
75% 794 | 802 | 882 |153, 804,969 | 33.6 
75% | 794 | 812 | 89% |119, 625,344 | 26.2 
962 | 1053 | 773 | 954 | 88,600,743 | 21.3 
762 | 803 | 892 | 100 |109,430,467 | 22.3 
“873 | 923 | 98Z | 1081 106,181,316 | °26.6 
892 | 932] 80 | 852 225,665,811 | 36.9 
693 | 73 681 | 764 |191,912,635 | 37.2 
595 | 643) 52% | 602 164,283,129 [ 41.5 
523 | 632] 603 | 858 /144,812,718 | 31.5 
533 | 643] 572 | 673 |126,443,968 | 27.1 
743 | 934 | 682 | 97% (145,124,972 | 33.9 
92 | 109 | 117 185 (217,306,005 | 41.0 
623 | 70 | 683 | 79% |222,618,420| 33.0 
64 693 | 632 | 674 |186,096,762 | 34.0 
“69k | 748 | 70 | 752 |215,990,073 | 41.4 
73 794 | 722 | 76% (234,772,516 | 31.4 
71Z | 772 | 742 & |202,905,598 | 30.3 
772 | 87 | 872] 1012 |120,727,613 | 18.9 
115 | 122 | g94 | 1132 | 44,112,910! 8.0 
823 |; 90 80L | 874 | 97,609,007 | 14.1 
be BOSS] See Se 84 | 106 |146,700,425 | 20.0 
Baia = [een | ewe oe ee = LOS) O45, 600) || ane 
1064 | 112 | 1263 | 137 |114,268,468 | 17.2 
"106 | 1193 | 100 | 119} | 87,364,318 | 12.8 
104 | 110 98 | 106 | 69,311,760 10.9 
105 | 110 |} 115 122 | 79,689,404 12.8 
8 | 902] 903 | 96 /142,879,596 | 19.6 
894 | 93. | 96 | 100 /145,590,349 | 19.1 
115 131 | 141 1644 (332,464,975 | 37.3 
Eaves. RE Fae (EOP oe es Be 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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Taste 15.—Winter and spring wheat: Acreage, production, and farm value Dec. 1, 
by States in 1915, and United States totals, 1890-1915. 


1 Census acreage and production. 


Winter wheat, Spring wheat. 
] { 
Aver- Aver-) Aver- 
pales age | produc. | 28°. | Farm age Farm 
Neots Acreage. | yield Peart farm value Acreage. | yield value 
per y price| Dec. 1. . 
acre Dec.1 
Bushels. | Cts. | Dollars. Acres. 
0} 9,750,000} 10.1) 9,848,000 
0} 1,560,000! 10.6) 1,654, 000 
5) 24,605,000] 10.4) 25, 589, 000 
0} 1,875,000} 10.9] 2,044,000 
i] 10,272,000} 10.5} 10,786, 000 
8} 16,974,000] 10.8] 18,332,000 
0} 4,500,000} 10.8} 4,860,000 
9] 10,355, 000| 12.0) 12, 426,000 
.8} 2,430,000) 13. 3, 353, 000 
.0| 3,575,000) 12.9} 4,612,000 
3| 40,194,000! 10.4) 41, 802, 000 
2| 47,300,000} 10.2) 48, 246, 000 
0] 53,200,000} 10.0) 53, 200,000 
i 3] 20,448,000} 10.1) 20,652, 000 
Vi 0} 2,300,000} 9.5} 2,185,000 
i = .5} 1,170,000} 9.0, 1,053,000 
Towars-2ee.2 510,000) 21.5) 10,965,000} 8.7) 9,540,000 
Mom: Hehe 2 2,773,000} 12.3] 34,108,000} 9.8) 33,426,000 
INS Sie o- Ss ed ie ee See ne el ee ee ie oe 
Supak 242 125,000} 20.5] 2,562,000) 8.6) 2,203,000 
abr. saeece 3,601,000} 18.5] 66,618,000] 8.4) 55,959, 000 
Kans: see-s 8,475,000) 12. 5|105, 938, 000) 8.9) 94, 285, 000 
Kye. ies 900,000) 11.0) 9,900,090) 10.5) 10,395,000 
Tenn... 860,000} 10.5) 9,030,000) 10.8) 9,752,000 
7S EN ara 100,000) 12.0) 1,200,000} 12.5! 1,500,000). 
Missee- secs 8 5,000) 20.0 100,000} 10.5 105, 000 
Pexcaser ese 1,475,000} 15.5| 22,862,000) 10.7} 24,462,000 
Oldas: 22s 3,150,000) 11.6) 36,540,000} 8.9} 32,521,000 
UNE Sp mei 220,000] 12.5] 2,750,000} 10.1] 2,778,000 
Morites. 22. 675,000| 27.0} 18,225,000) 7.8) 14, 216, 000 26.0) 15,600,000) 7. 000 
WiGetee nace 60,000} 26.0} 1,560,000 7.8| 1,217,000 21. 1, 755, 000 if 000 
Golfies sca te 310,000} 26.0} 8,060,000} 8.0) 6,448,000 21.0) 5,250,000) 8. 000 
IN eM ex ses <= 52,000) 22.0) 1,144,000) 9.0) 030, 000 22. 1,012,000) 9. 000 
Aniz:- 3 39,000) 28.0} 1,092,000) 11.5 256; O00}. 3. «2 -aco||aao wa]. oe ae ae Sees Oe oe ee 
Witah: 2-628 "6 245,000) 25.0) 6,125,000) 8.6) 5,2! 28.0) 2,100, 8.6| 1,806,000 
Noyento-.. 5. 22,000} 26.0} 572,000} 9.5) 54: 32.0} 1,088, 9.5| 1,034,000 
Idaho....... 390,000| 29.0) 11,310,000] 8.0) 26.5| 7,420, 8.0] 5,936,000 
Wash... -5:. 1,110,000) 27.6) 30,636,000} 8.2 22.2) 19, 758, 8.2| 16, 202, 000 
Ore. secs 675,000} 24.0] 16,200,000} 8.4 17.0} 3,825, 8.4) 3,213,000 
Cathe ae i 16.0|- 7,040; 000)’ 9°51’ 6; 688; 000).< 2. 2.22) a2 Es 5 Se eee eee 
WeSteee 2 40,453,000) 16. 2/655, 045,000} 95.0 86. 5/308, ; 
= a i} 
1 ON ee 36,008,000, 19.0/684,990,000, 98. 6|675, 623, 000/17, 533, C00 98. 6,203, 057 
1 KS aa Oe 31,699,000) 16. 5|/523,561, 000} 82.9/433, 995, 000/18, 485, 000 73. 4/176, 127 
191227 2 ysa 26,571, 000| 15. 1/399, 919,000} 80. 9|323, 572, 000/19, 243, 000 70. 1/231, 70: 
GOUT ne isjaime oe 29,162,000) 14.8/430, 656,000] 88.0/379, 151, 000)}20, 381, 000 86. 0/163, 91 
19185 Sone 27,329,000] 15.9|434, 142,000] 88. 1/382, 318, 000/18, 352, 000 88. 9)178, 
15.5| 417,781,000) 102. 4|427, 872, 000) 17, 243, 000 92. 6|245, 787, 
14. 4/437, 908,000] 93. 7/410, 330, 000|17, 208, 000 91, 1/206, 436, 
14. 6|409, 442, 000 86. 0/193, 220, 
16. 7/492, 888, 000 63. 5|153, 898, 
14. 3/428, 462, 000 69. 3}183, 386, 
12. 4/332, 935,000} 97. 8/325, 611, 000|17, 209, 000 84. 2)184, 879, 
12. 3/399, 867,000} 71. 6/286, 243, 000/16, 954, 000 65. 9)156, 782, 
14. 4/411, 789, 000 . 8/266, 727, 000/17, 621, 060 60. 2/155, 497, 
15. 2/458, 835, 000 . 1/303, 227, 000/19, 656, 000 56. 7|164, 133, 
13. 3}350, 025, 000 . 3/221, 668, 000/16, 259, 000 59. 1/101, 847, 
11. 5/291, 706, 000 . 0/183, 767, 000)19, 235, 000 53. 1/135, 778, 
14. 9/382, 492, 000 . 2|237, 736, 000|18, 310, 000 53. 0)155, 034, 
14, 1/323, 616,000} 85. 1/275, 323, 000|16, 539, 000 74. 2\153, 224, 
11. 8|267, 934,000} 77.0)206, 270, 000)11, 825, 000 65. 3|104, 328, 
11. 6|261, 242,000) 57.8)150, 944, 000/11, 438, 000 42.3] 86,995, 
14. 0/329, 290,000} 49. 8/164, 022, 000/11, 364, 000 F 47.2} 61, 880. 
12. 0/278, 469,000) 56. 3/156, 720, 090)11, 511, 000 4 48.0} 56, 
13. 7/359, 416,000} 65. 1/234, 037,000) 12, 345, 000 : 56.3) 88, 
14. 7/405, 116,000) 88. 0/356, 415, 000)12, 393,000) 16. 7/206, 665,000) 76.0)157, 
10. 9 255, 374,000) 87. 5,223, 362, 000/12, 567,000) 11.4/143,890,000) 77.4111, 
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TaBLE 16.—Winter and spring wheat: Yield per acre in States producing both, for ten 
years. 


WINTER WHEAT. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


State. 10-yr. 
ea 1906 | 1907 | 1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 
1915 
Wiiscuusin) 7 eetee oo eee os. cs 19.5 | 18.4 | 15.5 | 19.5 | 20.4 | 20.0] 17.5 | 19.5 | 20.1 | 21.5 | 23.0 
Minnesota. baa ee 292) te cee. Cae Seed, |e aes > A | ee D8 hy [Oa eee) | Rn 16:2) {01955 19.5 
Fee EE ean 21.4 | 22.3 | 18.5 | 21.0 | 21.6 | 21.2 | 19.7] 23.0 | 23.4] 21.6] 21.5 
South Dakotas: .--2.-2s2: <0... CADE ey Aare eee anaes sles RT eke Sill iw eee 8 9.0] 14.0] 20.5 
INDDTAS RAS f wey a. elit oes en 18.4 | 23.2 | 19.0] 17.8] 19.4 | 16.5 | 13.8] 18.0 | 18.6] 19.3 | 18.5 
OTOP See Ce eae Rene Tae 14.0 | 15.3 | 11.3 | 12.8 | 14.5 | 14.2 | 10.8] 15.5 | 13.0 | 20.5 | 12.5 
Marita) este ce etka) dees O66) semen use| see 32.5 | 22.0] 31.7 | 24.5 | 25.6 | 23.0] 27.0 
WMaariinieets 9 ae meee eed... Cire at ER, aE 25.0 | 32.5 | 25.0 | 26.0] 28.0] 25.0] 24.0] 26.0 
Calarndo sy cre net mee se 5| CoN pees | Saerel Re a 29.7 | 23.0 | 18.0 | 24.5 | 21.1] 25.0] 26.0 
New Mexico............-------- Fy ie | ae) (ae ae 20.0 | 25.0} 20.0 | 18.6 | 25.0{ 22.0 
AQIDOMAE os sote,. oe 4 ts COT I 2 ees ae a | ee 22.3 | 30.0 | 31.0 | 32.0 | 28.0} 28.0 
(55 ee ee ert Coit see ee ee 23.0 | 24.0 | 20.5 | 20.0 | 24.0 | 23.0 | 25.0] 25.0 
Neneiinbereind 6. som athe. ORL Di leites sue ge. al ee 24.0 | 24.0 | 23.0] 27.5 | 23.0 | 29.0] 26.0 
HGan nee cheek a. a eee ees 27.8 | 25.4 | 26.0 | 30.0 | 29.0] 23.7 | 31.5 | 28.7 | 27.4 | 27.5 | 29.0 
Washington............-------- 26.0 | 24.1 | 29.5 | 24.5 | 25.8 | 20.5 | 27.3 | 27.6 | 27.0| 26.5 | 27.6 
Oy) 2 a, See ee 23.2 | 22.3 |°25.5 | 23.2 | 21.0 | 23.7 | 22.2] 26.8 | 21.4 | 22.0] 24.0 
United States.........--- 15.9 | 16.7 | 14.6 | 14.4 | 15.8 | 15.9 | 14.8 | 15.1] 16.5 | 19.0] 16.2 
SPRING WHEAT. 

SWHECOSINIE Me Roe os) jee as. 17.6 | 15.7 | 13.5 | 17.5 | 19.0 | 18.7] 14.5 | 18.5 | 18.6] 17.0| 22.5 
METIBCORAR tees. ce, 13.9 | 10.9 | 13.0 | 12.8 | 16.8 | 16.0] 10.1] 15.5 | 16.2] 10.5 | 17.0 
Titi 3 oo oe ae ee a ae bP 15.7 | 14.9 | 12.8 | 15.5 | 14.7 | 20.9] 13.8 | 17.0 | 17.0] 13.5] 16.7 
Gamihebakopat Scere ime TUES) 13541 11625) 1298)14 a 12) 8) 480)! 14 Dale 950) OL Ol ato 
Neimsiae fee hr) GN 13.1.| 14.7 | 12.0 | 13.0 | 14.0] 13.9 | 10.0] 14.1 | 12.0| 11.5] 16.0 
Tess Jo a Oe a 9.7| 11.4] 5.8] 5.5]11.5] 8.4] 4.2] 15.0] 8.5] 15.0] 12.0 
isn 3 a ee 24.1 | 24.0 | 28.8 | 24.2 | 28.8 | 22.0 | 25.2 | 23.5 | 21.5] 17.0] 26.0 
SWagranmingeelnsee corse cstee ec 26.4 | 28.7 | 28.5 | 25.5 | 27.0] 25.0 | 26.0 | 29.2 | 25.0] 22.0] 27.0 
Chi Gis i Gen Bol ae ee On 24.2 | 32.5 | 29.0 | 21.0} 29.4 | 21.9 | 19.5 | 24.0] 21.0] 22.5 | 21.0 
INGwaMGxicon si... 2)... 22.6 | 25.0 | 24.0 | 25.0 | 24.5 | 20.0 | 20.5 | 22.0] 19.0] 23.0] 22.5 
ATRAIE S25) ee eee 25.0 | 25.2 | 25.9 | 26.7 | 25.0 | 22.3 | 25.0 | 28.0] 24.5 | 23.0] 24.0 
(Wi citi. 5 ak tes Rae 27.5 | 27.4 | 28.8 | 27.5 | 28.5 | 25.3 | 27.0| 29.2 | 28.0] 25.0| 28.0 
1177715 oo eae amen ee ae 30.7 | 31.5 | 32.0] 30.0 | 28.7 | 29.0 | 32.5 | 30.2] 31.0 | 30.0] 32.0 
auras ee Soe | 25.6 | 23.5 | 24.5 | 25.4 | 26.0 | 20.4 | 29.0 | 28.3 | 28.0] 24.0] 26.5 
WaGnNELOM So 2. o> cee co tes e oe 19.5 | 19.6 | 24.5 | 15.0 | 20.6 | 14.5 | 19.5 | 20.4 | 19.0] 20.0] 22.2 
Ongefin 2 Gee eee ae 18.2 | 17.5 | 21.5 | 16.5 | 18.7 | 18.0] 17.7] 19.5 | 19.5 | 16.5 | 17.0 
United States............ 13. 7 LGATel 1302 (lss2 Wel528) |. 11. Only O44 | 2N1310:| 18) “asks 


TABLE 17.—Wheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and 1915. 


Total value, basis 
Production (thou- Dec: 1° piriee 


Thousands of acres. sands of bushels). (thousands of 
State. dollars). 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

WEG <5 See a ee ee a 4 3 112 81 125 88 
(Me UY a. ne nee oe Sean 1 1 30 29 32 29 
ite 2/2 ANS ORE. Le 390 360 9,750 8,100 9, 848 8, 748 
i ee 78 79 1,560 1,422 1,654 1,550 
Pemnsyipaninees: 582.2... 28dh eek... 3.2 1,330 1,312 | 24,605 | 23,747 | 25,589 24, 697 
IBsieasa te te oo ee eee 125 114 1,875 2,337 2,044 2,547 
Whew ie title oo sdb eoSaiaeeae dese sees gemeee es 638 612 10, 272 13, 158 10, 786 13, 947 
WH G2 UIT pap See ee aya See sen ee eee 1, 230 779 16,974 11, 296 18,332 12, 200 
West Virginia BS Sas oe ee IEE oo 300 236 4,500 3,540 4,860 3, 823 
Mania Carolinas si5. 6580+ Sch. - + oc oases 950 611 10,355 7,332 12, 426 8,578 
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TaBLeE 17.— Wheat: 


1915—Continued. 


Production (thou- 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and 


Total wales basis 


Dec. 


price 

Thousands of acres. | <4 nds of bushels). (vgeade of 

State. dollars). 

. 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Seuth/Garolinat.22. o..t topic oe se se ee 225 80 2,430 920 3,353 1,334 
Gap) tr Far eases oie pare 325 140| 3,575 |  1,694|- 4,612 2) 270 
ODIO == Sow obo cae eee eiee 2a pee eee 1,980 1,975 40, 194 36,538 41,802 38, 365 
Indiana. 3.2. 53k JR Ea ew eS 2? 750 2,485 47,300 43, 239 48, 246 44,536 
GIS. 3 Bt Pe Bk gee ae a= ey 2,800 2,500 53, 200 46, 250 53, 200 46, 712 
JUNC Ere 21s Seas Selim = ee Ris im ere ee 960 879 20, 448 17,316 20, 652 17, 835 
Wiasconsia i328 26-5 has: 3-2-She0 5 2 oe 205 184 4, 662 3,511 4,429 3,511 
Mintiasotasi-l1 0-06 oak Oar be 4,310] 4,050] 73,420| 42/975 | 66,078| 43,834 
Toyyae.; 5 Sek. 5b 86 ee Sa 8 GE 8 785 ; 810 15,557 15, 066 13,535 14, 463 
Matenrieed (8.081 he | ee ieee fe 2,773| 2,549} 34,108| 43,333| 33,426| 427466 
North Dakota.t {2 Age /e.2!..8 Suds 8,350| 7,285 | 151,970] 81,592| 132,214| 82,408 

Sufi Dakdta: 6-0) cso | Woae. i anes 3,725 |  3,469| 63,762] 31,566| 54,835| 997672 - 

GD Tais ih cin. ae os Oe kc Re 3'947|  31668| 72,154] 68,116] 60,609| 64,710 
Kegisas.. 0.28 ee baa ee ie eee 8,525 | 8,660] 106,538] 177,200| 94,819 | 168/340 
Kientineky 26.252 70 ese 2 Bc ee 900 760 9,900 12,540 10,395 12,916 
Cegriescgeh oO. 8 te eee be) Re he 860 720) 9,030] 11,160) 9,752] 11,718 
ee 4.28.2 PERS oR Bess 100 31 1, 200 403 1,500 508 
5 1 100 13 105 16 
1,475 | 1,082| 22,862] 14,066| 24,462] 13,995 
3,150 | 2,525 | 36,540| 47,975 | 32,521] 44/137 
220 125| 2,750| 1,625| 2,778 1,609 
1,275 910 33, 825 18, 356 26,384 16,704 
Wiyerubigs ci... Sees. Pet 125 100| 37315 | 2/200] 2/586 2/038 
Goinradisc 2... ea ee 560 475 | 137310| 11,312| 10,648 9) 842 
Nay Minico: ea en eo bee 97 76| 2,156| 1,838| 1,941 1, 654 
Anizonal Us 8. 2 Sh 28h ake eee 39 31 1,092 868 1, 256 1,085 
taht 2.02, SOME Pe 11 UE EO eee 320 291 | 8,295| 7,275| 7074 6,256 
Neyadek S25! Gh PCat, Een arie 1a 56 45|  1,660| 1,332| 1,577 1266 
Mahe nny. eee eon cele We ents 670 549 | 18,730| 14,362} 14,984] 12,495 
Wetininbtalt tie sesh ne ey eee 2,000} 1,730] 50,394| 413840| 413324] 41,840 
Omddit ss) k.. Aoee oo 900 799 | 20,025} 16,604] 16,821| 16,936 
Calman Ss een eee | ote ig Sete 440 400| 73040]  6,800| 6,688 7,072 
Wmibe@ States: ocxcgec Saas! ses 59, 898 | 53,541 |1,011,505 | 891,017 | 930,302 878, 680 


TABLE 18.— Wheat: 


Year. 


[000 omitted.] 

Old stock 

on farms Crop 

July 1. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
23,347 530, 149 
17, 839 675, 149 
64, 061 547, 304 
50, 900 522, 230 
30, 552 748, 460 
52,437 670, 063 
42,540 637, 822 
36, 634 552, 400 
24, 257 692, 979 
46,053 735, 261 
54, 853 634, 087 
33, 797 664, 602 
15,062 683, 335 
35,929 635, 121 
34,071 621,338 

“23, 876 739, 267 
35, 515 763, 380 
32, 236 891,017 
28,972 | 1,011,505 


Bushes. 
553, 496 
692,988 
611, 365 
573,130 
779, 012 


722, 500 
680, 362 
589, 034 
717,236 
781,314 


688, 940 
698, 399 
698, 397 
671, 050 
655, 409 
754, 143 
798, 895 
923) 253 
1, 040,477 | 


Stock on 
farms 
Mar.1 

following. 


Bushels. 
121, 320 
198, 056 
158, 746 
128, 098 
173, 353 


164,047 
132, 608 
111, 055 
158, 403 
206, 642 


148, 721 
143, 692 
160, 214 
162, 705 
122,025 


Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1915. 


Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown. 


Bushels. 
269, 126 
398, 882 
305, 020 
281, 372 
372, 717 


TaBLE 19.—Wheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 


State. ~ 
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1, and value per acre, by States. 


Yield per acre (bushels). Farm. price per bushel 


aver- 
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‘ 
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age, 1906-1915. 


10-year aver- 
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| 190 
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Nw whwyr 
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ESSN 
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SR NBO: 


Nw by SSIS NYE 
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EwNy 
SS 
SUS 
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PNA N 
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SOND 
Eh 
SN 
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112 26. 56 31.36 
107/27. 14 32.10 
101 20. 00 25. 25 
106 17. 90 21. 20 
104 16. 04,19. 24 


109/16, 45 16. 35 
105 15. 80 16. 90 
108 19. 88 14. 90 
| 108 13. 66 16. 20 
120/11. 93 13. 08 


| 
138) 14. 30 14. 90 
129/13. 91 14. 19 
104/14. 52 21.11 
102/13 
100/13. 90,19. 00 


. 66 17.5 


| 


101/15. 07/21. 51 


95/16. 55)21. 56 
90)11. 75/15. 30 
87/16. 25/17. 23 
98) 13. 62/12. 05 


87| 8.60/15. 83 
86| 7..95)14. 71 
84/13. 43/15. 37 
89]12. 76,11. 12 


105)12. 71/11. 55 


| 108/12. 2111. 34 
3 125 13. $4|15. 00 
105|13, 89|21. 00 
107|13. 47|16. 58 


89) 11. 36,10. 32 


| 101/11. 30/12. 62 


78 18. 11/20. 67 
78:21. 91/20. 67 
80'17. 79) 19. 04 


90 20. = 19.98 


125| 115131. 77/32. 20 


86 18. 52 22.10 
i Ge 


80 19. 12/22. 40 
82 17. 14)90. 66 
84.17. 86,18. 65 
95 15.91/15. 20 
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86. 8 87. 476. 0j79. 9198. 6 


92. 0,12. 79 15.58 


1 Based upon farm price Dee. 1. 
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WHEAT—Continued. 


, on first of 


Condition of crop, United States 


TABLE 20.—Winter and spring wheat 


months named, 1890-1916. 


Spring wheat. 


Winter wheat. 
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as abandoned (not harvested). 


Ww 


TABLE 21.—Winter wheat: Per cent of area sown which 1 


pT (Tie eek Bee Pe eae ses 
TN ee eee aa 
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TABLE 22.— Wheat: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
1914 and 1915. 


Month. 


January 
February 


July 
August..... 


September... 


October 


Date. 


1915. 


June 


August 
September. 
October... . 


March.....- 


November .| Nom.| Nom. 
December..| Nom.|} Nom. 


Year. 


: North South N. Central | N. Central South = 
tera Atlantic Atlantic | States east | States west} Central pnileskg 
States. States. of Miss. R.| of Miss. R.| . States. ae 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
eters: We Ges- nl) Gisen) Giss, |\Ces* WiOrs. \\ Gis Cissy i@ers Wis. | Cts.) Cis.) Ctss 
---| 107.8} 81.0) 112.1] 93.3) 117.2) 98.8] 113.4) 89.6) 106.5) 76.5] 107.9) 89.7) 101.4) 74.5 
---| 129.9] 81.6} 135.5) 92.8). 139.3] 99.9] 135.7} 90.1) 129.5} 77.1] 129.0} 90.7] 120.8| 74.9 
.--| 183.6] 83.1] 142.8] 95.4] 146.0} 102.6] 138.6] 89.9} 132.4) 79.8) 134.9} 90.0] 124.8) 75.0 
.--| 181.7] 84.2} 138.2) 95.5} 144.9) 103.3] 137.7] 90.4] 130.5) 80.4] 133.9] 91.7] 121.3] 78.4 
139.6) 83.9} 145.2} 96.9] 148.5} 103.2) 142.9) 89.4) 142.0) 80.0} 138.9) 91.6] 122.5) 78.9 
---| 131.5] 84.4) 140.2) 97.3) 141.5) 103.0} 135.9) 90.6) 133.1] 81.4] 131.9] 90.7] 114.5) 76.6 
-.-| 10278] 76.9} 112.6) 93.7] 115.7) 96.8) 105.0} 78.3] 104.9) 74.1) 96.6} 74.2) 89.5) 76.0 
---| 106.5) 76.5) 107.6) 85.8) 110.2] 90.9) 101.7) 78.4) 112.2) 75.2) 104.1) 74.2) 90.9) 73.1 
95.0} 93.3) 102.8} 101.5) 108.8] 105.1] 96.7) 98.7] 93.8) 94.1) 101. 91.0} 86.1) 81.1 
---| 90.9] 93.5) 100.4) 104.3) 107.5] 108.9) 98.6} 99.7) 88.1) 91.7] 98.8] 96.7) 78.1] 85.0 
---| 93.1] 97.2} 101.3) 104.2) 111.4) 111.2) 102.1) 102.2) 89.4] 95.6) 100.0) 98.9] 83.3) 91.0 
---| 92.0) 98.6) 103.3) 105.2} 112.9) 111.0) 101.5} 102.8) 88.0] 97.0) 98.9) 96.6) 82.2) 95.4 
105.0} 88.6} 112.0) 99.7) 118.4) 102.5) 109.9] 91.9) 104.7] 86.7] 106.7} 85.9] 89.4) 84.2 
TaBLE 23.—Wheat: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 
New York. || Baltimore. || Chicago. || Detroit. || St. Louis. || Mimmeapo- |) San Fran- 
No. 1 Cali- 
No. 2red No. 1 north- No. 2red_ ||} No.1 north- 5 é 
winter. No. 2 red. ern spring. No. 2 red. winter. ern. one 
Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. ||Dolls.|Dolls. 
723 z 70 90 6134). 873|| 662} 913]| 664) 864)| 62 903|| 0.90 | 1.07 
723) 892|| 693] 853|} 638/ 793|| 664| 903|/ 613| 883|| 603| 773|| .95 | 1.06% 
733| 942) 663] 873 673| 95 || 684) 9331) 63 | 924]| 664| 803] 1.05 | 1.45 
781] 992// 763| 883 703| 93 || 743) 94 || 693| 94 || 734] 100 || 1.323] 1.55 
923| 1264!| 82| 1183|| 814) 122 || 92] 123 || 993] 121 || 9849! 1243|/ 1.233] 1.50 
842] 1253 73 1193 823] 124 80 124 82} 120 754) 1244)]) 1.35 | 1.55 
77 97 68 91 71 874 72 934 682; 992 GOR Bb eo. asain acn' 
80} 1163) 74] 1113] 79} 122|] 75 | 1063|| 743] 1094|! 763] 1193|| 1.223] 1.803 
952} 115 89 | 1063|| 102] 124 893; 107 89 | 110 982) 125 || 1.55 | 1.774 
1064} 1504 994) 160 103 | 140 1043} 157 102 | 166 974) 1442)| 1.65 | 2.15 
944) 131 883) 128 100 | 1293 91 127 92 | 135 994] 1294)! 1.40 | 2.05 
902) 105 87 | 1004 93 117 834) 1003 85 | 108 914) 1123]) 1.35 | 1.55 
9841 127 |] 944) 1163] 85] 122 |} 953) 120 || 923) 1253|] goa] 1182|| 1.40 | 1.90 
94) 114 894} 1094 85 96 874| 1164 83 115 803) 95 || 1.55 | 1.824 
863 1363] 823] 127] 883] 133 || 80 | 1273|| 753] 1273|| 848] 1292|| 1.513] 2.00 
138 | 162 |} 1324} 151 || 128] 154 |] 1283] 152 || 1273) 152 (@) | @) 
157 | 178 1483} 164 146 | 167 148 | 165 145 | 164 2.25 | 2.40 
149%) 1724|| 1404; 1623|| 138 | 1624]) 1863] 159%|| 1364) 1573 2.25 | 2.30 
159 | 1693|| 1553) 1684]/ 1523) 1653]/ 1523! 161 149 | 160 2.15 | 2.30 
147 | 170 || 1414] 1634|| 141} 1643|| 139 | 1603|| 137 | 1593 1.95 | 2.20 
126 | 141 111 140 123 149 1144; 138 110 | 1382 1.65 | 2.00 
1183} 1443]} 1053] 1144]] 132] 1533|| 110| 132 |] 108] 128 1.65 | 1.85 
1103; 1284); 102} 1214) 108] 131 1064) 1173!| 107 | 12 1.60 | 1.85 
1084} 128 1003) 1104 994} 1193] 106] 114 106} 122 1.40 | 1.65 
118 130 106 | 116 99 1153} 107} 115 109 | 129 1.40 | 1.75 
1103; 1144)) 1023] 111 111 114 111 125 1.50 | 1.70 
1133} 128%|} 106} 1283)) 1133! 126 BIS. |) 129) 1.50} 1.70 
1083] 178 1003) 1684 99 | 167 106} 165 106 164 1.40 | 2.40 


1 Northern Club, in 1913. White, subsequent to 1913. 


2 Nominal. 
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TABLE 24.—Wheat flour: Wholesale price per barrel, 1900-1915. 
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WHEAT—Continued. 
TABLE 25.—Wheat and flour: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{‘‘ Temporary” imports into Italy of wheat, to be used for manufacturing products for export, are included 
in the total imports as given in the official Italian returns. In the trade returns of Chile the item ¢trigo 
mote (prepared corn) which might easily be confused with trigo (wheat) is omitted. See ‘‘ General rote,’’ 


. 417. 
= . J EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.) 
Wheat. Flour. Wheat and flour.! 

aaah 1914 1914 1914 
1912 1913 (prelim.) 1912 1913 \(prelim.) 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Barrels. | Barrels. | Barrels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
NArgentina.......-.--] 96,600 | 103,328 | 36,028 1, 480 1,402 757 | 103,260 | 109, 637 39, 435 
~Australia.-.....-<-- 32,604 | 42,923 | 52,878 1, 739 2, 285 1,778 | 40,428 | 53,207 60, 878 
~ Austria-Hungary - -. 56 ie) 52.2. Se 167 BGO ee se SGM ely BO cae 
Beleiwm =. ccassee ss 16, 576 102K 1 [Se ee 732 GL ne ee eee 19, 870 LIL pe te Tal eae ee 
British India..-.-... 65,598 | 50,558 | 26,130 714 923 683 | 68,812 | 54,711 29, 204 
Bulgaria...........- 9, 2380 94938 |... ---~- 493 ce 8 aaa aes 11,456 | 11,456 |......... 
Mi@anndan 2:22 Sac ccn2 84,958 | 129,950 | 70,302 4,303 4, 894 4,671 | 104,320 | 151,975 91, 322 
(Ciivtiie == se aa 2,411 1,922 149 74 69 34 2,743 2,235 301 
NGermianyces ss. --- TARR HS SION ee | Fass aa 1,924 2 AGT ||; Sees Br 205 510i eo Gas) lease anee 
Netherlands........ 51, 444 63,598 | 37, 433 157 201 115 52,152 | 64, 501 37, 952 
~Roumania.........- 50, 406 5OF406: |.9-80 5.22 844 cyt DER es Sere 54, 203 54203 | xis cee cde 6 
NesEUUISSIA ssurereneewit- wos 96,915 | 122,336 | 88, 533 1,173 1, 836 947 | 102,195 | 130, 596 92,795 
PSerbiyss-2-e- fa5 2 ws 3,366 Stl Beemer 80 80i(|ze. tas 3, 727 BAPTA Same ae 
“United Stdtes.......| 61,655 | 99,509 | 173,862 10, 622 12,278 12,768 | 109,451 | 154, 760 231,318 
Other countries. -... 12, 839 CSU le eee 3,303 2,813 Jn--2----- 21080) OBO) |e ee eae 
Cs ae 596,519 | 717,476 |.......-. | 27, 805 | 31, 324 | Se 721,641 | 858, 434 |......... 

IMPORTS. 

Belgium..........-- 7A AG Tal 6956284) 04—. = 2.0. 21 36 ee ae 71,261" | 169: 790n eee eee 
ie ---| 14,010 | 16,109 | 14,047] 2,133] 1,914] 1,503 | 23,609 | 24,722] 20,809 
British South Africa} 1,886 | 5,359 | 3,782 588 890 706 | 4,531] 9,366 6,957 
Denmark........... 5,885 | 5,176] 2,942 580 670 552 | 8,496 | 8,190 5, 424 
Welraneé= ...-..--.-' 26,131 | 57,160 | 60,882 126 113 | 1,047 | 26,698 | 57,669] 65,595 
“Germany ==. 55-0. -.- BA AU a 98. 547s cerns Se 179 707 ll eee oe 4 85; 208" || “94, abies Soe 
Greece: <5. s6sh>--- = BAO Din ear OnS82alia oo. 58 16 ry eee BSO74ane (6cQ50N nea eae 
GN be eo eee 65, 760 66,532 | 37,327 34 23 17 65, 914 66, 635 37, 404 
(oc Pee 2,276 Ge255: | eases 191 195 || See eae aye Bi (et ote ee eee 
Netherlands. ....... 65,788 | 79,369 | 51,366 2,051 2, 259 1,598 | 75,018 | 89,534 58, 556 
ie 2,382 CONSE | 3 = Se Res] Ea era ee Rae a8) (re Ea ee 2,382 609945 scene 
“Spain ote mee creas aan 1,543 6,405 | 15,528 1 1 i0 1,547 6, 409 15, 575 
SC C0 Gl 6, 285 7,355 4,432 74 97 102 6,619 7, 793 4, 892 
Switzerland........- 17,843 | 19,446 | 16,200 494 ADO) Neds sae 20;066:1). 2ESrbulb= 3S: soe- 
United Kingdom. ..| 203,322 | 196, 809 | 192,725 5, 742 6, 704 5,622 | 229,160 | 226,978 | 218,025 
Other countries. ..-.. OO ES OVE los mca 4 (alanis OGOLS~ sone 62,847 | 7,843 fo.-c << e 
Wotah-of22: 25. 585,703 | 655,504 |......... 237276 e260 607 We == 522 2 692,475 | 775,236 |..-.-..-- 


_ 1 Flour is reduced to terms of grain, where included in these 3 columns, by assuming 1 barrel of flour to 
De the product of 44 bushels of wheat. j 
2 Data for 1911. 
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TABLE 26.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915. 


Area 
Country. ; 
1914 1915 1913 » 1915 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. 
United Siates-3.222--. 


38,399,000 | 38, 442,000 


Canada: 
New Brunswick... .- 195,000 200,000 201,000 5,946, 000 6,378,000 
Quebec! . 2-2 J- 1,303,000 | 1,327,000 | 1,400,000 39,025,000 43,834,000 7 
Ontario. 22.5-32=- 2,814,000 | 2,840,000 | 3,095,000 | 105,159,000 99, 400,000 110,996,000 
Manitoba = ss<a=2 1,398,000 1,331,000 1, 441,000 56, 759, 000 65, 263, 
Saskatchewan......- 2,755,000 | 2,520,000} 2,937,000 | 114,112,000 142, 121,000 
Wiherist ss ese. = 1,639,000 | 1,502,000} 1,912,000 71,542,000 , 296, 
Others .c i ae 330,000 341,000 379,000 12, 126,000 14, 147,000 d 
Total Canada... .- 10, 434,000 | 10,061,000 11,365,000 404,669,000 | 313,078,000 481,035,000 
Mexico 3.513555. <eaptee ek (@) (4) 17,000 17,000 17,000 q 
POtale ws. .5 ote el teke ec eee Re 2c See ee eer i1, 526, 454,000 /|1, 454,155,000 | 2,021, 414,000 
peace a Pa ee ee eS Bee Mia 2 0 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Argentina. 2 -).... esse 2,487,000 | 3,087,000 | 2,869,000 75, 783,000 50, 981,000 63,392,000 
Ghile:s 35 38 ose eee 94,000 122,000 151,000 4, 443, 000 4, 437,000 7,105,000 
Urougiay=-= 22-2 sence 50,000 97,000 83,000 872,000 1,850,000 , 040,000 
Bees ete be ee Se SS 
Totalt 3... 22<se-ee = 2,631,000 | - 3,306,000 | 3,103,000 81,098,000 57, 268,000 71, 537,000 
—————————————— EE =——_—_—_————— 
EUROPE. 


oa ee 4,707,000 (2) (2) 160,068,000 
Hungary proper....- 2,884,000 | 2,603,000} 2,664,000} 99,807,000 
Croatia-Slavonia. . . . 256, 000 (1) 1 6, 163,000 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 299, 000 @) @) 4, 796, 000 
Total Austria- 
Bpmnparys & 246 000 es == 0c 3.22. | a et 270,834,000 
Peleium es LS: 71, 000 636,000 | @) | 47,957,000 
Litre ate eS a ae 417,000 400,000 @) 10, 125,000 
Sear oe eee eee eeeeee- = nowy 000 (1) } Ls 000 pag 
inland. ....--.---.----- : (*) ) 2, 
Brances. 16218) i ee 9,833,000 | 8,873,000} 9,051,000 | 311,157,000 
Germany". ..) 2. 10,967,000 | 10,843,000 () 669, 231,000 
Btaty =. 0 2d Fae ee 1,251,000 | 1,213,000 | 1,208,000} 43,469,000 
N hecbanis bE GLB 348,000 346,000 351,000 | 21,117,000 
Norway. 2225-2. sos. 2. 2 270,000 (4) (@) 11,734,000 
emma aIA oo: bao =- = 1,290,000 | 1,056,000} 1,065,000 35, 138,000 
Russia: : 
Russia proper. ..-.-.- 39; 049,000 foe 2.2 52-52|o2 Leese | 990,957, 000)) =: - 2 <-acoewe] oo eee 
Poland: .52-.§ 2322.2. 2,891,000 2. SSS oe sees | $4,412,000 ; 
Northern Caticasis-—| | 3,105;000 [25-22 -. 5.222100 - 2 Ses oet 30, 222,000: |. : 2-2. eee 
Total Russia, Eu- 
ropeaN = ..2..2--- 42,043,000 |2 46,924,000 P 44,787,000 |1, 105,591,000 
Secbial.. 2. too 272,000 (CODEN EPA ee 5,512,000 5,000,000 
Spaii “Gi 1 see 1,351,000 25, 333,000 
Bweden.-- 255.2 22-52 1,974,000 99,815,000 
United Kingdom 
mpland oe 1,772,000 | 1,730,000} 1,889,000} 70,404,000 
Wales. oust 202,000 200,0 199,000 6, 992, 006 
Seobland 2:22 -~- = ..<:2 938, 000 920,000 97 2, 000 37,148,000 
ereland 325.5226 1,029,000 | 1, 039, 000 66, 103,000 
———— pee ae ee | 
Total United 
Kingdom......- 3,879,000 | 4,149,000 180, 647,000 | 180, 241,000 
eee eee eee ee a 
Pott ee poseceoee tes cess eeeeese oases te 1] 8,0007, 389, 000 Fy, 0007 = 
1 No official statistics. 363 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia: 


2 Census of 1910. +51 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
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TABLE 26.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913—1915—Continued. 


Area. | Production. 
Country. ; | 
1914 1915 | 1913 1914 | 1915 
Agee Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Cone eee (4) @) 400,000 400, 000 400,000 
Russia: ) oo aes 
Central Asia (4 gov- 
PETES) ne ed ee Ol eR ea 265 050) OOR o.oo ba oo eee eee se ae 
Siberia (4 govern- 
PHU Set 45G00)000. 12. o-oo to clon cn sce cece! 152, GSI G00"! 8. et te... ee ts | Eee 
Transcaucasia ( 
PapArnIaenh).-<seh | 3, 000i)|5. 2 29) 2. |eatsed. . 3.4 TS OO0M. 2 Sa) = ee Sante oss 
Total Russia, Asi- 
a Hla ie eee (?) (2) (2) (?) 
THEULS, S  S e e  e e 400, 000 400, 000 
AFRICA oa BERET |, F gankae Gopar Mi aihaeees 
RIPRCIRASE.- -.5% Ss~2 sales 0 539,000 573, 000 590,000 17,973,000 10,000, 000 15, 082, 000 
unity) 2c octt.s.s. - 133,000 99,000 148,000 4, 133,000 689, 000 3, 445,000 
Union of South Africa... (4) (2). (4) 3 9,661,000 3 9,661,000 39,661,000 
ATU Res 84) ECR S54 Be Oe ees ole eee 31, 767,000 20, 350, 000 28, 188, 000 
AUSTRALASIA 
Australia: 
Queensland.......-- 4,000 (1) (4) 85,000 58,000 (@) 
New South Wales. . 85,000 (4) (4) 1,725,000 1,893,000 a 
Wachore: = 92-22... 439,000 442,000 @) 8,586, 000 9,170,000 1 
South Australia. -... 156,000 117,000 141,000 1,726,000 1, 239,000 380,000 
Western Australia. . 128,000 140,000 74,000 2,175,000 1,708,000 629,000 
Tasmania........... 62,000 Q) (2) 2,328, 000 1,644,000 (2) 
Total Australia... 874, 000 SOO Vin Goer eps 16,625,000 | 15,712,000 5,000, 000 
New Zealand............ 387,000 362,000 288,000 14, 013, 000 15, 206, 000 11, 797,000 
Total Australasia..| 1,261,000} 1,221,000 |...........- 30, 638, 000 30,918, 000 16, 797,000 
PIL BN s 6 oe a | (es 4,697, 437,000 |4,022, 486,000 | 4,783, 778,000 
1 No official statistics. 2 Included in ‘‘ Total Russia, European.’’ 3 Census of 1911. 


_ TasBie 27.—Oats: Total production in countries named in Table 26, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. ~Year. Production. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1895.....| 3,008, 154,000 || 1901..... 2, 862, 615.000 || 1906.....| 3,544,961, 000 || 1911.....] 3,808, 561,000 
1896... .. 2 847, 115, 000 |} 1902.....| 3,626,303, 000 || 1907.....] 3,603,896, 000 || 1912.....) 4, 617, 394, 000 
sy Aa 2 €33, 971, 000 |} 1903..... 3, 378, 034, 000 |} 1908.....] 3,591,012, 000 |} 1913... -- 4 697, 437, 000 
1898..... 2, 903; 974, 000 |} 1904..... 3, 611, 302, 000 |} 1909.....} 4,312, 882,000 |} 1914..._-. rs 022? 436, 000 
1899 _... 3; 256, 256, 000 |} 1905..... 3, 510. 167, 000 |} 1910.....] 4,182,410, 000 |} 1915...-- 4, 783, 778, 000 
1900... ... = 166, 002: 000 


TABLE 28.—Oats: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries, 1890-1914. 


F Russia United 
United Ger- Hungary F 
ear. - 1 2 - 
Be States. Sole ; | many.t | Austriat| proper.i | France. tong. 
Average: peehels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushes: Bushels. | Bue: Bushels. 
USL ee Raeeinee 5 eae 26. 17.8 40.0 De see ees eee =~ 29.8 43.6 
US CO AS eee eed 29. : 20.0 5057 29.8 30.7 | 31.6 44.3 
fee ee i, a es 34.0 20.2 43.6 21.7 31.0 28.6 41.7 
Ji ae ee ee ee 31.2 15.1 55.7 34.1 34.2 27.0 43.8 
iC ee ee 23.7 19.7 58.3 35.7 30.0 31.8 45.1 
25.0 20.1 50. 2 32.0 26.8 29.6 43.5 
28.6 25.7 59.0 37.4 33.8 34.1 45.9 
31.6 22. 5 Hy BR} 31.5 26.8 29.8 44.3 
24.4 18.6 49.6 | 33.7 33.8 30.8 41.5 
37.4 23.6 54.1 36.2 Sit 31.9 41.7 
29.2 26. 3 61.1 39.3 34.6 31.6 43.0 
DOTHAN. '= > snmecae Lr? A Ee eos 33.2 35.8 44.0 
MIS alice ee BAG. ee 31.5 | 31.1 43.5 


1 Bushels of 32 pounds. 2 Winchester bushels. 
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TABLE 29.—Oats: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 
1849-1915. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obiained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


be Chicago cash price for i 
ae Se bushel, contract.1 peewee ey 
z = - . uring 
age _ | farm Farm : including | “gccay 
Year. | Acreage. | yield Erste price value, December. | F so be oatmeal, | year 
per 5 per ec. ¥ begin- 
acre. bushel 1 year be- ning 
Dec. 1 Low. High.| Low. |High.| Fgiy12 | July 12 
Py SU Lae ee ee | 
Acres. |Bush.| Bushels. Cts. | Dollars Cis... Cish)\' Cis: | Cts. | Bushels. |Bushels. 
18)0Sosefssesteeeeeslevze as 148, 584,000). -.....|:.+.02--2200)-22.-[zex-|e7ee2-| 2 ee 
1869 S253) <255e5-22|- 2552 IZ 648, OOO) Po Os = nnd eee ose aaa|- aeons |-=----|--2o-0}: eae ee 
1866....| 8,864,000) 30.2} 268,141,000) 35.1] 94,058,000} 36] 43 59 78 825,895) 778,198 
1867....| 10,082,000] 27.6| 278,698,000} 44.5] 123,903,000| 52] 574|......|.....- 122,554] 780,798 
1868....| 9,666,000| 26.4| 254,961,000] 41.7] 106,356,000, 43 | 493 563| 623| —481,871| 326,659 
1809-..-] 9,461,000) 30.5 288, 334,000) 38.0] 109,522,000, 40 | 443) 468) 534) 121, 517/2,266, 785 
es ee es , Sa I le es ee 
1870. -.- 8,792,000) 28.1 247, 277, 000 39.0) 96,444,000 373 41 472 51 147,572) 599,514 
1871. .-- 8,366,000) 30.6 255, 743, 000 36.2} 92,591,000} 303) 33 342) 42 262,975) 535,250 
1872. ...| 9,001,000] 30.2| 271,747,000] 29.9] 81,304,000] 233, 253! 30 | 34|  714,072| 225,555 
1873. ...| 9,752,000] 27.7| 270,340,000] 34.6| 93,474,000]. 34 | 408 44| 483] 812,873] 191/802 
1874. ...| 10,897,000) 22.1) 240,369,000) 47.1/ 113,134,000) 512 543 BYes 643 504, 770/1, 500, 040 
1875. ...| 11,915,000] 29.7] 354,318,000] 32.0] 113,441,000] 293] 303) 28§| 313| 1,466,228) 121,547 
1876. ...| 13,359, 000| 24.0] 320,884,000| 32. 4| 103,845,000, 313, 343) | 373| 458! 2,854,198] 41,597 
1877. _..| 12,826,000] 31.7| 406,394,000] 28.4] 115,546,000, 243| 27 | 23'| 27 | 3,715,479] 21,391 
1878. ...| 13,176,000] 31.4] 413,579,000] 24.6] 101,752,000 193) 203) 24) 303] 5,452,136] 13,395 
pl Ae Tait O00 ral oP a8 OD 33.1] 120,533,000} 322) 363) 294) 34% 766,366) 489,576 
1879. ..| 16,145,000| -25-3|-407, 859,000)... ..=-2|-<--+22-2ez<|s--2--|sse2e-| ec #]-2e a ee 
1880....| 16,188,000] 25.8) 417,885,000] 36.0] 150,244,000] 293] 333] 363] 393| - 402,904] 64,412 
1881. _ | 16,832,000| 24.7) 416,481,000] 46. 4 193,199,000] 433/463 4831 56g] 625, 690/1, 850, 983 
1882. __.| 18,495,000} 26.4| 488,251,000] 37.5] 182,978,000] 343] 413| 383] 423] 461, 496] 815,017 
1883. ...| 20,325,000] 28.1) 571,302,000] 32.7| 187,040,000] 293) 363| 303 343| 3,274,622] 121,069 
1884. ..| 21,301,000] 27.4| 583,628,000] 27.7| 161,528,000, 293) 251| 343| 37°| 6,203,104) 94,310 
1885. ...| 22,784,000) 27.6) 629,409,000} 28.5) 179,632,000) 27 29 263; 298] 7,311,306) 149,480 
1886. . ..| 23,658,000| 26.4| 624,134,000] 29.8] 186,138,000 253] 273| 254| 273| 1,374,635] 139,575 
1887... | 25,921, 000| 25.4| 659,618,000] 30.4] 200,700,000] 288) 30g| 323 38] 573,080| 123,817 
1888. ._.| 26,998,000] 26.6| 701,735,000] 27.8| 195,424,000 25 | 262] 218| 2381 1,191,471] 131,501 
es eid a a eee 22.9] 171,781,000} 20 21 242) 30 | 15,107,238) 153,232 
....| 28,821, : 251,000) =... -.2|-2----2-- 222 |-222 22 foce- 02 |-nenee |e sa eee gas 
1890. . ..| 26,431,000] 19.8) 523,621,000} 42. 4] 222,048,000) 393] 43g] 453/54] 1,382,836] 41,848 
1891... | 25,582,000] 28.9| 738,394,000] 31.5] 232,312,000] 313| 338) 28%| 338) 10,586,644| 47, 782 
1892. ...| 27,064,000] 24. 4| 661,035,000] 31.7] 209,254,000] 258] 312] 283] 323| 2,700,793] 49,433 
1893. . .| 27,273,000] 23.4] 638,855,000] 29.4] 187,576,000] 273| 293] 323| 36 | 6,290,229] 31,759 
1894. _ | 27,024,000| 24. 5| 662,037,000] 32. 4| 2147817,000] 283| 292] 273| 303| 1,708,824| 330,318 
1895. ...| 27,878,000] 29 6| 824,444,000 19.9] 163,655,000] 16§] 173, 18| 193] 15,156,618| 66,602 
1896. ...| 27,566,000] 25.7| 707,346,000] 18.7] 132,485,000] 163| 183] 16Z| 183] 37,725,083] 131,204 
1897. ...| 25,730,000] 27.2] 698,768,000] 21.2] 147,975,000] 21 | 2341 26 | 32 | 73,880,307| 25,093 
1898. ...| 25,777,000| 28.4] 730,907,000] 25.5] 186,405,000] 26] 273| 241 273] 33,534,362] 28,098 
1899. hen 30.2 on 24.9] 198,168,000) 222! 213] 233] 45,048,857] 54,576 
112} 293 -9| 943, $89,000)... ...|o<2.2-222202}--200-|0222--]-2 2s | 
1900. ...| 27,365,000} 29.6! 809, 126, 000 208,669,000} 213] 223 , 268, 
1901. ...| 28,541,000] 25. 8| 736,809, 000 293,659,000) 42°) 484 277, 
1902. ..-| 28,653, 000| 34.5] 987, 843, 000 303,585,000] 292] 32 81, 
1903. ...| 27,638,000} 28.4] 784, 094, 000 267,662,000] 344] 38 60, 
1904. ._.| 27,843, 000 894, 596, 000 279,900,000) 281/ 32 394 
1905. ...| 28,047,000] 34.0] 953,216, 000 277,048,000] 293} 323 34, 
1906. . --| 30,959,000| 31. 2| 964} 905, 000 306,293,000] 33) 354 386, 
1907... -| 31,837,000] 23.7| 754, 443, 000 334, 568,000] 463] 50% 518, 
ce > 20! E 1.353.000). - <2 2) 2 es 2 ee eo nose msn] ee a ee ee 
1909. ...| 35,159,000| 28.6|1,007,129,000 405,120,000 40 | 45 
19104...| 37,548,000} 31. 408,388,000] 31] 323 3,845,850] 107,318 
1911. : -] 37,763,000, 24. 414,663,000] 461] 474 2; 677, 749|2, 622, 357 
1912. . ..| 37,917,000| 37. 452,469,000, 31 | 312 43 | 36,455,474| 723, 899 
1913. . ..| 38,399,000] 29. 439,596,000 378] 404 423] 2,748, 743|22,273,624 
1914. ...| 38,442,000] 29. 499, 431, 000 $04 493 56 |100, 949,272} 630,722. 
1915... .| 40,780,000] 37. 555, 569, 000 44'|.....|-2-52-)-0veses en 


1 Quotations are for No. 2 to 1906. 


3 Oatmeal not included 1867 to 1882 inclusive, azd 1 
2 Oatmeal not included 1866 to 1882, inclusive. 4 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLE 30.—Oats: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1914 and 1915. 


| nea (th Total value, basis 
roduction (thou- ec. apres 
Thousands of acres. sands of bushels). (thousands of 
State. dollars). 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
| 
LAT Sete ae <= ies eh eee ie ee, | 152 141 6, 080 5, 781 2, 736 3, 295 
E07 TES ESL ha ae es ee 12 12 456 456 246 264 
‘UCD E10 | a re Ry NG ar ge 81 79 3, 483 3, 358 1, 846 1, 847 
MerssaeHuSBULS.) tecos ee cae sows sama 9 9 324 333 165 186 
pane wslanGss aaa: Sot as-- 2 = seas | 2 2 66 55 33 32 
RUREHECHOH bos soe Seeds 5 = oe ee ce aie atic 13 11 422 319 232 175 
iran oa eee eer neh fe oe 1,340 1,275 54, 270 40, 162 24, 422 20, 483 
IIHT? OG oc ONS aS ee oe eee 70 67 2,275 1,943 1,092 1,049 
Pennsylvania 1,140 1,073 | 43,320} 32,190] 19,061 16, 417 
WIGIRWALO See ecao snes a2 > steses asso sess cee 4 . 134 108 68 54 
OE SLETU a eS SS 06 5 See ge - Bae Re ee eas 45 43 1,530 1,161 750 604 
et SE i a eee Ee ee | 225 191 5, 625 2,960 3, 094 arab 
ESA IrPiNnids. coe oor en ee see eas 120 105 3, 480 2,100 1,775 1,155 
NEM AT ONDA. 225 a2 soe yeas esars 350 250 8, 050 4,375 4,991 2, 844 
PBMEEGATOUIIA. -2 anna se see ae 525 375 9,975 7, 500 6, 683 5,325 
905 450 17, 648 9,000 11, 648 6,300 
61 50 1, 220 900 54 630 
1, 683 1,650 | 69,003| 50,325) 24,841 22, 646 
1, 638 1,575 | 65,520] 44,888] 22,277 19, 302 
4,343 4,300 | 195,435 | 125,990} 68,402 55, 436 
1,530 15515 64, 260 50, 752 22,491 22,838 
2,150 2,300} 99,975} 62,100] 35,991 26, 703 
3,125 3,040 | 134,375 | 85,120] 43, 000 34, 048 
al ea r050 5,000 | 198,000} 165,000] 63,360 67, 650 
IUDs fly ae See ee ae a 1, 225 1, 200 31, 850 25, 800 12, 103 11, 352 
NarAHADIAKGias2. 22050022 S22 te ese 2,450 2,318 98, 000 64, 904 26, 460 24,014 
Sumibeliniata.. cee peer. We es ey 1,725 1,606 | 72,450] 44,165] 20,286 16, 783 
IRR e ee Re A lS ee 2,200 2,175 | 70,400! 69,600] 21,824 27, 840 
GNSS oo | 1,650 1,760} 48,725 | 58,960] 16,178 24,763 
IST GSS Se oo ae a | 210 175 | 5, 460 3, 675 2,621 1,948 
COGIRGTS 4... GES EEE SE ee ee ee 357 350 8, 746 8, 050 4,373 4, 266 
ANA ANIME Riel 5. = ciclo ode sae cs els abies | 600 390 11, 400 8,580 7,182 5, 920 
LUGS 72 Se ee Se ae ye } 250 | 160 | 5,375 3, 680 3, 225 2,392 
MUG PISTAR eta e = Oe ois Sia 2s 82 ete eet - 2 2 120 70 } 3,000 1,610 1, 650 1,014 
TUS vcr Se 2 Re Bo a 1, 250 900 44,375 22,500 18, 638 10, 800 
| 

Oklahoma 1,400 | 1,100 37, 800 30, 250 13, 230 12, 402 
Arkansas 375 260 10, 125 6, 240 5, 265 3,307 
LOTR Soe i ed eee ee oF eae 600 530 | 31,200 18, 550 9, 984 7, 234 
WeHRIN ese... 22% S23 Joe ANS o tee. sed 227 225 | 9, 534 7, 875 4,100 3,780 
Uplate ASS ER IAe ee Re eS 300 325 11,700 13, 000 4,797 5, 850 
PN GWM GSICO Sono sete cnt cit ae saneoss oe 60 52 2,160 1,976 1, 080 889 
ARVO) Be J ge a ee ee eae 9 8 333 336 213 235 
RP REY = Bee oS ee FoR ck ce 100 95 4,700 4,750 2,115 2,042 
AVEO eS Se Se ee ee ee 13 13 585 676 322 372 
Wetter rss ate Se. (Oe. ee eos 335 332 15, 745 14, 608 5,353 5, 551 
VEST a 70) ss Oe a a 275 297 13, 750 13, 959 5, 088 5, 863 
CTE TS ee eee 365 364| 16,060} 12,740 5,942 5, 733 
Culling ee ee eee 211 220 6,963 7, 700 3,482 4, 081 
Minted States 21. <4. 625-262-284 40,780 | 38, 442 |1, 540,362 [b> 141,060 | 555,569 | 499,431 
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TasBLe 31.—Oats: Production and distribution in the United States, 1897-1915. 


[000 omitted.] 


Year. 


Old stock 
on farms 
Aug.1. 


Bushels. 


71, 139 
44) 554 
50, 537 
54,214 
47, 713 


30, 570 
73, 352 
42) 194 
55, 836 
67, 688 


68, 258 
37,797 
26,323 
64) 199 
67,793 


34, 872 
103, 900 
62, 467 
55, 607 


Crop. 


Bushels. 


698, 768 
730, 907 
796,178 
809, 126 

_ 736, 809 


987, 843 
784; 094 
894, 596 
953,216 
964, 905 


754, 443 
807, 156 
1,007, 130 
1) 186, 341 
922} 298 


1, 418, 337 
1,121, 768 
1, 141, 060 
1,540, 362 


Total 


supplies. 


Bushels. 


769, 907 
775, 461 
846, 715 
863,340 
784, 522 


1,018, 413 
857, 446 
936,790 

1, 009; 052 

1, 032,593 


822, 701 
844, 953 
1, 033, 453 
1) 250, 540 
990, 091 


1, 453, 209 
1, 225, 668 
1, 203, 527 
1,595, 969 


Stock on 
farms 
Mar. 1 

following. 


Bushels. 


267, 476 
278, 847 
365, 432 
442) 665 


Shipped 
out of 
county 
where 
grown. 


Bushels. 
204, 147 
193, 527 
223, 014 
242, 850 
143,398 


ee ee rs 


TaBLE 32.—Oats: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


State. 


10-year aver- 
age, 1906-1915. 
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- Value 
Farm price per bushel 
per acre 

Cerettiye (dollars).! 
sl so 
x} es J 
= BS 
2 be 
E aa 
aja] a SAS Be = 
a al = 
53} 54! 51) 55} 57] 45120.83/18.00 
56} 61) 48) 56} 58) 54/20.56/20.52 
54, 59) 48) 52) 55) 53/21.14/22.79 
54, 58| 47) 54 56) 51)18.73/18.36 
54; 58{ 45] 50] 58} 50)15.09)16.50 
53] 56] 49) 55) 55) 55/16. 45/17.88 
48) 51) 42) 47) 51] 45/14. 85)18.22 
49} 50} 44; 47| 54) 48/14. 40)15.60 
47; 50) 41) 46) 51) 44/14.34/16.72 
48| 47| 45) 51) 50) 51/14.28)17.08 
48} 49) 45) 48) 52) 49/13.60)16.66 
52) 54) 52) 52) 58) 55)10.66)13.75 
51) 56} 47) 51) 55) 51)12.26/14.79 
61) 63) 62: 61) 65! 62/11. 23/14. 26 
69} 72) 66} 71) 71) 67)/14.68/12.73 
67} 70| 65} 68; 70} 66/13.84)12.87 
71) 75) 70} 70} 70! 70)11.58)14.00 
40} 45] 33] 40) 45] 36/13. 56)/14.76 
38} 43] 30) 38] 43) 34/11. 15)13.60 
38} 42) 30) 38) 44! 35)11.68)/15.75 
40; 46) 33] 39) 45] 35/12.67/14.70 
39} 45) 32! 37] 43] 36/12.12/16.74 
35} 40) 26} 32) 40) 32/10. 49)/13.76 
34, 41] 27] 34) 41) 32)11.57/12.80 
40! 45] 35) 451 44 9.591 9.88 
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Taste 32.—Oats: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States— 
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382 SHOSN Anaad otis Seciad 19 HO. | od = 2 a> OO GO OD OD SH Hoo Ah 
a8 ae Se I sla resin nl dees BAN Slo Be hoon ‘3 Es bol 
Clete |e i eee ar Sonwt FOOkn HOD LOO OD cee 
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TABLE 34.—Oats: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1895-1915. 


| 


& ne a 
43 3 3 Pad es | Sd 
: 3 | ae i : 3 | ae : : 3 S 
Year. é ae = 83 Year : ES Ep § a Year. 3 tS Ep § z 
(ied Ra ne eee Ei || Sy pe ie PREG = S415) 
——— 
| i 
Pict.| Pct P= ct. | Pct. Psct.|\ P cra Pick. Pecan Pt.) Pct.| PCCP ce 
1895:...| 84.3 | 83.2 | 84:5 | 86.0 |1 1902....| 90.6 | 92.1 | 89.4 | 87.2 |] 1909...-| 88.7 | 88.3 | 8575 83.8 . 
FSOG2 2-2] 198- 8" 119653) | zie | 74.0 I P9032. -1"S5-5: 1/8423) 7955 | 75.7 1910....| 91.0 | 82.2 | 81.5 83.3 
1897....| 89.0 | 87.5 | 86.0 | 84.6 }} 1904.. 89.2 | 89.8 | 86.6 | 85.6 || 1911....| 85.7 | 68.8 | 65.7 64.5 
1898. ..-| 98.0 | 92.8 | 84.2 | 79.0 |] 1905....| 92.9 | 92.1 | 90.8 | 90.3 1912_..-| 91.1 | 89.2 | 90.3 92.3 
1899....| 88.7 | 90.0 | 90.8 | 87.2 || 1905... 85.9 | 84.0 | 82.8 | 81.9 || 1913....| 87.0 | 76.3 | 73.8 74.0 
1900....| 91.7 | 85.5 | 85.0 | 82.9 || 1907. 81.6 | 81.0 | 75.6 | 65.5 || 1914....| 89.5 | 84.7 | 79.4 75.8 
1901....| 85.3 | 83.7 73.6 | 72.1 |} 1908..-.| 92.9 | 85.7 | 76.8 | 69.7 || 1915.-..| 92.2 | 93.9 | 91.6] 91.1 
1} | 
TABLE 35.—Oats: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 
| = 2 5 
New York.| Baltimore. || fences Chicago. | Mae Duluth. || Detroit. meg 
Date. No. 2 No.3 No. 2 : No. 3 No.3 White (per 
white; white. mixed. || Contract. | shite. white, |] Standard. || jo9 Ips 
Low. |High. | Low.|High. ||Low.|High. || Low.|High. Low iti, Low.|High. Low.|High. Low.|High. 
Cls.| Cts. || Cts.| Cts. || Cts.) Cts Cts.| Cis. || Cts.| Cts. |] Cts.) Cts. || Cts.| Cts ||Dols.| Dols, 
1300 263 324)| 24 3y) 21 28 21 264|| 24 29 224 274)| 24 294 ii. 223) 1.40 
1901. 32 55 30 533}| 25 503|} 234 481/) 253! 483 25 462)| 28 ii 023) 1.55 
1902 31 69 31 64 27 57 25 56 303 274 462|| 343 61 jl. Tory fo 
1903..| 393 47} 37 463)| 313 433)| 312 45 334 Al 303 39 354 45 |\1.17}) 1.374 
1904..| 354] 583|| 333] 493|| 31 4i| 281! 46 |} 283} 45 || 278] 43 || 313] 4g a. 25 | 1.60 
1905. .| 30 383|} 273 383} 35 354]! 25 344|| 275 353|| 25 323]| 264 87 ||1.373] 1.88 
1906. .| 353 48 34 47 30 43 i 282 423|| 29 43 283 41 32 | “43R eee 
1907. 41 68 40 63 37 553)| 334 564]| 322 56 332 53 37 58 ||1.30 | 1.85 
1908 564 59 51 633); 47 60 || 46 4 | 45 624|| 453 57 47 64 ||1. 40 | 1.75 
1909..| 553| 623|/ 3831 64 || 354) 62 || 363/ 624|/ 354| 623| 33 | 5sall 363]  64all1.55 | 2.25 
1910..| 364! 623] 354 53a!| 31a] 52 || 293) 49 || 303] 493i! 29 | 47all 34] 51 |i. 408) 1.75 
1911. .| -354| 55 || 348| 534|| 31 | 513|| 284| 478i! 293| 49 || 288] 474|| 32] 51 1/135 | 1.85 
1912. .| 383] 644] 35 | 643|| 32] 61 || 304] 584] 303| 593|| 28t|- 56a|| 33a] 63all1. 472] 2. 193 
1913..| 412| 50 || 353/ 48 | 333] 47.|| 318| 438|) 314| 4241) O74] 424i! 343]  45ail1. 374) 1.674 
1914. -| 433| 583|| 413| 553|| 35 | 523|| 334] 514|| 344) 52 || 33%] 508) 374] 58 111.20 | 1.60 
1915. | 
Jan...| 553] 64 |) 52] 603|| 51] 583// 49] 588] 50] 583]| 493| 563] 524] 5ga|l1. 50 | 1.85 
Feb..| 613} 66 || 61| 623|| 57| 593|| 53| 60 || 533| 61 || 523] 588i] 563| 62 |I1.773| 1.85 
Mar..| 61 | 663|| 5931 64 || 56| G613|| 538| 602|| 53.| 613|| 513] 583|| 564| 62 |/1. 7231 1.80 
Apr. 614 64 62 622 a 593!| 532 573]| 542 58 52, 562/) 583 614)\1. 75 | 1.80 
May..| 59| 634i) 56! 62 || 5131 57 || 503/ 56 || 514] 563|| 5041 543i! 5431 583i(1.65 | 1.80 
June..| 533/ 573|| 50 | 56%]| 46 | 52 “4 493|| 474] 514|| 441] 4831/50 1.70 
July..| 563} 6531) 503| 634|| 48| 58 || 483) 5oall 49] 57 || 47] 5811 51] 59 1.50 
Aug..| 55 | 703|| 41 | 66 || 363| 54 || 46| 60 || 333! 63-1 334] . 543|| 41] 65 1.50 
Sept..| Nominai..|| 38 40 33 38 354 39 34 38 32 333|| 364 40 1.40 
Get). 4.2d0,-225- 38) 42]| 35| 30 || 353] 392ll 3431 3sai| 318] 35al| 30 | 42 1.40 
Nov..|..-do...... 4i| 43] 37| 39] 374] 413|| 353] 404|/ 3231 3732/1 38] 41 1.40 
Dec ..|...do...... 423, 48 || 39| 45] 40%; 44 [| 403) 453] 37] 42;/) 42] 45 1.40 
— ———— SS == —— + 
Year | 533] 703 | 33) 66 || 31) 613) 353] 604]/ 333) G14]) 31g] 585l| 363] 65 [1.30 | 1.85 
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OATS—Continued. 
TABLE 36.—Oats: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[See ‘‘General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. ] 
1914 1914 
Country. 1912 | 1913 (prelim.) | Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
EO 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina. ........- 61, 731 61, 298 24,368 || Roumania......-.- 2, 000 2; DOD lo ees 2 
RPO ED ooo 2 ce sos 173 176) ee eee Se Russias =o s-ass. 2 58, 457 41,309 18,977 
CECT be Bee 9, 660 31, 732 19,287 || Sweden. .....2.-..2. 361 4,730 2, 303 
CELT: aman isp 515 285 324 || United Kingdom... 631 1,655 854 
(GLC aa eee 2,714 3, 687 3, 372 || United States...... 30, 374 5, 215. 35, 067 
Wenmaric- —- 5... ~ = 179 194 168 || Other countries.... 5, 365 (EO) |g ee Se Se 
bt en 390 ASG |i. --cene — 
Germany, ....5...- DBHaRilen 4584 |e os. hel Total. psee se 940 BEA | 7989 730 eee 
Netherlands........| 41,316} 31,131 14, 589 | 
IMPORTS. 
| | 
Austria-Hungary... 1,042 ils\1/: 9A] eee Philippine Islands . 770 537 63 
i 9, 560 iia) Bee er ESISSIDU to Se 1, 200 2,608 1,475 
Denmark...........| 3,911 4,224 3, 739 || Sweden..........-- 6, 703 4, 431 4,918 
(Gli ss a ee 1, 432 1, 503 1, 533 || Switzerland.......-. 12,661 12, 205 10, 082 
munlang: = 2-5 22 -.;.-'- 1,070 1s | PA (RP atte United Kingdom... 64, 924 64, 470 49,348 
Wrancéee: ==: 2 222. 14, 929 39, 992 35, 448 || United States ...... 3, 263 13, 309 9, 429 
Goermany--::..-'----= 45, 879 DEO: Podecs ease Other countries.... 2, 678 PEC) esl eee ee 
Mabyoescss > ossces 10, 830 7,331 4,549 oe 
Netherlands.......-. 51, 304 38, 711 20, 417 Topal no 5-25-1 yp 252, 918)| 258, Bie oom oe = 
La Sees 822 393 474 
BARLEY. 


Tasie 37.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915. 


| 


Area. Production. 
Country. i 
1913 1914 1915 | 1913 1914 | 1915 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United States........... 7,499,000 | 7,565,000] 7,395,000 | 178,189,000 | 194,953,000 | 237,009, 000 
Canada: | ; 
New Brunswick..... 2,000 2,000 2, 000 74,000 64, 000 | 57,009 
eee peCs.. 2... 89, 000 85,000}. 85, 000 2, 263, 000 2,261, 000 2,312, 000 
Omtario. 52)... 485, 000 461, 000 449,000 | 14,589,000} 13,987,000 15, 109, 000 
Manitoba........... 496, 000 468, 000 490,000 | 14,305,000 9, 828, 000 16, 543, 000 
Saskatchewan.......| 332,000 290, 000 287,000 | 10, 421, 000 4,901, 000 9, 945, 000 
MiGoria!.) ae 197, 000 178, 000 185, 000 6, 334, 000 4, 806, 000 6,542, 000 
° eee 12, 000 12, 000 11,000 333, 000 354, 000 360, 000 
Total Canada...... 1, 613, 000 | 1,496,000 | 1,509,000 | 48,319,000 | 36, 201, 000 50, 868, 000 
Mexico....... Seren @) | 292,000 (1) | 7,000,000} 10, 839, 000 10, 000, 000 
Tite ee ee eee 23S See 233,508,000 | 241,993,000 | 297,877,000 
368, 000 418, 000 418, 000 4, 455, 000 8, 037, 000 8, 000, 000 
131, 000 153, 000 224, 000 4,596, 000 5,567, 000 3,750, 000 
3, 000 14, 000 4,000 38, 000 165, 000 37, 000 
592,000 585, 000 646, 000 9,089, 000 13, 769, 000 11,787,000 


= © 


1 No official statistics. 
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TaBLe 37.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915—Continued. 


| Area. Production. 


Country. ; ; 
1913 1914 | 1915 1913 1914 1915 
Austria-Hungary: Acres. Acres Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
PANISETID = a Sek aos 2,699, 000 1 (1) 75, 917, 000 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
Hungary proper....-. 2,887,000 | 2,705,000 | 2,830,000 9, 825, 000 65, 265, 000 56, 186, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia . - . . 158, 000 ( (1) 2,956, 000 1, 940, 000 2,000, 000 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 263, 000 @) @) 3, 904, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 


Total Austria- 
145, 205, 000 136, 186, 000 


| 
ee ARR HE 


Russia: 


N onthe Caucasia. . 


Total Russia, Eu- | | 
rGpean Soee 21 ee 30, 167,000 |331,065,000 329,748,000 | 557,593,000 


; 4398, 068,000 | 4 475,109,000 
Sarbiast eee ees 149, 000 a Q) 2, 866, 000 3, 000, 000 2, 250, 000 
Spain) Soe. ee «Oe 3,369,000 | 3,404,000 | 3,786,000] 68,772,000 82, 763, 000 
Swodente. 00. <2 442, 000 436, 000 | (1) 16,912,000 | 1271957000 14, 000, 000 
United Kingdom: 
England..........-- 1,470,000 | 1,420,000} 1,152,000} 49,384,000 35, 134, 000 
Wraleste.. tt ee 89, 000 84, 000 80, 2, 792, 000 2,479, 000 
Scotland: 22. oe 198, 000 194, 000 150, 000 7, 598, 000 5,184, 000 
reland=-). =. ee 173, 000 172, 000 142, 000 8, 004, 000 5, 885, 000 
Total United | | 
Kingdom....... 1,930,000 | 1,870,000 | 1,524,000] 67,778,000 48, 682, 000 
iptalee §. ete. elias eee ee | eee ir ee '1, 184, 343,000 | 963,730,000 1,043,368, 000 
ASIA. 
India: j 
STitinhiss 4-4 ee 7,236,000 | 6,121,000 | () 40, 973, 000 40, 000, 000 
Native States......- 981, 000 Oy, oat) Q) (1) 
Total India....... 8/217, 000) |) 6/4210 000s. . 258 Bad 40,973,000 | 33,320, 000 40, 000, 000 
Cig TSs 8. keene (Q) (@) () 2, 100, 000 2, 000, 000 2,000, 000 
JAPAN. -.25.052. eee 3,296,000 | 3,294,000] 3, ed 000 | 101,477,000 85, 775, 000 93, 342, 000 
MOTIMOSS — 2 Joes Bee 6, 000 (4) (@) 82,000 60, 000 1D, 
Total Japanese Em- 
pire. .2 Base 333023 000+|J5- 2 see. J.-S Bae 101, 559, 000 85, 835, 000 93, 417,000 
Russia: 
Central Asia (4 gov- 
ernments)....-..-- AAT ODO) for: 23 csenntoosevecencws 5,593, 000. | .2-2-ccc cece see eee je 
Siberia (4 govern- 
WHEH(S) paso c= se 607, 000.4) 2 2 = 2-5 5.-23 2] 252-28cees=s 8,365,000 |. ..2.-..--2eRES ae eS 
Transcaucasia (1 | 
government)...... ZOE +... = SAS s | 28,000 |... :--<.~<ccus| sass ese emenes 
Total Russia, Asi- 
BtiGe dense eee 1, 056, 000 (5) (5) 14, 586, 000 | (5) (5) 
Dotalec~ cen veeus}a sts eerie vs|24 ocoleees 159,218,000 | 121,155,000 | 135,417,000 
— — 


1 No official statistics. 

2 Census of 1910. 

363 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
451 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
5 Included in “‘ Total Russia, European.”’ 
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TasLeE 37.—Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915—Continued. 


| Area. Production. 
Country | 
1913 1510 ——.| eS ——] —" 3933 1914 =| 1915 
eae Acres Acres Acres. | Bushels Bushels. Bushels. 
(0.2 a eae ee 3,152,000 | 3,131,000| 2,703,000  50,031,000| 35,785, 000 39, 866, 000 
ieeat ee ORES 1, 117)000 795,000 | 1,038,000 7,266,000} 3,215,000 11, 4827 000 
Union of South Africa.. (1) () 1) 21°359,000| 21,359,000] 21/359/000 
To SMe ee 0 Sa | hs ¥ 26 58,656,000} 40,359,000 | 52,707,000 
AUSTRALASIA. | 
Australia: i 
ueensland...... pan 9, 000 9,000 7,000 151, 000 120, 000 109, 000 
New South Wales.. 17/000 1) rc) ae 349,000 312; 000 (1) 
Wa 72,000 (1) (1) 1, 800, 000 1,870, 000 a 
South Australia... .. 69,000 91,000 66, 000 1, 360, 000 1; 375,000 461,000 
Western Australia... 6, 000 (1) 4,000 96, 000 173, 000 37,000 
Tasmania........... 8,000 (@) (1) 274, 000 193, 000 () 
i Se 2S | _—— 
Total Australia... 181,000 |...........- [lve en | 4,030, 000 4, 043, 000 1, 200, 000 
New Zealand............ 37,000 32,000;  18,000| 1,421,000 1,234’ 000 616, 000 
Total Australasia..| 218,000 |......--...-|...--------- 5,451,000 | 5,277,000 1,816, 000 
Grand total.......|.-..2.....-- POSE) SEE) [RRL ETAT 1, 650, 265, 000 |1,386, 283,000 | 1, 542,972, 000 


| 


1 No official statistics. 


2 Census of 1911. 


TaBLE 38.—Barley: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 37, 1895-1915. 


; | 
i 
i 


Year. Production. } Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
| 
| | | 
Bushels. Bushels. } Bushels. Bushels. 

1895.....| 915,504,000 || 1901-.... 1,072, 195,000 || 1906.....) 1, 296,579,000 || 1911.....] 1,373, 286,000 
1896.....| 932, 100,000 || 1902....- 1, 229, 132,000 || 1907.....| 1, 271, 237,000 || 1912.....] 1, 466, 977,000 
1897... 864, 605, 000 || 1903.....| 1, 235,786,000 || 1908.....) 1, 274,897,000 || 1913.....| 1,650,265,000 
1898.....] 1, 030,581,000 |} 1904..... 1, 175, 784, 000 || 1909.....| 1, 458, 263,000 || 1914.....| 1,386, 282,000 
1899. .... 965, 720,000 |} 1905.....| 1, 180,053,000 || 1910.....) 1,388, 734,000 || 1915.....] 1,542,972, 000 
1900..... 959, 622, 000 | 

| J i 


TABLE 39.—Barley: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries, 1890-1914. 


| United i 


A Russia 
United Ger- -, | Hungary F 2 oes 
Year. States ae many.! Austria. proper.! sito, ane 
Average: Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
L.  Su5 Use siete Be ee 23. i3c3 29.4 DA eee ne 22.6 39.8 
1900-1900. 222 TT IT |__ 25.5 14.3 35.3 26.3|  23.4| 23.6 35.0 
———— 
iil ie 25 26. 8 14.3 33.3 24.0 24.5 23.4 35.9 
ear ae ce) ee eS 28.3 13.0 35. 2 26.1 26.8 20.8 36.1 
Lidl: | a Se ee eee 23.8 14.2 38. 2 27.3 23.1 24.4 36.8 
Bia. = SR SiS ee 25.1 1409 34.9 25. 2 21.3 22.6 34.9 
LL Lie 5 2 ae ee aed eae Bes Bee 22.5 17.9 39.5 28.4 25.1 25. 4 38.9 
_ SAS ae ee ee 22.5 16.3 34.4 24.9 19.7 23.5 34.3 
cere. eee ee ek ee 21.0 14.4 37.0 27.5 26.9 25.0 34.0 
LS. . sae ae ge ae eee Se 29.7 16. 2 40.7 29.7 26.9 26.1 33.1 
LLL: Sa ee ee eee ee 23.8 18.5 41.3 29.7 27.6 24.5 35.1 
iL. rs Serial ae 22 | ree OAR 36.8 bee ees 24.1 25.2 35.6 
24.9 | ee We ae 24.6 24.1 35.5 


| a} 


2 Winchester bushels. 


1 Bushels of 48 pounds. 
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TaBLE 40.—Barley: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1915. 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


Imports, 


Domestic Aigcall 


Sees eee ees ee ees 


317, 781/10, 285, 957 
1, 186, 1291 6, 702, 965 
3,921, 501 6, 764, 228 

715,536] 5,720, 979 
1, 128, 923] 7, 135, 258 


885, 246] 9, 528, 616 
205, 930|12) 182, 722 
433, 005|10, 050, 687 
724, 955| 8, 596, 122 
629, 130] 9; 986, 507 


252, 183/10, 197, 115 
1, 305, 300|10, 355, 594 
550, 88410, 831, 461 
1, 440, 321/11, 368, 414 
1, 408, 311|11, 332, 545 


973, 062] 5,078, 733 
2, 800,075] 3, 146, 328 
3,035, 267| 1,970, 129 
5,219, 405| 791, 061 
1, 563, 754| 2, 116,816 


7, 680, 331 
20; 030, 301 
11, 237,077 

2; 267403] 110, 475 
23,661,662] 189,757 


Aver- 

Avy- pee 

erage , . arm 

Year. | Acreage. | yield get price 
per 7 per 

acre. pDushel 

Dec. 1. 

Acres. |Bush.| Bushels. | Cents 

1849 ee ees: 5, 167, 000|......- 
yO) aa ee ee (a 15, 826,000|....--- 
1866...| 493,000] 22.9) 11,284,000} 70.2 
1867. ..] 1,131,000} 22.7] 25,727,000] 70.1 
1868...| 937,000] 24.4) 22,896,000) 109.0 
1869. ..}| 1,026,000) 27.9} 28,652,000} 70.8 
TSBI Aldo: ace safe eee 29,761, 000|.-...-.- 
1870. --.| 1,109,000) 23.7] 26,295,000} 79.1 
1871. ..] 1,114,000) 24.0) 26,718,000 75.8 
1872. ..| 1,397,000] 19.2] 26,846,000] 68.6 
1873. ..| 1,387,000} 23.1] 32,044,000} 86.7 
1874. ..| 1,581,000) 20.6) 32,552,000; 86.0 
1875. --| 1,790,000) 20.6] 36,909,000) 74.1 
1876. ..] 1,767,000) 21.9) 38,710,000 63.0 
1877. ..| 1,669,000] 21.4] 35,638,000] 62.5 
1878. ..| 1,790,000] 23.6] 42,246,000] 57.9 
1879. ..| 1,681,000) 24.0} 40, 283, 000) 58.9 
1879...| 1,998,000| 22.0) 43,997,000|......- 
1880. -.| 1,843,000) 24.5] 45,165,000} 66.6 
1881... 1,968,000} 20.9] 41,161,000] 82.3 
1882. ..| 2,272,000] 21.5) 48,954,000) 62.9 
1883. ..| 2,379,000} 21.1) 50,136,000] 58.7 
1884. ..] 2,609,000) 23.5) 61,203,000} 48.7 
1885. .-.| 2,729,000) 21.4) 58,360,000) 56.3 
1886. ..| 2,653,000] 22.4] 59,428,000] 53.6 
1887. -.] 2,902,000} 19.6} 56,812,000 51.9 
1888. ..| 2,996,000] 21.3] 63,884,000) 59.0 
1889. ..| 3,221,000] 24.3) 78,333,000] 41.6 
1889. ..| 3,221,000| 24.3| 78,333,000|-....-- 
1890. ..] 3,135,000} 21.4) 67,168,000} 62.7 
1891. ..| 3,353,000] 25.9] 86,839,000] 52.4 
1892. ..] 3,400,000] 23.6] 80,097,000] 47.5 
1893. ..| 3,220,000) 21.7) 69,869,000) 41.1 
1894. ..| 3,171,000] 19.4] 61,400,000) 44.2 
1895. ..] 3,300,000} 26.4] 87,073,000] 33.7 
1896... 2,951,000} 23.6] 69,695,000) 32.3 
1897. ..] 2,719,000) 24.5} 66, 685,000 AY Git 
1898. ..| 2,583,000]. 21.6) 55,792,000 41.3 
1899. ..| 2,878,000} 25.5] 73,382,000} 40.3 

1899. ..| 4,470,000| 26.8) 119,635,000 
1900. ..} 2,894,000} 20.4} 58,926,000; 40.9 
1901. ..| 4,296,000] 25.6] 109,933,000) 45.2 
1902. ..| 4,661,000] 29.0] 134,954,000] 45.9 
1903. ..| 4,993,000] 26.4) 131,861,000 45.6 
1904. ..| 5,146,000) 27.2] 139,749,000) 42.0 
1905. ..| 5,096,000) 26.8) 136,551,000) 40.5 
1906. ..| 6,324,000} 28.3) 178,916,000) 41.5 
1907. ..| 6, 448, 23.8] 153,597,000} 66.6 
1908. ..| 6,646,000] 25.1) 166,756,000] 55.4 
1909. ..| 7,011,000} 24.3] 170, 284, 000 

1909. ..| 7,698,000] 22.5) 173,321,000] 54.0 
19102. .| 7,743,000) 22.5) 173,832,000) 57.8 
1911. ..| 7,627,000] 21.0) 160, 240,000 86.9 
1912. ..| 7,530,000} 29.7| 223,824,000] 50.5 
1913. ..] 7,499,000] 23.8) 178, 189,000 53.7 
1914. ..| 7,565,000} 25.8) 194, 953, 000 54.3 
1915. 7,395,000) 32.0) 237,009,000) 51.7 


1 Prices 1895 to 1908 for No. 3 grade. 


Chicago cash price per 
bushel, low malting 
to fancy.! 

patie 11 
value Followin 
Dee. 1, | December. re 8 
Low. igh. Low. | High 
Dollars. | Cents. Censs .| Cents. Cents 
| ee 
7,916,000) 59 70 85 100 
18,028,000) 150 180 | . 227 250 
24,948,000 140] 170| 149} 175 
20,298,000) 74 65 50 | 62 
Fatima So lerers ial) tats are raya | eee 
20,792,000) 68 80 72 95 
20, 264, 000 554 64 55 71 
18,416,000} 60 70 71 85 
27,794,000} 132 158 130 155 
27,998,000} 120] 1293) 115} 137 
27,368,000} 81 88 623) * 72% 
24, 403,000] 633] 683} 80] 85 
22,287,000] 564) 64] 463) 52% 
24, 454, 000 91 100 64 73 
23,714,000) 86 92 75 80 
30,091,000} 100] 120 95 | 105 
33,863,000] 101 | 107] 100} 100 
30,768,000/ 79| 82] 80] 80 
29, 420, 000 62 67 65 74 
29,779,000) 53 58 65 65 
32,868,000) 62 65 58 60 
31,841,000] 51| 54] 57| 57 
29,464,000} 80 80 69 77 
375672, O00|s20-8-| seonaal tenes eae 
32,614,000) 58 il eeere Bae 
AP441-Q00|- cas |Seche eeeee a see 
45% 470; 000 | ise sa -loee ee | seem eee 
38,026,000) 65 67 65 65 
28,729,000} 52 54 55 60 
27, 134, 000 535 553 51 52 
29,312,000) 33 40 25 36 
22,491,000; 22) 37 | 243) 35 
25, 142, 000 Dt 42 36 53 
23,064,000) 40 503] 36 42 
29, 594, 000 35 45 36 44 
24,075,000) 37 61 37 57 
49,705,000) 56 63 64 72 
61,899,000] 36] 70| 48] 56 
60,166,000] 42] 613} 38] 59 
58,652,000} 38 52 40 50 
54,993,000) 37 53 42 554 
74, 236, 000 44 5€ 66 85 
102, 290, 000 78 102 60 75 
92, 442, 000 57 643 66 75 
93, 526,000) 55 72 50 68 
100, 426,000} 72 90 5} - ils 
139, 182,000} 102 130 68 132 
112,957,000} 43 77 45 68 
95,731,000) 50 79 51 66 
105, 903,000} 60 75 743 82 
122,499,000) 62 77 


6,293,207} 171,004 
8,714,268} 57,406 
8,429,141] 56, 462 
10,881,627} 90, 708 
10,661,655} 81,020 
17,729,360] 18,049 
8,238,842) 38, 319 
4,349,078} 199,741 
6, 580, 393 2) 644 
4, 311, 566)... seen 
9, 399, 346]........-- 
1, 585, 249)... soccer 
17,536, 703|-...ceaae 
6, 644, 747|-. 22.2 
26, 754, 522)... --<--n- 


2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLE 41.—Barley: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


[000 omitted.] 


State. 


New Hampshire. .. 
WMprmont-.. 5.247 = =5 < 
New York 


we eee eee eee 


Lon 
oo 
on BS 


wee ee eee ene eee 


MISsOUFIS SJ... sess 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


_ 


. 


bat 
aS 
Oo 


TaBLe 42.—Barley 


Se Rosie womBea’ 


—_ 
i} 
or 


| 
| Farm 
eine: value State 
: Dec. 1 
Bushels. | Dollars. 
132 99 || Kansas 
30 24 |; Kentucky 
420 315 || Tennessee 
2,720 2,040 || Texas 
236 177 || Oklahoma 
170 119 |} Montana 
348 261 || Wyoming 
930 502 |} Colorado 
224 
1, 836 
2, 508 
23, 288 
41,175 
10, 943 
125 
44.800 
24,000 11, 040 
3,255 1,367 


: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec 


| 3s 
aor 
aT 
3s 
ORS esa eee Sse Sil esd bares! 
(=>) a fo>) fo) a o o aS lo te 
na re S| - S| Se rc mA ima 
28. 0/28. 5/31. 0/28. 0)25. 2/28. 0'30.0)26.5| 78 
24. 0/25. 0/26. 0/24. 028. 0/28. 0 32.0)30.0| 79 
33. 0/30. 0/31. 0/30. 5/35. 0/32. 0/34. 5/35. 0] «74 
26. 0/24. 8 28. 3|25.0)26. 0/26. 728. 0/32.0) 72 
26. 0j21. snes 5) 25. ar 5/26 0,28. 0/29.5| 67 
30. 0/32. 0'31. 0123. 0'27. 0/29. 0/33. ol34. 0| 62 
28. 0/28. 5,29. 3/23. 0,25. 0)26.0.26.0'29.0| 70 
27. 5|25. 9|28. 5|27. 2/31. 0)24. 0/25. 0/31.0) 61 
23. 0/23. 5/27. 0/26. 5|29. 5|25.0/25.0)28.0| 62 
see ee 26..0/29. 5)34.0 60 
25. 5/24. 7/26. 0/24. 0/26. 0)24.8/26.0/29.5| 64 
30. 0/28. 0/25. 9]25. 5/29. 4)25. 0/27. 3/35.5] 63 
25. 0/23. 6/21. 0/19. 0/28. 2/24.0.23.0/30.5| 54 
27. 0/22. 0/29. 5|21. 9/31. 0|25.0/26.0)31.0] 55 
23. 0|25. 0/27. 0/20. 0) 24. 8)22. 0/24. 0125. 0} 62 
19.5191.0 5. 5)19. 5/29. 9]20.0'19.5'32.0] 48 
26. 5/19. 5/18. 2| 5. 4|26. 0/17. 5|23.0/32.0] 51 
23. 5,22. 0/18. 5|11. 0/22. 0/16. 0/23. 5|31.0) 46 
16.0/18. 0|18.0| 6. 5,23. 5| 8.1/24.5)31.0] 48 
25. 0)24- 0)24.0 28. — 6/28. 5,30. 0} 73 
25. 0/24. 0/23. 0)28. 0/26. 0/25. 0)27.0/24.0} 76 
24.0/19. 4/30. 018. 0.29. 3/24.0.25.0.28.0| 79 
23. 0/23. 0/30. 0/10. 0,20. 0] 9.0/25.0.26.5| 55] 
35. 0/38. 0/28. 0/34. 5,36. 5/31.0)30. 5.34.0) 57) 
35. 0/31. 0/30. 0/34. 0/34. 0/30. 5/33. 036.0] 66 
33. 0/36. 0)32. 0/29. 0/39. 0}32. 5/38. 5/36.0) 58 
42. 0/40. 0/25. 0/33. 0/35. 0/24. 0/34. 0133.0) 75 
38. 0/40. 0/36. 0/36. 5/40. 0/39. 036.0)37.0| 78) 
45. 0/40. 0/36. 0:43. 0/45. 038. 5/45. 0/42. 5] 57) 
30. 0/38. 0/40. 0/40. ee 47.0/48.0| 77 
41. 0/40. 0/33. 0/42. 0/43. 5 42. 0/9 ge/40.5) 54 
30. 5/39. 5/29. 0/37. 0/43. 0/40. 5/39. 0/41. 5] 57 
29. 0/31. 5/31. 5.34. 0/36. 0/35. 0:30. 0/36.0| 59 
23. 5}26. 5/31. 0 28. 0/30. 0 26.0/30.0/29.0] 68 
25. 1/24. 3/22. 5 21. 0,29. 7|23. 8|25. ape. Ui 4 
{ 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


be 

State. aS 

¥ 

Se 

re) ae 
eles |S 

it ae oe 28. 6/31. 5}28.0 
Woe 225255-t2% 2 26. 2)21. 4/24. 0 
\e ee eee 32. 2/32. 8/28. 5) 
inf A See eee 26. 8)26. 3/25. 0 
(hited. ee 26. 15.0 25.5 
Md fe. 9.825.250 30. 3/31. 0/33. 0 
Vi et Se aee 27. 2/28. 6}29. 0) 
Cine 27. 8|30. 0/28. 0 
GL ea) 2s 25. 7/29. 4/20. 5 
De eee 29. 4/30. 0/28. 0 
IG ee a 555 2 25. 5)26. 1/22. 0 
gis) ee ee 28. 0/30. 7/23. 0 
Luli 2S 24. 5/28. 0)22.5 
TONS pico Spe osee 26. 7/28. 3) 25. 5 
Maree 2 os Sse 23. 8/24. 2/23. 0 
LS Lo ae 21. 1/25. 8/18.3 
oy Dh oe 22. 0/29. 0/23. 0 
ois 21. 6/28.0/20.8 
Dy ae 18. 1/23. 5)12. 0 
eee. 26. 4128.0 25.0) 
Lv ee 24. 5)23.0/20.0 
i 23. 9/24. 5/17.0 
Unt ee 21. 5,29. 8|18.7 
1. 33. 8/33. 0/38. 0 
ae eee 32. 7/31. 4/32. 0 
2) eee a 35. 7/41. 0/40. 0 
Noon. 92225... 31. 9/27. 0/26. 0 
2 ae 38. 0/42. 2135.5 
ae 41. 8/44. 0/39. 0 
Le 40. 2|36. 8/40. 0 
In 40. 6/41. 0/44. 5 
Winsiresc os 25552... 37. 7|36. 5/40. 5 
Wreeeat eee stc cca. 34.0 35. 0/42. 0 
(OT SS ae la 28. 0/27. 2|28.9 
NO) 5 eens ee 25. 6/28. 3/23. 8 


United States. 


Produc- 
Acreage fon 
Acres. | Bushels. 
270 8,370 
6 180 
6 144 
9 252 
8 212 
80 2,720 
iy 612 
130 4,680 
8 264 
35 1, 295 
34 1, 445 
12 576 
191 7, 736 
175 7, 263 
130 4, 680 
1,360 39, 440 


7,395 | 237, 009 


122, 499 


.1, and value per acre, by States. 


Farm price per bushel 
(cents). 


Value 
per-acre 
(dollars).? 


5-year average, 
1910-1914. 


56 


52/24. 


04/22. 
32. 70/33. 60 


21. 45/21. 06 
21. 16)23. 24 
19. 80/22. 32 
19. 45/17. 98 


14. 60/16. 57 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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BARLEY—Continued. 
TaBLE 43.—Barley: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 1894-1915, 


= Au- When 2 oe When 
ear. une. ye - ear. une, - 
y J uly. | gust, | har Y J guat.:} Dae 


Pach eee Ck. | Et. tack: P. ct. Pit) Eatts 

ASO4. S22 25 2E28 | 82.2 76.8 69.8 73S54|| 1905... 535255 e2 93.7 : 89.5 87.8 
eRe 5 3 5 ee 90.3 91.9 87.2 S156:||- 3906. — 522/22 Boe = 93.5 2 90.3 89.4 
1896.52 2: 5 tse | 98.0 88.1 82.9 SS 00 Te a2; Sse 84.9 84. 84.5 78.5 
i ae ee ee | 87.4 88.5 87.5 8624) | T9008. 2S. == 2 See 89.7 - $3.1 81.2 
13982 5-2-5222 78.8 8.7]. 79.3 EP | es LU ie ala a Se 90.6 90. 2 85.4 80.5 
1899: =. 2: 2 Sense 91.4 92.0 93.6 Lee ||) Lt ee oa 89.6 73.7 70.0 69.8 
IQOOS 5. dee 86.2 76.3 71.6 y (iy (| 5 ee 90.2 72.1 66.2 65. 

ISDE. =.=. -$-25-5 91.0 91.3 86.9 Sd.B.4) IEA Ses cee 91.1 88.3 89.1 88.9 
BI TP Ra aes ee } 93.6 93.7 90. 2 BW A |B Lt) eee eee 87.1 76.6 74.9 73.4 
190s. 2 Sos Sao | 91.5 86.8 83.4 a2,4) Wa a. iF ee 95.5 92.6 85.3 82.4 
1908S, oss. Baoont. 90.5 88.5 88.3 by ee ta |e) I an eee a 94.6 94.1 93.8 94.2 


TaBLe 44.—Barley: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divi- 
sions, 1914 and 1915. 


: North South N. Central | N. Central South 
Untied Atlantic Atlantic | States east | States west| Central Ae Nie 
3 States. States. of Miss. R.} of Miss. R. States. : 
Month. 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 
Cisa\ Cis: |) Cis-|Cis-|-Cis= |" Cis: Cis Crs: | Cts |) Ca: CR 36 
January ---....| 54.3 | 52.2 | 77.2 | 71.2 | 73.0 | 67.0 | 62.1 | 58.2 | 49.8 | 44.4 | 62.5 | 75.0] 56.9 
February..... 62.9 | 52.4 | 80.6 | 68.3 | 76.0 | 72.5 | 67.0 | 55.7 | 59.4 | 45.5 | 76.5 | 70.8 | 65.4 
March.........] 67.7 | 51.1 | 84.9 | 72.0 | 81.0 | 68.0 | 72.6 | 54.4 | 61.9 | 45.4 | 80.2 | 73.2 | 73.2 
Aqiri=— = 64.7 | 51.7 | 81.0 | 72.4 | 73.4 | 70.2 | 72.3 | 53.5 | 59.9 | 44.3 | 70.8 | 66.5] 68.1 
May sees 63.8 | 49.3 | 87.7.| 74.7 | 78.0 | 67.5 | 69.5 | 53.6 | 60.3 | 43.1.] 71.3 | 70.7 | 65.6 
SHUG ree 62.0 | 49.1 | 83.0 | 71.9 | 78.2 | 71.8 | 68.6 | 53.4 | 60.1 | 43.4 | 85.2 | 75.3 | 61.2 
Julyee. senda 55.8 | 47.5 | 85.6 | 73.1 | 76.0 | 75.2 | 66.4 | 48.9 | 56.0 | 42.2 | 70.8 | 64.0] 50.4 
August.......-] 56.7 | 45.1 | 81.6 | 69.7 | 78.0 | 73.8 | 66.8 | 53.1 | 56.8 | 40.3 | 57.0 | 50.0] 51.8 
September....} 51.9 | 52.5 | 80.2 | 75.4 | 74.0 | 75.0 | 58.8 | 60.3 | 46.7 | 52.4 |-56.5 | 61.5 | 55.6 
October......-. 46.8 | 51.8 | 72.5 | 74.7 | 69.2 | 74.0 | 52.6 | 61.2 | 40.1 | 46.4 | 60.0 | 60.0] 52.9 
November... -| 50.1 | 51.7 | 73.5 -8 | 78.0 | 72.0 | 55.3 | 59.1 | 43.0 | 47.7 | 58.7 | 56.2 | 57.3 
December ....| 51.7 | 54.3 | 75.0 73.4 | 74.9 | 56.6 | 62.2 | 46.2 | 49.8] 66.5 | 69.5] 58.5 
Average.....| 53.7 | 51.5 | 77.7 74.7 | 72.6 | 60.4 | 58.4 | 47.3 | 47.1 | 62.5 5 


‘ 
E 
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BARLEY—Continued. 
Taste 45.—Barley: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 


Cincinnati. Chicago. | Milwaukee. Minneapolis. | San Francisco. 


Date. Spring malt. ee 


a 


Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. baal Low. | High. 


Cents. | Cents. 
2 59 


. 
Jt) = 
or 


es) 
estes 


s101-] 


2S 


ae 
© 
iS 


Pee ee be Re et et et et 
asa ee Ua eee cakes 4 


8 


1 No. 1 brewing to 1902 and 1907. 
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BARLEY—Continued. 
TaBL® 46.—Barley and malt: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[See ‘General note,”’ p. 417.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


Barley and malt in terms 
Barley. Malt. of barley. 
Country. 
1914 1914 
1912 1913 (prelim.) 1912 1913 (prelim.) 1912 1913 
: Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels.| Bushels. | Bushels. |Bushels. 
Argentina... ...-.. 656 1,871 2S ye eee e a] Bee Semen ieee ane = 656 1, 871 
Austria-Hungary...-| 9,522 85190) ) 07 eR = PL, 996} 125189") 42... 20,428 | 19,271 
Belen ---52heG 473 T4|| | MONOID book ee 231 218) geese 4,946 | 2,811 
British India. .-...-. 31,843 | 10,069 15.2901) +28. B82] 52. 8825 3| SE 31,843 | 10,069 
Bulgarial. tec 43-225 819 C10 Saas cel Seno ool Se Ae eee Pers aa ae 819 819 
Canada 5252.2. 4,788 | 13,906 6, 838 24 3 5 4,810 | 13,909 
Chiles... 4. -s8o:--442 | 476 427 | 2/839 19 23 233 494 449 
Gina: .J; .65.2-eas8 | 655 738 te eee a 5) EP Sees or ae 655 738 
Denmark: 352-26 3, 552 3, 566 3,380 112 a Cacia 3, 654 3, 673 
Nrancbsty. 68.2. - s6e3 | 669 438 167 48 19. | ste s 712 455 
Germanys. a<heec tees 53 DRO Nw watmnacx 1,255 E98 ols enecees 1,194 1,369 
Netherlands........- 23,956 | 31,993 | 13,265 755 4490 F ake 24,642 | 32,402 
Roumania.........-- 10,928 | 1 10,928 |......-. 2 3 LS | aoeeeenes 10,930 | ! 10,930 
Russia... 28egc8-2$ 126,927 | 180,344 | 90,747 198 1 ae ee 127,107 | 180,523 
United Kingdom.... 102 48 85 952 806 898 967 781 
United States......- 8,195 | 12,782} 17,208 150 487 728 8,332 | 13,225 
Other countries...-.. 13,456) s15/9b7s|o- bo e 6 1 Fal BY Se 13,460 | 15,967 
Motales.2 78.88 241,334 | 294,968 |......... a5 WAS, | eT baer)" | oe ee Sees 255, 861 | 309, 262 
IMPORTS. 
Argentina. =... 2258-52 3 4 1 1,444 1,597 1,134 1,316 1, 456 1,032 
Austria-Hungary..-. 331 5 i Eas ees Pere | Pel is SSS 331 BOs | .2ee eos 
17; 386 oecs 5057 674 134 [ove Sezeee 22,443 | 18,004 }........ 
1 1 1,062 1,364 702 967 1,241 639 
2 1 395 348 289 361 319 265 
38 39 58 358 107. 59 363 136 
273 7A Eanes CAMEO eee noo oscor 328 273 285 
A 30) eee 55 SB ile seaneces 628 Ral ore ses 
ey pts a no ee AUS il, 1 398uiseece ee 54 534 42 464| 1,824 512 
HTANICOM es Aces 6,290] 5,330] 4,757 103 1OBt yaseseeee 6,384 | °5,428i las. cscs : 
Rinne 2s. == + 254 611) haa 267 ie Ee eee 497 OS = 
Ganmany=.4.- 22.2: 156;988)| 1aRa728i ee ee PHCYEY |lSeBsi8 0) 1B aB ee 139,063 | 151,939 |........ 
Nay te ce ae oe 878 728 Cy Dee eee Sel ea sepaer 1,034 878 728 82 
Netherlands......... 80.747 |' 40/7835)! (91.4451) 135612| » Aes eee 34,030 | 44,585 |........ 
NOEWAY. s:.ceclse 0 = -25- 3, 763 3, 851 3, 747 108 157 241 3, 862 3,994 3, 966 
134 915i Te ee 791 1,106 64 23 58 15 812 1,158 77 
Switzerland........- 1,126 1,190 769 3,810 33,302: Jenene case 4,590 419201. anne 
United Kingdom....| 45,899 | 52,331 | 36,442 79 146 137 | 45,970 | 52,464 | 36,547 
Other countries...... 2 GSO ites Tol byes ee ie 570 G60"| >. eae 3,198.| . 1, S16. |_seeeeee 
Siotale eee 252,307 | 276,931 |........- 15260) 7: ODM eee 266,181 | 292, 767 |........ 


1 Year preceding. 
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RYE. 


Tarts 47.—Ryc: Arco and production of undermentioned countries, 1913-1915. 


Area. Production. 
Country. SS 
1913 1914 1915 | 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushes. 
United States.......---- 2,557,000 | 2,541,000 | 2,856,000 | 41,381,000 | 42,779,000 49, 190, 000 
Canada: 
Qunbets Ab... 20c-4- 10,000 9,000 9,000 156,000 156,000 169, 000 
(Oitarios <= 502 85,000 78,000 78,000 1,567, 000 1,341,000 1, 602, 000 
Manitoba.....------ 5,000 5,000 6,000 103, 000 100,000 129,000 
Saskatchewan-.-...-- 3,000 3,000 3,000 68,000 | 54,000 72,000 
AUikieris. = ct 2a. 2 04 = 16,000 16,000 17,000 | 398,000 360,000 509, 000 
Otherm-_=--'-<.-2-5-. 2 () Q) 1) 8,000 6,000 6,600 
Total Canada....- 119,000 | 111, 000 113,000 2,300,000 | ~ 2,017,000 2, 478, 000 
Mahar sass 22 2--5-2- Ser Oo, Oo 70,000 70,000 | 70, 000 
sictanetes Se ee eee | eesar SES al ser £2 43,751,000 | 44,866,000 | 51,738,000 
SOUTH AMERICA. an 
Argentina...-...-------- 99,000 227,000 228,000 1,417,000 3,346, 000 1,811,000 
Ghiless a ee. .- 2 7,000 6,000 (2) 147,000 151,000 150, 000 
Uruguay..-----------+-- Q) (Q) (Q) 1,000 5,000 1,000 
Ta SS es eee eee eee ee eee 1,565,000 3, 502,000 1,962,000 
EUROPE. 
, Austria-Hungary: 
Wrisinines. 28-.2-. 25 - 4, 852,000 (2) 2) 109,093,000 | 95,000,000 | 105,000,000 
Hungary...--- Besaee 2,668,000 | 2,638,000 | 2,625,000] 52,256,000 42, 410, 000 45,975,000 
Croatia-Slavonia.... 167,000 (2) 2) 2,553, 000 2,000,000 2,500, 000 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 65, 600 (2) (?) 627,000 500, 000 600, 000 
Total Austria- 
Hungary........| 7,752,000 |..-..-..----|------------ 164,529,000 | 139,910,000 | 154,075, 000 
Belgium ( 22,463,000 | 21,000,000 18,000, 000 
- Bulgaria 9, 401,000 6,976,000 7, 622, 000 
Denmark 16, 637, 000 10, 905, 000 12,989, 000 
Minlandoo.--+ 2 2-2-----| 10, 289, 000 10, 806, 000 10, 000, 000 
aT Golle tee eee 49,452,000 | 43,884,000 40,307, 060 
Germany 481, 169,000 | 410,478,000 | 475,000,000 
i ee 5, 589, 000 5,260, 000 4,401,000 
Netherlands 16,895,000 | 13,471,000 13,727, 000 
Mpnpyeetss- 2-22-2225 973,000 1,046, 000 1,045, 000 
Roumania. : 3,711,000 1,959, 000 2,911, 000 
Russia: | 
Russia proper.-..--- B79 71k OOOn sere a. Satine SE son ae = 
Poland==22-2- ==. --- 91,653,000 |.--.-..-------|-------------- 
Northern Caucasia. .| 7,596,000 °|-.------------|=---------=--= 
Total Russia, Eu- | | 
ropean....------ 71,882,000 |169, 517,060 |*69,024,000 | 971,960,000 | * 806,000,000 | ® $61,097, 000 
__ Oe ese 74, 000 (2) oe 937, 000 1,000, 000 800, 000 
Soin ee 1,917,000 | 1,887,000 | 1,858,000 | 27,916,000 | 23,950, 000 28, 664, 000 
co | 911, 000 981, 000 (2) 22° 266,000 | 27, 599.000 25,000, 000 
United Kingdom.....-.. 64, 000 67,000 62, 000 1, 750, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 700, 000 
Matals aes 2-52: ee Se | ects ee. Ao 1, 805, 937,000 |1, 526,044, 000 | 1, 657,338, 000 
_ ASIA. | 
Russia: y 
Central Asia (4 gov- 
ernments)...-.---- PAI OGG) WES oan es ee - Po aa ae ie one ie 
Siberia (4 govern- | 
eh ee Brig ee | ANS. «eae s|e 2. vere DERM OOM! == <2 ae. seb eo 
Transcaucasia (1 | 
government)....-- 1/000: |22% -2222<5- |------------ BiO00)| 5 -serasseaen= |--------2-2--- 
Total Russia, Asi- | 
apiceeT ees <2: 2,879,000 | (°) (8) 28, 948, 000 | (8) (6) 


1 Less than 500 acres. 


2 No official statistics. - 


3 Census of 1910. 


463 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
551 governments of European and 10 of Asiatic Russia. 
6 Included in ‘Total Russia, European.” 
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TaBLE 47.—Rye: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1915-1915— 


: Continued. : 
Area. Production. 
Country. 
1913 | 1914 | 1915 1913 | 1914 | 1915 
| | 
AUSTRALASIA. | | | 
Australia: Acres Acres. Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
Queensland. .......- @) } (?) (2) 2,000 (?) 2) 
New South Wales 3,000 (2) (2) 42,000 (2) - 
Victoria....... ak 1,000 2, © 18, 000 20, 000 (2) 
South Australia. 1,000 (2) 2) 10, 000 13, 000 6, 
Western Australia 1,000 (2) 3 4,000 () 2) 
Tasmania... .-2:.---- 1,000 (?) 2) 20, 000 (7) £3 
Total Austratia.... 7,000 | (?) (?) 96, 000 100, 000 30,000 
New Zealand.......---- (2) (2) (2) 90,000 | 90,000 90, 000 
FT Gea) (A SERIA Like brie ete cea feng iit & Eh 136, 000 | 190, 000 | 120, 000 
Grand total cssic2)=s2eewrcoeBs peace hee =| aise S80 sean 11, 574, 602, 000 | 1, 711, 158, 000 


1 Less than 500 acres. 


Tasie 48.—Rye: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 47, 


2 No official statistics. 


1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. 
Bushels. 

1895: 255 1, 468, 212,000 || 1901....- 
1896. 1, 499, 250,000 || 1902... 
1897... 1,300, 645,000 |} 1903... 
1898... 1, 461, 171,000 |} 1904. 
1899. 1,583, 179,000 || 1905... 
1900... -.- 1, 557, 634, 000 


Production. 


1, 416, 022, 000 
1, 647, 845, 000 
1,659, 961, 000 
1,742, 112,000 


Bushels. 
1, 495, 751, 000 
I 


if 


Year. | Production. || .Year. | Production. 
- Bushels. Bushels. 

1906..... 1, 433, 395,000 || 1911.....] 1,753, 933, 000 
1907.....|  1,538,778,000 || 1912.....] 1,886,517,000 
1908.....|  1,590,057,000 || 1913.....] 1,880,387, 000 
1909... 1,747, 123,000 || 1914.....| 1,574,602, 000 
19105 - 52] 1,673, 473,000 || 1915.....| 1,711,158, 000 

jax ee 

| 


Tasie 49.—Rye: Average yield per acre of undermentioned countries, 1890-1914. 


I 
: Russia } 
r | United Ger- | - Hungar 
Year. | States (Buro- | mony.t | Austria. arom France.? | Ireland.t 
| pean). | 
/ 

Average: | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. ' 
PONO-1899. Ko - = He eerie 13.9 10.4 | 20.9 | aT Ot eee 17.6 25.2 A 
900-1909... 5.2. 34522 oe 15.7 11.5 | 25.6 | 19.0 17.6 Tish 27.5 

Spe See ee eee eee 16.5 10.1 | 24.9 | 20.2 19.4 18.5 27.0 

ESOR RR. = ato. hes ase ee: St ae 16.7 8.8 25.1 19.9 19.8 16.3 27.6 

PLUS MOSS: eS eS ~ Bee 16.4 10.8 25.8 | 18.9 16.0 18.2 27.0 

Te ees ee eee 16.4 11.0 | 28.0 22.0 17.5 16.8 29.2 

sh eee oS oe eee ee 13.4 12.6 |} 28.8 22.3 17.8 18.1 30.8 

BAY) Cee See a en a 16.0 12.3 | 27.1 21.3 18.9 14.7 30.3 

nt) LE ee a eee 15.6 10.5 | 28.2 20.9 18.7 15.8 29.0 

a ba a ee ae 2 Statin oe Sere See 16.8 14.3 | 29.5 | 23.3 19.4 16.5 30.6 

AOS See & Eon ee cite ae 16.2 13.5 30.4 | 22.0 19.6 17.0 30.0 

(ee ee es A Leenks Maes BES 16.1 16.8 29.4 

Average (1905-1914)......- Serre kee | Mei& |. SES 18.3 16.9 
i i & 
| 


1 Bushels of 56 pounds. 
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TABLE 50.—Rye: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 1849-1915. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 


mates whenever new census data are ava 


ila 


ble. 


Aver- 
Aver- pee 
Acreage | 28° i tee 
Year. haseented. ae Production. oe 
acre bushel 
Dec. 1. 
: Acres Bush Bushels. Cents 
(he (ee nee (ee 14, 189, 000 
TREO Re Oe 2 ee 21,101, 
1866..... 1,548,000 | 13.5 20,865,000 | 32.2 
18675... . 1,689,000 | 13.7 23, 184,000 | 100.4 
136875. 1,651,000 | 13.6 22,505,000 | 94.9 
1869... .. 1,658,000 | 13.6 22,528,000 | 77.0 
TEs cei ae 25 sO Ve 16,919, 000 
1870... 1,176,000 | 13.2 15,474,000 | 73.2 
1shee 1,070,000} 14.4 15,366,000 | 71.1 
1973s. %s 1,049,000} 14.2 14,889,000 | 67.6 
1sie. lee 1,150,000 | 13.2 15,142,000 | 70.3 
tye ao 1,117,000 | 13.4 14,991,000 | 77.4 |. 
1875.....| 1,360,000] 13.0 17,722,000 | 67.1 
IBiGi2= >. 1,468,000 | 13.9 20,375,000 | 61.4 
ISUTe os 1,413,000 | 15.0 21,170,000 | 57.6 
1S7saes 1,623,000] 15.9 25,843,000 | 52.5 
19798 = 1,625,000} 14.5 23,639,000 | 65.6 
1870 1,842,000} 10.8 19, 832, 000 
TRS ceston 1,768,000} 13.9 24,541,000 | 75.6 
ISSLitss2 1,789,000 | 11.6 20,705,000 | 93.3 
1882. .... 2,228,000 | 13.4 29,960,000 | 61.5 
[sgsee ss 2,315,000 | 12.1 28,059,000 | 58.1 
1ss4eei F 2,344,000 | 12.2 28,640,000 | 51.9 
1ssoreo, 2,129,000] 10.2 21,756,000 | 57.9 
{ReGeee 8 2,130,000] 11.5 24,489,000 | 53.8 
1887..... 2,053,000 | 10.1 20,693,000 | 54.5 
ABBA AME. 2,365,000} 12.0 28,415,000] 58.8 
1889... .. 2,171,000} 13.1 28.420,000 | 42.3 
1889..... 2,172,000| 13.1 28, 421, 000 
1890. .... 2,142,000 | 12.0 25,807,000 | 62.9 
18gtse.-: 2,176,000} 14.6 31,752,000 | 77.4 
1802.82 2,164,000} 12.9 27,979,000 | 54.2 
1893... .. 2,038,000} 13.0 26,555,000 | 51.3 
1894... 1,945,000 | 13.7 26,728,000 | 50.1 
TSO523. 1,890,000 | , 14.4 27,210,000 | 44.0 
1896. .... 1,831,000 | 13.3 24,369,000 | 40.9 
i (eae 1,704,000 | 16.1 27,363,000 | 44.7 
TSGR EE 1,643,000] 15.6 25,658,000 | 46.3 
1899... 1,659,000] 14.4 23,962,000 | 51.0 
1899..... 2,054,000 | 12.4 25, 569, 000 
aya | 23,996,000 | 51.2 
15.3 30,345,000 | 55.7 
17.0 33,631,000 | 50.8 
15.4 29,363,000 | 54.5 
15.2 27,242,000 | 68.8 
it ae 1,730,000 | 16.5 28,486,000 | 61.1 
1906. =... 002,000 | 16.7 33,375,000 | 58.9 
1907.....| 1,926,000] 16.4 31,566,000 | 73.1 
TOSS =. 1,948,000} 16.4 31,851,000 | 73.6 
i 006, 16.1 32, 239, 000 
HIND 953 2,196,000} 13.4 29,520,000 | 71.8 
19101....| 2,185,000} 16.0 34,897,000] 71.5 
cil h oe 2,127,000 | 15.6 33,119,000 | 83.2 
190! 2,117,000] 16.8 35,664,000 | 66.3 
ii ae 2,557, 16.2 41,381,000 | 63.4 
G14. 2,541,000] 16.8 42,779,000 | 86.5 
i 2, 856, 17.2 49,190,000 | 83.9 


Farm value 
Dee. 1. 


Dollars. 


oe eee 


10, 928, 000 
10,071, 000 
10, 638, 000 
11, 610, 000 


11,894, 000 
12,505, 000 
12) 202; 000 
13, 566, 000 
15,507, 000 


ine 


Chicago cash price per 
bushel, No. 2. 


Following 


December. May. 


Low. |High.} Low. |High. 


Domestic 
exports, in- 
cluding 
rye flour, 
fiscal year 
beginning 
July 1. 


644 | 683] 93 | 92 
86 | 92 | 70t| 79 
46 | 51 | 508 | 62 
45 | 472] 444 | 48 
474 | 49 | 623| 67 


37. | 424 | 322] 354 
452 | 47 | 48 | 75 
52k | 554] 564 | 62 
49 | 52 | 53 | 564 


1,011, 128 
8,575, 663 
15, 562, 035 
10, 169, 822 
2° 382) 012 


2,345, 512 
2? 712) 077 
5, 445, 273 
784; 068 
29; 749 


1,387, 826 

769, 717 
2,444,588 
1,295, 701 


61 
1074 | 1124 | 115 | 122 


242, 262 


40, 123 
31,384 
1, 854; 738 
2? 272° 492 
13; 026, 778 


Sfp). Gab A apron he: oo ee 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 51.—Rye: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


[000 omitted.] 

2 Pi A ne i Mt as a 

Farm Farm 

State. Acreage. Hrodue: value State. Acreage. Prec, value 

36.7 Dec. 1 ee Dec 1 

Acres. | Bushels.| Dollars Acres. | Bushels. | Dollars 
Vermont-.-4.5-5~- 4 1 17 14 || North Dakota.....- 180 2, 700 2,133 
Massachusetts. - - -- - 3 60 61 || South Dakota. ....- $0 1,755 1,334 
Connecticut.......- 7 150 153 || Nebraska.........-- 200 3,500 2,555 
New SYorkcscc os oe 150 2,805 25609" || WeamSds* 5: 25 eee 50 800 608 
New Jersey... ..---- 71 1,420 1,306 || Kentucky........-- 24 288 271 
Pennsylvania... --. 274 4,932 4,143 || Temnessee.......--- 18 189 195 
Delaware.....------ 1 16 16 |} Alabama..........- 4 40 54 
Maryland.......-..- 24 396 348) Rexas:. 4.Soeasee nee 2 34 35 
Wirginiat 2 seecme0 70 1,015 944 || Olxlahoma........-- 6 81 62 
West Virginia. ..-... 16 224 208 || Arkansas.......-.-- 1 10 10 
North Carolina. .... 50 575 604 || Montana..........- 10 225 146 
South Carolina... .-. 3 30 45 || Wyoming. ........- 9 180 162 
Georgia <2... 25---0 13 120 168 || Colorado........-.- 30 525 368 
QHIOw as bes 222 100 1,750 i 452")|, Uitahhes-sesaso-2-= 13 202 131 

TBA OUPITE epee See 5 oe 150 2,400 1,968 
: Tdaho......22te 3-212 3 - 60 41 
Dhinois?®. 2.2.2 26 - 49 906 752 || Washington......-- 8 146 110 
Michigan........-.. 390 6, 045 538 || Oregon-4. 0-2. 4222 23 414 373 
Wasconsin. 2. 35 2 420 7,770 6, 760 || California.......... 8 112 101 
Minnesota... .-..--- 300 5, 850 4,738 Sf 
TOWs.Be. 5.8 Sie 60 1,110 888 United States. 2, 856 49,190 41, 295 
MaSSOUrE 22 25-2e7 25 338 291 
2 


De- De- 
cem- cem- 
ber When ber When 
Year. of |April.| May.|June.|  har- Year. of |April.|) May.| June.) har- 
pre- vested. | pre- vested. 
vious vious 
year. year 
(PCbe) We CGe)| Wis Cheilwke cele) sek KCl. P.ct.| (Pct. |\ Pier WReck. teatee 
1) pg Ree Ree Jac 99.0 | 95.4 | 97.2 | 95.4 OB On L904. eee eee 92.7 | 82.3} 81.2 | 86.3 88.9 
LSO2e 2. 5 a chs 88.8 | 87.0 | 88.9 | 91.0 OFS, || E905 s= » an eee 90.5 | 92.1 | 93.5 | 94.0 93.2 
18033 eee 89.4 | 85.7 | 82.7 | 84.6 Sor3-|| 1906 2=5 Seales 95.4 | 90.9 | 92.9 | 89.9 91.3 
I ost 2 a a a 94.6 | 94.4 | 90.7 | 93.2 S710))|) L907 a5 ee ee 96.2 | 92.0} 88.0 | 88.1 89.7 
eo a 96.2 | 87.0 | 88.7 | 85.7 SON7, || L908 a5 ee 91.4 | 89.1 | 90.3 | 91.3 91.2 
PSOGR Ari ecb. 88.1 | 82.9 | 87.7 | 85.2 8824: || O00 Fes eee 87.6 | 87.2 | 88.1 | 89.6 91.4 
PSO TAS 2 se ate 99.8 | 88.9 | 88.0 | 89.9 93.24: LOLO Se So a= ee 94.1 | 92.3 | 91.3 | 90.6 87.5 
1 ee a Oe a 91.0 | 92.1 | 94.5 | 97.1 9456: |}, 191 52 ee 92.6 | 89.3 | 90.0 | 88.6 85.0 
PEQOS ESRI oj as 98.9 | 84.9 | 85.2 | 84.5 S5r6 |) 1Ol2s2 2 42 See ee 93.3 | 87.9 | 87.5 | 87.7 88.2 
1900S Feet sss 98.2 | 84.8 | 88.5 | 87.6 SOR4 || 1913 ae bee 93.5 | 89.3 | 91.0] 90.9 88.6 
LOOUS Ss AP eS 99.1 | 93.1 | 94.6 | 93.9 9350) ||| Ole ea ee ee 95.3 | 91.3 | 93.4 | 93.6 92.9 
M9022 Fes Seeks 89.9 | 85.4 | 83.4 | 88.1 9052) |) 1L9VS 3 2 ee 93.6 | 89.5 | 93.3 | 92.0 §2.0 
19032.2=<2-<2 555: 98.1 | 97.9 | 93.3 | 90.6 89:5. |] 19162. .<- Ssaes2 91.5: |2-. 528] 2e eee eee eee 
| 


oe 
i) 
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TaBLE 53.—Rye: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


4 : Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm Ucar bushel per acre 
~ 7 (dollars).1 
ae | is e 
Eyes mH ) toa) 
State. ae | 2 Ex 
mn b 5S 
aS HS eel 
Sslelslelelelalalelal/slaslalaleal|~« is | SS] 2 
SH S/S/SISISIS/SlSlSlSleHSlalslalale | s 
aa] re iol ol - - el ol ol a mA ia s| a mo ol coal al 12) m 
Missa. katt. 8. 18. 0}17. 4)17. 0/15. 0/15. 5}17. 5/22. 5/20. 0)18. 0/20.0/17.0| 86; 95) 90) 90) 80) 85)17. ais 45 
AAAS See she 8 2 Se 17. 3)15. 0/16. 5|16. 516. 2/17. 0}16. 0/18. 5/18. 5)19.0/20.0) 94) 95) 100) 98] 101! 102/17. 40/20. 40 
Conn: 2-526 bose 18. 8/18. 0/17.0 18.518. 7|20. 0|18. 5|17. 5]19.3)19. 0/21. 5} 89} 93} 92) 92) 98] 102)17.38]/21.93 
Li et Se ee 17.3}17. 6/16. 5}16. 5/17. 0/18. 3/16. 7|16. 5)17. 2|17.7|18.7| 80) 89) 76! 75} 89} 93/13. 9217.39 
LE 7 ee eee 17. 6|17. 2/17. 5|16. 2|16. 3/18. 0/16. 4/17. 5)18. 0/18. 5/20.0) 79} 83) 79) 80) 82) 92/14.17|/18.40 
16. 9)17. 4/16. 7}16. 5)15. 3}17. 0/15. 1/17. 5)17. 5|18.0)18.0)} 77} 80} 77) 74) 83) 84/13.17)15.12 
15. 2\15. 0/16. 515. 5/14. 0/15. 5/15. 0)14. 0/14.0/17.5)15. 5) 82) 95) 81) 79) 92) 99/12. 69]15.34 
15. 4/14. 7|16. 0/15. 0)14. 1/16. 1)14. 5|15. 5)14. 4)17.0)16.5] 78} 86] 80) 76) 86] 88|12.50)14. 52 
13. 0/13. 4/14. 0/12. 5}12. 3/13. 5/11. 5)12. 5|12.3)13.0)14. 5| 83] 89} 85) 81) 90! 93/10. 66/13. 48 
13. 0/12. 2/12. 0/13. 0/13. 5/12. 9/11. 0/13. 0/13. 5/14. 5|14.0} 86} 90) 84) 87} 90) 93/11. 44/13.02 
10. 1/11. 0)10. 5) 8.9) 9. 4/10. 0/10.0} 9.3/10.3/10.0)11.5) 100) 100) 105) 98) 105} 105}10. 09/12. 08 
9.9} 8.5|10.0} 9.6; 9.8/10.0)10.0) 9. 5/10. 5)11.5)10. 0} 142) 145) 145) 150) 150) 151/15. 18/15. 10 
9.2| 8.3] 9.0] 8.7] 9.0/10.4| 9.5|.9.2| 9.5] 9.3) 9.2] 135} 138] 140) 135] 150) 140|13. 4612. 88 
16. 9/19. 5/17. 2/16. 5)17. 2/16. 5/15. 5]15. 5)16. 5|17.0/17.5| 75] 85} 75| 69] 81] 83/12.37/14. 52 
15. 7|17. 0/17. 0/15. 0/16. 5}15. 8/13. 7)14. 5)15. 2/16.3)16.0} 72! 80) 68) 62) 85) 82)10.97)18.12 
17. 2/17. 0/18. 5/17. 1/17. 8|17. 4)16. 8)16. 0)16. 5)16.0)18.5} 73) 81) 70) 65) 85) 83/12.30/15.36 
14. 9)14. 5/14. 5/15. 5/15. 5/15. 3/14. 6/13. 3/14. 3/16.0)15.5) 73] 85) 65) 62) 91) 85)10. 98/13.18 
17. 4/17. 0)18. 0/19. 0/16. 3/16. 0/17. 0)18. 3/17. 5)16.5)18.5| 72) 84]! 61) 57) 91] 87|12.36)16.10 
19. 1/19. 3/18. 5)18. 5/19. 0/17. 0/18. 7/23. 0/19. 0/18. 8/19. 5) 65) 78) 50} 48} 89} 81/12. 56 15.80 
18. 5|18. 6|17. 8/20. 0/17. 8/18. 5)18. 0/19. 0/18. 2)19.0)18.5) 66) 77) 62) GO} 77) 80)12.61)14.80 
14. 5)15. 8/15. 4/12. 8/15. 0/15. 0/14. 1|14. 8)15.0)14.0)13.5| 78) 84) 80) 75) 87) 86)11.67)11.61 
-/16. 1/18. 7|16. 0)18. 0/18. 4] 8. 5/16. 6/18. 0/14. 4)17.1)15.0; 62) 76) 47) 45) 84) 79, 9.46)11.85 
16. 7/18. 8/17. 0)17. 5|17. 5|17. 0)10. 0/19. 5/13. 2/17.0)19. 5} 62) 76) 52) 50) 78) 76] 9.59)14.82 
16. 4/21. 0/17. 0/16. 0/16. 5|16. 0/13. 0/16. 0/14. 5|16.0)17. 5} 62) 75) 56) 60) 74) 78) 9.77\12.78 
14. 6/16. 0)12. 0/13. 3/14. 2/14. 0/11. 0/15. 9)14. 0/20.0)16.0) 72) 81) 68) 75) 80} 76/11. 29)12.16 
13. 1/15. 2/13. sls 12. 7/13. 0/12. 0113. 0)12. 4/13. 7)12.0| 87| 94! 88} 87! 95) 94/11.52)11.28 
11. 6/13. 0/10. 0/12. 5)10. 7/11. 0/11. 9)11. 5)12.0)13.0)10.5} 94) 99) 98) 99 98] 103/11. 56/10. 82 
11. 2/12. 5)10. 5/10. 0/11. 3)12. 0/10. 0/11. 5)11. 0/13. 0)10. 0) 125) 125) 134) 140 110) 135)14. 40/13. 50 
13. 6/14. 6)10. 0/15. 5)11. 2/11. 5)10. 0/16. 6/15. 0)14. 8/17. 0} 103} 107) 110) 101: 99} 103)14.12|17. 51 
12. 5/13. 9/10. 0/13. 5/13. 5/13. 7] 9.5)12.0) 9.5/16.0)13.5] 83) 104) 87) 86 95) 77/10. 96/10. 40 
| 
10. 7/12. 0} 9. 9/10. 0/10. 5}12. 0/10. 0}10. 5}11. 5/10. 5)10. 5] 96} 90) 105) 95 105} 100/10. 74/10. 50 
22. 2/20. 5/22. 0/20. 0/29. 0/20. 0/23. 0/23. 5)21.0/21.0/22.5) 67) 72) 60; 55, 70) 65)14. 10/14. 62 
20. 2/19. 0/21. 5)22. 0/26. 0/18. 5/20. 0/19. 0/19. 0/17.0)20.0/ 77; 90) 65) 64 81) 90/14. 25/18. 00 
_ .|17. 6/20. 020. 5/15. 5|22. 0/14. 0/12. 0119. 5/17. 0/17.5/17.5) 65} 70) 55 60, 65) 70/10. 02 12.25 
18. 0/24. 0/20. 0/15. 5/22. 0/18. 5|15. 5/15. 0/17. ae 5|15.5| 66) 70) 68) 60) 60} 65/10. 87/10. 08 
21. 8/25. 2/24. 7/20. 0/21. 5/20. 0/22. 5/22. 0/22. 0/20. 0/20.0) 65) 67} 60) 58) 67] 68/13. 53)13. 60 
20. 3/19. 6/21. 5/19. 5|21. 0|20. 5/22. 0/20. 0/21. 0/19. 7/18. 2} 78) 80) 65) 60) 85) 75)15. 64/13. 65 
17. 0/17. 2/16. 0/18. 0/17. 0/15. 1/19. 5|16. 0/17. 5|16.0)18.0) 87) 90) 70) 75) 100} 90)14. 59/16. 20 
15. 5/12. 8/19. 0/12. 0/13. 8/17. 0/17. 0}17. 6)15. 0/17..0)14.0) 86] 85] 90) 75) 85} 90)14. 12/12. 60 
16. 4:16. 7|16. 4,1 ae 1/16. 0/15. 6|16. 8/16. 2/16. 8)17. 2'73. 4/83. 2/66. 3/63. ae of 9/12. 07|14. 46 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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TABLE 54.—Rye: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
1914 and 1915. 


| United 


North 


South 


N. Central 


N. Central South 


: A Far West- 
Atlantic Atlantie | States east | States west| Central 
States. States. States. | of Miss. R.| of Miss. R.| States. | ¢™ States. 
Month. i 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
Cts. | Cis..| Cis. | Cis...) Cis. | Cts. Cts.| Cts. |\-Cis.| Cts..| Cis. |) Cio (Gis ee: 
JanArye 5. se 90.2 | 62.5] 88.9 | 74.9 | 92.7] 85.3 | 93.5 | 59.8 | 87.7 | 51.9 | 97.1] 88.0] 76.1 67.0 
February - - --- 100.6 | 61.7 | 96.8 | 74.7 | 96.0 | 85.1 ]105.7 | 57.8 | 99.3 | 51.9 |101.7 | 86.8 | 84.7! 68.0 
Marehi. = <= 42%. 105.4 | 61.9 |106.7 | 73.1 |102.5 | 85.4 |108.3 | 58.6 |102.8 | 51.9 |108.6 | 95.7 | 89.6 69.8 
April... |100.4 | 63.0 |101.3 | 75.0 | 95.4 | 87.5 |101.9 | 58.9 | 99.2 | 53.5 |105.4 | 91.5 | 93.9 70.2 
Maye ee 1101.9 | 62.9 |102.6 | 75.7 | 95.4 | 86.4 |103.0 | 59.8 |101.0 | 51.7 |103.1 | 85.7 |100.9 72.0 
WIGS eee Ce 98.1 | 64.4 | 99.5 | 75.8 | 98.1 | 86.9 | 98.6] 60.4 | 96.6 | 55.6 |100.9 | 85.0 | 95.2 | 73.2 
Julyee oe 93.7 | 63.1 | 95.1 | 75.1 | 95.3 | 87.8 | 93.3 | 60.4 | 94.6 | 52.2 | 92.4 | 76.0] 82.1); 67.1 
August. ......} 89.0 | 61.0 | 92.8} 71.9 | 92.5 | 83.6 | 88.5 | 57.3 | 87.0 | 51.1] 94.9] 78.8] 81.4 78.9 
September. ...| 85.5 | 75.4 | 87.9 | 80.0 | 92.2 | 89.6 | 85.5 | 74.6] 83.2] 70.7 | 90.1] 86.0] 78.5 | 69.3 
October: 3-0-2. 81.7 | 79.0 | 86.0 | 82.1 | 90.4 | 90.3 | 83.0] 78.9 | 76.0 | 74.6] 94.3 | 92.8] 71.4] 75.1 
November. .-..} 85.7 | 80.1 | 86.5 | 84.5 | 95.1 | 90.2 | 86.84 80.1 | 83.2 | 75.4] 98.7] 96.2] 71.4| 73.4 
December..... 83.9 | 86.5 | $8.3 | 84.7 | 98.2 | 97.1 | 85.2 | 89.2 | 78.2 | 83.2 | 97.7 | 96.9] 76.8] 77.0 
Average.....| 90.1 | 71.6 | 91.8 | 78.8 | 94.3 | 88.3 | 91.1 | 70.0 | 85.6 | 67.3 | 96.8 | 88.1] 79.8 72.0 
i | : 
TaBLe 55.—Rye: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 
Philadelphia.|| Cincinnati. || Chicago. | Duluth. toot 10 
| 
Date. No. 2 | No.2 
Low. | High. = Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
| Low. | High. || Low | High 
| 
| 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents.| Cents.|| Cents.| Cents.|| Cents.| Cents. || Dolls. | Doils. 
. ct, | Pees ese 8 
0.75 0.874 
773 | 1.15 
1.10 1.30 
1.25 | 1.47% | 
1.40: | 75. 
1.35 | 1.525 
1.35 | 1.523 
1.55 2.05 
1.50 2.00 ~ 
1.40 1.60 
1.40 1.724 
1.324] 1.65 
1.30 1.65 
1915 | . 
SATITIARY SSS et ree 115 | 125 1134 | 130 1113 | 1263 || 106 | 1233 || 1.60 | 2.25 
Nebriarya eee. fo aoe ee 125 130 118 133. -||. 215 131 113 128 2.00 2.25 
i Fhe) De acd oe oe RS Es Raia 125 130 108 120 112 221 106 119 2.00 2.25 
Apr eee. oo Se aie 110 120 110 116 1154 118 106 116 2.00 2.25 
1 EY eee Ue ane oe ae 110 115 112 120 115 122 110 118 2.00 2.25 
PIIC ee nee oa. Doi ewe ee 105 110 || 107 113 114 119 110 114 (4) (4) 
} 
DULY eee et oe oe nee 92 99 98 112 96 119 95 111 @) (@) 
OMS oe aeimis a Se pen nee See 90 95 98 105 96 119 91 107 1.55 1.65 
Sepieminers: 6-525 22522550242 91 105 92 102 91 1004 89 96 1.45 1.60 
Octpberies 5 oor 95 112 98 107 95 107 90 99 1.45 1.60 
INO VGHIDBESe eer ee 100 110 98 107 94 103 87 96 1.55 1.60 
Weacember 5 joao. eee ee 105 112 95 104 943 984 87 93 1.55 1.60 
WORE ve ic itechecske ee: | 90 | 130 92 | 133 | | ot | 131 89 | 128 || 1.45 | 2.25 
| } 


1 Nominal. 
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RYE—Continued. 
TaBLe 56.—Rye (including flour): International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 
[See “‘ General note,”’ p. 417.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
1914 || | 1914 
Country. | 1912 | 1913 | @relim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
pi ae ea | eb eee et em a Bee | [ees Seeman elie el 
| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
Peron ins =... ..-' =. / 445 861 451 || Roumania........- 2,481 12,481 | 52 a3 
Belgium. .........- | 1,155 Bis ee eee Hussia.l 2s oss. 26,359 | 33,170 20, 209 
Bulgaria.........-- et ee A Ee United States...._. 501| 2,034 8’ 164 
Canada... | 1 | 127 | 146 || Other countries... 582 | Sb Att oe 
Denmark. . .| 296 | 319 5 
Germany........... | 42,794 | 51,979 |.........- Total......... 93,056 | 114,444 |.......... 
Netherlands........ | 16,423 | 20,291 7,357 | 
IMPORTS. 
| | 
Austria-Hungary... 1,336 | IHS. AOL Norway 9,168 11, 038 | 8,014 
Belgium 5,309 Pg eae Russia 3, 455 7, 769 | 5, 449 
Denmark 8,170| 9,846| 5,082 || Sweden... 4,708| 4,446] 2,133 
Finland... 12, 873 PSS: ass. 2222272 Switzerland 750 661 267 
France... 3,688| 3,712 848 || United Kingdom... 1,965| 2,276 2,073 
Germany.. 12,501 13946) [S52 ose Other countries. . 713 886 «| 22522522 
ae. 623 1, 245 378 eee B04) die me et 
Netherlands........ 27,714.| 32,273| 14,289 Total........- | 92,973 | 110,601 |... 


culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised 


1 Year preceding. 


BUCKWHEAT. 


TaBLe 57.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and value in the United States, 1849-1915. 
Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


mates whenever new census data are available. 


eee of increase or decrease to the 
ase is used for applying percentage esti- 


Pro- | AV¥er- | Farm | 
duc- faa value | 
tion rice | Dec-1 
(thou- Bb ronee (thou- | 
sands of (cents sands | 
bush per of dol- | 
els). bushel). lars). 
dal eee! eee 
Tk Sel 
22,792 | 67.6 |. 15,413 | 
21,359 | 78.7 | 16,812 | 
19,864 | 78.0] 15,490 || 
17,431 | 71.9 | 12,535 
el, A Eee |-------- i 
9,842 70.5 6,937 }| 
8,329] 74.5| 6,208 
8,134} 73.5 | 5,979 || 
7,838 75.0 5, 879 || 
8,017| 72.9] 5,844 | 
10, 082 62.0 6, 255 | 
9,669 66.6 6,436 
10,177 | 66.9] 6,808 | 
12,247} 52.6] 6,441 
13,140] 59.8] 7,856 
ete Sty aera AS 
14,618 59.4 8,682 | 
9,486 | 86.5 | 8,206 
11,019} 73.0] 8,039 | 
7,669| 82.2] 6,304 | 
11,116| 58.9] 6,549 
12,626 55.9 7,057 
11,869] 54.5] 6,465 
10,844] 56.5| 6,122 
12,050] 63.3] 7,628 
12}110| 50.5.| 6,113 | 
PT ies See 


Aver- 
Acre- age 
age yield 
Year. | (thou-| per 
sands of; acre 
acres). | (bush- 
els). | 
a 
CS eee 
1859.=-.. jocectee pee tet»: 
1S66...-- 1,046 JI 
1867.-.--- 1, 228 17.4 
1868... -. 1,114 7.8 
fseoe--..| 1,029}. 16.9 
LTE Bee: eee 
(a 537 18.3 
i 414 20.1 
Lee 448 18.1 
ioe. 454 Vee 
ibe ae 453 17.7 
ISia-- 576 LIES 
1876.-.. - 666 14.5 
18if5.--- 650 15.7 
1878..... 673 18.2 
1878s... - 640 20.5 
1879s... 2 848 13.9 
1880... .- 823 17.8 
IB8lo- 3. §29 11.4 
1882. .-. 847 13.0 
fos pee 857 8.9 
1884....- 879 12.6 
1885...-. 914 13.8 
IBS628% << 918 12.9 
7 911 11.9 
ee 913 13.2 
1889... 837 14.5 
1. 837 14.5 


Aver- | Pro- Sr | Farm 

Acre- age duc- Gea value 

age yield | tion | ice | Dec. 1 

Year (thou- | per (thou- | oe 1 | (thou- 
sands of} acre |sands of| ese sands 

acres). | (bush-| bush- ee of dol- 

els). els). bushel) lars). 
1390.....| 845 | 14.7] 12,433| 57.4 7,133 
1891... .. |} §49 15.0 | 12,761 57.0 | 7,272 
ASORE os | 861 14.1 | 12,143; 51.8| 6,296 
1893.....| 816 | 14.9] 12,132] 58.3] 7,074 
1894... 789 16.1 | 12,668] 55.6| 7,040 

< 
1895...:.| 763 | 20.1 | 15,341] 45.2| 6,936 
1896. _... 755 | 18.7 | 14,090 | 39.2) 5,522 
1S07Es 5. | 718] 20.9] 14,997] 42.1] 6,319 
1998.....| 678 | 17.3 | 11,722] 45.0 | 5, 271 
i pee | 670| 16.6} 11,094] 55.7] 6,184 
18992 2\ SON SSO AI 8Sy |< ce. eS ees 
| 

|'1900: 2 - | 638) 15.0] 9,567| 55.8| 5,341 
| 1901..... | 811} 18.6] 15,126] 56.3] 8,523 
190R LE 3. | 805| 18.1] 14,530] 59.6| 8,655 
1903....-| 804| 17.7 | 14,244 | 60.7| 8, 651 
1904..... 794} 18.91 15,008} 62.2] 9,331 
1905..... 760 | 19.21 14,585] 58.7! 8,565 
1906..... 789 | 18.6 | 14,642] 59.6] 8,727 
1907... 2. 800} 17.9 | 14,290} 69.8| 9,975 
1908:.... 803 | 19.8] 15,874] 75.6] 12,004 
1909..... SSA D008) T7438 es A ee 
1909.-.-- 878 | 16.9 | 14,849| 70.1 | 10,346 
19101... 860} 20.5 | 17,598} 66.1] 11,636 
ADs 2 833} 21.1] 17,549 | 72.6] 12,735 
1912.. 841] 22.9] 19,249] 66.1] 12,720 
1913... 805! 17.2] 13,833| 75.5 | 10,445 
1914..... 792 | 21.3] 16,881] 76.4] 12,892 
1915..... 806} 19.6] 15,769| 78.7] 12,408 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TABLE 58.—Buckwheat: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


[000 omitted.] 


Pro- Farm 


State. mie duc- | value State. Epes due- | volue 
S tion. | Dee. 1. 8 | tion. | Dee. 1. 

Acres. | Bush. | Dolls. Acres. | Bush. | Dolls. 
MEPS oases aan =) See 13 338 Za |h OIG == Des Soe ae aes Se 18 414 319 
New Hampshire---...-.-- 1 30 22 Indians. 2) oo 22 Sopa 5 70 56 
Wermion tos 222 ae 8 216 Wiel) ATH OIS.=4 eee: Soe eee 4 68 61 
Massachusetts......------ 2 32 30 | Nichigan—2.222 5. 3b oe 60 870 626 
@Connectient--- ee | 3 60 58. |PaWeISCONSIN: < 5- 5. 5-5 seen 18 234 194 
ING WIM OL Rat. oan. Ge cates 280 | 5,320 4; 256;,|||| Minnesota: 225-2 o25--6.-2-- 7 122 92 
iNew Jersey... 25-2324 35 10 210 LAW TOWA Scacce Soce ce eae 7 91 73 
Pennsylvania: 3:2 - 2: * 274 | 5,754 45488i WWMASSOUTL. <2). sec tc cse oe 3 45 40 
Delaware..2.,.2504 42-2 3 56 42 || Nebraska s./-15. st2esae 2 1 20 19 
IKansasn oes eee eae 1 14 14 
Maryland!2: 2.222 2 33~- il 220 158: || Dennessee. sae - =. 2a. ae 3 54 41 
pia Ten Wale eg“ ell a 26 520 416 ee ——— 
West Virginia. _......-... | 38 836 669 United States.....- 806 | 15,769 | 12,408 

North Carolina... -.--.<-. | 10 175 144 
| 


TABLE 59.—Buckwheat: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 
1895-1915. 


When | | When || When 
Year. Aug. | Sept. har- || Year. | Aug. | Sept. har- || Year. | Aug. | Sept. har- 
vested vested. | vested. 
a ed | —- = : 
IBAChs oP Cbs) WweP ack PECtA Paces Welch Prete | Puck | Fatt 
1895: 3<.-2 85.2 87.5 84.8 |} 1902.... 91.4 86.4 80.5 |; 1909.... 86. 4 81.0 79.5 
ESIGS 2c 96.0 93.2 86.0 || 1903.... 93.9 91.0 83.0 || 1910. ..~ 87.9 82.3 81.7 
S97. < << 4.9 pd 90.8 |! 1904. ... 92.8 91.5 88.7 || 1911.... 82.9 83.8 81.4 
1898..... 87.2 88.8 76.2 |} 1905... 92.6 91.8 91.6 }| 1912.... 88.4 91.6 89.2 
Leics 93:2 75.2 70.2 |} 1906...- 93.2 91.2 84.9") 19132... 85.5 75.4 65.9 
1900523. 87.9 89.5 42.8 | 4907... 91.9 77.4 80.1 || 1914.._. 88.8 87.1 $3.3 
1901.25 .4 91.1 90.9 90.5 1908-5: 89.4 87.8 81.6 || 1915... - 92.6 88.6 S19 
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BUCKWHEAT—Continued. 
TasLe 60.—Buckwheat: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 


States. 
| Farm price per bushel Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). mr z ents) per acre 
2 (dollars). 
is itn} | | | Bas Ss 
a7 | p2eapcee | 25 
ot | a) 
4S | ea ES lee | ES 
mslsisielelelsislelzislsaisigiz|2/23] 2 
SalS)/S)/S/S/S/S/S]/S)alslsea ais|ajajea |e 
1B PN a Ea (a a a TE Ld a a ie a i ee a (ee | a |! ee 
} 
29. 3)28. 0/28. ‘oe 28.0'32.5 30.0 Pee 26.0 eel 70 70] 56 60) 70/19. 80)18.20 
26. 3/22.0 22. 0)21.- 5)22.0/31.0 27.3)31. 0)31. uae 030.0} 74 81 2 66, 70) 81)|20.32)/24.30 
24.5121. 0|22. 0/22. 0/22. 0/24. 0/24. 3/30.0 25. 0!28.0 27.0 74) 85) 72) 80, 82 82/20. 40 22.14 
19. 4/20. 0/21. 0/18. 0/19. 3/22. 0/21. 0/21.0)17.0)18.5)16.0) 81) 89) 85 80 84) 95/16. 88/15. 20 
18. 5)17. ¢ | 18. 2/19. 6 5|19.0)20.5 ie > 0) 88 ¢! 88 95 95] 96/17. 20/19. 20 
: | ° 
20. 6)19. 0/17. 5/21. 4/24. 0 23. 0/21. 3/23. 8)14.3|23.019.0) 72 73, 64 81 76 80/14. 96)15. 2 
20. 4/18. 0/16. 5/20. 0/21. 8/21. 5)20. 0/22. 0)22.0/21.0)/21.0) 74) 75) 72, 76, 83) 83)15,97|17.43 
20. 1/19. 0)18. 0/19. 2}19. 5,19. 521. 9)24. 2}18.5|20.5/21.0) 69) 69) 64 73 76) 78/14.35)/16.38 
-}20. 1/17. 0/24. 0:30. 0/19. 8/20. 5)19. 0}16.0)17.019.0)18.5) 68 65) 66 69 76 75)12. 48/13. 88 
18.3,18.0 Md Gi 5)16. 6,18. 5)20. 0)17. 5/16. te a 6} 71) 67) 71, 75 81) 72\13.48)14.40 
| 
19. 2/19. 0)19. 0/18. 0/18. 018. 0)16. 0/21. 5)23.1)19.4/20.0) 74 70) 75 80, 84 80/15. 19)16.00 
21.3/18. 0/18. 5/18. 0/22. 7/23..0/24. 0/24. 0/21.0/21.522.0} 78 85| 75 78 83) 80'18.07\17.60 
17.714. 0/15. 5,16. 4/19. 8/19. 0/19. 0/17. 5,19.3,19.0.17.5 78) 80) 85) 78) 83) 82)15.22)14.35 
20. 2)19.0 19. 5/18. 5)21. 2/18. 0/21. 0/19. 5|18.0/24.0/23.0| 74) 78) 7 76 76) 7715.09)17. 71 
17.1/16.0/15. ses 17. 3)17. 7|18. 3)19.0)18. 5/17. ae 74, 74|. 73) 75) 7 baci 11.20 
1111 JERS So ae 18. 4)19.0/17.0/18. 2118. 2/20. 0118. 1 29. olt7.0117. 7117.0} 86; 95! 80; 80 95) 90/16.64/15.30 
Ld 1 ee ae 15. 5,13. 0/15. 5,13. 514. 3)15. 3,18. 0)17.0 15.0)18.5,14.5) 67) 71) 65 70| 71| 7211.39)10.44 
LTS ee See 15.4/15.0/16. 0/15. 2)12.3)14.0/17. 5)17.0,16.517.5)13.0) 7. 75; 66) 69) 76) 83) 11.90/10. 79 
1 a ee 16.8 14.6)14. 7)18. 2)15. 2}16.0/18.0/21.0,16.5)17.0)17.5) 69) 76) 65) 64) 70) 75/12. 26)13.12 
TOWAS S563 5ce ne: 15. 4/12. 0/15. uae 515. a i 5/19. ae les he 0 | 90) 0) 81] 77 as i 56)10. 40 
Li 15. 8/18. 0/16. 0/20. 1)21. 0/16. 5)10. 0/15. O}11. 0/15. 5,15. 0 89) 105, 95| 85] 93) 90)12. 58)13. 50 
: . 014. 5/18.0 16. 0/20. 0/16. 0/18. 0/20. 0/18. 5/20. 0} 86) 95, 90) 79) 84 95) 16. 15/19. 00 
x 12.018. 7\14. 0)15. 0)12. 0/16. 0/10. 0)16.0/14.0) 88} 98) 78). 80) 90) 99)12. 03/13. &6 
15. 0/15. 3/15.0)15. 016. 0)18. 0/15. 0/22. 3/18. 0} 79 79) 78) 75| 78 76 13. 6413. 68 
Sao ae Eee ea Re eel Sel Sees ce eel aes aes Cae Sa] Sa ea 
s ie 1/22. 9/17. 2 21. 3119.6 71.0/72. es 1/7. 5\76. 4:78. 14. 6415. 39 


= 
~J 

p= 
i 
= 
! 
(fo) 
to 
o 
or 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


TaBLeE 61.—Buckwheat: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical 
divisions, 1914 and 1915. 


Waited North South N. Central | N. Central South 
States Atlantic Atlantic | States east | States west| Central 
< : States. States. of Miss. R. | of Miss. R. States, 
Month: 
| 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 
CE. RCE ACES: | (Cis® I Gia Cree Cie Oiss.| Cbse9 Ctse ICES Crs: 
-9 | 76.6 | 77.6 | 76.1 | 81.2 | 80.0] 76.5 | 75.5 | 87.5 | 78.5 | 74.0 | — 75.0 
.7| 75.6 | 84.0 | 74.4 | 85.0 | 83.4 | 80.8 | 75.1 | 79.0 | 71.0 | 76.0 80.0 
-5 | 75.1 | 87.0 | 74.5 | 85.1 | 80.3 | 77.0 | 73.4 | 82.5 | 73.0 | 80.0] 75.0 
-3 | 76.9 | 84.8] 76.4 | 89.2 | 83.8 | 85.1 | 73.7 | 90.0 | 73.0 | 78.0} 73.0 
.6 | 77.3 | 84.7 | 77.7 | 89.0 | 80.0 | 79.6 | 72.5 | 90.5 | 71.5 | 77.0} 75.0 
-9 | 79.0 | 87.6 | 79.0 | 86.7 84.5 | 82.7 | 73.4 | 91.0 | -74.5 | 76.0 | 80.0 
-1 | 85.5 | 93.3 | 87.4 | 87.1 | 82.2 | 86.2 | 77.2 |117.5 | 82.5 | 77.0) 75.0 
.2 | 81.2 | 91.3 | 81.4 | 83.2 | 82.7 | 78.9 | 1855110250 |. F720") 77.0, 122822 
-4]| 79.8 | 81.6 | 79.4 | 82.0 | 83.0} 78.3 | 77.8 | 97.5 | 85.0 | 75.0] 75.0 
-7 | 78.7 | 73.9 |. 79.5 | 77.0 | 82.3 | 68.0 | 69.4 | 88.0 | 84.0 | 70.0} 75.0 
-5 | 78.0 | 79.9 | 77.8 | 75.2 | 78.8 | 76.3 | 78.2 | 97.5 | 79.5 | 71.0} 75.0 
Leto i ae ee | 78.7 | 76.4 79.0 5.9 | 79:1 | 82.7) 75.8 | 74.0 | 81.5 | 77.3 | 76.0} 78.0 
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TABLE 62.—Poiatoes: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 
e 


Area. Production. 
Couatry. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

United States........... 3, 711, 000 |3, 668, 000 |3, 711, 000 420, 647, 000 331, 525, 000 409, 921, 000 
Canada: at 

Prince Edward Is- 

Tana oe Pee ee 33,000 | 32,000] 32,000 6, 741, 000 6, 219, 000 6, 806, 000 
Nova Scotia.......-. 32, 600 32, 000 32, 000 9, 447, 000 5, 369, 000 7, 165, 000 
New Brunswick... . 43, 000 44, 000 44, 000 7, 558, 000 10, 629, 000 10, 534, 000 
Quebec....... 116,000 | 116,000} 115,000 15, 945, 000 20, 504, 000 21, 811, 000 
Ontarios ss 22-2 158,000 | 152,000} 154,000 22, 690, 000 18, 105, 000 25, 772, 060 
Manitoba. 2-7: - - 27, 000 26, 000 27, 000 6, 182, 000 5, 120, 000 3, 172, 000 
Saskatchewan....... 31,000! 31,000] 31,000 6, 552, 000 5, 138, 000 4, 085, 000 
Atberta= . 2°. =.% we 27, 000 26, 000 26, 000 5, 775, 000 4, 350, 000 3, 652, 000 
British Cotumbia....| 17,000] 15,000] 15,000 3, 995, 000 3, 110, 000 2, 675,000 - 

Total Canada..... 484,000 | 474,000 | 476,000 84, 885, 000 78, 544, 000 85, 672, 000 

Newfoundland.......... (Q) (2) (4) 1, 524, 000 1, 524, 000 (2) 

LOT Eaaee Mpaes Sencam) RE =: SERS: oe [Re ape Pia! 1 HE oat | 507,056, 000 41’, 593: 000'|22 2 eee 

SOUTH AMERICA. 
Arsontina 2045.22 =< 267,000 | 278,000 | 293,000 36, 743, 000 38,029, 000 @) 
1 PO, ro) gts 66,000} 78,000] 81,000 9, 656, 000 8, 753, 000 9, 169, 000 

Motals +: 2s. . 2s ee 333,000 | 356,000 | 374,000 46, 399, 000 AG, 7822000.) S32 ae 

EUROPE. ¥; 
Austria-Hungary: H 
CAGE rah Re ee ee 3, 692, 000 |3, 152, 000 (Q) 460, 821, 000 424, 457, 000 1) 
Hungary proper...-. 1, 530,000 |1, 513, 000 |1, 513, 000 197, 812, 000 179, 133, 000 195, 266, 000 
Croatia-Slavonia....} 195,000} 194,000 (2) 21, 674, 000 21, 140, 000 @) 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 62, C00 67, 000 (1) 3, 472, 000 , 998, 000 (@) 
Total Austria- 
Hungary.......- 4, 879, 000 |4, 926,000 |.......... 683, 779, 000 627, 728) 000 -|ieosss ee eee 
387,000 | 395,000| 411,000 | 121,481,000] 117, 613, 000 (@) 
8, 000 @) (@) 503, 000 ) a 
151, 000 (1) (1) 32, 629, 000 42, 231, 000 37, 335, 000 
() @) (1) 23, 488, 000 23, 424, 000 1) 
3, 863, 000 |3, $25, 000 |3, 676, 000 552, 074, 000 499, 194, 000 440, 652, 000 
8, 257, 000 |8, 432, 000 |8, 367,000 | 1, 844,863,000 | 1,988,591,000| 1, 674, 377, 000 
514,000 | 722,000 | 727,000 56, 313, 000 65, 741, 61, 104, 000 
37,000 | 37,000! 37,000 , 683, 000 7, 637, 5, 288, 000 
4, 600 (1) @). | 750, 000 () (7) 
426,000 | 420,000} 416, 000 121, 878, 000 109, 260, 000 120, 780, 000 
2104, 000 @) Q) 2 29, 825, 000 27, 780, 000 27, 548, 000 
3 30,000 | 325,000 | 226,000 3 3, 748, 000 3 2, 523, 000 3 2, 654, 000 
,000 | 460,000 | 456,000 41,084, 000 41, 066, 000 41, 083, 000 
Russia, European: 
Russia proper.....-. 8, 321, 000 |8, 664, 000 |8, 795, 000 925, 775, 000 869, 240, 000 891, 573, 000 
Waland = 5--- bosses 2, 656, 000 |2, 662, 000 |2, 438, 000 411, 281, 000 383, 736, 000 @) 
Northern Caucasia..; 190,000 | 194,000 | 206,000 19, 768, 000 16, 720, 000 17, 996, 000 
Total Russia, | 
European....... 11,167,000 |11,520,000 es | 1,356, 824,000! 1,269, 696,000 |......-.......-- 
Serbia. 2 20 1-2.17.2 4 | 31,000 (@) (@) 2, 173, 000 (1) (@) = 
Spans 1 2S. ee ee 632, 000 @) 688, 000 93, 089, 000 @) 76, 657, 000 
DWOGGH sso 8. acaeces oe | 378,000] 383,000 | 376,000 56, 202, 75, 367, 900 63, 209, 000 
Switzerland ............. 210,000 } 137,000} 137,000 40, 785, 900 31, 783, 000 22, 046, 000 
United Kingdom: | 
England............ | 437,000 | 417,000 | 436, 000 78, 961, 000 102, 834, 000 104, 804, 000 
Scotland............ 150,000 | 149,000 | 152,000 35, 041, 000 36, 243, 000 40, 230, a 
Wraloss® 8:29 ; 5 op 26,000} 25,000]  26,.000 4, 704, 5, 233, 000 5, 445, 
Trelands.-cnste sso 595,000 | 582,000 | 583,000 95, 077, 000 139, 602, 000 128, 642, 000 
Total United | 
Kingdom....... 1, 208, 000 |1, 173, 000 |1, 197, 000 | 213, 783, 000 283, 912, 000 279, 121, 
Mppalo- 2 Some eee eee he Deer oe Sea ae | 5, 243, 954, 000'|-2 20... 2ac sel eee ee 


1 No official statistics. 


2 Year 1910 (census). 


3 Grown alone. 


4 Crown with corn. 
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TasLeE 62.—Potatoes: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914— 


Continued. 
Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 | 1913 1914 
ASIA, Acres. Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
BBA eS a tat eerie ee Soe 173,000 | 186, 000 187, 000 25, 669, 000 26, 139, 000 25, 002, 000 
Russia, Asiatic.......... 342,000 | 399,000 | 561, 000 27, 917, 000 33, 151, 000 55, 741, 000 
a) DL anes 515,000 | 585,000 | 748,000 53, 586, 000 59, 290, 000 80, 743, 000 
AFRICA. ae | a 
RAP OMIA one 255 otc an a 45, 000 48, 000 (@) 1, 607, 000 2, 119, 000 (@) 
Union of South Africa...| 262, 000 (Q) (1) 2 3, 685, 000 (4) i 
aiphesscia ct... 107, 000 | fer ee eee 5 P6200 le ae.) Bisel bok ee el. eae 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
Queensland ......... 8, 000 9, 000 10, 000 489, 000 | 612, 000 
New South Wales. . 43, 000 34, 000 39, 000 2, 806, 000 3, 145, 000 
Victoria............. 48,000} 48,000] 75,000 4, 446, 000 7, 135, 000 
South Australia... .. 7, 000 9, 000 11, 000 846, 000 1, 235, 000 
Western Australia... 3, 000 5, 000 5, 000 348, 000 506, 000 
SHIBATA. ccc'es so 0 =< 22,000 | 225,000 31, 000 2, 321, 000 3 2,711, 000 
Total Australia...) 131,000 130,000 | 171,000 11, 256, 000 15, 344, 000 
New Zealand............ 28,000 | 23,000} 29,000 5, 410, 000 5, 514, 000 
Total Australasia...| 159,000 | 153,000} 200,000 16, 666, 000 20, 858, 000 
Kemanidapdgale eee | see eee ma <= = eee 5, 872, 953, 000 | 45, 714, 188, 000 


1 No official statistics. 

2 Census of 1911. 

3 Includes Federal Territory. 

4 Total, excluding Bulgaria, Malta, Serbia, Spain, and the Union of South Africa. 


TaBLE 63.—Potatoes: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 62, 1900-1914. 


Year. Production. | Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. | Production. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1900..... 4, 382,031,000 || 1904.....| 4,298,049,000 || 1908.....| 5, 295,043,000 |) 1912.....! 5,872,953, 000 
1901.....| 4,669,958,000 || 1905..... 5, 254, 598,000 || 1909.....| 5,595, 567,000 || 1913..... [eee a aoe 
1902._...| 4,674,000,000 || 1906.....] 4,789,112,000 || 1910. ...| 5,242,278,000 || 1914.....|........2...... 
1903.....| 4, 409,793,000 || 1907.....| 5, 122,078,000 || 1911.....! 4,842, 109,000 


Taste 64.—Potatoes: Average yield, per acre, of undermentioned countries in 1900-1914. 


; eee 
= Russia | United 

United Ger- : E:ungary } A 
r (Euro- Austria.! France.1| King- 
Year. States. pean).1 many.! proper. dou 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Average (1900-1909).......--.---- 91.4 99.9 200. 0 151.1 118.7 133.8 


193.8 


1 Bushels of 60 pounds, 
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TABLE 65.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, value, exports, etc., in the United States, 


1849-1915. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of 


Agriculture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease 


to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Aver- 

age 

Year. | Acreage. | yield 
} per 

acre. 

Acres Bush 
ABIDE Je ona hal: See 
I BANS pe 
1866. ..| 1,069,000 |100. 2 
1867. 1,192,000 | 82.0 
1868. 1, 132,000 | 93.8 
1869. 1, 222,000 |109.5 
TEGO GEN eee Se pe a ee 
1870. . .| 1,325,000 | 86.6 
1871. . .| 1,221,000 | 98.7 
1872. ..| 1,331,000 | 85.3 
1873 1,295,000 | 81.9 
1874 1,310,000 | 80.9 
1875. ..| 1,510,000 |110.5 
1876. ..| 1,742,000 | 71.7 
1877. 1,792,000 | 94.9 
1878. 1,777,000 | 69.9 
1879. 1, 837,000 | 98.9 
OTD Ss > [ee ee 
1880. . .| 1,843,000 | 91.0 
1881. 2,042,000 } 53.5 
1882. . .| 2,172,000 | 78.7 
1883. 2,289,000 | 90-9 
1884. ..| 2,221,000 | 85.8 
1885. 2,266,000 | 77.2 
1886. 2, 287,000 | 73.5 
1887. ..| 2,357,000 | 56.9 
1888. ..| 2,533,000 | 79.9 
1889. ..| 2,648,000 | 77.4 
PhO |e es eee 
1890...) 2,652,000 | 55.9 
1891. ..} 2,715,000 | 93.7 
1892. ..| 2,548,000 | 61.5 
1893. ..| 2,605,000 | 70.3 
1894. . .| 2,738,000 | 62.4 
1895...) 2,955,000 100.6 
1896. ..| 2,767,000 | 91.1 
1897...) 2,535,000 | 64.7 
1898. ..| 2,558,000 | 75.2 
1899. ..| 2,581,000 | 88.6 
1899. ..| 2,939,000 | 93.0 
1900. ..| 2,611,000 | 80.8 
1901. ..| 2,864,000 | 65.5 
1902. ..| 2,966,000 | 96.0 
1903. . .{ 2,917,000 | 84.7 
1904. ..| 3,016,000 110.4 
1905. ..| 2,997,000 | 87.0 
1906. . .| 3,013,000 |102. 2 
1907. . .| 3,128,000 | 95.4 
1908. . .| 3,257,000 | 85.7 
1909. ..| 3,525,000 |106. 8 
1909. ..| 3,669,000 |106.1 
1910 2-..| 3,720,000 | 93.8 
1911. ..| 3,619,000 | 80.9 
1912. ..| 3,711,000 |113.4 
1913. ..| 3,668,000 | 90.4 
1914. _.] 3,711,000 |110.5 
1915. ..| 3,761,000 | 95.5 


Production. 


114,775, 000 
120, 462, 000 
113, 516, 000 
106, 089, 000 
105, 981, 000 


166, 877, 000 
124, 827, 000 
170, 092; 000 
124, 127,000 
181, 626, 000 
169, 459,000 


167, 660, 000 
109, 145, 000 
170, 973, 000 
208, 164, 000 
190, 642, 000 


175,029, 000 
168, 051, 000 
134, 103, 000 
202, 365, 000 
204, 881, 000 
217, 546,000 


297, 237, 000 


252, 235, 000 
164, 016, 000 
192, 306, 000 
228, 783, 000 
273, 318, 000 


210, 927, 000 
187, 598, 000 
284, 633, 000 
247, 128, 000 
332, 830, 000 


260, 741, 000 
308, 038, 000 
298, 262, 000 
278, 985, 000 
376, 537, 000 
$89, 195,000 


349, 032, 000 
292, 737, 000 
420, 647, 000 
331, 525, 

409, 921, 000 
359, 103, 000 


Aver- Chicago cash price per : 
ah bushel, fair to fancy.1 | Domestic} Imports 
farm exports, | during 
ae Farm value Mallon fiscal fiscal 
= = Dee. 1. | December. ay. © | year be- | year be- 
vfshe a 
Dee. 1 Low. |High.| Low. |High. : ead 
Cts. | Dollars Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
et |. gaa ee i ee Cea eee 155,595 |. 28) Ste 
cata Wk Uae ai Mee aS Ce reg Mae ses 
27-3 | 50,723,000 |. <2. 3/2287 ae 512,380 | 198, 265 
G59" G45 4625000 eee ele oe loc cee eee 378,605 | . 209,555 
58:3) ) 62; 9195000, te = i. eee oo eee 508, 249 138,470 
822}. BZ, 481-000 rssh | ema eee 596,968 | 75,336 
65..0' 17456235000"). oe ae. See eee eee 553, 070 458, 758 
53.9 | 64, 905;000,)- soc) oo, NRL dele 621, 537 : 
53. & |. G82) 000 | foe ele Suna se Ail aan 515,306 | 346, 840 
G55 2) G05 o4s 000 ae eo ae ee ee 497,413 549, 073 
61.5 | G53 000 |.’ Wel ee ae 609,642 | 188,757 
B4°4 | B7 308; 000. bo Se aes ee eel eee 704,379 92,148 
6129 | 77 300;000 | Motte. at Oe Acree 529,650 | 3,205,555 
Se ger eM ry pienee eeaaelis Regs =n 744,409 | 75287 584 
Ba'7. |-72, 0240000. |. co atic ooops Memtoaneas 625,342 | 2,624, 149 
430-79; 154.000 1.-- (oles 696,080 | 721/868 
4835|"81; 062: 000 |< 2 Se a oe eee 638, 840 | 2,170,372 
91:0 | 99,291,000 '| ic.ahy. one | een eae 408, 286 | 8,789, 
557 | -95/3060000 | fs: .-|2. 29] oc Se ee 4397 443 | 2362, 362 
49.2. | 87,849,000 |... .-|-225.0|..-2- decene 554,613 | 425,408 
30.6°| 75, 524/000'| 022 1|=-2e0!| 2. eae 380,868 | 658,633 
A475 18515350004) 2 x32 33 50 | 494,948 | 1,937,416 
46.7 | 78,442,000 | 44] 47| 65] 90| 434,864 | 1,432) 490 
68.2 | 91,507,000 70 83 65 85 | 403, 880 | 8, 259, 538 
40.2 | 81,414;000| 30] 37| 24] ° 45| 471,955] 883,380 
35.4 | 72,611,000}. 33] 45| 30| 60] 406,618 | 3,415,578 
75.8 |112, 342,000 82 93 95} 110 | 341,189 | 5,401,912 
35.8 | 91,013,000| 30] 40| 30|° 50| 557,022] 186,871 
66.1 |103,568,000| 60] 72{ 70| 98| 845,720 | 4,317,021 
59.4 |108,662,000| 511 60] 64{ 88] 803,111 | 3,002,578 
53.6 | 91,527,000| 43| 58| 40| 70| 572,957 | 1,341,533 
26.6 | 78,985, 000 18 24 10 23 | 680,049 175, 240 
28.6 | 72,182,000| 18] 26| 19] 26| 926,646] 246,178 
54.7 | 89,643,000 50 62 60 87 | 605,187 | 1,171,378 
41.4 | 79,575,000| 30] 36] 33] 52] 579,833 420 
39.0 | 89,329,000] 35! 46| 27! 39] 809,472| 155,861 
43.1 | 90,811,000! 40| 48| 35| 60} 741,483] 371,911 
76.7 |143,979,000| 75| 821 58] 100] 528,484 | 7,656,162 
47.1 |134,111,000| 42] 48| 42| 60] 843,075 | °358,505 
61.4 |151,638,000| 60| 66] 95| 116] 484,042 | 3, 166,581 
45.3 |150,673,000 | 32| 38| 20| 25 |1,163,270| 181/199 
61.7 |160,821,000| 55] 66| 48| 73 {1,000,326 | 1,948,160 
51.1 [157,547,000 | 40| 43| 55| 75 |1,530,461| 176,917 
61.8 |184,184,000| 46] 58] 50| 80 |1,203,804| 403,952 
70.6 |197,039,000| 60] 77| 70| 150| '763,651 | 8,383, 
54.1 |210, 667,000 | 20 | 58 | 16 | 34 | 999,476 | 353, 208 
55.7 |194, 566, 000 30 48 35 75 |2,383, 887 218, 984 
79.9 |233, 778, 000 7 100 90 | 200 |1, 237,276 |13, 734, 695 
50.5 |212,550,000| 40| 65] 33{ 70 |2,028,261| 337, 
68.7 |227,903,000| 50] 70| 60] 90 /1,794,073 | 3,645,993 
48.7 |199,460,000 | 30| 66| 34) 4150 [3,135,474 | 270,942 
61.6 221, 104,000}. 53|) 95 |2c-c<.|.cheee eee : 


1 Burbank to 1910. 


2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLE 66.—Potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


[000 omitted.] 


Farm Farm 
Produc- Produc 
State. Acreage. ; value State. Acreage. F value 
- — Dec. 1 eee Dec 1 
Acres. | Bushels.| Dollars. Acres. | Bushels.| Dollars. 
CO ee 142 22,010 15,407 || North Dakota..-.... 80 7, 200 2,952 
New Hampshire.... 16 1, 520 1,444 || South Dakota....-. 68 7,820 2,737 
Vermont. ......--.- 24 2,592 2,100 || Nebraska_......---. 110 11,550 4, 851 
Massachusetts... .... 26 3,120 2,930.) Kansas--- 2-2-2 iu. - 71 5, 893 4,361 
Rhode Island. .--.. 5 550 506 }| Kentucky.........- 51 6, 426 3,534 
Connecticut.....--. 24 2, 280 2,189 || Tennessee. .--..---- 36 3,168 1,996 
NewYork. .'...-5.. 355 22,010 18,048 ||} Alabama........... 20 1,600 1,440 
New Jersey ....---- 93 12,090 9,068 || Mississippi-.-.-.....-.- 13 1,170 983 
Pennsylvania. ..... - 280 | +=. 20, 160 15,120 || Louisiana.......... xB 1, 428 1,357 
Delaware.......... 11 1,045 Cok | ad hoe Ge ee ee 42 2, 730 2, 866 
Marylatid.- 22... 44 4, 268 2,646 || Oklahoma..-....-..- 35 2,975 2,499 
Wanna: 50}... hes 140 17,500 10,1675; |) Arkansas. 2-22. 2 28 2,520 1,915 
West Virginia...... 50 5, 850 3,802 || Montana..........- 39 6,045 3, 022 
North Carolina..... 35 3,150 2,300 || Wyoming.......... 16 2, 400 1, 440 
South Carolina. .... ll 880 1,012 || Colorado........... 53 7, 155 3,935 
16 1,040 1,030 || New Mexico. ..-... 8 800 760 
12 960 A 1045)|\ Arizona: <2 222 = 5 1 95 95 
153 12, 546 Ba (82 hea. == Sas cen a ce 20 2,500 1,575 
75 7,125 3,990 || Nevada.........-.-. 13 2, 236 1,565 
126 13,860 8,177 
dah oes se cones 28 3,500 1,960 
355 | 20,945 11,729 || Washington........ 61 8,235 4,365 
298 | 25,926 DNG6 ty LOreror seca sae: se 48 5,520 3,312 
285 30, 210 11,782 || California.........- | 78 10,140 7, 605 
148 | 15,540 8,392 — 
90 8,820 5, 292 United States..| 3,761 | 359,103 | 221, 104 


TABLE 67.—Potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 


1895-1915. 
Year. July. ; Aug. | Sept. Oct. Year. July. | Aug. Sept. Oct. 
Pet Pace PEGE Px cts IPSCt PACE een Chs Pact: 
SOS EO ce x3 2-52 91.5 89.7 90.8 8754 || 1906) He. 2n =: 28. 91.5 89.0 85.3 82.2 
(SD. eee ers 99.0 94.8 83. 2 SHE ele S hee 5 aes ee 90. 2 88.5 80. 2 77.0 
Se eee 87.8 77.9 66.7 GI5G), |) MOORS 22 SEE 89.6 82.9 73.7 68.7 
PBORE SRE Ltt ec os 95.5 83.9 bad: B24D) |e Q095 Sere. 2S. 93.0 85.8 80.9 78.8 
BRO! Ne ose dees 93.8 93.0 86.3 SIT, || MOIONSS= ee 228. 86.3 75.8 70.5 71.8 
AOOO. hie oe o22).22 91.3 88. 2 80.0 CECE WMEOUE SS. arses aes 76.0 62.3 59.8 62.3 
US See 87.4 62.3 52. 2 BAS OTOL 2S aa ee ee 88.9 87.8 87.2 85.1 
BORER moons ae 92.9 94.8 89.1 82D NOUS oA. 5 ohare ames 86. 2 78.0 69.9 67.7 
LS a eee 88.1 87.2 84.3 7436. || A914 22 22 Se BP 83.6 79.0 75.8 78.3 
tee eee 93.9 94.1 91.6 8935) || TOlb ose. wee: Sess 91.2 92.0 82.7 74.2 
ADOSE et. 45> oad-s 91.2 87.2 80.9 74.3 
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TABLE 68.—Potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 
S 


tates. 
. Value per 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm price Ee bushel eee 
(came). (dollars). 
= | = s 
State. |2. | ee a 
ae es aa ; 
Sea SS SS 
or al ay 
23 on | 35 EE 
7) ‘ | om BEA 
> > > a2 > o = Nn oO = 26 [>t el 122 
gee eee le ee eae ates 
Moe =...! 204) 210) 145 225) 205| 220) 180| 198) 220] 260] 155| 54 70'108. 46/108. 50 
ig 125} 112] 120 100 130) 150) 125) 140 122, 159! 95] 70 95| 93.76| 90.25 
120 140| 127| 168) 108! 60 81] 77.77] 87.48 
130) 105] 155| 120) 80 94) 94. 72/112. 80 
ug 130) 165] 110| 84 92/105. 99|101. 20 
107} 92} 140| 95) 82 86.25} 91.20 
106 74) 145| 62] 63 82) 60.01] 50.84 
108, 95| 108| 130| 76 75| 71.99] 97.50 
109 105| 72] 68 75| 58.25] 54.00 
a 87] 80) 95] 72 75| 62.13] 71.25 
112} 87| 78| 97| 65 62, 52. 46| 60.14 
87} 94] 65] 125] 71 61| 56.37] 76.25 
112} 83} 54] 117] 76 59. 26| 76.05 
85} 80} 52) 9ol 81 73) 58.97| 65.70 
90; 80} 70} 80) 115 125] 115] 94. 44) 92.00 
78| 81] 60] 65| 103 99] 76.24) 64.35 
93) 76} 80] 80 116 113} 115/100. 42 92.00 
112) 64| 95| 382) 64 52. 11| 57.40 
114; 53] 80| 95] 64 47.76] 53.20 
101| 46} 60| £10} 70 45. 48} 64.90 
105} 96| 121| 59] 45 45.90] 33.04 
120} 109} 124| 87| 44 48. 98| 39.15 
135| 110] 114] 106) 44 47.44] 41.34 
109} 48] 86] 105| 59 47. 49] 56.70 
= 38] 45] 98|- 74 42. 43| 58. 80 
128] 85} 109] 90} 52 46.51| 36.90 
105| 78} 90| 115| 54 43. 41| 40.25 
80} 48] 80] 105| 64 43.94] 44.10 
82} 40| 62] 83| 83 43.72) 61.42 
101| 49} 45) 1261 76 50. 84] 69.30 
88} 64) 43] 831 77 51°82] 55.44 
81] 84| 79] 80, 98 81. 63| 72.00 
89} 80; 80) 90| 95 82.29] 75. 60 
73| 70| 70! 51) 91 62. 84] 48. 45 
63] 52] 61| 65] 106 63. 15| 68.25 
i 
60, 60} 70| 85 A 52.82} 71.40 
70| 72} 60) 90} 90) 65.85) 68. 40 
165) 140] 140| 155| 61 92. 48| 77.50 
140| 140} 108] 150) -74 78. 28| 90.00 
95) 115) 120| 135| 59 52. 67| 74.25 
100, 68| 100| 100| 98 76.82) 95.00 
125) 75] 110) 95] 130 100 127. 68) 95.00 
185, 180) 140| 125| 59 96.37] 78.75 
178| 160} 130| 172} 76, 93) 70/115. 08 120. 40 | 
185| 170} 155| 125] 51 84. 47} 70.00 
167| 123] 128] 135] 56 81.75 71.55 


155) 135) 97! 115) 59 
130} 119) 1338) 130) 77, 9 99. 28) 97.50 


| eer | H ' SS | / ae 
UB... 197.5 102. 2195. 48. 7/106. 8/93. si. 9113. 490. 4110. 5/95. 560. 4/79. 950. 5/68. 7/48. 71. 6| 58. o1 58.79 


1 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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divisions, 1914 and 1915. 


TABLE 69.—Potatoes: Farm price per bushel on first of each month, by geographical 


ONAN SH MOINS ; 1 O19 10» ib w wWinooodw Ts) AOAS 
ag | we igs etasseeuenr -u4 | ¢ | SRBRB RBRRR FERS] RARSSE Sus4eaess 
a E &SSSSES Bessy ee EE i Ginna Fdeirici doin | Gadd aeimtetelteliee 
eS a See bo a ee SS Se <a) Ses = 
ws Nc} OMRON DHHNrAMOD ‘a =a E QS1GSQ 1919 S96 SE23ge essone Ne Nr) 
BE |= | Seeeeeg segede dr: gate (en Seas’ BASES BARRE CRO rNe renga 
gig | & | Sgedeee seduas i | ea | &| #8888 RERES Re | RARRRA RSHAss | a 
SES ea sce Sey Ses wae e = 3 ee BROAAN Mado id ai ail PARANA AANA | 
u 8 F 4 oe = | se I) ray 
asa | 3 Sxdadda devegs A | =B | 8 | SSSER RSSSE SARK] SesagR ReRRRs | 2 
x AROSSS Ohh hor id Ss g aie 4 Bann Ae al 
mes * SOO INO INCA AM tH Dd = i ee ~ aie =P Z ; Tapa 
Et, | 2 | Seeded decuve | 2 | 3 | 3 | & | 88888 e848e Bases! gagagy aygtes|s 
Era A = d cs i Qricied xi noid dana 
ogs ia SN Raper laag CO Se eS = ‘S) 5 big liste SS HHH SD SOOOO1K > 2 
4ns | % | Ssdddds desass | | 8 | 8 | 8 (geese Haase seaay| eegese seegue|s 
gae | = | seems aaecee 3 area a Swansea Lonel aenn 
Ed’. | 3 | Sdsddda seceded 4 f | | BASRA KARSS SSRRSY iiss: 
2g. rv ga id Se en Bh oe oe De > Ee | eau eet 
Soe cia | ettmeseoStereal | OB ns] ee oe Werte 
was | % | SRRRESY Aedes | 2 | g | gy | & | SAESR NBSSR AGaRA! Piss: 
_ [or . . ’ . . 
9, |X | gimsose eeenkr | & —————= = eS a 
gig | 2% | Skdesse saga aaa 3s | @| 28888 a8 3989 s3aeR8 
23% : id acces ANHANG Sadan b Chott! 
@ z SRBSSK SSEISS | S E 5 é PRABR ASSRR QIRRA| SSSEIQI SHasss] a 
e, | 2 | ddesese sosees cof) ead Ete Sd ee ee — 
ee |= RS Sood datclecled ah) } ¢ | 8 | & | B8S28 RERRE SASHR | RARTRS BVSRSS | & 
Zea | 4a | swensae anane« | & i eng [BL] ace 3 vs bat 
“" | 2 | Séédesa sdcder H | & | ee | & | R8885 S9aR4 seana| assenx pense abef 
me eeu Gnaae 5 5 g Pre Lae Fs See eee ae) A Oe oe eel ein a ee ee eG . . . 
q a BSSnns Fratdagd = ae eae [>| [PR = a: a a : en om 
¥g | 2 | Seseece secede | S [| See |g | ceass eaccs eaane| eaace! | jesse |e 
Aas mMtHoOInD HoIn@oOw S aes td memes Aeaaind aicdstiaics ddd: 1 tA Aled | 06 
ey Segduss dseded > «| SBR Ig Gages Gee 
p Ais bd 6 | Bgo'| & | SASAR RASES BASKA| NeaRe: |: ises [es 
Ter aianere Wee et ee 4 | BS] 8] Gadd ‘Hee CH HA Gaaea Tf dei | 
F reese Ra Maca. | Baa CCR terrier Ty a 
= Ch 1ib gs Den en Or is Ue siet 1 aD 1G fe Our ae ke aye a (ies a 
=| [24 - (alee co Ce a fee On! @ becent Cia ay le Aas igh Ao) 
g Pacii: imekeg 4 Gili LLiiD diltl Spall: igesga g 
i PSeEEe SEsEs A gauge gaye cacce “socked zeesis ” 
sasase B4hOzA BREE S S3SSS SR5SS Sowaae B2g0z8 


, 1902-1904, and from August to November, 1914. 
January to September, inclusive. 


y Ohio; home grown. July and August. 


estern not quoted. 


2 Per barrel 1900 


3 Earl 


1 Burbank to 1910. 
aw 
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TABLE 71.—Potatoes: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[See ‘‘ General note,” p. 417.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 


| | 
‘ 1914 | = 1914 
Country. 1912 | 1913 | (prelim.).| Country. 1912 1913 | (prelim.). 
Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
Argentina...:...-.-. 793 794 544 || Netherlands--...... | 17,260 45,279) | be eae 
Austria~Hungary-... 1,029 191790 See ortagala. teers. & 429 556/22. Saaseee 
Belgium}.22. 2.4 2222. 9, 460 S067e2e= 3-2. 22: RUSSIa_ 25-222 a 8 9,171 3, 007 982 
@anada 22st ik. 935 2,012 IZ11G || Spans ob aes 1,718 2, 502 1,743 
Ghia Se ey Sasa fe 307 346 272 || United Kingdom... 13, 466 911 1,893 
Denmark..-.:..-.--- 795 510 769 || United States.....- 1, 631 1,817 2,715 
France. 5. 22. Saoas88: 8, 401 6, 654 3,976 || Other countries...... 2,379 1, 745 eee 
Germany. ..-=5-225. 2! 4,608 2 A Ge Se ee ——————E————— 
Haly2 =e 2 Aas 3, 592 5,177 6, 296 Total-222e- 222 76, 382 6400751) 222 eee 
” Japan.) 225% SS aee 408 ANS! | % 3 2S. | 
IMPORTS 

Argentina..........- 280 314 421 || Norway..........-- 51 176 174 
Austria-Hungary..-. 3, 452 Philippine Islands. 377 330 311 
Belgium: -522222-. 3 3, 728 Hussiag js )2' oo 3! 268 395 291 
1377 | Ser ee 1,065 SWedeltas se ssa 660 735 452 
Canadas-e<.--<- ===: 786 ( Switzerland........ 3,119 3, 443 4,873 
@ipia es 2) ae 1,885 2, 225 2,298 ||} United Kingdom...} 10,703 17,444 6, 184 
Bey pte: o- 5225 45-% 647 549 540 || United States. ..... 12, 409 3,171 800 
nian: 2 -e eee oe 459 Rh ee ae = || Other countries. -.-. 2, 656 3 1D4i ls 452 Se 
Winanea ss) 5 fleas a! 6,149 8, 490 8, 748 | $$$} —____|________ 
Germany 25. <8" ..<2 30, 214 140381 .252 55 225-] Total........2| 80,134 67,6143 |= == ose. 
Netherlands.-......- 1, 226 | 2, OFF fee 2 ono 
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TABLE 72.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and value, in the United States, 
1849-1915. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to the 
published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage esti- 
mates whenever new census data are available. 


oyaaee 
Average arm price P l 
Year. Acreage. | yield per |Production.| per yee 
. acre. bash Dee. 1. 
ec. 1 
Acres. | Bushels.| Bushels. Cents. Dollars. 
$8,968,000 \<. 265. ae | Se See ae 
48° 096,000: |=. 22. tase| eee 
$1.710,000.|.. 2.5. 2bcdl=aaen ee 
. 33; $79,000°|: -.. = Saale oe ae 
ata: SORE Fe ora 48,960,000 |... -:5. 2 Se) ees 
537,000| 79.1 | 42,517,000 46.7 | 19,870,000 
544, 000 88.9 | 48,346,000 50.6 | 24,478,000 
547, 000 81.7 | 44,697,000 57.5 | 25,720,000 
532. 000 85.2 | 45,344,000 58.1 | 26,358, 000 
548, 000 89.2 | 48,870,000 58.3 | 28,478,000 
548, 000 88.9 | 48,705,000 60.4 | 29, 424, 000 
551, 000 92.5 | 51,034,000 58.3 | 29,734,000 
554, 000 90.2 | 49° 948, 000 62.2 | 31,063,000 
565, 000 88.2 | 49; 813,000 70.0 | 34,858; 000 
599, 000 92.4 | 55,352,000 66.1 | 36,564,000 
641, 000 92.4 | 69,232,000 69.4 | 41.052,000 
641, 000 93.5 | 59,938,000 67.1 | 40,216,000 
605, 000 90.1 | 54,538,000 75.5 | 41,202,000 - 
583,000 95.2 | 55,479,000 72.6 | 40,264,000 
625, 000 94.5 | 59,057,000 72.6 | 42° 884 
603, 000 93.8 | 56,574,000 73.0 | 41,294” 000 
719, 000 103.3 74,295, 000 62.0 | 46,081; 000 
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TABLE 73.—Sweet potatoes: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


State. 


New Jersey. -.-.---- 
Pennsylvania..-.... 
Delaware. .....---- 
Maryland...-.....- 
Wirpinignst 6 oi. 2... 


West Virginia:..... 
North Carolina... .. 
South Carolina..-.. 
Georgia =i ae 8! 
Wiprida. 28-22-2232 


Produc- 
tion. 


Bushels. 
3, 565, 000 
105, 000 
675, 000 
1, 040, 000 


3,740, 000 


220, 000 
8, 925, 000 
6, 825, 000 
8,075, 000 
2; 576, 000 


95, 000 
104, 000 
880, 000 
285, 000 


Farm | 
value | State. 

Dec. 1. 
0 

Dollars. | 
2,496,000 || Missouri.........-.- 
79, O0O0si} Kansas. 2. 522. jee 
418,000 |} Kentucky.......... 


| 


728,000 || Tennessee........-.- 
2, 431,000 || Alabama..........- 


202,000 |} Mississippi......... 
4,998,000 || Louisiana.......... 
S436 000 pRexas. 2 2ie0n. 2 Se 
4,926,000 || Oklahoma......... 
1, 752,000 | Arkansassiey yh. 23 

93,000 || California.......... 

94, 000 

722,000 || United States. 

308, 000 | 


Produc- 
tion: 


Farm 
value 
Dee. 1. 


Bushels. 
700, 000 
440, 000 

1, 050, 000 


2, 835, 000 . 


7, 200, 000 


7, 700, 000 
5, 980, 000 
5, 880, 000 

690, 000 
3, 900, 000 


810, 000 


Dollars. 
574, 000 
440, 000 
735, 000 

1,673, 000 

4, 104, 000 


4, 235, 000 
2) 990, 000 
4, 116,000 

504, 000 
2, 379, 000 


648, 000 


74,295,000 


46, 081, 000 


TABLE 74.—Sweet potatoes: Condition of crop, United States, on first of months named, 


1895-1915. 

l | 
Year. | July.) Aug. Oct. Year. | July.| Aug. | Sept.; Oct. || Year. | July.| Aug.|Sept.| Oct. 

| | } 
Pr Che)| eh. ct. ach. We sCta| b. Ch.) batt. iP Cta| Ee Ch NE Chal tenet. 
1895....| 91.4 | 91.0 81.2 || 1902....} 83.6 | 78.3 | 77.2 | 79.7 || 1909. -7 |} 86.9 | 81.3 | 77.8 
1896. ...| 89.3 | 87.1 71.1 || 1903....| 90.2 |-88.7 | 91.1 | 83.7 || 1910. -3 | 85.7 | 83.9 | 80.2 
1897....| 86.5 | 86.4 | 85.4 |...... 1904....| 87.3 | 88.5 | 89.9 | 86.1 || 1911. eee Medd | taken deseik 
HSOS2 S25 sk ci 92.0 -9 |} 1905. 90.6 | 90.1 | 89.5 | 88.6 | 1912. -9 | 85.0 | 84.1 | 82.0 
1899....| 85.1 | 84.1 -9 || 1906....| 90.9 | 91.2 | 88.7 | 86.0 || 1913 -5 | 85.8 | 81.4 | 380.1 
1900....| 98.7 | 92.2 -0 || 1907....] 85.9 | 85.7 | 85.7 | 82.7 || 1914 LP 50) F818 8007, 
1901....| 93.1 | 80.7 -0 || 1908. 89.8 | 88.8 | 88.7 | 85.5 | 1915 8.7 | 85.5 | 87.5 | 85.0 


TABLE 75.—Sweet potatoes: Yveld per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 
States. 


State. 


10-year average, 
1906-1915. 


Yield per acre (bushels). 


Farm price per bushel 


Value per 


acre 
(dollars).1 


1915 
| 10-year average, 
1906-1915 


rary 
i=) 
or 
iP) 
or 
ra 
i=) 
or 


135} 65) 70 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


95) 70}1 


I 
i=) 
for) 
Sox 


96) 98/1 
90) 90) 


127} 108'1 


5-year average, 
1910-1914. 


03.77 108. 50 
97.02) 78.75 
81.57) 83.70 
80.18) 91.00 
68. 52) 71.50 


96. 71)101. 20 


| 57.45) 58.80 
63.72) 68.25 


58.06) 51.85 
86.18) 76.16 


00.19) 93.10 
93.87) 93.60 


2) 88.58) 90. 20 


12. 52/102. 60 
80. 65] 82.00 
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TABLE 75.—Sweet potatoes: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1 


by States—Continued. 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


, and value per acre, 


2 Value 
is Farm price per bushel 
Yield per acre (bushels). er acre 
x ees): (dollars). 
State. [a,5 Ss 8 
on on on 
Ss bo SoS 
ay ant ar 
a2 ae 2 
se se 5S 
a S| Se SES eet hye eee) SOE Paste ua ee hed Wig BO 
= RE SP Ste Sp Se PE SPSS Sel Ssh Si a 
Nebre; ..4.22 90} 120} 93) 85} 92) 90} 80) 78} 64) 105} 90) 126) 147] 110] 140 88]112.90| 79.20 
RMarses2- 22 5} 110) 95) 105} 96) 101) 75 99} 50} 110 
io 90} 90} 85) 84) 88! 85} 96) 90} 75) 105) 
Morin $s5.232 88} 80) 82) 89) 87] 85) 85) 90) 80} 100 
Algessex ste 89} 82) 80} 85) 80) 85} 97] 100) 95) 93 
Misch ares 92) 85) 92) 92) 82! 94) 85) 97| 98! 90 
Eaeecer nro 88| 90} 86] 86) 90} 93) 90) 84 85) 87 
SLakcnecscee 79, 96) 75) 88! 50) 56) 71] 75) 80) 101 
Oblass3ssc2 88} 118) 85} 88) 70) 70) 75) 92) 64} 102 
ATs. - S 2 92| 90) 75) 100} 58} 98] 92 90} 95 
N. Mex.....| 142} 100) 200) 125) 180) 100) 150) 141) 125) 143 
/ Xl eee 150} 100} 150) 140} 163) 120) 200) 140} 135) 200 
Gakss2 2 i -4 143} 115} 130) 105} 160) 160) 140) 156) 170) 161 
U.S. 93.1 90. a4 eat 4) 90. ae 5/90. 1) 95. ai 5/93. sa a i 2/75. 5/72. 6|72. 6 a 67.40) 64.09 
! Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
TaBLe 76.—Sweet potatoes: Wholesale price per barrel, 1900-1915. 
New York. 
Baltimore. St. Louis. New Orleans. 
Date. Jersey. Southern. 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
$0.75 | $4.50 $1.00 | $6.25 $1.00 | $2.00 $1.25 | $5.00] $0.50 $3.00 
-50 6.00 - 88 8.75 By (3) 1.75 1.50 4.00 - 50 3.25 
S75 5.00 63 7.50 1°25 2.75 1.50 5. 25 3 5.00 
Als) 4.00 sis 6. 25 a) 2.50 1.50 4.00 . 50 5.00 
By (3) 5.00 - 88 5.50 .75 1.75 1.00 5.00 - 50 4.50 
~75 4.50 - 50 5.00 -50 2.00 1.25 5.50 ~35 4.50 
. 60 4.25 - 60 5. 00 12 2.50 1.25 3.50 -50 4.50 
1.00 5.00 -75 7.50 1.00 2.75 1.00 4.00 1.50 6.00 
1.00 5.00 . 88 7.50 1.00 2.75 1.50 4.50 1.00 5.00 
. 85 5.50 -38 6.25 -75 2.75 1.25 4.00 By (i) 4.50 
1.00 4.00 - 50 4.38 1.00 2.40 1.00 3.00 -30 5.00 
1.25 6. 25 w525 6. 25 1.00 3.00 1.50 3.75 1.00 7.00 
1.00 6.00 215 5.00 1.75 2.00 1.50 3.50 -50 6.00 
Ay (3) 7.00. . 88 6.25 2.00 2.00 1.25 3.50 -40 5. 50 
1.00 5.50 1.50 4.50 - 80 3.50 1.50 3.50 -75 5.00 
1915. 
AAWUBIY < ids. 0 be. 1.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 -50 - 60 2.50 3..00}) jn.apemcc eee eeeoee 
February.......... 1.50 3.50 2.50 3.00 - 50 (| Pee ei = See |S ae = 
Mancgh = s.07- ha. 1.50 4.00 2.50 4.50 -50 Ub ta ee ae sel ee epee 2.00 3.50 
PATER moe cow tos ~ ee 1.50 [acs (00) | Beer) hee -75 1700) |]: Sc: acall sae 2.50 3.50 
ey aes oe et 4.004)" 1b: 0025. .2tla. ase oe ~90 | 1.25 |]: ace: ce] te. oe a 
DUNC soos soe Sars -i= ox |= Sew = see |= anes ogc |-amees ale seeeee 1.25 4.50 |||. 2. soalo-Ged-celee Ee ae = 
hy she ate = Se 3.50 CGD! BS eeery See See 1.25 1.50 )||. 522 sh2]. See gocclee eboues lene 
AAUPUSG. oc = oases 2. 25 C801 Reece) ceoace 1.00 £1.50; || < e- = ee) Sse 2.00 5.00 
September........ 1. 25 2.50 1.50 3.40 -50 At | eee | es - 1.00 3.50 
October =~ a2-252 =~ 1.00 2.00 1.90 2. 40 -35 1.05 1.25 2.25 1.00 2.37 
November....... 1.25 2.00 1.90 2.25 -30 - 60 -50 2. 25 1.00 2.00 
December........- -15 2. 25 2.00 2.75 - 50 - 80 1.75 2. 50 -50 2.25 - 
Veareicss.. 75| 6.50|| 1.50| 4.50 | 35 | 50| 3. .50| 5.00 
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TaBLE 77.—Hay: Acreage, production, value, exports, eic., in the United States, 1849-1915. 


Notre.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates ofthe Department of Agri- 
culture Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages oi increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. ; 


Chicago prices No. 1 timothy 
Aver-| : per ton, by carload lots. 


Avyer- ee eee 
age m 1 , ? 
Year. | Acreage. | yield | Production.| price gar gia December. gee g ioe 
per | per ey : races 
acre. | ton i apie 
| Dec. | Low. | High.} Low. | High. : 
| t | 
Acres Tons; Tons. Dolls Doliars. Tons.2 
= LE Se ae 1 755250 Np ieatni ye Le eee Lee els CORDS OL [als Fe 
ee ger ERR Ra STATA 77 a Be eS a Naat cs naira eres ate 
i 
669,000 | 1.23} 21,779,000| 10.14| 220, 5,028 
021,000} 1.31 | 26,277,000| 10.21| 268, 5, 645 
i ie 2.28 |) 6. 242. 600° 40508 |" 2637580, 000.) 2222: 12s es LL eee eee 
591,000} 1.42{ 26,420,000 | 10.18| 26s, 6,723 
“ood Leo eaee Veta Si siy HOA. <a.) Pee | Oi] MRS Sots 
862,000 | 1.23 | 24,525,000 | 12.47) 305, 4,581 
009,000} 1.17] 22,239,000 | 14.30| 317, 5, 266 
319,000 | 1.17 23,813,000 | 12.94] 308, 4,557 
894,000! 1.15| 25,085,000 | 12.53! 314, 4 889 
770,000| 1.15 { 25,134,000 | 11.94 |- 300, 7, 183 
23,508,000} 1.19] 27,874,000 | 10.78! 300,378, 7,528 
25, 283,000 | 1.22} 30,867,000| 8.97| 276,991, : 7,287 
25,368,000} 1.25 | 31,629,000| 8.37| 264, ,000} 9.50! 10.50 iS 9,514 
28,931,000| 1.47] 39,608,000| 7.20| 285,016,000| 8.00] 8.50| 9.00 8,127 
1879... 27, 485,000} 1.29| 35,493,000] 9.32] 330,804/000 | 14.00 | 14.50] 14.00| 15.00] 137739 
1879...... PORT) CET y ees 7 (Ege ee Pree eros Ramen mene Rie fs 
1880..... 25,864,000 | 123) 31,925,000 | 11.65 | 371,811,000 | 15.00 | 15.50} 17.00 | 19.00 12, 662 
i ee eae 30,889,000} 1.14] 35,135,000} 11.82] 415,131,000 | 16.00 | 16.50] 15.00 | 16.50 10,570 
1.18| 38,138,000} 9.73 | 371,170,000} 11.50] 12.25 | 12.00 | 13.00 13,3) 
1.32 | 46,864,000} 8.19} 383,834,000} 9.00] 10.00 | 12.50 | 17.00 16, 908 
1.26| 48,470,000| 8.17] 396,139,000 | 10.00] 11.50| 15.50] 17.50] 11/142 
1.12] 44,732,000} 8.71 | 389,753,000 | 11.00 | 12.00} 10.00 | 12.00 13,390 
1.15 | 41,796,000} 8.46] 353,438,000} 9.50] 10.50 | 11.00 | 12.50 13, 873 
1.10 | 41,454,000 | 9.97) 413,440,000 | 13.50 | 14.50 | 17.00 | 21.00 18, 198 
1,21 46,643,000} 8.76) 408,500,000 | 11.00 | 11.50] 10.50 | 21.00 21,928 
1.26 | 66,831,000} 7.04) 470,394,000| 9.00] 10.00} 9.00 | 14.00 36, 274 
7h 970 i ne eee Wierd ees wie oe) Pees fl bea aes 
1.19 | 60,198,000} 7.87} 473,570,000} 9.00} 10.50 | 12.50 | 15.50 28, 066 
1.19} 60,818,000| 8.12} 494,114,000 | 12.50 | 15.00] 13.50] 14.00 35, 201 
1.18 | 59,824,000; 8.20! 490,428,000} 11.00 | 11.50} 12.00 | 13.50 33, 084 
1.33 | 65,766,000} 8.68 | 570,883,000 | 10.00 | 10.50} 10.00 | 10.50 54, 446 
1.14| 54,874,000 | 8.54 | 468,578,000 | 10.00 | 11.00] 10.00| 10.25] 47/117 
1.06 | 47,079,000} 8.35] 393,186,000 | 12.00 | 12.50.) 11.50 | 12.00 59, 052 
1.37 | 59,282,000} 6.55] 388,146,000] 8.00] 8.50] 8.50] 9.00 61, 658 
1.43 | 60,665,000; 6.62| 401,391,000; 8.00! 8.50] 9.50) 10.50 81, 827 
1.55 | 66,377,000; 6.00] 398,061,000| 8.00] 8.25] 9.50] 10.50 64,916 
1.37 | 56,656,000| 7.27) 411,926,000 | 10.50 | 11.50} 10.50 | 12.50 72, 716 
EG She GO bs. 24 ms cae le ob ee Ree pee 0 cs eee 
AGND: 3 39,133,000 | 1.28] 50,111,000, 8.89 | 445,539,000 | 11.50] 14.00 | 12.50 | 13.50 89, 364 
W988. 524 39,391,000 | 1.28] 50,591,000 | 10.01 | 506,192,000 | 13.00 | 13.50 | 12.50 | 13.50 153, 431 
IZ 233 , 825, 000 1.50} 59,858,000; 9.06 | 542,036,000 | 12.00 | 12.50} 13.50 | 15.00 50, 974 
1H08c. 244 39, 934,000 | 1.54] 61,306,000! 9.07 | 556,276,000 | 10.00 | 12.00} 12.00} 15.00 60, 730 
3904. 22.2 , 999,000. 1.52} 60,696,000 | 8.72 | 529,108,000 | 10.50 | 11.50 11.00 | 12.00 66, 557 
1905...... 39,362,000} 1.54] 60,532,000/ 8.52) 515,960,000 | 10.00 | 12.00} 11.50 | 12.50 70,172 
1906...... 42,476,000 | 1.35) 57,146,000} 10.37| 592,540,000 | 15.50} 18.00 | 15.50 | 20.50 58, 602 
S07. 23-3 , 028,000} 1.45 | 63,677,000 | 11.68 | 743,507,000 | 13.00 | 17.50} 13.00 | 14.00 77, 281 
[| eee 46,486,000 | 1.52} 70,798,000; 8.98 , 423,000 | 11.50 | 12.00 | 12.00 | 13.00 64, 641 
st: || eS eg ss 4 1 Le a oe ee ee Pe ee eee (ee eal Pelee Bee 
vi: |: eee aes 61,041,000; 1.85} 68,833,000 | 10.50| 722,401,000 | 16.00} 17.00/ 12.50 | 16.00 55, 007 
19103..... 51,015,000 | 1.36| 69,378,000 | 12.14} 842,252,000 |.16.00 } 19.00 | 18.50 | 23.50 55, 223 
co See , 240, 1.14 | 54,916,000 | 14.29 | 784,926,000 | 20.00 | 22.00} 24.00 | 28.00 59, 730 
tee 49,530,000} 1.47 | 72,691,000 | 11.79} 856,695,000 | 13.00 | 18.00 | 14.00 | 16.50 60, 720 
i! ik eae 48, 954, 1.31 | 64,116,000 | 12.43 797,077,000 | 14.50} 18.00} 15.00 | 17.50 50, 151 
Bia! 49,145,000 | 1.43) 70,071,000 | 11.12| 779,068,000 | 15.00 | 16.00} 16.50 | 17.50 105, 508 
Wipe = 50; 872, 1.68 | 85,225,000 | 10.70 | 912,320,000 | 14.50 | 16.50 |_.......|.....-.]...-.-..-. 


. } 2,000 pounds. 2 2,240 pounds. 2 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLe 78.—Hay: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


[000 omitted.] 


| Farm | Farm 

State. Acreage. Fredie- | ‘value State. Acreage. Tee | value 

: | Dee. 1. | Decl 

Acres. Tons. Dollars. Acres. Tons. | Doliars. 
Mainess9 sss 2. 322 1,215 1,397 20,815 || North Dakota.....-. | 440 660 3, 762 
New Hampshire. - . 504 504 8,770 || South Dakota...-... | 610 1, 220 6, 466 
Vermont. 22 2...---< 970 1,310 20,305 || Nebraska. ....----- } 1, 650 4, 290 24, 882 
Massachusetts... ... | 470 705 156 510)l| karsast see ase cece 1, 766 4, 062 22, 747 
Rhode Island...... 57 71 1,598 || Kentucky..-...--.-- 75 1, 225 15,312 
Connecticut.....-.. 365 493 9,860 || Tennessee....-.-.-- 950 1,396 19, 404 
New York:,i:h.-s2 4,500 5, 850 91) 845 || Alabama.....-.-.-- 250 362 4 489 
New Jersey. -.-.-.-- 361 523 9. 937 || Mississippi.--...-.-- 250 350 2 850 
Pennsylvania....-. 3,100 4,340 67,704 Louisiana... -2: --2<.- 250 438 4 511 
Delaware. ..-..-.-.. 70 84 15 428"}|' Texas: ps -2oe.2e cite 450 765 6, 044 
Maryland.......-.-. 390 468 7,582 || Oklahoma... .....-. 460 1,058 5,925 
Warpinin-< +. 2e2 cco 700 945 14,836 || Arkansas.....-.---- 350 560 5 768 
West Virginia...... 730 1,095 16,425 || Montana...-.....-- 775 1,550 11, 625 
North Carolina. .... 350 648 10,692 || Wyoming........-- 550 1,210 9,438 
South Carolina..... 220 286 4,462 || Colorado........--- 970 2,134 | 16, 218 
Georgia. <<. 5-6-8 300 345 5,210 |} New Mexico. - .-.-- 201 442 3,890 
blonds. = casas - ee 51 61 976:)| -Arizonas:<s>2=2-2% 147 470 4,512 
Ohio 2,812 4,049 51429 Utah. sees eee 394 985 7, 880 
Indiana : 2,020 3,030 33,330 || Nevada....-<------ 225 675 5,062 
Hlinois 2,400 3, 696 39,917 

Thos 4-ea25-e-e5 677 1,828 14, 076 
Michigan........... 2,470 3,458 42,188 || Washington 812 1,868 20, 174 
Wisconsin.........- 2,576 4,508 44,629 || Oregon........----- 850 1,870 17, 765 
Minnesota. -....... 1, 680 3, 209 20,538 || California.....-.-.- 2,511 4,520 50, 624 
Nowa 6 ee A 3,098 5,576 48, 511 SS 
Missouri. ........-- 3,050 4, 636 39, 406 United States.| 50,872] 85,225 | 912,320 


Tasie 79.—Hay: Yield per acre, price per ton Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


Valuo 
Average yield per acre (tons). Farm price per ton (dollars). er acre 
(dollars). 
State. Bag Bg as 
Be 5S aS 
ned Hd 4 
aso ac Bho 
er) roner) an 
pr} © Li eo => >) m- is | oD s asd Ar = an oO} ~ ay) on wa 
4 |S/S8l(SIis{alse]aleleaelelea. |e | S| eo We agieeiee 
= hon! mo nc nm nm mom nc — ian - om! nm nm mr ma col as S| 
| | | 
eS Seeee e - file 1.50, 0.90 0.95 1.25 1.10 asl. Bee 1513.42 14. 40/13. 70/13. 90 13. AAs a7. 14 
NGEDeS oF 1.101. 15|1.35) .92) .97)1. 201. 05/1. 25 1.00.1. 15 1.00 16, 18'17. 20/15. 0017. 20 17. 00 17. 40 18. 50 17. 40 
Wiese 04. 1.31)1. 20)1. 601. 11/1. 25 1. 35,1. 30)1. 50 1. 28)1. 201.35 13. 60 14. 00 14. 09) 14. 50 14. GO 15. 59 18. 40 29. 92 
Mass. -1.26/1.31 1.301.201. 15 1. 28 1. 08)1. 25)1. 21|1. 32/1. 50 20. 01 23. 00,21. 50 21. 10 21. 59 22.00 26. 02 33. 00 
13eh eae a 1. ai 1.35,1. 50)1.10, 1.18 1.00)1. a 17}1.17)1. 24 20. ona 10,22. <a ag 20 22. 50 24.15 27.90 
Connke . - 3. 1, 22)1.17|1.30)1.201.15,1.351.10)1. 1511. 14/1. 25 1.35 19. 16 23. 50 22. 50 20. 10 19. = 20. 00 24. 93 27. 00 
INE Yao. 3 1, 20/1. 28/1. 25,1. 20)1. 05 1.32 1.02|1. 25 1.14)1. 20 1.30 14. 62 17. 90 14. 90 15. 30 14. 60 15. 70 17. 98 20.41 
By oi eee 2 1.37|1. 32/1. 45)1. 60,1. 25 1.50.1. 05|1. 44 1.35)1.35 1. 45 18.12 22. 00 20. 00,19. 00 19. 50 19. 00 26. 04 27.55 
Pad 55a 1. 33)1. 30)1. 45/1. 50,1. 20:1. 38,1. 00/1. 43 1.32)1. 28 1. 40,15. 14 20. 00 15. 60,14. 90 14. 50 15. 60,20. 25 21. 84 
19 ts eens 2 1.29)1.25 ‘phan 1.40 1.43) .88)1.33 1.30/1. 10 1.20.16. 20 22. 50 15. us 70,17. raat hae es 40 
| 
Md Eo ae 1, 26)1. 26/1. 401.601. 2011.35 - 72)1. 51)1. 26/1. 151.2015. 48 22. 40 14 ee 15. a 30 16. 20,19. 08 19. 44 
Viaeo-e 255 1. 16)1. 25)1. 40,1. 30,1.301.19) .64/1.201.27| .721.35,15. 54 20. 50/15. 20/15. 50|17.20 15. 70)16. 14 21. 20 
WV al 2. sc. 1. 25)1. 40)1. 45,1. 45,1. 25/1. 20) .66)1.38,1. 25] .92)1. 50,15. 09.20. 00/15 . 90/17. 20 15. 00,17. 27 22. 50 
ING Ce sceceuts \1.41)1. 54/1. 50/1. 501.38 1. 50/1. 05)1. 30 1.31/1. 15 1. 85.15. 78)17. 00 16. 70/16. 50/17. 10 16. 50 20. 55 30. 52 
PSL! CHS span |1. 25|1. 46/1. ahs aca be 1.151. 16)1. 15 1.30;16. 44/17. 00/18. 00/18. 70 Te 15. ne oe 28 
GaSe ne Lael 65)1. 75/1. 75)1. 35/1. 40/1. 35/1. 35)1. 40'1. 35) 1. 1516. 35/17. 00/17. 00/17. 90 seta 15. i 23. 16,17. 36 
gt) VS ener 1. 34/1. 50)1. 35)1. 35/1. 38/1. 33/1. 30|1. 25/1. 35/1. 35/1. 20/16. 88/18. 50)18. 10/18. 20/17. 20 16. 00 23. 41,19. 20 
Ohio... 4 1.2/1. 22/1. 45 1. 53/1. 43 1.39) .98)1. 36/1. 30 1.13 1.44/12. 66/18. 90/13. 00)12. 80 13. 40 12. 70 17. 07 18, 29 
SOS 11. 25)1. 10)1. 351. 50)1.40 1.30) . 94/1. 37/1. 00 1.001. 50/12. 31/16. 80/11. 40|14. 10/14. 10 11. 00 15. 02 16. 50 
0 et ee 1,22] .98!1. 40/1. 53:1. 45 1.33! .82'1.30! .98! £85 1.5412. 25117. 00/12. 60/14. 10/14. 40:10. 80 14. 47/16. 63 
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TABLE 80.—Hay: Farm price per ton on first of each month, by geographical divisions, 
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' HAY—Continued. 
Taste 81.—Hay: Wholesale price (baled) per ton, 1900-1915. 


| Chicago. | Cincinnati. St. Louis. New York. || San Francisco. 
| 
a ‘ . * = = A 1|| No. 1 wheat, 
Date. No. 1 timothy. || No. 1 timothy. || No. 1 timothy. || No. 1 timothy. light bales 


Low. | High. || Low. | High. | Low. | High. || Low.'| High. || Low. | High. 
| 


1000S) et te $10.00 | $14.00 |] $11.50 | $15.00 || $9.75 | $14.50 |] $0.873 | $0.973 || $6.50 | $13.50 
ie Cae e 11.50} 15.00 || 11.50] 15.50|| 11.50] 17.50|| .874] 1.00 8.50} 13.50 
100. et ee | 40.00} 17.50] 11.00] 16.50 |] 9.50] 16.00 || 17.00 | 22.00 9.00} 16.00 
jeiiad Wid Shame i | 40.00} 15.00 |} 11.50] 19.50]! 9.50] 25.00 || 16.00 | 26.00 || 10.00] 16.00 
TET te nd weakens 9.00} 15.00 |} 11.00] 15.50 || 10.00} 13.50 || 15.00 | 19.00 9.00} 18.00 
19051425, 0h ee 8. oe | 10.00] 12.50 || 10.00] 13.50 || 9.00] 15.50 |] 14.00 | 19.00 8.00} 16.50 
1906.0. sae aes / 9.50] 18.00 |} 11.06] 19.50 |} 11.00] 20.00 || 15.00 | 23.00 9.50} 23.00 
190727 18 SCO? aE | 43.00} 21.50 || 14.00] 22.75 || 14.00] 24.00] 1.00 | 1.25 10.00 | 26.00 
TOOSEs ot GON | 10.00] 14.00 || 11.50] 16.50 || 10.00] 18.00 || 14.00 | 21.00 |} 11.00] 22.50 
1900 fe ee es | 11.00] 17.00 a 17.25 || 11.50] 18.50 |] 15.50 | 21.00 || 12.50] 28.00 
1910S Foe © ee. | 42.50] 21.00 |] 17.00} 22.50 |} 15.00] 20.50 || 21.00 | 28.00 7.50] 19.00 
TOMS t Ast k ae | 15.00} 25.00 |] 18.00} 26.50 || 14.50] 29.00 || 20.50 | 30.00 7.50 | 20.00 
1pierrah Ress a a | 13.00] 28.00 || 15.50} 31.00 || 13.00] 31.00 || 21.50 | 32.00 |] 13.00| 25.00 
DISA e Pe, haw | 13.00] 19.50 14.00 | 21.00 || 12.00} 24.00 || 19.50 | 23.00 || 16.00] 26.00 
19 | 13.00} 18.50 || 17.50} 21.50 |} 14.50] 23.00 |] 18.50 | 25.00 || 11.00] 21.00 

1915 
January.........-- 15.00} 17.50 |] 18.00} 19.25 || 17.00] 19.50 |} 21.00) 22.50 11.00} 12.00 
February......._- 15.00! 16.00 || 18.00} 19.00 || 16.00] 21.00 || 20.50} 21.50 || 11.00! 412.00 
March: 4.002 .=. 14.50 | 16.00 |} 18.00] 19.50 || 17.50] 22.00 |] 18.00 | 22.00 || 11.00/ 12.00 
Aguitt. eh. 14.50] 18.00 |} 18.00] 20.00 |} 18.00] 21.00 || 20.50} 22.50 11.00} 12.50 
Mayonos 3,904 a. as 16.50 | 17.50 || 19.00} 21.00 || 18.00] 22.00 |] 22.00 | 25.00 || 11.50] 12.50 
Jungs. 3 ee aie 17.00 | 18.00 |} 19.00} 22.00 || 17.00] 20.50 || 23.50] 25.00 |] 11.50] 14.00 
Tulyseoe cues, 17.50 | 21.00 |} 18.00} 22.50 || 12.50] 24.00 || 24.00| 29.00 |] 13.00] 14.50 
August... 12.00} 21.00 || 16.00} 23.00 || 12.00] 23.00 |] 26.00 | 31.50 || 13.50] 14.50 
September 14.00 | 17.00 |] 16.00] 19.00 || 12.00] 18.00 || 24.50] 26.00 || 13.50] 16.00 
October 14.00 | 18.00 |} 13.00] 21.00 |} 13.00] 18.00 |} 24.00] 26.00 |] 14.50] 18.00 
November 14.50] 16.50 || 18.50} 19.50 || 13.00] 18.00 || 25.00| 26.00 |} 17.00] 18.00 
December........- 14.50 | 16.50 |} 18.00] 20.00 || 14.00] 19.00 || 24.00] 26.00 |} 17.00] 18.00 

Year........ 12.00.| 21.00 |! 13.00} 23.00 | 12.00] 24.00 || 18.00] 31.50 |} 11.00] 18.00 


i Per hundred pounds, 1900, 1901, and 1997. 


Statistics of Clover and Timothy Seed. 467 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED. 
TABLE 82.—Clover and timothy seed: Wholesale price, 1900-1915. 
Clover (bushels of 60 pounds). Timothy. 
Ginein: Chicago. Toledo. one Chicago. pile St. Louis. 
Detroit. 
Date. Per Poor to Poor to 
Brine Poor to Poor to bushel choice Per 100 prime 
prime.! choice. (of 45 (per 100 | pounds. | (per 100 
pounds). |} pounds).3 pounds). 
Slee oI es : ad saat Ore! ayy eI ealencl aa ihe cl 
abel ln y= ie Aly Va (ea = a | Pd = ale lM le 
Hila lel ATA yAs/AsyAsA] A /Aya yal aAlSe 
AOOO rst $4. 00/$6. 00)$2. 40|$6. 30/$4. 95 |$7.85 |$4. s0)$7. 10|$1. 03/$2. 00/$2. 323|$4. 65|$1. 90/$4. 50}.....1....- 
6), UN ene ae 4, 50} 6.60) 2.40) 6.90) 5.15 | 7.40 | 5.15) 7.35) 1. 70] 2.90] 3.35 | 6.55) 3.00) 6.25|.....|....- 
4.11) 5. 76) 2.40) 6.81) 3.90 | 7.10 | 4.90) 6.10} 1.98] 3.96] 2.00 | 7.35] 2.50] 6. 75/$2. 40/$6. 40 
5.00) 7.10} 2.40} 7.50) 3.05 | 7.70 | 6.45) 7.50} 1.20) 1.70) 1.75 | 4.35} 2.00! 3.75) 2.00] 3.60 
4. 80} 7.50) 3.60] 7.80) 2.50 | 7.95 | 6.20) 7.95] 1.15] 1.35] 1.75 | 3.25] 2.00] 3.15! 2.00} 2.80 
5. 70) 7. 75] 4.80} 8.64) 3.00 | 8.85 | 6.30) 8.75] 1.15) 1.60] 1.50 | 3.75} 2.25) 3.50) 2.00) 3.70 
4.50] 7.50} 3.90) 8.49] 3.00 | 8. 723] 6.25] 8.70) 1.30] 1.85) 2.00 | 4.50) 2.40) 4.25) 2.40) 4.00 
7.00) 8.50) 4. 80)10. 20) 3.00 |11.00 | 8.00 10. 75) 1.50} 2. 25] 3.00 | 4. 75) 3.25) 4.65) 3.00] 4.60 
- 00)11. 00) 3. €0)14. 40) 3.90 [13.55 | 4. €0 13.00} 1.35] 2.15] 3.25 | 4.85) 2.50) 4. €0} 2.00} 4.50 
8.50} 4. 20) 9.00) 5.174) 9.55 | 5.20) 9.25] 1.30) 1.65) 2.50 | 4.00] 2.50) 3.80} 1.50) 3.70 
8.49] 6.5017. 00) 2. 40. |10.30 | 6. 40)10.00) 1.30) 4.25) 2.50 | 9.75) 2.75) 9.50) 2.50} 9.50 
11. 00) 4. 80,12. 45] 3.00 |12. 80 | 8.60/12. 50} 3.50) 6.90} 7.00 |16. 25) 8.00)15. 50} 5. 00/15. 75 
13. 00) 4. 80/13. 35{ 3.00 |14. 20 |10. 25/14. 00] 1.50} 6.50} 3.80 |16. 25; 2.50/15. 50] 2. 75/15. 50 
11.50} 4. 20/13. 20) 1.€0 [13.85 | 7.50/13. 40) 1.50) 2.25) 2.50 | 5.90) 2.50) 5.50} 2.00} 5.50 
a 9. 25] 7.00/18. 50} 2.00 |11.40 | 7.40/11. 25] 1.40) 2. 70) 3.00 | 7.85) 3.00] 7.00} 2.00) 7.00 
1915 ar | | 
January......- 7. 40| 9.65/10. 00/14. 75) 8.80 | 9.55 | 9.30} 9.60} 2.60} 3.60) 5.50 | 7.00) 5.50! 6.50).....!....- 
February . ---. 7.40) 9.65} 9.00/14. 75] 8.40 | 9.25 | 8.90) 9.35] 2.60} 3.60] 4.50 | 7.00) 4.50) 7.00|.....|--..- 
March.....----} 7.00} 9.65) 7.50/14. 25} 7.80 | 8.90 | 8.15] 9.15] 2.00] 3.€0) 4.00 | 6. 75) 4.50) 5.50)-....]....- 
April.....-----| 6.90} 8.50} 7.00|13. 00] 7.45 | 8.25 | 7.90} 8.40) 2.60} 3.25] 4.00 | 6.50) 4.50) 6.00).....]--.-- 
EN cg 56 seas 6. 50} 8. 40) 7.00/13. 00}. 7.25} 7.75 | 7.85] 8.00} 2.00) 3.25) 4.75 | 6.75) 4. 75) 6.00)--..-|----- 
(pic ee See eee 6.50) 8.25] 7. ok 75| 7.25 | 7.90 | 7.85] 8.20] 2.00) 3.20} 5.00 | 6.50} 4.75) 7.00|-....|--.-- 
July#2}. 22 .-<5 6.50} 8.35] 7.00/13. 50} 7.40 | 8.15 | 7.70) 8.25] 1.90) 3.20) 4.50 | 6.35) 4.50) 6.50)/.....].-..- 
AUPUISE 25.2 << 6.50) 8.50) 9.00/16. 25) 7.85 | 9.55 | 8.20) 9.60} 1.90) 3.30} 4.50 | 7.25] 4.50) 7.00]...../.-.-- 
September - ..-| 6. 75) 8.50} 9.50\19. 25] 8.85 |12.60 | 9.35/11. 65) 1.90) 3.30) 4.50 | 7.75) 5.00) 7.50|.....]--...- 
October......- 9. 20/11. 00] 9. 00/29. 50)11. 20 |13. 10 |11. 75/12. 40} 2. 20} 3.60] 4.50 | 7.50] 4. 75) 7. 75).-...|----- 
November. -. .} 8. 60/12. 20) 9.00/19. 25/11. 00 |12. 00 }11. 90/12. 25) 2.10) 3. 75] 5.50 | 7. 75} 4. 75] 7. 75/.....|--.-- 
December..... 8. 50/12. 15] 9. 00/19. 75} 9.35 |12.30 |12. 00/12. 55) 2.20) 3.75} 5.00 | 8.00) 4.75) 8.00).....]-..-- 
Year ....| 6.50/12. 20 7.00)20. 50) 7.25 |13.00 | 8.00/12. 40} 1.90) 3.75) 4.00 | 8.00} 4.50) 8.00)...../..... 


1 Poor to choice to 1905. 
2 Prime, 1901 to 1907. 


3 Prime, 1902 to 1904; poor to prime, 1905-1906. 
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TABLE 83.—Cotton: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912~1914. 


[Bales of 478 pounds, net.] 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Unite Statesi:..... th eee 
IPOELO RICO n oS 3n k= ie ee 


West Indies: 
British— 
Bahtarmiages |i: ete 


Trinidad and Tobago-. 
Danish (St. Croix)......--. 
Hattios 2 33522.0R 823 


isles. A Tee Bae aa 
Reali o> S20 A ian ee eee 


India: 
IB GbISh 3:2 39 8 oe 


Oeylons= sek Ped 
@Chosen(lores) = 5 22.25) 2 3 

EY DMISSH-6 ere ee oe donee 
Dutch Hast Indies........-.-- 
Indo-China 
AR jie ee see ee 


Russia, Asiatic: | 
‘Pranseauceasia......-..2-.- 
Central Asians. 2h See 


AFRICA. 


British Africa: 
Northern Rhodesia......-. 
Nyasaland Protectorate... 
Wast-Atriea s3 22... 2n25-225e 


Union of South Africa. ---- 
Hey pe ee. s oe Betas ee 


36, ——_ 13, 703, 421 
2 


wor 


a tet 
to no 
Swe Sw 


~ 
~The 
. 


bobo bo te Oy 
. 


Production. 
1912 1913 1914 
Bales. Bales. Bales. 
14,156, 486 | 16,134,930 
3 416 3 569 3 693 
13,703,837 | 14,157,055 | 16,135,623 
428 428 (2) 
953 888 535 
4796 4838 4749 
476 4145 467 
42,271 42,574 42,637 
EW) 48 411 
4946 £1,015 4884 
428 415 (2) 
4276 4745 (2) 
49,077 48,970 () 
(?) (?) (?) 
320, 000 320, 000 385, 000 
2 740 (@) 

2 +f 757 (2) 
488,694 | 4110,314 105,617 
646 (?) (?) 

508 472 411 
2,751,464 | 3,857,741 4, 238, 494 
(7) (?) (?) 
| 
41,490 447 
27,934 @ (?) 
7, 632 49, 655 9, 498 
417,000 @) 2 
414, 459 | () 2 
5,057 | 4,462 2,979 
7 6,098 | 7 6,098 7 6,098 
} 
118, 735 119, 476 127,000 
867, 538 956,763 | 1,050,595 
986,273 | 1,076,239 | 1,177,595 
4,363 4,686 | (2) 
4179 4 483 4475 
46,77: 45,023 (?) 
4910 4282 (2) 
4.43 419 16 
49,148 413,308 11,820 
422,003 423,414 27, 461 
46 468 487 
1,560,938 | 1,565,290 | 1, 450, 508 


1 Linters not included. Quantity of linters produced: 609,594 bales in 1912, 638,881 in 1913, and 791,464in _ 


1914. 
2 No official statistics. 


3 Exports to foreign countries plus shipments to the United States. 


4 Exports. 

5 Includes Feudatory States. 
6 Less than 509 acres. 

7 Census of 1902. 
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TABLE 83.—Cotton: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914— 


Continued. 
Area. Production. 
Country. ; | 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 | 1914 
| 
— 
AFRICA—continued. 

French Africa: Acres. Acres, Acres Bales. | Bales. Bales. 
BANG OtIa ot Le beaks 1,045 (?) (4) 830 553 (4) 
Sierise re Sha, SIO 618 (1) (1) 461 () (*) 
Pahowmiey abs e..  LOTS f @) () 577 809 @) 
Madagascar. )2222.. if 2.22 2), Q) (4) 25 (*) (4) 
efG a7 ee ae See (*) () () 92 36 (@) 
Tvoryi@east-- gre.) 4 aes! (1) (1) ) () 183 (1) 
UppPE: Senegal and Niger... @) C@) (*) 461 | 455 (@) 
Somali Coast..........-.-. @) (1) @) Z| (*) () 

German Africa: 

id Ye 35,770 @) () 28,678 210,109 (@) 

Nae ee ee ee () (1) () 22° 541 2 2399 () 
Italian Mies “Miclicon ee eer (1) () (1) 31,247 () (*) 
Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian)...-... @) (@) Q) 212,128 210, 737 () 

OCEANIA. 

British: . 

Solomon Islands........-.-. (@) ¢} 2 20 | 224 @) 

@unensland ssc. -=<4-2255. - 441 G a 105 | 25 13 
French: 

New Caledonia.........-.. (@) (@) (4) 2 923 1,190 21,596 

CLOLE er eee () (4) (4) 32 | 73 (4) 

| 
1No official statistics. 2 Exports. 3’ Imports from Eritrea into Italy. 
TasLe 84.—Cotton: Total production of countries for which estimates were available, 
1900-1910. 
il \| | lf 
Year Production. | Year Production Year. | Production Year. Production. 
1] | | 
1 Bales.t | Bales Bales.1 Bales. 

1900....- 15,893,591 || 1904..... 21,005,175 || 1908... eA ee} | BR ed cs Be 

190}... 15, 926, 048 1905. =). = 18,342,075 || 1909... 205 6795354051913. 22 2. a2. . SS 

1902..... 17,331,503 |! 1906.. 22,183,148 || 1910_.-. 22, 433, 269 DOPAC Seale oo eee 

1903... .- 17,278,881 || 1907.. Ue P20 (TB) | (oii) A Le ea a ee ae 

| =| | {| 
1 Bales of 478 pounds, net. 
TABLE 85.—Cotton: Acreage harvested, by States, 1906-1915. 
[Thousands of acres.] 

State 1906 1907 1908 1909 | 1910 1911 | 1912 1913 1914 19151 
Wirminiate 3 -52-..-- 36 23 28 25 33 43 47 47 45 36 
North Carolina. ..... 1;374| 1,408} 1,458] 1,359| 1,478] 1,624] 1,545] 1,576 |~1,527| 1,250 
South Carolina...... 2,389 | 2,485 | 2,545 | 2,492] 2534] 2,800} 2,695] 2,790] 2,861 | 2,400 
Geared st 4,610] 4,566 | 4,848] 4,674] 4,873 | 5,504] 5,335 | 5,318] 5,433 | 4,700 
Riorina-ne = 5. - 283 209 265 237 257 308 224 188 221 198 
Mapama’: 2s... 3,659 | 3,148 | 3,591] 3,471 | 3,560] 4,017] 3,730| 3,7 4,007 | 3,400 
Mississippi....-.-... 3,408 | 3,081 | 3,395 | 3,291 | 3,317] 3,340] 2,889 | 3,067| 3,054| 2,650 
Louisiana.....-..... 1,740 | 1,540 | 1,550 930 975 | 1,075 929 | 1,244] 1,299] 1,090 
MBEEIS 93. 1953. 5. 8,894] 8,478 | 9,316] 9,660 | 10,060 | 10,943 | 11,338 | 12,597 | 11,931 | 10,200 
Arkansas. ........-- 2,098} 1,902} 2,296] 2,218} 2,238] 2,363] 1,991] 2,502] 2,480| 2,150 
Tennessee. ........-- 814 693 754 735 765 837 783 865 915 780 
Se ae a 91 63 87 79 100 129 103 112 145 102 
Oklahoma... ........ 1,982 | 2,064] 2,311] 1,767] 2,204] 3,050| 2,665 | 3,009] 2,847] 1,950 
vi LA PEI EE eat ER a ERI Se eee) 1 a ye Me os 12 9 14 47 34 
ALE eGo pial Peace Borie geese bye eames 6 Mampstes Meee! 8 Mime <0) ed: ed | ee 20 17 

United States.| 31,378 | 29, 660 | 32, 444 | 30,938 | 32,403 | 36,045 | 34,283 | 37,089 | 36,832 | 30,957 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


a 
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TABLE 86.—Cotton: Production of lint (excluding linters) in 500-pound gross weight bales, 
by Staies, and total value of crop, 1906 to 1915. 


[Thousands of bales and dollars. As finally reported by U.S. Bureau of the Census.] 


| 
State. : 1906 | 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 19151 

WVinPimia. ose. 5 =e 14 9 12 10 15 30 24 23 25 16 
North Carolina, ..... 579 605 647 601 706 1,076 866 793 931 708 
South Carolina. -.... 876 | 1,119 | 1,171 | 1,100] 1,164] 1,649] 1,182] 1,378) 1,534 1, 160 
Georgia... aes 1,593 | 1,816 | 1,931] 1,804] 1,767 | 2,769 | 1,777 | 2,317} 2,718 1,900 
Florida 23.22 56 50 62 54 59 83 53 59 81 50 
Alabama... 1,262} 1,113] 1,346] 1,024| 1,194]- 1,716 | 1,342] 1,495] 1,751] 1,050 
Mississippi- 1,531 | 1,468} 1,656] 1,083] 1,263] 1,204] 1,046] 1,311] 1,246 940 
Louisiana = 5-22 o<- =: 988 676 470 253 246 385 376 444 449 360 
Texas tees cs: Fy 4,174 | 2,300] 3,815 | 2,523 | 3,049] 4,256 | 4,880] 3,945] 4,592 3,175 
ATEADSAS < .. 3-85. : oss 941 TiO ard; G33 714 821 939 792 | 1,073} 1,016 785 
Tennessee. ..-------- 306 275 344 247 332 450 277 379 384 295 
Missoneias ac: =. se 54 36 62 45 60 97 67 82 52 
Oklahoma. {22-22 898 862 691 545 923, 1,022 1,021 840 1, 262 630 
All others. 2 4 aas- 322 2 3 2 2 10 17 11 32 64 40 

United States .| 13,274 | 11,107 | 13,242 | 10,005 | 11,609 15,693 | 13,703 | 14,156 | 16,135 | 11,161 


Total value of crop. .|$640, 310 $613, 630|$588, 810| $688, 350 sae, 710 $749, 890/786, 800/$885, 350|$591, 130|$602, 393 
| 


| 


1 Preliminary estimate. 


TABLE 87.—Cotiton: Condition of crop, United States, monthly, 1894-1915. 
[Prior to 1901 figures of condition relate to first of month following dates indicated.] 


a May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. 
Year. | “95 | Sete Ba) slieeosas | 25. Year. «| 95: | 25. tne 25oraiees Die a | aie 
| P.ct. | P.ct | P.ct. | P.ct. | P.ct P.c. | P.ct..| P.c..| Poe. | Pie 
1 ea 88.3} 89.6| 91.8| 85.9] 82.7 |] 1905..... TO VT0.| 749. tweet 71.2 
1895. St.0)} 82.3:||, 7729)! 27048), 165k SNE 84.6} 88.3| 82:9] - 77.3 71.6 
igoRte. 97.2| 92.5|° 80.1| 64.2] 60.7 || 1907..... 70.5] 72.0| 75.0| 172.7 67.7 
107 83.5 | 86.0] 86.9] 78.3] 70.0 || 1908..... 19:7" | 8122" —83-0-| avon: 69.7 
TSORSHE A 89.0} 91.2] 91.2} 79.8] 75.4 |] 1909_.... 81.1 | 76." seas aes 58.5 
1800-28 5 85.7| 87.8| 84.0] 685| 62.4 || 1910_...- 82.0} 80.7| 75.5| 72.1 65.9 
1000 99.51 75.8] -76.0| 68.2| 67-0 || 1911..... $7) 8] 88,2) ELSON emer 7a) 
1001 eee FE Sh peered eas. | mmr yaoia av glar | Meaty ec! ||| Sky Pam ee 78.9] 80.4] 76.5] 74.8 69.6 
1902... ..- O5F1 1 g845 7h eSloo le GLO 5803) | 191s eee 79.1} 81.8| 79.6| 68.2 64.1 
Te yg ALTA “ea7ele| cece zs fae S132] abate | orseee 74.3| 79.6] 76.4| 78.0 i 
1004... | 83.0] 880] 91.6} 84.1] 75.8 |] 1915_.... 80.0| 80.3] 75.3| 69.2 60.8 


F Value 
Yield per acre (pounds of tint). Farm vei. pound per acre 
E (dollars).! 


3 S 2 
| bo 5 So 
State. | Zis Bas oxi 
So eS 2s 
| & 7 | 1906 | 1907 | 1908 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 |19152) S vi 1911|1912)1913)1914/1915 at 1915 
33 3 Be 
|; oo 1oD) So 
at em be 
= | \= a) 
j = ko = cee |) eee | SSS ee ane 
190| 210, 190| 212 330 265| 212,10. 9] 9. 0/12. 0/13. 1] 7.3 27. 95|24, 17 
205) 211) 210) 227) 315 290) 270/10. 8) 8. 8/12. 2/12. 6] 6.9 28. 48/30. 24 
215) 219) 210; 216) 280 255] 231/10. 9) 8. 8)12. 4/12. 7] 6.9 25. 73/26. 10 
190) 190} 184) 173; 240 239} 193)11.0) 8. 9)12. 4/12. 8) 6.9 21. 75)22. 00 
115} 112; 110) 110) 130 175} 121/15. 7/12. 0|15. 7/17. 0/12. 2 20. 66)17. 91 
169} 179) 142) 160) 204 209} 148/10. 8) 8. 8/12. 1/12. 7| 6.7 92/16. 43 
228) 233) 157; 182) 172 195} 170)11.0) 9. 2/12. 3/12. 6) 6.8 45}19. 55 
210) 145; 130) 120) 170 165} 158/10. 7) 8..9)11. 5/11. 7| 6.9 18)17. 70 
130} 196; 125) 145) 186 184} 149/10. 5) 8.6)11. 5}11. 5) 6.8) 7. 95/16. 54 
195} 215) 153; 175) 190 196] 175)10. 8) 8. 9)12. 3/11. 6] 6.6 20. 44/20. 
190} 218} 158; 207) 257 200) 181/10. 8) 8. 8/12. 4]12. 7) 6. 4/11. 3/22, 45/20. 45 
275| 349} 271) 285) 360 270} 244/10. 4) 8.811. 3)11.5) 6. 5)11. 0/29. 71/26. 84 
200) 143) 147 160 212) 155/10. 2) 8.011. 3)11. 4) 6. 5)11. 3/17. 78/17. 52 
SOc =) Boece aceon peace 335! 390 500} 479/10. 8) 7.5,12.5)13. 0) 7. 0)11. 2/46. 01/53. 65 
186. 3/202. 5}178. 3/194. 9 154. 3|170. 7/207. 7/190. 9|182. 0/209. 2/172. 5/10. 8 8. 811. 9}12. 2) 6. 8/11. 2)21 05/19. 46 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 2 Preliminary. 
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TaBLeE 89.—Cotton: Farm price per pound on first of each month, by geographical divi- 
stons, 1914 and 1915. 


United States. Soon Atlantic | N. Cent. States| South Central | Far Western 


tates. west of Miss. R. States. States. 
Month. 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

Cts. Cis. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cis. Cis. Cis. Cis. Cts. 
Janvary <5... F102... 6.6 11.7 6.7 1D | Gi 2s|ecssees 6.5 a Gg ee aa | ee 
February... -.- 7.4 11.9 7.6 a DEY; 6.9 12.1 deo 11.6 10:0) keen oe. 
March... 7.4 12.6 aD 14.9 Tod 11.6 7.4 11.5 8.6. |issewaass 
BACpaIE eS 8.1 11.9 8.3 12.7 7.0 11.6 8.0 11.5 GeOBoe eases 
LEE eae eee 9.1 12.2 9.4 12.8 8.0 11.5 9.0 11.8 LB I eS 
UT ae 8.6 12.4 8.9 i854 8.0 12.0 8.5 eT eras Se cee 
DULY sees 3. 8.6 12.4 8.7 13.4 8.0 12.0 8.5 AO es see =| ecm een oe 
PAT OUB GR = ot. So 2 = 2 8.1 12.4 8.2 12.9 8.2 12.1 8.0 12.2 TON Merenese 
September.......... 8.5 8.7 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.0 8.5 Cred Spseisepsesel [acres aio 
October: 2.22.22 52-.- iE, 7.8 eS 8.0 1028) Secor 11.1 Teg 11.0 Vents 
November.........- 11.6 6.3 11.9 6.5 11.8 6.2 3 ley 6p 2 esosacs3 10.0 
DMeacember...-:-=-..-- 11.2 6.8 11.4 ED 11.0 6.5 i BIRR: 6.7 11.2 7.0 


Tasie 90.—Coiton: Closing price of middling upland per pound, 1900-1915. 


New York. |} New Orleans. Memphis. | Galveston. Savannah. | Charleston. 
Date. aa ara kha Ree —- ee 
Low. | High. || Low. | High. | Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. |} Low. | High. 
Cts. Cis. Cts. Cis. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts. 
TL epee 7% ll (Gi 11¢ 7 11 74 10 7#s | 10% 74 10% 
ees. 12 944 || 7 | 98 || 72 91} 7% | 98 7 92 
Le 8 93 73 Ff 7 we 7 98 Tes 925 Tes 9% 
DOGS acres cic. cl 8.85 | 14.10 Bi | 138 84 134 88 132 83 133 4 133 
Ree secre = 6.85 | 17.25 63 1635 62 164 63 16 64 164 64 16 
TOO. oc. =~ ke 7.00 | 12.60 68 1275 62 124 6% 12 68 lli# 68 11,5 
ih See See 9.60 | 12.25 93 114 9g 114 gi 1145 82 112 8 112 
1h!) A See 10.60 | 13.55 |} 104 1336 104 134 103 1336 9% 13; | 92 13 
Oe era iatihs a 9.00 | 12.25 844 | 123 82 123 83 123 8t 118 81 118 
it ae aa 9.25 | 16.15 82 152 9 153 9 153 8i4 | 15% 8% 1575 
UOC BRS 13.60 | 19.75 || 134 152 134 158 132 153 133; | 15% 13 158 
MOAT Sree ccs 9.20 | 16.15 7 15 91 15x% 94 158 83 154 83 15 
EVEN Se eae 9.35 | 13.40 |] vs; | 134 97%; | 134 92 | 1355 8 | 12% 83 125 
iki Raa ae 11.70 | 14.50 |} 112 14 113 132 112 142 114 145 114 13% 
igre ot 7.25 | 14.50 1345 64 | 133 6g | 14 6s | 132 64 134 
J a 7.90 | 8.70 || 732 8% 3 84 5 
anuary..... * 7 72 &s 73 84 74 8 
February....| 8.35| 8.70|| 7.75| 8% || 7-76) 8 8.30 | 8h 8 82 73 Si 
March....... 8.25 | 9.65 7.75 | 9.06 7.88 | 8.87 8.25 | 9.35 8 8% 3 82 
April... 2! 80 | 10.60 |} 9.06] 9.68 || 8.87] 9.50 || 9.35] 10.10 |] 82 98 83 98 
May ee eiieice 9.50 | 10.40 || 9.00] 9.43 |} 9.12] 9.50]! 9.00] 10.00 || 94 9% 9 98 
te 9.45 | 9.85 9.00 | 9.38 8.75 | 9.12 8.95 | 9.35 SHE OF cst 9 
Mtlyse eins <2 8.90 | 9.60 |} 8.50] 9.00 |] 8.62] 8.821] 8.50] 9.00 84 C2 eee 8k 
AUPUSES: . 2: 9.20 | 9.85 8.69 | 9.38 8.75 | 9.25 8.75 | 9.50 83 Le eee | Ae 
September...| 9.75 | 12.40 9.31 | 11.75 9.25 | 11.75 9.50 | 11.90 94 118 9 118 
October..... 11.85 | 12.75 || 11.75 | 12.13 |] 11.75 | 12.25 || 11.75 | 12.45 113 124 114 12 
November...| 11.60 | 12.50 |] 11.25 | 12.00 |] 11.38 | 11.88 |] 11.50 | 12.40 114 123 113 12 
December...| 11.95 | 12.75 || 11.69 | 12.13 |] 11.75 | 12.25 || 12.00 | 12.60 12 124 113 12 
Year..| 7.90 | 12.75 7 12.13 7% 12.25 7% 12. 60 7% 124 74 12 
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TABLE 91.—Cotton: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[Expressed in bales of 500 pounds gross weight or 478 pounds net. The figures for cotton refer to ginned 
and unginned cotton and linters, but not to mill waste, cotton batting, scarto (Egypt and Sudan). 
Wherever unginned cotton has been separately stated in the original reports it has been reduced to 
ginned cotton in this statement at the ratio of 3 pounds unginned to 1 pound ginned. See “‘ General 


note ”’ p. 417.} 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.} 


[ 
Country. | 1912 | 1913 | (prelim.). | Country. 1912 

| 

| | 1 

Bales. | Bales. Bales Bales 
Belptame: -< 2.224 242 | 7 er eee Netherlands.......-| 163 
Brant oso | 77 | 173 140 || Persia? -__--_--__-- 129 
British India.._.._. 1,689} 2,223 2 791GH: Pern beta. . ges: 89 
Ghinkeee et I 225 | 206 184 |} United States.....- 11, 663 
Meyptses.-.. JS | 1,720 1, 445 1,225 || Other countries... ..) 196 
Mranice ees 725522 © 325 2 Gal es | ——_ 
Germany. see 247 243 {enced i ‘Total es | 16, 766 

' ' ' ! ! 

IMPORTS. 
If 
Austria-Hungary... 1,021 ORS alles ose {| SRUSsias 8a ee ee 
Beleraness- >> 652 Green ter epaitnast ee 
OcS ihr Feeley Be 165 166 152. |) Sweden. ....-..- =<. 
Wrenve s-- ~soeaeee 1,597 A SAS: |e eee Switzerland __....-- 
Germany.........-- 2,502 2; 404-4}. = 2cc ces || United Kingdom... 
Maly oo - z 987 931 | 879 || United States---..- 
Japan... 3 1, 655 ps7 td (age i || Other countries. ..- 
Mexico...... ws 18 318 |... i 
Netherlands... ..... 324 A Fl (eee. ieee Total --ss-- 52 
1 Year beginning Mar. 21. 2 Year preceding. 
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TABLE 92.—Cottonseed oil: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 
[See *‘ General note ”’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.} 
| | 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Galions. Gallons. Gallons. 
Belen ee, Se 1,341 1A0145 Ae-2- 3-2 United States.....- 47,457 | 35,304 
EE ptss. ee & 359 619 | 491 | Other countries...- 40 59 
Brasco + 3-25 42.-2 172 | Pia Nees 2 ee SSS 
Netherlands........ 40 | Bi ie eee ee Total.2.-346.)) ba 508 AAs O24 |. Se eee 
United Kingdom...| 6, 099 7, 626 8, 213 | 
| ' 5 ? 
IMPORTS. 
Nigeria 2. = nee 118 tt 5 |) ater. Bere | MexiCo ss). fe See 4,310 
Agsizania.o--, 6 222 182 Mio). ses26- ses Netherlands... - 7,048 
Austria-Hungary. 127 1 |: | gee. Dealer Worwaye+.-=-22-.0 1,554 
Belening ice. 22e72 2, 876 2,005 122220255 Roumania.......-- 5 
Brae st. .208.. 23 2 670 440 383 || Senegal...........- 382 
Canada 322) 2,911 4,104 4,07 Serbie-422 . 2227. = 396 
i ae a ee 345 118 74 || Sweden..-......... 865 
Branee.=) 2st) 30 3, 697 ya | ee United icingdoim... 7, 587 
Germany..........- | 7,900 Ca [Tl ee ee Uruguay 5.......... 383 
Risiys {22s rene Se 5, 383 | 3,957 |- 702 || Other couniries.... 4,306 
Mates #5. | oe 261 | 7 S| Mo See ta 
Martinique.......-- 262 | 1 262 bea -< {| Total.....-... 52,161 
| | 
1 Year preceding. % Year beginning Apr. 1. 5 Year beginning July 1. Data for 1910. 


2 Data for 1909. 4 Data for 1911. 
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Paste 93.—Tobacco: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


| Area. Production. 
Country. j 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 | 1914 
————— : 
ice: Acres. Acres. Acres. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
United States.........-- 1, 216, 000 000 | 1,216,000 | 1,224,000 | 962,855,000 | 953, 734,000 | 1,034, 679, 000 
Canada: | | tee tb 
Ontario..... Seared 27,000 6, 000 5, 000 7, 500, 000 8, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
(eA or ECAR eee 212, 000 | 5, 000 4, 750 | 5, 500, 600 4, 500, 000 5, 000, 600 
Motale 52 Sacre. - 219, 000 11, 000 9, 750 | 13, 000, 000 12, 500, 000 | 11, 000, 000 
| | —— | = —— 
Costaica <=. 2-2 (1) (4) 2, 734 () (1) (1) 
(ni Sa es eee (@) (4) (1) 42, 030, 000 72, 585, 000 72, 585, 000 
Dominican Republic - -.| Q) (@) qa 18, 000, 000 28, 000, 000 Q) 
Guatemala. .-.-.-.------ (4) @) 1, 236 «) (4) Q) 
MHRARNCH. Se n.= === 2122 ~~ | 804 969 (4) | a (4) Q) 
(St () (1) () 3 34, 711, 000 3 34,711,000 ; 334,711,000 
SOUTH AMERICA. | 
Argentinas -.2.-- 2522-52 24,137 23, 860 36, 744 18, 000, 000 () (1) 
Br arNEeR teres 52st 2 ss | (2) () (1) 54,465,930 | 64, 788, 421 59, 481, 096 
(0) 0 j 2,478 3,430 @) 5, 077, 304 8, 523, 645 6, 282. 228 
Ways ass Ae) ack 3, 956 4,159 |, 2, 503 2, 957, 724 | 3, 062, 062 1, 737, 805 
EUROPE. | 
Austria-Hungary: - 
PPAMISKEIA <4 3-3-2. 5 se | 8, 456 8, 263 (1) 12, 489, 279 13, 692, 771 (*) 
NEHBALY. (sco sec 123, 644 111, 731 | (1) 150, 896, 296 146, 428, 871 (1) 
Bosnia- Herzegovina’) @) Q) (4) 6,398,000 | 13, 227, 600 Q) 
Total Pee as. | ase hee felatasiaaiai sien GOP T8389o75. 0873349) 249 Ve te rs 
Beletm......°...2.....| 9,926; 9,911 10,309 | 22, 109,492 | ._ 19, 702, 290 () 
Bulgaria. . 5 17, 297 (@) 17, 636, 800 13, 227, 600 @) 
19 Guttie\) a (1) Q 1) 1 () 
EAMCOL me oer. ae 2+ 2 25,474 20, 514 49, 883, 925 35, 763, 021 Q@) 
Gemmanwy er. -se226- eee 34, 996 25, 404 85, 661, 744 56, 952, 951 (1) 
cto ey eee ae eee ae 21, 004 18, 038 20, 960, 000 18, 739, 100 20, 943, 7 
Meprerinida 1,149 932 1, 858, 266 2, 087, 000 Q) 
Roumania 27, 122 27, 070 13, 145, 809 20, 941, 275 16, 970, 129 
Russia in Europe 40, 116, 319 (@) 237, 405, 692 | 201, 988, 930 (1) 
SUP PS le ee (1) (1) 3, 276, 917 (3) (1) 
Sa i ee See ee a ee () (@) 1, 300, 714 _ 1, 646, 836 @) 
Switzerland 791 618 1, 212, 530 1,327,169 815, 702 
ASIA. | | 
India: | 
PS TILASHSS <3 o-cmeie i= = 998, 943 964,726 | 1,001, 671 (@) (@) Q@) 
Native States....... 49, 859 68, 717 Q) (@) @) Q@) 
Panede > ace Set Tee: QO tee Oas 44 gd] meek TE Ie UL. on See eee a OE ie a ee 
British North Borneo!.. () (1) (2) 2, 844, 000 2, £00, 000 (4) 
COSTTLTTINS 5 See oe pa ie aah 14, 292 12, 968 (4) () (4) (1) 
Chota SS ae eee eee 43, 830 (4) (1) 28, 116, 013 (4) (4) 
Dutch East Indies: 
C3725 oe 460, 719 (1) () 4134, 143, 000 (1) () 
Sumatra, East Coast 
Bie esate 22s (4) (1) (4) 448, 284,000 | 445, 024, 000 () 
PRDETIGS Roc Pols <ac\o:< 918 839 (@) 990, 126 959, 477 I 
Paterna ssa e 5-0) <0 71, 988 77,176 88, 709 96,095,176 | 111,955, 049 115, 741, 500 
Pi alppinid Isiands...... 140, 948 170, 477 150, 459 65, 219,054 | 101, 544, 736 103, 024, 183 
Russia, Asiatic. .......-< 36, 754 37, 990 () 28, 790, 677 31, 462, 230 () 
_ AFRICA. 
Ia ee | 22, 733 (2) (4) 21, 556, 138 () (2) 
BRATS Ee be iain winced 252 249 (1) 278, 505 262, 347 376, 325 
Nyasaland --....-.---.-- 7,411 — 10,496 @) 3, 391, 360 4, 159, 680 @) 
PU NOGOSIAr Ho So. we a1 = 2 2's (@) (1) 5, 627 7 606, 219 (4) 3, 162, 000 
Union of South Africa...) 719, 364 719, 364 719,364 | 714,961,000 | 714,961,000 | 714,961, C00 
OCEANIA. 
LATED i UT Va a es | 2,449 2, 745 (@) 2,574, 432 1, 903, 138 (4) 
Lit ee éSacSbonanee 114 (1) (@) 29, 120 (@) @) 
1 No official statisties. 4 Exports. 7 Census of 1911. 
2 Census of 1910. 5 Unofficial estimate. 


3 Producticn jn 1906. 6 Includes Feudatory States. 
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TaBLE 94.—Tobacco:, Total production of countries for which estimaies were available, 


1900-1911. 


| | | | 
Year. | Producticn. | Year. Production. || Year. | Production. 
| | | 
Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
1900....| 2, 201,193,000 |) 1904... .] 2, 146,641,000 || 1908....] 2,382, 601, 000 
1001... 2, 270, 213, 000 1905... «| 2,279, 728,000 |, 1909....| 2,742, 500, 000 
1902..../ 2,376, 054,000 || 1906....| 2,270, 298,000 |/ 1910... .| 2, 833, 729, 000 
1903... 2) 401; 268, 000 |! 1907... .| 2,391,6€1,000 || 1911....| 2,566, 202, 000 


| 
| 


Year Production. 
Pounds 
1912. Cc lee cee eee 
1913 ..203\eee See 
1914 oc 22S 2se eee 


1 Data for 1911 not strictly comparable with earlier years. 


TaBLE 95.— Tobacco: Acreage, production, value, etc., in the United States 1849-1915. 


Norte.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 


eulture. 


Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 


the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 


estimates whenever new census 


data are available. 


Domestic | Imports 


Condition of growing 


Acre- | Aver- | j-lage | ae exporis of) of un- crop. 
age age Produc- | farm Dec, 1 | UBManu- | manufac- 

Year. ee | yield | tion oo price | (000 ached, | Jee a 
omit- | per | omitted).| per i+. | fiscal year, fiscal year en 
ted). | acre. pound | aay beginning beginning suly. ae Sept.| har 

Dee. 1. a pc dtilyad: July 1. Pp : vested. 

Acres. | Lbs Lbs. Pounds. | Pounds. | 
SAG 448.-| 5-8 ee | Sees st DOOD eo. «ate = | dg owcl on veo eee actohe eens 
Pe AOES SSeS ee ae ai Ee Sb Sane See Re PNR aes Sa, ewe Lae 
186028 2 53|.25) eee leat ser. OG EATS Wate 2828 a) es Rn oe ee eee 
ht: ee (eee fe) Pitot 2 Ny bee hh FE S| Wes care Seen pnloon ott | ogee pre ek Rig metic 
1889. 45552 GOS wer OSSD PeBS SOT Wee. oo ee ee cee). per oe 2. 2) ok See 
1899 ate 15801 pol SR: 81) GSb8abisieg 2= 5...) 2adas- =o oyee sep on oe eee eee se ee ee | Las << eee 
1900)... 423. 1,046, 778.0) 814,345) 6.6} 53,661 315, 787, 782, 26, 851, 253) 88.5) 82.9) 77.5) 76.1 
LOOL= 2433-7 1, 039) 738. 0} 818, 953! 7.1) 58, 283/301, 007, 365) 29,428,837; 86.5) 72.1) 78.2) 81.5 
1002.48 ce 1,031) 797.3). $21,824) 7.0| 57,564/368, 184, 084) 34,016,956! 85.6) 81.2} 81.5) 84.1 
1903. 35~. 1,038} 786.3) 815,972 6.8) 55, 515/311, 971, 831| 31, 162,636] 85.1) 82.9) 83.4) 82.3 
JOQ4 AL 806; 819.0) 660, 461) 8.1) 53,383 334, 302, 091, 33, 288,378} 85.3] 83.9) 83.7] 83.6 

| | 

1905 4 se. 776, 815.6) 633,034) 8.5! 53, 519/312, 227, 202! 41,125,970) 87.4) 84.1) 85.1) 85.8 
19065. 458. 796} 857.2} 682,429'  10.0| 68, 233/340, 742, 864| 40,898,807} 86.7| 87.2} 86.2| 84.6 
1907-222 . 22 821} 850.5) 698,126, 10.2} 71, 411/330, £12, 658) 35, 005, 131 81.3} 82.8] 82.5} 84.8 
1908 ese: etc: | 875} 820.2} 718,061; 10.3) 74, 130/287, 900, 946} 43,123,196) 86.6) 85.8} 84.3) 84.1 
SOO = Se sees |: 2, 180} - 804.3) |--949 357) coc see) = sce coon] Soe wees nes | eae tere | Sree or ee 
(a 1,295, 815.3) 1,055,765, 10.1) 106, 600/357, 196,074] 46,853,389} 89.8! 83.4) 80.2 81.3 
19101. 232. 1,366} 807.7 1,103, 415 9.3} 102, 142/355, 327,072) 48, 203,288} 85.3) 78.5) 77.7) 80.2 
IQ Eil entero ta 1,013} 893.7} — 905, 109! 9.4| 85, 210|379, 845, 320) 54,740,380} 72.6) 68.0) 71.1) 80.5 
1910s. Aces | 1,226} 785.5) 962, 855) 10. 8} 104, 063/418, 796, 906] 67,977,118) 87.7; 82.8) 81.1; 81.8 
191Se cae 1,216) 784.3} 953, 734| 12.8] 122, 481/449, 749, 982) 61,174,751) 82.8] 78.3) 74.5) 76.6 
AQUA N= $35.2 1,224; 845.7) 1,034,679 9.8) 101, 411348, 346,091) 45,764,728) 66. 66.5) 71.4, 81.8 
i NS) CEE ey | pee 775.1) 1,060, 587 9. I (96, O41 Pont ee Css lt eeee o2 85.5) 79.7 pond 81.9 


| 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 
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TaBLE 96.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by Siates, 1915. 


a F Farm value 
State. Acreage. Production. maces 
Acres. Pounds. Dollars. 

Now EAM PShitG mew ae oe oS as oe Seep - - Se esos ws: es pases = 100 140, 000 17,000 
J GHTOT a: BA ae ee ey ee e+ ee Oe 100 130, 000 14, 000 
1 SS TSE PORTA Bree on mreie ap esee ete: Mle pict pena bed pae  Remae 7,300 8, 030, 000 1, 164, 000 
(CTT CUNT TL Ree 2 Rene nae tne ey peel geereeney teeta ernest 22, 200 29, 970, 000 5, 095, 000 
Mer (GR Ree Stn na ere ee 2 sn ae an hn Sata set 4, 400 5, 280, 000 502, 000 
LDOTER IARI UIE Saas ene, SE eee eR tert eee a 31, 400 42, 390, 000 3, 900, 000 
Maryland: 2) 22, 000 16, 280, 000 1, 384, 000 
VATE STIEL ES ee ee 192, 500 144, 375, 000 13, 571, 000 
West Virginia 11,300 9, 831, 000 983, 000 
NOTE Carolinas ot orc! | Prete eS gt ee me Sse 320, 000 198, 400, 000 22, 221, 000 
ULL GAl HIS .. 2) dew eee ee eae aes 65, 000 | 37, 700, 000 2, 639, 000 
Sriiitive. Se eee ee eee ae ee ee 1,700 | 1, 496, 000 344, 000 
oh Oe SE LS Rs eae 3,900 | 3,549, 000 816, 000 
TENG oy ieee he dn ae a Da 93, 700 84, 330, 000 | 7, 590, 000 
HGH: oO .eh eee eee eee 13, 500 | 11, 340, 000 | 828, 000 
Mihi) SO mien Fee. RAGE | 7 595, 000 54, 000 
NE cETaiSYETn <2 _ GLEE ei cet tse eee al a clad Me nA 41,000 | 36, 900, 000 | 2, 214, 000 
LIS ICRG 6 sheguacs -oBbap Ec ata e TRUE aeeea ares epee aaa 3, 500 | 3, 150, 000 378, 000 
Mure sea ea Soe ee Sek eo Sheek. 440,000! 356,400,000 | —- 27, 799, 000 
LSTLECPS SE Cpr Sg pects ce eee ea a a th 92, 900 | 69, 675, 000 | 4, 390, 000 
Winkaia. ee ae eee ee See eS SRS SR.. 200 | 100, 000 22, 000 
RSENS oe CSR ee. PEO RPE ere Tt Boe Che ke se: 300 126, 000 | 38, 000 
UTED 25 2 Satie BLS RIS See 0 Set SS a a cr 200 100, 000 27, 000 
LAND TPS ae ee ~ ee Se ee 500 300, 000 51, 000 

THT Ei ee ee cae Serer | 1,368,400 | 1,060,587,000 | 96, 041, 000 
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TABLE 98.—Tobacco: Acreage, production, and farm value, by types and districts, 1914 


and 1915. 
| | A 
verage 
Acreage Yield Production | farm price ee 
(thousands | per acre (thousands | per pound eanidsiot 
Type and district. of acres). | (pounds). | of pounds). eee dollars) 2 
1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 | 1914 | 1915 1914 
I. Cigar TYPEs. | 
Mowe rnpiavid °c cee a ce cen-- =~ arecce 29.7) 27.0) 1,285) 1, 765) 38,270) 47,651) 16.4) 18.3) 6, 290) 8, 721 
irre Vanhles se eee cte cs Sam lone ae oe 4.4) 4.6} 1,200] 1,300) 5,280) 5,980) 9.5) 12.0) 502) 718 
Pennsylvania.....---------- Ee ete 31.4} 33.1] 1,350) 1,450) 42,390) 47,995) 9.2) 7.5) 3,900) 3,600 
He Seed Walleye.|-f2-2... Sess 60.3| 56.4] 900} 960} 54,270] 54,144) 9.0) 9.1) 4,884) 4,927 
(yl as VOUS ee er Boe SB obser oss 41.0| 45.6] 900] 1,180) 26,900} 53,808) 6.0) 7.5) 2,214) 4,036 
Georgia = TN Ojos ee Sees Se ees 5.6] 6.2} 900) 1,000) 5,045; 6,200) 23.0| 28.5) 1,160) 1,765 
Tl. CHEWING, SMOKING, SNUFF, AND 
Exrort TYPEs. 
MNO VICSCLs Sas coh ane tana sone ne = = 244.2) 244.2) 890)  920/217,338 224,664) 9.5)  8.1/20,647/18, 198 
Dark districts of Kentucky and Ten- | 
nessee: 
Paducah district......-..- = Sone2955 93.1| 70.0} 730) 780) 67,963) 54,600} 6.0) 6.1) 4,078) 3,331 
Henderson or stemming district.-.| 93.0) 71. 760| 950} 70,680) 67,925) 6.0} 6.3) 4,240) 4,279 
One-Sucker district . ....-.-------- 38.4) 38.4 780) 960 29, 952) 36, 864 5.5) 5.6) 1,647) 2,064 
Clarksville and Hopkinsville dis- | i 
(EE SE AEE 3 SE oe a ae 118.7} 98.9} 750} 800) 89,025) 79,120} 6.5) 7.5) 5,787} 5,934 
Virginia sun-cured district -......-..-.- | 12.0) 12.0) 850 760) 10, 200} 9,120; 8.0) 6.5) 816) 593 
Mirpinia/ dark Gistriet..0.00---2%'ssee 65.0} 50.0) 840 740, 5A 600) 37,000, 8.0) 7.3) 4,368) 2, 701 
Bright yellow district: 
: ber belt—Virginia and North Caro- 
ere iesetie nina cince = | 255.0! 240.0) 640} 600/163, 200/144, 000) 10.5] 11. 0/17, 136/15, 840 
Newt belt—Eastern North Carolina | | 
and South Carolina. ............ 240.0) 185.0) 620) 710/148, 800)131,350) 10.6) 11.615, 773/15, 237 
Maryland and eastern Ohio export..-. 23.9] 24.9! 760 820) 1 18, 164] 20, 418| 8.5} 8.0) 1,544) 1, 633 
Perigupsbenisiana .........52..2.2-2--- | -3 -7| 420) 400 126 280' 30.0) 35.0 38 98 
Seattonipeeses~ on. -<00 sees eeds ieee. feel] “15s q en) eee 8,384! 13,560). .2...|.:.--- 1,017) 1,212 
} ! | | 
1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
TABLE 99.—Tobacco: Wholesale price per pownd, 1900-1915. 
| | 
Cincinnati, || a | Louisville F Richmond Baltimore 
leaf, plug, pt ae | leaf (Burley, eg Se leaf, ; leaf, ; 
stock, ae oi dark red), Coser smokers, (Maryland), 
common to cat | common 70 rhe common medium to 
Date. good red.! "|| to good. 2 to good.2 fine red. 
= ] I ] ] 
Low. | High. || Low. | High. Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low High. 
1} ] | | 
1 } | 
Cents. | Cents. l Cents. | Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents.| Cents. || Cents.) Cents. 
TONG EEE = 5.00 | 20.60 5.00 | 14.00 5.50 | 14.00 He 1a Wet ss) S| eee oe 5.00 | 10.00 
1901) 35543-¢- 4.50 | 12.00 5.00 | 15.00 5. 50 | 12.50 6.00 | 14.00 }}...---- freoosees 6.00 | 11.00 
OOD: oot se 5.00 | 11.00 4,25 | 14.00 4.50 | 12.00 6300;) 123,50 Nis. 225 Saas 6.00 | 12.00 
90352 = 522.22 4.00 | 12.00 5.00 | 13. 50 5.00 | 13.75 55505 EES 00 ah eee 6.50 | 12.00 
1904... :-. 2. 4.00 | 12.50 || 3.50 | 12.50 || 6.00 | 24.50 4.75 | 12.00 || 6.00 | 12.50 || 6.00} 12.60 
' | 
10hs<: <==: 2: 4.00 | 14.00 |} 5.00 | 14.00 || 5.50 | 14.50 |} 5.75 | 13.00 || 8.00 | 13.00 || 6.00 | 12.00 
$906 2-2222) 22 4.50 | 13.00 5.75 | 15.00 6.25 | 17.00 6. 50 | 12.50 9.00 | 13.00 6.00 | 12.00 
PL ees 6.50 | 17. 50 6.50 | 16.00 6.50 | 14. 50 7.50 | 17.00 9.00 | 13.00 6.50 | 12.00 
190822 -22:--- 8.00 | 20.00 7.50 | 20.00 9.00 | 19.00 9.00 | 18.00 5.00 | 13.25 6.50 | 13.00 
1909 232-2 544¢ 12.00 | 20.00 || 6.00 | 14.00 || 12.00 | 18.50 7.50 | 14.00 || 5.00 | 10.00 || 8.50) 13.00 
WOIOAS. 2 => be 7.00 | 16.75 || 6.00 | 17.50 |} 8.00 | 17.00 || 8.00 | 16.50 |] 5.00 | 10.00 || 8.50 13.00 
$90 52224 5.50 | 14. 50 7.00 | 18.00 6.00 | 12.75 9. 5 15. 50 5.00 | 12.00 8.60 | 13.00 
Lh eS 5.00 | 14.00 8.00 | 16.00 7.00 | 13.00 9.50 | 15.00 6.00 | 12.00 8.50 | 15.00 
Ue ae 5. 50 | 13. 75 || 37.00 |314. 00 7.00 | 16.60 8.50 | 15.60 6.00 | 16.00 8.50 | 15.00 
a ae 5. 50 | 14.00 || 27.0 | 14.00 9.00 | 16.60 7.50 | 16.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.60 | 15.00 


i Common to fine red, 1900 and 1901. 
3 Commion to good, February to November, inclusive. 


i 


2 Brights, smokers, common to fine. 
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TaBLeE 99.—Tobacco: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915—Continued. 
Ciacinnati gees Louisville, | F Richmond Baltimore 
leaf, plug, } Ree er are leaf (Burley, jeer She | leaf, : leaf, ; 
‘stock 5 caisiaiaied dark.red), i See smokers, | (Maryland), 
common to | alisir common | ‘to fine | common || medium to 
Daie. good red. 9 togood. | - || ¢o good. fine red. 
i | 
Low. | High. } Low. High. || Low. | High. ! Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. 
= esis | | Cees Sea 
1915. ! 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents. Cents. || Cents.) Cents. || Cents. | Cents. Cents. Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
January ..... 6.00 | 13.00 | 14.00 | 12.50 9.00 | 14.00 || 6.00 | 13.00 7.00 30.00 | 8.00 13. 00 
February..--.} 6.00 | 13.00 || 5.00 | 12.50 9.00 | 14.00 || 6.00 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
March... -.- -- 6.00 | 13.00 |} 5.00 | 12.00 9.00 | 14.00 || 6.00 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
Apr 5: = 6.00 | 13.00 || 5.50 12. 25 8.00 | 14.00 || 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00} 13.00 
Mayo. ts-: 6.00 | 13.00 |) 5.50 | 11.50 8.00 | 14.00 || 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 |} 13.00 
JUNG . Sesto t 6.00 | 13.00 || 5.50 | 10. 50 8.00 | 14.00 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 13.00 
Faly eee 6.00 | 13.00'||°..-..-}:--.--- | 10.00 | 15.00 || 6.00 | 12.00 |} 7.00 | 20.00 |} 8.00 | 14.00 
August....-- 6.00 | 13.00 |]-..---- es ee 10.00 | 15.00 6.00 | 12.00 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 14.00 
September...| 5.00 | 13.00 ||......- asl 10.00 })15.00¢])....-t]oncnn.e 7.00 | 20.00 |} 8.00} 14.00 
October. .... 5.00 | 13300: |l-2--e:2 se oh 2 40:00 |: 15.00: ||. == 4-22|- 2232 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 14.00 
November.-| 5.00 | 13.00 ||16.00j 6.00 || 10.00 | 15.00 || 27.00 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 9.00} 14.00 
December...} 5.00 | 13.00 | 25.50 10.00 |} 10.00 | 15.00 | 27.50 | 13.00 7.00 | 20.00 9.00 | 14.00 
Year..| 5.00] 13.00 | 4.00 | 12.50 | 8.00 | 15.00 | 7.50 | 13. 00 | 7.00 | 20.00 8.00 | 14.00 
No grade specified. 2 Common to good, February to November, inclusive. 


TasBLe 100.— Tobacco (unmanufactured): International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[Tobacco comprises leaf, stems, strippings, and tombac, but not snuff. See ‘‘General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
f 
Country. 1912 1913 | a A) ). Country. 
| 
Seas aes 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Adoni. <22--2.2525 8, 825 cS yc til [a iene Netherlands... ----- 
i ee a ee 14, A45..|. 271A AAS oo ce aoa | Paraguay 22-=22-t 
Austria-Hungary... 26, 281 19 DA%6| =< 2b ase || oPersia. #2 2 25 .=22222 
Brigde les | i sé 54, 466 64, 788 59,481 || Philippine Islands... 
British India...--.-- 32,256 | 35,843 23-349 1|| Russia. --. ---tede ss 
Bulgaria. ..-...---- S01 f 235i Bales - oe See Santo Domingo. ..- 
Céylontere’s _ 32°. #4821, 24,4824 2-25. 2 |] Turkey 4.-..-.--.=- 
Capa. fo. s-- 42,983 30, 669 36, 868 || United States. ....- 
Dutch East Indies..| 189,551 | 193,632 |-----.-.-- || Other countries... - 
Greece! <2... Bot | 24,238 DIRIGO soe oe 
Mexico: .s2=.% .|: C3ihe- cigar 1187 6 i |e ete } Motalv-- -25=| 
IMPORTS. 
a a a ee ee eee ee eee 
Adee! 3 eee ons = 12, 734 pe eee Thaly . 2: 25-5: -- 2255 
Argentina. ..-..-..- 18, 787 17,917 2, 221 Netherlands Be aes 
Australia... .2:---: 15,036 UR 2 gees eee NODW2Ye -=-=-5e = 
Austria-Hungary...; 49,183 AS AT4ot. =. Soe Portugales.2: -. 83 
Belgium.....-------| 25,989 PASTY eee ee ee Southern Nigeria... 
British India......- 6, 346 7,048 5,914 Palin soe =e ae 
Ganads. =: 3. .22<>:- 20, 355 21,958 16,934 || Sweden..--.-------- 
Chmasl 2.5... 2 19, 057 21,545 15,781 || Switzerland--.-.-..-- 
Denmark..... Z 10, 211 10,407 |-2--2252-- United Kingdom... 
Mipy pce oe a | 19,549] 19,613 17,077 || United States...... 
Bmiand oe =< 22S ; 10,294 9, 450)}-2--=-2=-= Other countries - . .- 
aeranCor 22* 3. eee 70, 869 ‘aE s1 Oy eee Se | 
Germany....------- 178, 44S |) ASQ s7 Fi) -2- He ae Total.... 


1 Year beginning Apr. 1. 
2 Year preceding. 


3 Year beginning Mar. 21. 
4 Year beginning Mar. 14. Data for 1910. 
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Taste 101.—Flax: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


[000 omitted.] 
| Area. Production. 
| 
| | 
Country. | Seed. Fiber. 
1912 | 1913 1914 . 
| 1912 1913 1914 1912 | 1913 | 1914 
| } | | | | } 
NORTH AMERICA. | 
cres. | Acres. Acres. Bushels.|Bushels..Bushels.| Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
United States..... 2,851 | 2,201} 1,645 SASL EOD le aro RR, RS Ee eee ae Peeesieiae 
Canada: 
Quebec......-.- 1 1] 1 9 9 3] ee Bee Ae Be See ee tn 
Sinbgarie.. 22-2. 9 ‘i 5 143 164 S415... 5:2. 2. |... 23s 
Manitoba... -- 100 54 40 | 1,252 632 Se iee. Cie |) tebenwerlesee 
Saskatchewan.| 1,780 | 1,386 958 | 23,033 | 15,579 Osh eens oo |= 4. sea eS pee 
Alberta: =.= -- 132 105 80 1,693 | 1,155 HGS) 2d Sie ee + ee ee eee 

TotalCanada| 2,022| 1,553 | 1,084 | 26,130 | 17,539] 7,175 |....-...---- Ewes Sree: 
> eae (1) (Q) () 150 150 fatacsle sale | a 

Cn ae ee a ae! apnea baterades ol aie | ol See 2 

SOUTH AMERICA. | SPR SE 4 aS er 7 ; 
ASPORLANS: — = = <=. 4,397 99,534 | 43,305 39,171 |....--------]------------|---+------ 
Uruguay ..-.---.-- 128 879 | 1,302 775-5 ESE aie SiN SH (ey Bs Cees (oe 

Patal-i>..- 21 Apa te score ee eS: SAE Se 

EUROPE. 

| 
Austria-Hungary: 
AMSEIAL 22 =: = (*) 48, 976 | () 
Hungary 
proper......- (C) 15,000 — @) 
Croatia-Slavo- 
ines & TA (1) 7,000| (2) 
Bosnia-Herze- | 
govina......- () 1,000! () 

Total Aus- 

Prin Hiunpary|-2-c2--|-2-=----|--2-----| <874)).. 80L-)-----<-- 71, 976 | @) 

Pei ee (@) 39, 437 (2) 
Benet. @) (4) @) 
Lo il 336 48, 437 23,370 
ao: ee an 323 5, 732 5,070 
Netherlands...-..-- 212 16, 606 10, 811 
Roumania.....-.... 165 4,759 2,137 
ae 

ussia proper - (0) ie | Ee = So Ee ee) Sees 5 

ibn ioe 69 ip | Se ee SRR ee Sees eee 
EL | bean. 5 Select a pita 
sn 2 1,703, 209 |21, 152,349 
() () (*) 
(*‘) ~ 418 (1) 
(@) 28,341 18, 202 
io eee ECT at | Ree 


1 No official statistics. 


2 Includes 27 governments only. 


3 Not including Bulgaria and Serbia. 
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TaBLE 101.—Flax: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914—Con. 


Area. Production. 
Country. Seed. Fiber. 
1912 1913 1914 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
ASTA. 

Tndia: Acres. | Acres. | Acres. |Bushels.\Bushels.|Bushels.|. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. 
iBritishis-ce ce 5, 038 4,125 | 3,031 | 25,592") 21, 544 | 15, 440702. 2 |e ee ee 
Native States... 436 433 () () @) CU) 3 |ae3e Fu ce Se ee ee eee 

Total. ..<- = 5,474 | 4,558 | 3,031 | 25,592 | 21,544 | 15,440 |.......... wld) 2 eels eee 

Russia: a rs 

Central Asia (4 
governments) 89 117 190 358 575 [8 @). 9 bt -- ac! 22 | ee ee 


Siberia (4 gov- 


ernments)... 137 176 110 779 | 1,094 @): > [Biel Lk See ee ee 
Transcaucasia a 

(1 govern- 
ment) Seeeses 16 30 (4) 93 258 GQ) |aede besiege es eee ee eee 
Total Russia, 

Asiatic. .... 242 323 300 ' 2h, 230) WET, 827.250 2.2 ok [--s-> srs [a 
Total: =<, 5, 716 | 4,881 | 3,33} 26,822 | 23,470 |-... 222. |5-5--22. o-oo ee | Lf: BIA. 
AFRICA. ea a. 

Algeria...<.-2---+-¢ 1 (4) (9 13 15 () ey (1) (Sy 

Grandtotalss|es: ese | renee mea Ae 130; 291;-|131; 327) |esaeee | 1, 429, 967 | 1,918,915 PRA Bos% 


1 No official statistics. 


TABLE 102.—Flazx (seed and fiber): Total production of countries named in Table 101 
1896-1914. 


Production. Production. 
Year. ana ae Year. 
Seed. Fiber. Seed. Fiber. 
Bushels. Pounds. Bushels. Pounds. 

TRS fee ee ao le 825.684, OOO TE te 71451205, 000! 906)... & Seno. = doen 88,165,000 | 1,871, 723,000 
TRG RES. 2 MES Fe 57,596,000 | 1, 498,054,000 || 1907.......-...------ 102,960,000 | 2,042,390, 000 
TDS eras Bh a is ape Se 72,938,000 | 1,780,693, 000 |} 1908........-....-.-- 100, 850,000 | 1,907,591, 000 
TS hes pate sa pe ll 66,348,000 | 1,138, 763, 000 || 1909. ........--.-.---- 100, 820,000 | 1,384,524,000 © 
tt (ee ae See eee ee 62; 43200018), 2, 3151931) (OOO!) 1G1Q Set ee. tee 85. 253, 000 913, 112, 000 
fad = Be es nee Tes 4 72-31-4000) “3.050 5260. O00) || TOUTS ees oon eae 101,339,000 | 1,011,350,000 
1902 F=ses theo s oot 83, 891,000 | 1,564,840, 000 || 1912..........-.----- 130,291,000 | 1,429,967, 000 
NODS See hoceichanaer 110; 455, 000')| --1,, 492383, 000)}/ 1913 25 cc. 2-222 ae 131,327,000 | 1,918,915, 000 
1904s 52. Soe ee 107, 743, 000 E517, 9224000) |[UEOI4 «= Sas 2 oc Ses eine | seine ee ae eee eae 
MOOS Sanction cciee cette 100, 458, 000 1, 494, 229, 000 
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- FLAX—Continued. 


TaBLeE 103.—Flazseed: Acreage, production, value, etc., in the United States, 1849-1915. 


Nore.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of acres are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 


Average Condition of growing crop. 
Average Tice Farm value | 
’ Year. | Acreage. | yield per} Production. fe De Ae L | When 
pink bushel July 1. | Aug.1.| Sept. 1. | hhar- 
Dee. 1. | vested. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Piet Oe ies eer Bees 
1859. - oe 
1869... 3 
hot anes| Ee oeooae an Bee 
1889...| 1,319,000 7.8 | 10,250,000 Woe cee Rals one hate 
1899...) 2,111,000 9.5} 19,979,000 ee eee 
1902...| 3,740,000 7.8 | 29,285,000 105.0} 30,815,000 |_....... pa TED. ERE A Al. ae eee 
1903...| 3,233,000 8.4 | 27,301,000 81.7| 22,292,000| 86.2| 80.3| 80.5 74.0 
1904...| 2,264,000 10.3 23, 401, 000 99.3 23, 229, 000 86.6 78.9 85.8 87.0 
1905.-.-| 2,535,000 11.2 28, 478, 000 84.4 24, 049, 000 92.7 96.7 94.2 91.5 
1906..-} 2,506,000 10.2 25, 576, 000 101.3 25, 899, 000 93.2 92.2 89.0 87.4 
1907. ..|. 2, 864,000 9.0 25, 851, 000 95.6 24, 713, 000 91.2 91.9 85.4 78.0 
1908..-| 2,679,000 9.6 25, 805, 000 118.4 30, 577, 000 92.5 86.1 82.5 81.2 
1909..-| 2,742,000 9.4 PT OR TAL De Be setae oe) Pree Sane as See! einen ed Paneer ed Deere Rei [anaes 
1909...| 2,083,000 9.4 19, 513, 000 152.9 | 29,795,000 95.1 92.7 88.9 84.9 
19101..| 2,467,000 5.2 12,718,000 231.7 | 29,472,000} 65.0] 51.7] 48.3 47.2 
1911...| 2,757,000 7.0 19, 370, 000 182.1 35, 272, 000 80.9 71.0 68.4 69.6 
1912...| 2) 851,000 9.8| 28,073,000 114.7} 32,202,000] 88.9] 987.5| 86.3 83.8 
1913...| 2,291,000 7.8 17, 853, 000 119.9 21, 399, 000 82.0 77.4 74.9 74.7 
1914..-.| 1,645,000 8.4 13, 749, 000 126.0 17,318,000 | 90.5 82.1 72.9 77.4 
1915...| 1,367,000 10.1 13, 845, 000 173.9 24,080,000 | 88.5 91.2 87.6 84.5 


1 Figures adjusted to census basis. 


TaBLE 104.—Flazseed: Acreage, production, and total farm value, by States, 1915. 


Average 
Average 2 Farm 
< Produc- | farm price 

State. SCRE SaT REY ten: per boshol |! veers 

; Dee. 1. rh 

Acres Bushels Bushels. Cents Dollars 
, 000 13.5 94, 180 169, 000 
300, 000 10.5 | 3,150,000 176 5, 544, 000 
18, 000 9.0 162, 000 150 243, 000 
6,000 8.0 48, 000 135 65, 000 
660, 000 9.9 | 6,534,000 178 11, 631, 000 
SU 20) © Se ee 150, 000 11.0] 1,650,000 167 2,756, 000 
LUN TP CLE tee Be etee ee = Sade mene 7,000 11.0 77, 000 147 113, 000 
PUES Sieg 3 eS a 36, 000 5.7 205, 000 145 297, 000 
WAG inns oe ee foo aia cs ease sees bc 180, 000 10.5 | 1,890,000 170 3, 213, 000 
EDIE 2. ae oe re as Se 2,000 13.0 26, 145 38, 000 
(ATU Cy Sol a Se ee a ee ee 1,000 9.4 9,000 120 11, 000 
Minitedistates.< = 2) 0 J... ssebis cee 1, 367, 000 10.1 | 13,845,000 173.9 | 24,080, 000 


17369°—yYBK 1915——31 
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FLAX—Continued. 


TaBLE 105.—Flaxseed: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by 


tates. 


Z Farm price per bushel 
Yield per acre (bushels). (cents). 
rans | as 
3 3 
5S 5a 
or or 
Pal © bs pea 2 1Sr sto) St] ce isibes thse), Sl cde 
ott a a a a oa a a a o a jo & a oa o a 
: a) ec cc re ond | nm ma rc re mims nm ri nm rc 
WHS osa= 528 /13. dia ie 16. O14. 5/10. 0/12. 0/12. 5)14. 0)13. 5)13.5} 141) 185) 127) 123) 125 
Minn => 3222. 9. 7|11. 0/10. 5}10. 6,10. 0} 7.5) 8.0)10. 2] 9.0) 9.3/10.5} 143) 182) 120) 123) 128) 
Towa. ---::- 10.311. 4/11. 5/10. 9 9.8}12.2) 8.0)11.5) 9.4) 9.5] 9.0) 135) 185) 124) 123) 120 
sence ee 7.1| 7.3/10.0} 7.0) 8.1] 8.4] 3.0} 6.0] 5.0) 8.0) 8.0) 126) 190) 110) 115) 104 
N. Dak: :<- <8 9.9] 8.0} 9.0) 9.3) 3.6] 7.6) 9.7] 7.2) 8.3] 9.9) 143) 184) 114; 121) 128) 
S. Dak 8. 5}10. 5)10. 0)10. 7) 9.4} 5.0) 5.3] 8.6) 7.2) 7.5)11.0) 139) 178) 113) 120) 123 
8.6 8.5)11.0 11.0} 8.5} 8.0) 5.0) 9.5) 6.0) 7.0)11.0) 134) 185; 128) 110) 119 
6.7 8.2110. 0 6.5} 7.0) 8.2) 3.0} 6.0) 6.0} 6.0} 5.7) 131) 190) 130) 116] 125, 
. 3)12. 0)13. 0}11. 5,12. 0} 7.0} 7.7/12.0] 9.0} 8.0)10.5) 138) 180} 112) 115} 120 
a wow aces] LO. O}- Lo 41220) 9. 97. 0130) se—. sic oe). ba) aso os| bee 
Be! ene ee ----| 7.0) 7.0] 8.0) 5.0) 8.0] 9.4) 144) 180) 125) 115; 100 
10.2} 9.0) 9.6) 9.4] 5.2) 7.0) 9.8) 7.8 8.4)10.1 141.6 182.1 114.7/19.9 ee 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 


1910-1914. 


an 
= 
a 
al 


5-year average, 


180/18. 84/24. 30 
176}13. 40|18. 48 
150)15. 77/13. 50 
135] 8. 80\10. 80 
178) 10. 57|17. 62 


167| 9.69/18. 37 
147)10. 87/16. 17 


173. 941. 18)17.62 


TasLe 106.—Flazseed: Farm price per bushel, on first of each month, by geographical 


divisions, 1914 and 1915. 


Soret Central 
: tates east 0 
United States. Mississippi 
Month. River. 
1915 1914 1915 1914 
/ Cents. | Cents. | Cents. | Cents. 
JANWABYS <= 2 soe ene cae ios 134.8 124.2 135.0 141.0 
As} 0)? cs oe ne A ae 163-40(° 127.8} 140:0)} x22 
March ooo cae ceccea 2. eects 157.9 132.5 130.0 149.0 
Aprils circ sie Gpc ooorsi oe ates sean 167.:7-|0132-8 ones Se=: 140.0 
Mage a sia Be ees ee 169.6 | 134.7] 150.0] 129.0 
PUBS E Ss . S<  . e  e 169.5 136.8 130.0 148.0 
UUVee ees a= cee ee aos och oe ee 152.5 | 136.0} 155:0 | 141.0 
PNUSTISD os cite) ee oe 2 ee eee ee 144.6 5 yi eee 148.0 
NOPtEMI DEL. 2-225 s <2 --s5t cones 143.5} 139.3] 100.0] 135.0 
OCIOBER?: =: 2-..cee eee tee eee 148.1 127.4 125.0 141.0 
INGVeRIDER 2. 25. Soa sce ee tae ata 162.9 1H RA eer ees 121.0 
Pecemper: —*: 622. 2. css ae eee 173.9 | 126.0} 180.0 | 125.0 


North Central 
States west of 
Mississippi 
River. 
1915 1914 
Cents. | Cents 
136.8 | 125.5 
161.6 | 128.5 
160.0 | 133.7 
167.3 | 135.2 
169.7} 133.3 
168.7 | 136.2 
153.8] 139.5 
145.1 | 150.9 
145.6 | 144.2 
148.3 } 129.2 
163.9 | 118.7 
174.6 | 127.3 


Far Western 
States. 

1915 1914 

Cents. | Cents. 

125.0 119.0 
175.0 125.0 
148.0 127.0 
170.0 123.0 
170.0 140.0 
175.0 139.0 
146.0 122.0 
142.0 150.0 
135.0 120.0 
148.0 120.0 
158.0, ieee 
169.5 119.9 


a 
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FLAX—Continued. 
TaBLE 107.—Flaxseed: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 
Cincinnati. Minneapolis. Milwaukee. Duluth, 
No. 1 North- 
Date. western, 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High. Low. | High. 
Low. | High. 
SEN 
Ms Ses = SAA eh eee owen benJs $1.00 | $1.45 |} $1.32 | $1.86 $1.30 | $1.86 $1. 28% | $1.87 
1.20 1.50 1.38 1.90 1.30 1.88 1.33 1.88 
1.25 1.40 1.13 1.80 1.18 1.80 1.15} 1.78 
1.00 1.30 . 89 1.24 -94 1.24 .92 1.20 
1.00 1.00 -97 1, 28 1.06 1.28 1.013 1, 28 
1.10 1.10 92 1.47 -98 1.47 - 964 1.50 
1.10 1.12 1.03 1.25 1.05 1525 1.094 1.25 
1,12 1,12 96 1.364 1.07 1.34 1.063 1.414 
de12 1.25 1.064 1.514 1,12 1.47 1, 122 1, 49% 
1, 25 1325 1.29 | 1.99 1.35 2. 09 1.363 2.043 
5 2.754] 1.75 2. 84 1.914 | 2.75 1.89 2. 84 
2. 50 2.75 1.93 2.744 1.92 2.70 1.93 2.70 
1,50 2.80 1,28 2. 20 1, 243 2.39 1.22 2.53 
e501) Are0 HN .b ae alee oo 2 1.253 | 1.544 | 1.2298] 1.533 
1.40 1.50 1.28 1.88 1.30 1.93 1, 282 1.93 
Saat BL GR eqn Gene A353 Se] ei eee ee 1.594 | 1.944 1.513 1.98 1.613 1.93 
SS RSA <a Seas iar (RR 7s Oe 1.80% | 1.923 || 1.81 | 1.873 || 1.83] Lola 
1.80 1. 80 1. 80 2. 084 1.81 2.05 1. 844 2. 09 
UB AS 1.80 1.85 1.974 1.85 1.95 1. 864 1. 984 
T7ONPeedNToallea1eS7- |W) 22 00e Il 187 s98k ll) 19k 2. 024 
1.70} 1.70|/ 1.683] 1.86 |] 1.682] 1.84 |} 1.703] 1.854 
1.70 1.70 1, 52 1, 754 1.524 1.734 1.53 1. 764 
2225 ES SBAs SOR ase Se Sere perso eee 1.60 1.743 1.60 1.724 1. 584 1.69 
LS Rs OS Tae ies ES 1.614 | 1.873 || 1.612 | 1.843 |] 1.62 1, 824 
(Chai IG), See aees Sees ASERee eee anaes a ee 1.77 1.914 1.77 il Ord 1.76 1.904 
OG Tighe eee 3 See S Seaeee ns eee ae 1.824 | 2.093 1.824 | 2.07 1. 874 2. 124 
STIRS TE ta i ces eae te wraie ie cin ||== sere’ wcllioicin. #05 1.98% | 2.21 1.97 2.18 2. 00} 2. 204 
VCS es eee 1.70 1. 80 1. 524 | 2. 21 1.514 2.18 1.53 2. 204 
RICE. 
TaBLE 108.—Rice: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 
[Expressed in terms of cleaned rice.] 
Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 | 1914 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Pounds. Pounds Pounds. 
United States: 723, 000 827,000} 694,000] 695,944,000} 715,111,000] 656,917,000 
ech 9, 000 2) @ 25, 820, 000 (2) 2 
POTLORMCO ts... <2cic can = 16, 000 (@) 2) 4, 298, 000 @) @) 
Central America: 
Guatemala......-.-- (?) 3) (2) 3, 650, 000 3, 501, 000 (2) 
Salvador.....-..--- (2) 2 27,000 (2) 2) 12, 344, 000 
Costa Rica s.cc<.-% 26 37,000 3} 7,000 os a) (?) 
MASI CO Sete ccctcievaweis wine @) 2 41,000 2) 2) 33, 921, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
(0 ae 420, 000 (2) (?) (2) 2) 2) 
Brazil: Sao Paulo. ...-.. 224’ 000 (2) (2) 137,323,000 | 109,625,000] 116, 416, 000 
British Guiana. .-...-..- 38, 000 44,000 36, 000 (@) 2) 2) 
Dutch Guiana... ....-- @) 2) (2) 5, 683, 000 5, 463, 000 ace. 
Tes 52 i do, EN. 138, 000 138, 000 (2) 114) 313,000 | 108, 869, 000 (2) 


1 Census of 1909. 


2 No official statistics. 


3 Census of 1910. 


4 Census of 1908. 
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TaBLE 108.— Rice: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914—Contd. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
EUROPE. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Buleariae.. oe eeeees, 7,000 7, 000 () 4, 848, 000 5, 656, 000 () 
IETAN COE owes see eal 1,000 (4) (1) 1, 257, 000 (@) 
Ting 7. eee ans eee 360, 000 362,000 | 361,000] 598,100,000 | 739,221,000} 741,263,000 
Russia (North Cauca- 
SUS) 3,000 1, 000 (4) 1, 534, 000 564, 000 (1) 
Spain She. . aoeb ee 95, 000 96, 000 97,000 | 332,358,000 | 303,310,000 | 336,925, 000 
ASIA. 
India: 
British 2...........| 71,623,000 | 75,425,000 |76, 181,000 |63, 805, 168,000 |64, 490, 272, 000 |62, 638, 912, 000 
Native States...... 2,478, 000 1 Ga ! Q@) : 
Caylon aise cee. 801, 000 672,000] 865,000} 457,483,000 | 356,191,000 | 3290,819, 000 
Federated Malay States 126, 000 124, 000 ie 73, 476, 000 87, 321, 000 (@) 
Japanese Empire: 
Japanteus.. esas 7,360,000 | 7,425,000 | 7,434,000 |15, 777,677,000 |15, 787, 969, 000 |17, 827,240, 000 
Chosen (Korea)....| 2,404,000 1 1 2,817, 355,000 | 3,050, 798,000 | 3,678, 878, 000 
Formosa........--- 1,189,000 | 1,221,000 1) 1,271,265, 000 | 1,610, 461, 000 (1) 
Java and Madura #..... 5, 860,000 | 6,309,000 1 7, 187,270,000 | 7,951,049, 000 Q) 
Philippine Islands. . . .. 2,666,000 | 2,820,000 | 3,076,000 | 717,441,000 | 1,512,299, 000 | 1,403, 516, 000 
Russia, Asiatic: : 
Transcaucasia and : 
Turkestan......- 491, 000 666, 000 () 276,938,000 | 512,383, 000 0 
Straits Settlements... -.. 92,000 @) (@) @) @) : 
AFRICA. 
PP yD Line ee ota= we epeett 235, 000 252,000 37,000 438, 257, 000 505, 118, 000 81,229, 000 
Nyasaland.....-....--- (1) (1) (1) 5 17846,000 | 53,385,000 (4) 
OCEANIA. 
PATIStTalio we es ee ae (1) (8) () ie 75, 000 (1) 
Ty Coe ie ee a bas 11,000 14,000 () (A (1) (1) 


1 No official statistics. 

2 Excludes feudatory States. 

3 Excluding production for Matara in southern province, which in 1913 amounted to 55,483,000 pounds, 
4 Excludes Soerakarta, Djokjakarta, and private lands. 

5 Crops grown by natives only. 

6 Less than 500 acres. 


TABLE 109.—Rice (cleaned): Total production in principal countries for which estimates 
are available, 1900-1913. 


[The figures below include the principal countries for which estimates are available. The totals shown 
are merely approximate, China and Krench Indo-China are not included below. Three Provinces of 
China in 1910 produced 47,204,000,000 pounds of rice. The totals below may represent at least two-thirds 
of the total world production of rice.] 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
NO002 2235522 100, 400, 000, 000 102, 400,000,000 |} 1910.....-..-.-- 126, 100, 000, 000 
1901 94, 400, 000, 000 105, 800,000,000 |) 1911......---.- 102, 100, 000, 000 
101, 600, 000, 000 100,300, 000,000 |} 1912........-.- 97, 300, 000, 000 
101, 800, 000, 000 102, 900, 000, 000 |} 1913.......-..-- 100, 700, 000, 000 
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TasBLeE 110.—Rice: Acreage, production, value, etc., in the United States, 1904-1915. 


Average Condition of growing crop. 
Average . ice Farm value 
Year. | Acreage. | yield per| Production. os Dee 1 | When 
a bushe July 1.| Aug.1.|Sept.1.} har- 
Dec. 1 vested. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars. Per ct. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
662, 000 31.9 21, 096, 000 65.8 13, 892, 000 88.2 90. 2 89.7 87.3 
482, 000 28.2 | 13,607,000 95.2} 12,956,000] 88.0] 92.9] 92.2 89.3 
575, 000 31.1 17, 855, 000 90.3 16, 121, 000 82.9 83.1 86.8 87.2 
627, 000 29.9 | 18,738,000 $5.8] 16,081,000} 88.7] 88.6 37.0 88.7 
655, 000 33.4. | 21,890,000 81.2] 17,771,000] 92.9] 94.1] 93.5 87.7 
720, 000 33.8 24, 368, 000 79.4 1973410 O00" [2a eon eo sn ease owen 
610,000 85.8 | 21,839,000 79.6 | 17,383,000] 90.7| 84.5] 84.7 81.2 
723,000 | . 33.9| 24,510,000 67.8 |  16,624,000| 86.3] 87.6] 88.8 88.1 
696, 000 32,9 | 22,934,000 79.7} 18,274,000] 87.7| 88.3] 87.2 85.4 
723, 000 34.7 25, 054, 000 93.5 23, 423, 000 86.3 86.3 88.8 89.2 
$27,000 31.1 | 25,744,000 85.8 | 22,090,000] 88.4] 88.7] 88.0 80.3 
694, 000 34.1 | 23,649,000 92.4] 21,849,000] 86.5] 87.6] 88.9 88.0 
803, 000 36.1 28, 947, 000 90.6 26, 212, 000 90.5 90.0 | 82.3 80.9 
TABLE 111.—Rice: Acreage, production, and farm value, by States, 1915. 
Average 
Average " 3 Farm 
State. Acreage. yield per Ergaue par Deal value 
acre. Dee. 1 
Dec. 1. 
i 
; Acres Bushels. Bushels. Cents. Dollars 
North Carolina. ......---: Pn eee ae 200 21.0 4,000 85 3,000 
Rani @aralinaee 4022's. ee. 3,7 24.3 90, 000 90 81, 000 
Georgia 900 29.3 20, 000 88 23, 000 
i 500 25.0 12,000 75 9, 000 
200 50.0 10, 000 100 10, 090 
300 25.0 8,000 75 6, 000 
1, 300 25.0 45, 000 88 40, 000 
401, 000 34.2 | 13,714,000 90 12,343, 000 
260, 000 30.5 | 7,930,000 89 7, 058, 000 
100, 000 48.4 | 4,840,000 95 4, 598, 000 
34, 000 66.7 | 2,268,000 90 2,041, 000 
802, 600 36.1 28, 947, 000 90.6 | 26,212,000 


TABLE 112.—Rice: Yield per acre, price per bushel Dec. 1, and value per acre, by States. 


2 Value 
Yield per acre (bushels). Farm Laan. bushel per acre 
SES (dollars).1 
Dee | ' aT] lo 
[~h=} iD ; 
State. 2a Drs |x 
os" | an on 
2 2 eS 
Palsis(2is|elialsl2isieibsialsis|=s1 3/22 2 
SH S/S SlSl/SIS/Sl(SlS\SEMS/S/S/S/5/ 2°] 5 
Mee... ls SS Ra eee 76| 90| 80| 75| 85|20.15|17.85 
i a ae 23. 7|22. 0|27. 0/24. 0/25. 6|21..0|11. 7/25. 0/30. 0 26.0|24. 3 75, 93) 90} 92] 90/19. 74|21.87 
eee 8, 27. 4|23. 0/34. 0/25. 0/23. 9122. 0/26. 8130. 0/32. 0128. 0129.3 77; 90| 83| 89| 88/93. 12/25. 78 
= aa 26. 1/35. 0/30. 0/25. 025. 0/21. 0/25. 0/25. 0125.0 25. 0.25.0 75| 90| 60| 70| 75\17.77|18.75 
ia aM Ye" gee [ty pe, lb ots 100... 50-00 
35. 0/25. 020. 0/30. 0/22. 0/28. 025.0 70, 90| 60] 70| 75/18. 26/18. 75 
30. 0/30. 0/36. 0/35. 0|28.0 30.0'25. 0 77| 90| 70| 85| 88/25.06|22. 00 
33. 8/34. 4131. 5/33. 5129. 0.32. 134.2 79| 93| 84! 93] 90126. 66/30. 78 
34. 0/33.0 34.3 35.532. 0.33.8 30.5 80| 94] 86) 92| 8928.37/27.14 
40.0|40.0/39.037.5136.039.8 48. 4 82, 94| 90| 90] 95132. 69/45. 98 
---|83-0/40..0 50. 0/48. 0 53.3 66.7 75, 91) 100] 100] 90139. 65160. 03 
&3. 8/3. 9982 934 7/31. 134 1/36. 1184 679 7,93. 5185. 8 92. 4/906 27. 97/32. 66 


1 Based upon farm price Dec. 1. 
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TABLE 113.—Rice: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 
New York. Cincinnati. Lake Charles. || New Orleans. Houston. 
Domestic A Honduras Head rice 
Date. (good). Prime. Rough. cleaned. cleaned.” 
Low. | High. |; Low. | High. ||} Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. ||Dollars.|Dollars.|| Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. 
TOO FSS oF Sa 43 5 54 (ike oes ~\ ee sese- 32 Sf Soom east leet aamrea 
BOOT ES. 2 ees. Je 43 5 54 64 1.70 3.50 13 6 3 i) 
cee Eis eee: 5h 54 64 || 1.75| 3.40 a 63 3h 53 
i ih Caren ays ere 5k | 43 5a || 1.50] 3.60 14 6} 4 6 
TOOK... > kOe. ae | 38 4h 33 54 || 1.00] 3.00 Te) | tee ee aks 
1005. eee RST 33 4h 3 54 |] 1.00] 3.85 1 53 3 5 
1906.2 ==. 8h ees 44 5k 4h 54 || 2.00] 3.85 1k 6 3 53 
1907 202 be 5 6 4% 6 1.75 4.10 14 64 4 63 
1908222 SESE 5 64 5s 8 1.75 4.33 1} 7k Fh ef 
gg. A BE | 43 55 4h 8 1.50| 3.75 13 6} 4 
1910.- cock! Las eee 5k 43 54 || 1.55 | 3.25 14 6s 3 53 
a KE) fe Ue SE 2 ges Sea 32 43 44 54 2.75 3.50 14 5g 23 4 
VOR2S. Seat aha aS | 44 54 4h 64 2.00 3.70 2 6 4 5 
1915 oe hae 5] 54 6t || 2.00| 3.82]| 1.15 7 4 6 
[QUA Aas 43 5g 53 64 1.40} 4.55 1} 68 3 53 
} { 
1915. 
January.......---- 5 5h 53 64 || 2.85] 4.10 21 5h 4h 43 
February. ....-.-... 54 54 52 64 3.00 | 4.50 24 52 44 42 
March. 284 254 5h 6 63 || 3.00] 4.614 23 53 4h 43 
April... aa onal 1 5h 6 5S | anit ence 24 5 4h 4g 
May... =See 54 54 6 i, | Cee] Beseermcs 5 5 48 Ay 
ari goa ae ae 5k 5} 6 | eae ee 2 = 3 53 43 5 
Splige 1 eae. . bt 5h 6 re eee 2 ie ieee 3 53 4g 5} 
Anreust)... 2... 5 5h 5h 64 || 3.05 | 3.47 1 5 43 53 
September.....--- 4h 5h 5 6 2.90 | 3.63 2 4 43 54 
October.......-..- 4h 5k 5 6 2.80 | 3.35 2 5 43 5k 
November........ 5 5h 5 52 || 3.17 | 3.65 2 5k 43 5s 
December......-.-- 5 54 5t 5¢ 3.00 | 3.65 | 2 54 43 5 
ear cee =. 43 53 5 64 2.80 | 4.613 2 52 4h 52 


1 Per barrel of 162 pounds. 


2 Mar. 15 the grade was changed to fancy head. 


Price of fancy head, Mar. 15 to 31, was 51-53. 
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RICE—Continued. 
TaBLeE 114.—Rice: International trade, calenaar years 1912-1914. 


[Mostly cleaned rice. Underrice is included paddy, unhulled, rough, cleaned, polished, broken, and cargo 
rice, in addition to rice flour and meal. Rice branis notincluded. Rough rice or paddy, where specifi- 
cally reported, has been reduced to terms of cleaned rice at ratio of 162 pounds rough, or unhulled, to 100 
poundscleaned. ‘Rice, other than whole or cleaned rice,”’ in the returns of United Kingdom is not con- 
sidered paddy, since the chief sources of supply indicate that it is practically allhulled rice. Cargorice, 
a mixture of hulled and unhulled, is included without being reduced to terms of cleaned. Broken rice 
and rice sigs meal are taken without being reduced to terms of whole cleaned rice. See “‘General 
note,” p. 417. 


EXPORTS. 
{000 omitted.] 
1914 1914 
Country 1912 1913 | (prelim.) Country. 1912 1913 | prelim.) 
He ee eas, |e Ee Alea 
Cadi: - 2 Se BRS a TET Tales = eee pe 7 187754. [oa 
British India... ... -|6,259,746 | 5,761,625 |4,520,152 || Siam..............- 1,296,964 | 2,5317795 |... 
ee | Cestmn | Getoee | 170,300 || Ocha eocntriogs | 752603 | 9007209 [72220207 
ST Ce eae ae ee 5 5 ther countries... 79,693 | 900,209 |......._- 
French Indo-China -|1,792,772 | 2,831,962 |..... oe Eee es 
Germany.......... 379,930 | 406,414 |......... Total........ 12,429,581 |14,339,692 |......... 
Netherlands........| 480,315 | 544,317] 501,507 || 
i J ——— 
IMPORTS. 
~ Austria-Hungary...| 154,100] 166,011 |......... Netherlands....... | 735,323 | 903,971| 774,456 
Belgium........... 5 i Penang..........-- 621,161 | 1621,161 |......-.- 
_ 22,545 | ~ 17,146] 14,407 || Perak.............- 181,638 | 1181,638 |.-._... is 
British India...---- 261, 963 _ 288) 154 331, 065 Philippine Islands. 663,711 | 191,799 |" 213, 673 
ie ee ee P Sdb, Fe | UAE | 222 ir a. 75 127. | bo ees 
eee eee eee 
pee eee Oe 7 5 ingapore.......--- 5 65 Aes 
Dutch East Indies... 1,004,378 | 1,117,271 |..... ’... | United Kingdom...| 763,978 | 771,512| 756,144 
ek ee = oe | "75,711 | "119,735 | 110,933 |! United States... --- | 1827874 | 2997812] 255,064 
France cert is | 300,904 | | 537 935 591,380 || Other countries... .|1,272;679 | 1,397,593 |..---—~. 
ermany~s. .--.. =: OTT | eee = 2 ——— 
Sages, [22 | 744,812 | 1,919, 493 |. 118. Motel. = 32.4 11,170,294 {12,334,554 |_.-.. 2... 
Mauritius. _---. 2... 1117146 | 111,146 |...__.... | | | 


1 Year preceding. 
APPLES. 
TaBLeE 115.—Apples: Production, and prices Dec. 1, by States, 1909-1915. 


[Production 1909 from census; production and prices, 1910-1915, estimates of Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


Production, barrels of 3 bushels (000 omitted). Farm price per bushel 


(cents). 
State. 

1909 | 1910 | i911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 toto ott 12 1913 10131915 

| — ell —— | ——— SEE 
Maine.....- eee 1,212) 1,183 
New Hampshire. - - 369) 600 
Vermont .......-.- 486, 900 
Massachusetts - ..-- 850) 967 
Rhode Island...... a 100 
Connecticut ....... 51 600 
New WV Ork:~...2: =. 8,471) 5,666 
New Jersey... --.-- 567 
Pennsylvania..... 3,683) 3,867 
Delaware...... ~-55 61 117 
Maryland.......... 900 
Virginia. ...._....- 2,036 4,033 
West Virginia..... 1,408} 2,367 
North Carolina....| 1,592) 2,400 
South Carolina. .-- 121 247 
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TasLe 115.—Apples: Production, and prices Dec. 1, by States, 1909-1915—Continued. 


State. 


1909 


Georgia..........-- 


Ghigntee mack 1,555 


Nebraska.........- 1,107 


Kansas.... 


Kentucky s2.- 22-1. < 2,456 
Tennessee.......-- 1,547 


Alabama. ...- 2... 


Mississippi....-... 
Louisiana........-. 
PRORASE Se eros amare 


Washington....--- 
Orecons st o.2 sos 


California <2: 6. =. 1,645 
United States..| 48,707 


467) 


Production, barrels of 3 bushels (000 omitted). 


1914 


667 
4,433 


eee eee ee Oe es rs 


Farm price per bushel 


(cents). 


1910}1911,1912/1913 19141915 


118} 101) 108} 80} 97 


110} 89) 96) 63) 108 
151) 124) 132) 125) 140 
112} 85) 98) 78] 88 
118} 70) 93} 64) 82 
111} 69) 85) 81) 95 
92} 90} 117} 76) 93 


79. 6/68. 0/99. 0/62. 0)74. 6 


ia 


TABLE 116.—Approximate relative production of principal varieties of apples, expressed as 


Variety. 


Arkansas (Mammoth |P.ct.|P.ct. 
0 


Black Twig)........- 


Early Harvest 
(Prince’s Harvest)... 


Rall Pippinie~ css. <c2 
Fameuse (Snow)....-.- 


Golden Russet........ 
Gravenstein........... 


United States. 


percentages of a normal crop of all apples. 


Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia. 


| Virginia. 


ry 
i} 


HORE OO -T BOOTH 
yy 


al be he RAS ee 


a 


Se stem Ltn on 


_ 
Hine hte Lebo ares 


. 


- 


Cece 
so 


HMAMmOc © s31OOsI: 


. 
. 


yy 


eR 
(=F) 
So 


to) 


RTH OS CO CoO 


Kentucky. 


Michigan. 
Tllinois 
| Missouri. 


v 
yy 


NS tee een 


mh. 


Ok beh eas 
RO tee etree 


MOwor me OF Noes 
cod 


opr tp 
Mame WD wa10ms 
> 
— 
oe 


re 
1% a 
a ldlalé 
So 
2(3/\218 
41 Los 
t.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct.|P.ct. _ 
9) 2:3) O.3)esec2 0.3 
O| 3.0} 2.3) dd) 150 
9 «£4) 7. 8) 12.6) 3.2 
8| 44.1) 7.4) 4.9) 3.9 
4 Ol 28s se eee 
4) 9.7} < Ses gees. 
O}, #23). Satigaee ie D 
2) 6.6) 8h saOhee? 
0} A). <BhwaeGiahet 
Ojlescce} SA eo 8.9. 
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TaB Le 116.—Approximate relative production of principal varieties of apples, expressed as 
percentages of a normal crop of all apples—Continued. 


| 


= = om : 
£ ag 5 = “S 8 . 
: na re | aes: g Beh [eke cea” | Bp | 3 
5 a 3s : 5 
hares Zapper lelal= Sia le#i8/2/s)a]é 
te Pal =| = == 6 iq So S ~~ a = = |} & 
AISI |S i/Si2 /eis8/S3/2)/8 | #12218 
S05 ee ee ea tee Ga ee a a ome 
Grimes (Grimes | 
Gelder). <i 2.5.2. 2.2 ~2 -1} 2.6) 2.6 4.6) 5.0) 1.2) 4.9 = 6)" 2.6) 2.7 6 .4 1 
Horse (Yellow Horse) - Ft) ie] Ae be eae 1.0 -0 .0 .0 a4 SON kOe os < i oe 
OA EMATS Fe oa = a 3.6 8 -4; 1.4) 1.0) 1.7) 1.8) 2.2) 9.3) 10.4) 2.5) 3.7) 13.8) 4.4) 1.7 
Limbertwig (Red | 
Limbertwig)......-- nC ied | Oise se. 2.5) 28 -3 Ole 2).16l Mak OlmetOb 5.8). ooo. 2 -3 
McIntosh (McIntosh | 
OG ast. 25. -9 3.7, 1.6 ile sak al 1 3 4 1 a | See -3 es ae 
Maiden Blush......... ZO oi t. OF S30) 2.5 205), 4.5 92.6) 2.3) 2.8) 4.5) 1.0) 20] peak) tease 
Missouri (Missouri Pip- | 
TT) ha ae See Si) JO, sO et eek Sil LS oe Ole 0) A oAly i Ol ee Al sD 
Northern Spy.....-.-- 6.1) 7.1) 13.1) 11.4 Oman 2|) add kde Oh T4) 2.1) of. 4 3} e208) 4.4 -6 
Northwestern Green- | 
tS. =a eee oO) 28 sales Olu «4 26)| 129 -3 -3 Al amc 10) vat a2 
Oldenburg (Duchess | 
of Oldenburg)....-..- 1.9) 2.9) 2.2) 1.1 | SO), sO puosOlcelsgie -s5 Sa ase al -3 ail 
Red Astrachan.....--- AG) F559 2A Soh oe Ble eedl 12.4) 258) | 2S) 28 ao 5] 2.7 222) Bed 
Red June (Carolina | 
Red June).-......---- 16)2.-2 -3] 1.8) 1.3 oa, Ol 1.2) 1.9) 4.3) 2.7 1.3) 13) 124 
Rhode Island Green- 
ing (Greening)......- 4.7, 4.1) 14.8) 5.5) .3) 1.4) 5.7) 5.4 8 .3 32]. 6), 32291 SD sB ano s7, 
Rome Beauty.....--.- 3.1 nil : 2.1) 1.2) 18.7) 10.8) .2) 3.8) 1.7) 9.6) 1.8) 12.2) 5.6) 2.4 
Stayman Winesap....- iets ee, Seo. cee Asal) c2| 25) TSSie 1.9) 157) 27) “1e8) 9 
Tolman (Talman | 
GOWER) clo cicinwininowacs #£50)<-2-6), 2.0). Tot 1 4 5} 2.4 3 2 Blascce | Bee -0 
Tompkins King | 
(King of Tompkins | 
(OS See aee Ba ee AA) (24) 4.4) Toh = <0 5 6} 2.1 1 =i) a hess ey {eer e ily ea est 
WWeasltity. --s8a025555- 2:2) (524) 1. Dies oO) ete, Die Sarah 1-6). TSI 34 1 Ws Hs bg ba | 1 
White Pearmain 
(White Winter 
Pearman)! 2... .-55-- A Bao BP ays are al 0 AL 3 5) aes! <6]s jn) eA7e5 
IWANESED..=a5-----3--- 5.1 5 1.8) 20.7) 1. 1.8 4, 5.6) 6.8) 14.0) 8.4) 7.1) 2.9) 1.4 
Wolf River22s..2.2-2- 9 1.4 .3 Ace 6 £25) 5 4 Ci | ss) Pa = Ol) Leva ee 
Yellow Bellfiower..... asd) slag) (3g 223 Qe 5) eB) b2 Set Oe shi <4). 159) “S24 Ss6 
Yellow Newtown (AI- 
bemarle; Newtown | 
Pipait)|.= 255-2 .-65< eG) +. .0 647: Ol Ge so 4 ‘3 e740 bet! sIBsBac 2.9) 11.3] 28.7 
Yellow Transparent...} 1.5) 1.1 Lela), S52) 2A) FA) 2 A 352) 4) 1S) 16 om 
York Imperial (John- 
son Fine Winter).... 2.1) Fee . Balslivs. 0) 2ale-<s) - Sie aed | aaa | ae | ee ail 
Other varieties......-- es 7.0) 8.9] 12.8] 10.2) 13.4] 10.1| 11.0) 7.4] 8.2) 12.5) 8.2) 12. | 15.5) 8.2 
Total: =..4 4 = L005 ote 0)100. Boe i . Min 0} 100. a 0/100. 0)100. 0 100. 0)100. 0}100. 0)100. 0 


Note.—In important Bop producing, States not included in table, the principal varieties and their 
respective percentages of all apples in a normal crop are: 

Indiana.—Ben Davis 22.8, Baldwin 7.2, Grimes Golden 6.7, Winesap 6.7, Maiden Blush 5.8, Rome 
Beauty 4.4, Northern Spy 4.2. North Carolina.—Limbertwig 14.3, Winesap, 12.2, Ben Davis 7.5, Early 
Harvest 7.2, Horse 7.2, Red June 5.9. Tennessee.—Winesap 14.1, Ben Davis 12.2, Limbertwig 12.1, Early 
Harvest 8.4, Horse %.3, Red June 5.4. Jowa.—Ben Davis 15.2, Wealthy 12.4, Jonathan 10.3, Oldenburg 8.9, 
Grimes Golden 4.9, Northwestern Greening 4.3. Kansas.—Ben Davis 19.4, Winesap 15.3, Jonathan 13.8, 
Missouri Pippin 8.6, Gano 6.0, Maiden Blush 4.3. Colorado.—Ben Davis 26.3, Jonathan 18.3, Gano 7.8, Rome 
Beauty 4.8, Winesap 4.1. Massachusetts.—Baldwin 48.4, hode Island Greening 9.3, Gravenstein, 5.7, Mc- 
Intosh Red 5.7, Northern Spy 5.1. Nebrasita.—Ben Davis 21.3, Winesap 13.6, Jonathan 9.4, Wealthy 6.2, 
egret d 5.8, Grimes Golden 4.8, Missour: Pippin 4.2, Gano 4.0. Wisconsin.—Oldenburg 14.7, Wealthy 
13.7, Northwestern Greening 11.1; Fameuse (Snow) 8.0, Wolf River 7.5, Ben Davis 5.1, Golden Russet 4.2. 
Maryland.—Ben Davis 17.0, York Imperial 16.2, Baldwin 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Stayman W inesap 7.0, Arkansas 
4.4, Early Harvest 4.2. New Jersey.—Baldwin 25.2, Ben Davis 14.5, Rome Beauty 5.0, Early Harvest 4.7, 
Rhode Island Greening 4.3, Northern Spy 4.2. Vermont.—Baldwin 15.1, Rhode Tsland Greening 12.8 
Northern Spy 12.0, Fameuse (Snow) 8.1, McIntosh 6.1, Ben Davis 5.6, Yellow Bellflower 4.2. Connecti- 
cut.—Baldwin 42.2, Rhode Island Greening 16.9, Golden Russet 5.2.. New Ham pshire.—Baldwin 51.9, 
Rhode Island Greening 5.9, Northern Spy 5.2, McIntosh 4.4. Idaho.—Jonathan 21.3, Rome Beauty 16.6, 
Ben Davis 13.1, Gano 7.8, Winesap 4.6. Oklahoma.—Ben Davis 25.8, Missouri rippin 12.1, Jonathan 8.2, 
Winesap 8.1, Arkansas Black 5.6, Gano 4.0. Georgia.—Horse 14.3, Ben Davis 12.2, Red June 10.0, Limber- 
twig 8.8, Winesap 7.6, Early Harvest 6.1, Arkansas Black 4.6. 
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PEACHES. 
TasLe 117.—Peaches: Production, and prices Sept. 15, by States, 1909-1915. 


(Production 1909 from census; production, 1910-1915, estimates of Bureau of Crop Estimates.] 


| 
PR Bs ee gees = ee Production, bushels (000 omitted). Farm price per bushel (cents). 
State. = 
1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 
New Hampshire... 23 55 50 30 AD Ne BD be net BB be wrctweial| = stoicicta hor am 150 
Massachusetts. ..-..- 92 65 85 40 80} 31] 152 ]...... 126 
Rhode Island....--. 18 15 20 13 77 el ee © gt (ee. ee A Bese Pes 103 
Connecticut.......- 270} 300] 250] 120| 260] 142] 335 )...... 96 
New York........-- | 1,736 |1, 825 |1,500 |1,350 |1, 750 137 90 
New Jersey---.------ 441 /1,000 | 350 | 450 | 325 128 76 
Pennsylvania....... 1,024 |1,600 |1,100 | 600 | 850 137 8¢ 
Delaware.--------.- 17} 12 40 75 45.4. GOS"). S42 jo - [5 39 
Maryland........... 325 | 800] 340] 450] 300 91 35 
Vireinia 22. 2 | 243 |1,150 | 320 [1,000 | 300 99 & 
West Virginia... .... | 399 650 | 230] 750| 120 112 75 
North Carolina... ..- | 1,344 |2,000 | 450 |2,250 | 650 85 90 
South Carolina... .. 643 [1150 | 650 {1/050 | 420 102 100 
Georgia. ff 38 2,555 [4,700 1,950 [5,500 1,77 102 106 
Migrids; 22-4 Sess 115 | 180] 120| 180 90 100 | 150] 100 |...... 7é 
7 ee 1,250 |1,700 |1,000 | 860 160 97 
Indiana..... 680 |1,150 | 180 |1, 240 137 126 
i ee ee 150 |2,600 | 80 |2,200 165 116 
Michigan 1,200 |2,100 | 650 |1,350 139 97 
Nowa: et 10} 140 20 | 400 217 150 
Missouri. .-=...2---- 1,300 |2,500 | 800 |4,000 108 85 
Nebraska 20; 160] 140 133 146 
icarses. 2525 252.5 600 | 200} 500]| 220 105 100 
Kentucky 1,050 |1,050 1,700 |2,000 121 95 
Tennessee 1,550 | 400 |3,000 | 900 92 80 
Alabama 2,050 ! 900 |3,000 ‘1,100 85 9¢ 
Mississippi. . 1,700 | 570 |2,300 |1, 250 98 & 
Louisiana.....- 500 | 190 | 700| 470 100. 83 
Wexag sot 5: 2,700 | 900 |3, 200 |1, 600 106 87 
Oklahoma 1,040 | 460 |1,500 | 700 95 57 
Arkansas 1,950 |2,300 |4,700 |3,300 100 63 
Colorado........... 390 | 410 |1,100 | 390 180 125 
New Mexico 70 | 120} 100 60 128 65 
ATIZOND. == 2582352 42 52 55 50 | 60+} 60-|.:.2:2 156 
Wtaltec .2222452.; - 200 | 210 | 300] 260 140 95 
Nevyads.--..---.s.<2 3 9 10 8). 9) 7 [neec2): 2k ea ee 
idahor. 2225-25552 60 70 90 203} 3207} - 162-1. es. 70 
Washington 320 | 260} 340] 310 90 80 
Oreson at ooo -Le 310 | 180{| 260] 270 137 84 
California 9,935 |7,610 |9, 640 |7,460 |10,387 |9, 7: 103 55 
United States.|t 35,470 44,705 (33,556 pee 137,635 pai (64,218 115.1] 128.7] 110.0] 136.3] 102.2) 81.1 
! i 


1 Includes 6,000 acres in other States. 


— 


Statistics of Hops. 


TaBLE 118.—Hops: 


HOPS. 
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Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


Area. Production. 
Country. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA, 
Acres Acres Acres. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United States}... 220-1. loa (2) (2) (2) 53, 370, 645 | 62,898,718 | 43,415, 352 
(CNT TBs ee ae See ee 1, 164 1, 164 1,164 | 1,208,450] 1,208,450 1, 208, 450 
cies Re Baie Eee eee Sc eee ee (ie £ Ped | 54,579,095 | 64,107,168 | 44, 623, 802 
EUROPE, 
Austria-Hungary: } 
—— _ oie! eee, aes 50, 50, 062 (2) ih a. oe 18, 879, 533 (2) 
(ONC geo ee ae 4,7 x 77 2 
Croatia-Slavonia.......... 1,030 \ 5, 500 @) {27282806 232, 806 \ 4, 435, 200 (?) 
Mota @ Mee 38 oss 55, 985 55, 562 (2) 48, 426, 48, 426, 244 23, 314, 733 (2) 
Git: 2) ae ie Se 5, 642 | 5, 943 6,140 | 10,167,836 | 7,395,331] 7,560,000 
ranch Mites Ge eesasacece ts: 6, 998 7, 272 6,748 | 8,757,774 | 8,028,492 | 7,034,000 
Cont ees 66, 633 66, 836 68,410 | 45, 334, 292 | 23,408,222 | 55, 227, 408 
Racin sen. eet (2) (2) 2) 14, 083, 992 | 16,973,016 | 14, 083, 992 
United Kingdom: England. . 34, 829 35, 676 36, 661 | 41,996, 837 | 28,631,792 | 56,812,896 
peal stew eee ee Ss 194, 484 HOG 586" | S22 ase 168; 766,975 |107, 751,586 |.-:-.......< 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Australia: 
WEE To eS SR Ae ie ae 122 131 117 87,024 155, 344 107, 632 
South Australia.........-. 3 5 (2) 2,240 2, 240 2, 300 
aaamanins Ye. 5 Ot}. 1,029 1, 247 (2) 1,057,952 | 1,920,576 | 2,000,000 
opalie Sets) aw be 1, 154 PSRs alee: teas. § 1,147,216 | 2,078,160 | 2,109, 932 
feranditoial os ee le et ee LE ee ae 224,493,286 |173, 936,914 


OL An: Se ee 
| 
! 


1 Commercial movement for years beginning July 1. 
2 No official statistics. 


3 Census of 1910. 


TasiLe 119.—Hops: Total production of countries named in Table 118, 1895-1915. 


Year. Production. Year. Production. Year. Production. 
} | 
| | 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds, 
(STD So shen cpeeeeee 204, 894,000 |} 1902............. 170, 063, 000 || 1909...........-- 128, 173, 000 
168, 509, 000 || 1903........--.-- 174, 457, 000 || 1910...........-- 188, 951, 000 
189, 219, 000 |) 1904............. 178, 802, 000 |) 1911............. 163, 810, 000 
166, 100, 000 || 1905.-.........-- 277, 260, 000 |} 1912...........-. 224, 493, 000 
231, 563,000 |} 1906.......---.-. 180, 998, 000 || 1913......-....-. 173, 937, 000 
174, 683, 000 |) 1907...........-- i PREPS U1 | RL) IS eee seen ee cesses saeco 
201, 902, 000 || 1908.....-.....-- PALA E772 UBUD | lias {2 Cera ee ea SY ee RE Ree eS 
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HOPS—Continued. 
TABLE 120.—Hops: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 
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New York. || Cincinnati.|| Chicago. San Francisco. 
Ghoice : Pacific _ || Sacramento]; Willamette || Eastern 
Date. State Prime. coast, good Valley, Valley, Washing- 
S to choice.? choice. choice.3 ton, choice. 
Low. Hien, Low. | High.|| Low.| High.|| Low.| High.|| Low.| High.|! Low.| High 
Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 
123 21 10 18 63 1 eebel iB esor 6 1G: |). SceSie oes 
13 Di || Pest ES] faery Ure les ait |Zem 5 wall BEL Os 10> [208 |Seeent eee 
14 38 || 142] 30 Eo ae |e el es Eh 10 -: |e 28imgl | easel epee 
204 37 24 29% 19 BLS ||c waatoe |eate toe 17 2OF oH. see el pitetere 
2 41 || 28 37 284 STA sas. jaca LVS | 482g ae weoelteatiote 
13 37 || 134) 33 10 B41) 5. sila Jeees 93.) 30) ||-eeeestanoees 
il 25 12 184 9 Beil S = Sele teers 8 20 He sete Me oe 
12 23 1 LES |S Se 6 1S Oi eee eer 5 ce | eee ee oe 
6 rT SR a 5 Abel oar | Soe 3) | 19k ae 28 
12 39 |} 10 | 28 9 ye | eae ee | .c-nhsluceeeell scaee seeeme 
21 35 || 158 | 273 || 14 OBES 254k same | marie ae eee | We = |e 
23 Dass. See tee- oe 20 ot | eres Gee aoe | Gempce msescsa elle o 2.2" 
22 56 223 | 49 20 50 17| 50 184 | 50 18% 50 
17 48 18 32 15 31 18} 28 18 30 19 30 
23 50 134 | 274 13 27 | 10} 28 ll 30 10 30 
21 Li 17 12 15 114 123 12 13 il 12 
16 23 163 163 12 16 114 14 12 15 il 14 
16 17 17 17 12 16 13 15 14 16 13 15 
15 17 17 17 12 18 9 15 10 16 10 15 
13 15 17 17 11 15 9 10 10 il 10 11 
13 14 16 16 10 13 9 10 10 11 10 il 
13 14 16 16 10 14 9 |412 10 | 4124 10 412 
13 14 16 16 12 16 114 14 114 16 11 15 
September..............- 13 430 16 16 12 16 13 14 15 16 14 15 
OCloberyes hessasss..<c8 28 30 154 | 153 12 15 9 14 11 16 10 15 
INGVeH bere vacsanc faces 28 30 |} 153] 154 || 12 16 8 11 11 13 10 13 
‘December sss hes Sassee 26 30 16 16 12 16 te | ee 10 13 10 13 
Ne eee ae 13 30 || 154] 17 | 10 | 18 || 73 | 15 | 10 | 16 || 10 15 


1 Choice 1900-1907 and 1909-1913. 


‘ 3 Quotations are for all grades to 1912. 
2 Common to choice 1901-1903, prime to choice, 1907. 


4 New crop. 


TABLE 121.—Hops: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{Lupulin and hopfenmehl (hop meal) are not included bee hops in the datashown. See “‘ General note,” 
p. 417. 
EXPORTS. 


[000 omitted.] 


. 1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913" “| (prelim.). Country 1912 1913 | prelim), 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary...} 28,182 155306) Shes eee = TAGE aScaanaoanaee 2, 294 3, 873 253 
Belpiarms eee eaee= 3,969 55908); si<ite 2s <5 United Kingdom... 1,318 1, 263 az 
WrancesUeese-i< csia 590 S40 tes United States.-...- 5, 572 25, 701 11, 056 
Germanys ssss<> 18, 254 145209) oscceas Other countries. - 239 306: |e cecese eae 
Netherlands........ 535 PG (ee (ee ae 
New Zealand.. 277 ch ee eee Total....-2=23 71, 230 10,198) eaaceeees 
IMPORTS. 
‘Australia:.s-- o/e2-- 1,129 Netherlands......-- 2,090 4085) Soke aeee 
Austria-Hungary... 487 Russia. ....- 2 1,625 1,165 228 
Belpidm 2ahe-ss <5. 6, 562 Sweden. <=. - 224-2. 1, 206 URS Bese see ss 
British India..-....- 247 Switzerland.......- 1, 746 5 a bs) Oe ee 
BalishBoath Attics 498 United Kingdom... 26,356 | 27,562 9, 362 
BeNOR EE ABS 1, 667 United States.....- 5, 663 7, 313 7, 483 
Dewmtk See eee 1, 235 Other countries... 4,387 4/920)" oceans 
rances ee aaa 4, 229 
Germany...........| 112.790 Wotal. ss | 70,917 | 70, 140 Pa 
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BEANS. 
Tasie 122.—Beans: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


| Area. > Production. 
Country. | 


| 1912 1913 1914 1912 | = 1913 | 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. | 
| Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
United States..-.-..---------- | 1784, (2) l 11, 145, 000 (2) (2) 


Canada: 


Lg i. 
a 
e 
for] 


i 37, 000 (2) 9,205,000 | 8,725,000 3) 
Hungary °..-..----------- 40, 000 ( 565, 000 8) (2 
Do.®_...-----------++-- 1, 471, 000 (2) 8, 457, 000 (2 (2) 
Croatia-Slavonia 5....-..-- 25, 000 8 272, 000 Q (2) 
D)G58-2 basse cuse ene 494,000 @ 1,956, 000 (2 (2) 
Dee ee ae ee MY 455- 000) |Sa2s2 se 252-5 |fa<32 2-2-2 
20, 000 (2 514, 000 (2) @ 
212, 000 2) 2, 482, 000 (2) (2 
10, 000 (2) 240, 000 255, 000 250, 000 
558, 000 547,000 | 9,739,000 | 10,235,000 | 9,354,000 
2, 860, 000 19,922,000 | 23,159,000 | 16,997,000 
3, 000 55, 000 61, 000 (2) 
59, 000 1,939,000 | 1,821,000 | 1,946,000 
103, 000 1,109,000 | 1,303,000 | 2,114,000 
1,316, 000 3,528,000 | 4,454,000 | 3, 669, 000 
12,011,000 | 12,199,000 | 8,481,000 
611, 000 , 000 (2) 
70, 000 79, 000 94, 000 
12, 692, 000 | 12,717,000 |........---- 
Papel a) Seer ey Oe 
10,534,000 | 11,737,000 | 12,527,000 
176, 000 164, 75, 
7,636,000 | 7,517,000 | 8,635,000 
29, 31, 000 5, 000 
306, 000 230, 000 235, 000 
61,000 64, 000 56, 000 
8,032,000 | 7,842,000} 8,961,000 
eee ere es 13,818,000 | 11,707,000 162, 624,000 |124,096,000 | 48,309, 000 
Native States......-...--- 3, 522, 000 (2) () (2) 
2G] i See we ened MESA Ly pe cer 7S es eee [ea ee ee 
Japan... --------+--+2+-------- 25,077,000 | 20,818,000 (2) 
Formosa‘...------------------ 84, 000 (2) 526, 000 703, 000 (2) 
Russia (9 governments) 7 3,000 3, 000 12,000 18, 000 34, 000 
AFRICA. : 
Algeria.....------------------- (2) (2) 1, 022, 000 | Byer (2) 
Mpypt.....------------------.- 537, 000 496, 000 (2) (2) ! (2) } (2) 
1 Census of 1909. 4 Includes other pulse. 7 Includes lentils. 
2 No official statistics. 5 Grown alone. 


2 Less than 500 acres. 6 Grown with corn. 
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AUSTRALASIA. 


Australia: 


South Australia. -- 


Western Australia.....--. i 
PASMANIDS 2 oss ose Sone 


BEANS—Continued. 
' 
TasLe 122.—Beans: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914— 
Continued. 
Area. Production. 
1912 1913 1914 1912 1913 1914 
Acres Acres Acres Bushels. Bushels. Bushels 
(1) (1) (1) 2, 000 3,000 (1) 
(1) (1) (1) 20, 000 16, 000 (1) 
12, 000 12, 000 12, 000 187, 000 240, 000 213, 000 
12,000 9, 000 9, 000 162, 000 132, 000 122, 000 
1, 000 1, 000 (1) 5, 000 8, 000 () 
24, 000 18, 000 () 460, 000 476, 000 Q) 
49,000 £ONOOU' |! -.. Ee ee 836, 000 875/000 seat eee 


Total Australia 


1No official statistics. 


TABLE 123.—Beans: Wholesale price per bushel, 1900-1915. 


Boston. Chicago. Detroit. 
Date. Pea Pea. Pea. 
Low. | High Low. | High Low 
EU Er en a SM, sts SE ET NE 2 CE em RS $1.65 | $2.25 $1.55 | $2.10 
OQ es a 8 re chen 's < icc ema eee $2. 00 $2.75 - .90 2.80 || 1.66 2.40 
eS ate ot oS rears Sree ae a ae eee 1.60 2.55 . 85 2.49 1. 28 1.98 
LOD Se Be oo © cope bya cece ore ee 2.10 2.45 - 90 2.40 1.82 2.35 
Pe Spee he oe eee tee ee 1. 724 2.20 | - 90 2.05 1.58 1.98 
LOUD EA Pree ok cp Soe os ae ee ee ee a er 2.00 1.00 1.85 1,49 1. 85 
WOOG oie = ct eres eee te oe are eee 1.50 1.80 1.10 1.65 1,27 1.61 
18 OY (a Seis Aa Sa aes 5 otis ner a 1.42 2.45 1.10 2.65 1, 28 2.25 
W908 ss esate ease spe e oe ee eesa as 2.30 2.75 1.65 2.70 2.00 2.65 
1ODS Sree ee Aas. cece SS Ee 2.25 PETE 1.75 2. 67 2.00 2.55 
1OTO Eso 2 Sea bome oe oe ed 2.25 2.70 1.85 2.78 1,92 2. 40 
TOT ete. 28 ote Mee a ere eee 2.05 2.65 1.76 2.57 1. 87 2.40 
NO ee 2 eR ORES a eee Seg Bos 3.10 1.90 3. 20 2.15 2.70 
1 i ease It ee ee RAR ee 2.15 2.60 71.15 |} 2.50 1 ear 2. 20 
POT Ae erat os ot c= 2 oes eee rate 2.10 3.10 1.60 3.10 1.80 2.90 
1915 

UES Re Been See Bia AR .. 2.95 3. 25 2. 40 3. 25 2.70 3.05 
ReDruaby.s-2.ctse cere eee estas 3.30 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3. 20 
Moanglin* a d-n 6 cee hee ee se sale 3. 40 3.00 3.50 2. 85 3.05 
NS 0) 11 Na Sete Sah Sol CRE ot 3.10 3.30 2.80 3. 25 2.15 3.00 
EE eaeepepee prt ance Se ly 2 3. 20 3.30 2.90 3.25 3.00 3.05 
MUEIO e223 ete a eee ae eet 3.15 3.30 2.95 3.25 2.90 3.10 
ia cas 8 ope se Senseo eee oie seed 3.00 Sub 2.62 3.25 2. 65 2.90 
6 AS) ERS CA. eet 2. 85 3.15 2. 62 3.00 2.60 3.00 
POpLem Per —-- oss. eee eee ee 3. 20 3.30 2.62 3. 25 2.95 3.10 
(OYE 113) 0°21 See ae SO ae de ae 3.10 3.90 2.75 4.00 3.15 3.50 
INOveMbGrs oa~ jas=e 2c oeee aoe eb a 4.10 a2 4.10 3.30 3. 60 
DereMmDer sac ccche tse ee eee ee 3.95 4.10 Bel 4.10 Bai) 3.60 

Dg, Sees Se ener raat 2.85 4.10 2. 40 4.10 2. 3.60 


San Francisco. 


Small white 
(per 100 lbs.). 


. | High. || Low. | High. 


$2.85 | $4.50 
2.00} 5.00 
3.30] 4.65 
2.40} 3.40 
2.75 | 3.32} 
2.75 | 3.60 
2.60} 3.60 
3.40] 4.75 
4.00| 7.50 
3.25 | 4.85 
3.00} 4.20 
4.00| 4.80 
4.50] 5.85 
4.00 | 6.00 
4.50| 5.50 
5.50 | 5.70 
5.50| 5.70 
5.50! 5.70 
5.50} 5.7 
4.85] 5.7 
4.85 | 4.85 
4.50| 4.85 
4.50| 4.60 
4.60| 5.50 
5.50 | 6.15 
6.10} 6.40 
4.50} 6.40 
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TaBLE 124.—Peas: Area and production of uwndermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


Area. Production. 


Country. 


1912 1913 1°14 1912 1913 1914 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels 
MILO ISIALES .-<- nc ocmin--=-=- 11,302,000 (2) 17,110,000 (2) 
Prince Edward Island..--- 3) 2,000 3,000 
Nova Scotia 8) 5,000 4,000 
New Brunswick. 8) 10,000 10, 000 
Quebec....... 4,000 449, 000 432, 000 
Ontario. 5... 179,000 | 3,374,000 2,864, 000 
Manitoba. .--.... 3 Ab Boe eee Pasa ate. 
Saskatchewan 3 ET O00 ~ ie ce OOUL Ser cat = 
Lv yer aS a 3) 9,000 8, 000 
British Columbia 1,000 43,000 41, 000 
Total Canada 206,000 | 3,913,000 3,362, 000 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Uifiar ts Ae So ee ee 27,000 528, 000 501, 000 373, 000 
EUROPE. 
(ATC Eee ee (®) (®) (5) 2 
gk rec pig (CMe ee £3 425,000 (2) 2 
Croatia-Slavonia®.........---. 3 154,000 3 2) 
TOTES Ene pepe lie eam (2 409, 000 2) (2) 
TF ei iC. ee eo 61,000 | 1,277,000] 1,178,000] 1,116,000 
IF 3) ak A ee ee (?) ") 3 3,491,000 | 4,167,000 3, 638, 000 
GROUSE ok oe clo ws es oe 2,000 2,000 2) 26, 000 28, 000 (?) 
Netherlands...........-..----- 64, 000 68, 000 65,000 | 1,868,000 | 1,488,000] 1,871,000 
pirat oe tege: Shh EN 46, 000 61, 000 56, 000 678,000 | 1,076,000 869, 000 
Russia: 
Russia proper....--------- 2,138,000 | 2,265,000} 2,206,000 | 27,080,000 | 26,930,000 | 17,329,000 
feseatree tetera tel ah e. 368, 000 367, 000 361,000 | 4,978,000] 5,776,000 (2) 
70, 000 2, 000 


AUT Gl. a elie 172, 000 127,000 129,000 | 4,007,000 | 3,470,000] 2,969,000 
Wiiseen ee A. 1,000 3 (3) 15, 000 0, 000 10, 000 
Henman nies. set (3) 3 ts 18,000 5,000 5,000 
TEMUTaG Se (8) 3 3 8, 000 7, 000 9, 000 
Total United Kingdom. 174, 000 128, 000 130,000 | 4,048,000 | 3,492,000} 2,993,000 
ASIA. : 
i eee 90, 000 106, 000 (2) 1,914,000 | 1,935,000 (2) 
Russia (9 Governments) ....... 72,000 75,000 82,000 555,000 775,000 997, 000 
AFRICA 
Jan 26, 000 @) (?) 277,000 (*) (?) 
AUSTRALASIA. 
Ausizalia--....-..------------< () (*) (®) (®) () (°) 
New Zealand..........-....... 20, 000 20,000 14,000 666, 000 524,000 453, 009 
1 Census of 1909. 4 Includes chick peas, lentils, and vetches. 7 Includes vetches. 
2 No official statistics. 6 Included under beans. 


3 Less than 500 acres. 6 Includes lentils. 
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SUGAR. 


Taste 125.—Sugar: Production in the United States and its possessions, 1856-57 to 
1915-16. 


[Data for 1912-13 and subsequently beet sugar, also Louisiana and Hawaii cane sugar, estimated by United 
States Department of Agriculture; Porto Rico, by Treasury Department of Porto Rico; Philippine 
Islands, exports for years ending June 30. For sources of data for earlier years, see Yearbook for 1912, 
p. 650. A short ton is 2,000 pounds.]} 


Cane sugar (chiefly raw). 


Beet 
- sugar 
Year. (chiefly | Louisi- | Other | Porto 
refined). ana. States? Rico. Hawaii. 
Average: \Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons. 
1856-7 to 1860-61-.....------- hese Sets, © 132, 402 5,978 dD; oe toe eee 
1861-62 to 1865-66. ......--.-- 269 74,036 - ie 1G as eee 
1866-67 to 1870-71..-..-.----- 448 44,768 OG, Tienes 
1871-72 to 1875-76......-.--- 403 67,341 87,606 
1876-77 to 1880-81........-.- 470 104, 920 76,579 
1881-82 to 1885-86....-.-...--- 692 | 124, 868 87,441 
1886-87 to 1890-91......--.-- 1,922 | 163,049 70,112 
1891-92 to 1895-96. ...-...--- 19,406 | 268,655 63, 280 
1896-97 to 1900-1901-.....-.--- 58,287 | 282,399 61, 292 
1901-2 to 1905-6........-.-.- 239,730 | 352,053 141,478 
1906-7 to 1910-11.........--- 479,153 | 348,544 282, 136 | 
if Bo) eee Seas PERS See 184,606 | 360,277 103, 152 
ji! (yes ee eee ae eee 218,406 | 368,734 100, 576 
Lis ee Ee ree e eee 240,604 | 255,894 138, 996 
195) of eee 242,113 | 398, 195 151,088 
1005-6 te twa sae Sere ens 312,921 | 377,162} 13,440] 214,480 
egigrey® 25 Bee eee ere ee 483,612] 257,600| 14,560] 206,864 
PO eSee 0 aes eee 463,628 | 380,800] 13,440] 230,095 
iD eos See ES ee EM 425,884 | 397,600 16,800 | 277,093 
Li (= | lee Sa ee ae ee 512,469 | 364,000 11,200 | 346,786 
Lin a eee oes aa see 510,172.| 342,720 12,320 | 349,840 
Ti ES bee Re eS ee 599,500 | 352,874 8,000 | 371,076 
LO Gel SUS Se se es tana 692,556 | 153,573 9,000 | 398,004 
p Cj RSC Sees See Se 733,401 | 292,698 7,300 | 351,666 
SGEEEI GY Sree. eee ee a Rew fe 722,054 | 242,700 3990 |e sk. oe. eee 
1915-16 (preliminary)....-.-.--- S62, S00 [oot ee 3,360 (2. <cn. 00. [enc eo 8 ee  eeee 


1 Census returns give production of beet sugar for 1899 as 81,729 short tons; for 1904, 253,921; 1909, 501,682; 
sale of cane sugar in Louisiana for 1839, 59,974 short tons; 1849, 226,001 hogsheads; 1859, 221,7: 

ogsheads; 1869, 80,706 hogsheads; 1879, 171,706 hogsheads; 1889, 146,062 short tons; 1898, 278,497 short 
tons; 1899, 159,583; and 1909, 325,516 short tons; cane sugar in other States, 1839, 491 short tons; in 1849 
21,576 hogsheads; in 1859, 9,256 hogsheads; in 1869, 6,337 hogsheads; in 1879, 7,166 hogsheads; in 1889, 4,580 
short tons; in 1899, 1,691 and in 1909, 8,687 short tons. 

* Includes Texas only, subsequent to 1902-3. Unofficial returns. 
a op ee data not available for this period. Production in 1878-79, 1,254 short tons; in 1879-80, 1,304 

ort tons. 
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TaBie 126.—Sugar beets and beet sugar: Production in the United States, 1901-1915. 
! b> ed 
Analysis of Recovery of | 
g g 3 Sugar beets used. Deas 2 ae awery.of 
nl 3 
° ° Ne 
e 13 so |! sete [ris 2 Is Ja ss Ise 
Year of beet crop,| & | &&| S® H = an ees 2 . 13 og 
and State.1 = |@3a| ad Bix Be cade! Aad | Go}lon 1S5 1858. 
=| Bo a3 5 +o olaulCs lad jasZ 
= 2 a = 283 as Os | eo gq lew (Sao 
eer oss se jae | as |#3| 88 | 28 [BcZlss3| - 
= s o> > 5B | a5 1S Sse : 
Hje |B | er | ee) se [eel ee |e” lessees] 2 
4 i< D = < co 4 = Sees ie 4 
| | 
Num- Short Short | Short | Ber PeraPer | “Pers Per, 
ber. |Days.| tons. | Acres. | tons. tons. |Dolls.| cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. | cent. 
DOR ees «te 36 88) 184,606) 175,083, 9.63)1,685,689) 4.50) 14.8 | 82.20) 10.95) 73.99) 3.85 
SO ice Saco ne ais - 41 94) 218, 406] 216,400] 8.761,895,812/ 5.03) 14.6 | 83.30) 11.52] 78.90) 3.08 
eee pee ee 49 75| 240,604) 242,576)  8.56/2,076,494) 4.97) 15.1 |...__. 11.59} 76.75} 3.51 
TO akon es ose 48 78) 242,113) 197,784] 10.47/2,071,539] 4.95) 15.3 | 83.10) 11.69] 76. 41 3.61 
Tht Soe ee 5 ae 52 77| 312,921) 307,364}. 8. aes 665,913) 5.00) 15.3 | 83.00) 11.74) 76.73) 3.56 
WONG a scncSinca- 2. 52 63 105} 483,612) 376,074) 11.26 4,236,112} 5.10) 14.9 | 82.20) 11.42) 76,64) 3.48 
Gece et es aes 63 89} 463,628) 370,984] 10.163, 767,871) 5.20) 15.8 | 83.60) 12.30) 77.85) 3.50 
1b eee Se 62 74| 425, 884) 364,913} 9.363,414,891) 5.35) 15.74! 83.50) 12.47) 79.22) 3.27 
REC ae oe occa 65 83] 512, 469) 420,262} 9.714,081,382)...... 16.10) 84.10) 12.56} 78.01) 3.54 
VU ee eres 61 83] 510,172! 398,029} 10.17/4,047,292)....-. 16. S 84.35} 12.61) 77.13) 3.74 
JU le pee eh 66 94) 599,500) 473,877] 10.68 5,062,333) 5.50) 15.89)...... 11.84) 74.51) 4.05 
NOTE Soe Seah cme 73 86) 692,556) 555,300} 9.415,224,377) 5.82) 16. 31) 84.49] 13.26] 81.12] 3.05 
1913... = a eee 71 85, 733,401] 580,006] 9.765,659,462) 5.69) 15.78] 83.22) 12.96] 82. 13; 2.82 
1 api ee 60 85} 722,054) 483,400) 10.9 5,288,500) 5.44 - : - 65} 83.338) 2.7. 
i a2 862; 800} 624) 000] “10.4 6,462,000| 5 
1915. | 
Preliminary | 
California.......... 7 203,500! 124,200} 10.01, 238,000, 5. 
Colorado = 2... - < Uc |S aaa 235, 000) 160, 800 11.3.1,820.000) 5. 
W@stign sce et 7 ee 52,700). 35,900} 10.4 375,000| 5. 
Michigan.......... i Saas 129, 300] 123,300] 8.711,071,000| 5. 
| 
Sits .2 aleve, J 32, 100/ 26,900] 10.7, 289,000) 5. 
Roel he Slesvses 87,300) 59, 400 11. 6) 691,000) 5. 
Other States....... ho | 122° 900| 93,500! 10. , 978,000, 5. 
624, 000 10. ‘| 5. 


United States. Gi |S = | 


6, 462, 000) 


1 Acreage and production of beets are credited, as in former reports, to the State in which the beets were 


made into sugar. 
2 Based upon weight of beets. 


3 Percentage of sucrose (pure sugar) in the total soluble solids of the beets. 
4 Percentage of sucrose actually extracted by factories. 
> Percentage of sucrose (based upon weight of beets) remaining in molasses and pulp. 


TABLE 127.—Cane-sugar production of Louisiana, 1912-1914. 


1914 


Short 
tons. 
84,000 
331, 000 
97,000 
283, 000 
447,000 
258, 000 
207, 000 
56, 000 
431, 000 
295, 000 


214,000 
163, 000 
333, 000 


: - ) 
pe | Sugar made. Cane used for sugar. 
Parish. : 
: 1912 | 1913} 1914; 1912 | 1913 | 1914 1912 1913 
eS ee eer | 
| 

Short | Short | Short | Short Short 

No. | No. | No.| tons. | tons. | tons. tons. tons. 
ESP RTC: Oe SR eae aa ee 7} 41 3] 8,342] 10,808] 5,800] 124,934) 163,000 
LOS Ga ie eee eile 16} 17| 17) 14,457| 28, 664] 22,500] 243,864] 462,000 
Iberia Banat ce siecle ismcjoalcecneccccees 9} 10 7; 10,999) 15,925} 8,000} 140,932} 204,000 
An Coe Sa ee ale eS 11} 14} 15] 7,942| 19,187] 18,900} 141,581) 315,000 
LUT Ci eS ee es ae ee 9 13 13) 11, 728; 35,021} 34,300} 191,714) 535,000 
Si). Dinh aes eae ea 10} 17} 16) 9,368) 19,970] 16,900] 192,537) 327,000 
Shy. LITLHTTC OS Se aR Se a 5| 8] _—8| 11, 289] 13,596] 13,900] 161,790] 236,000 
(Sti Pn 1 Re ee 3} 3! 3] 5,382] 8,114] 5,000] 62,165] 103,000 
(Sti NE oe ope a a ee 15} 22} 20) 25,597] 54,689] 38,000] 291,387] 663,000 
Werraborna a. 2952. hn Jee. cose 14; 13] 13) 14,463] 24,631] 23,900} 191,984| 352,000 
West Baton Rouge... al Tassie mates o 10; +10 11} 9,328} 15,305) 16,300) 127,196] 225,000 
Lafayette and Vermilion ............. 6 6 6) 14,547) 23,104) 14,900} 164,580!) 276.000 
“Didnt Sook a ae er eam i 16 17} 10,131} 23,684] 24,300} 127,910) 353,000 

LLGT STN TPES ps eae ar a 126} 153 


ele 573|292, 698|242, 700)2, 162, 574/4, 214, 0003, 199, 000 


1 Avoyelles, Rapides, St. Landry, East Baton Rouge, Pointe Coupee, West Feliciana, Jefferson, Orleans, 


laquemines, and St. Charles. 


Nore.—The average yield of cane per acre in Louisiana was 11 tons in 1912, 17 in 1913, 15 in 1914. 


17369°—ypxk 1915 32 
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TABLE 128.—Cane-sugar production of Hawaii, 1912-1914. 
Cane used for sugar. Average extraction of sugar. 
Facto- 
Island, and ries Bcage Sinan 
year ending Bl gee be os Average 4 Per = 
Sept. 30. opera- Bi * | Area har-| yield Produc- | Percent | short aieaiok 
tion peteo vested. per tion. ofcane. | toa of Gaia 
acre. cane. : 
Short Short Short ' 
Hawaii: No. Days. tons. Acres. tons. tons. Per cent. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
A914 se esl2 23 174 | 213,000 51,000 36 1, 854, 000 11.49 230 8,353 
IQS Ao. oe 24 170 |} 197,212 53,600 32 | 1,703,000 11.58 232 7,364 
191 DR aes 24 204 | 209,914 52,900 34 | 1,799,000 11.67 233 7,936 
Kauai: 
1G1Ge Ss. 9 214 | 121,000} 21,600 50 | 1,089,000 11.11 922) 11,204 
i eee 9 198 | 100,340 20, 800 42 841, 000 11.93 239 9, 665 
-- IO cme 9 206 96, 845 18, 900 43 807, 000 12.00 240 10, 248 
Maui: 
101 Saas 7 167 | 145,000 19, 400 54 | 1,054,000 13.76 275 14, 948 
Lie ee aes 7 152 ; 124,820 19, 700 47 929, 000 13.44 269 12, 684 
[OLDS ISSA 7 192 | 148,740} 19,400 55 | 1,074,000 13. 85 277 | 15,334 
Oahu: P 
OE ee 7 188 | 133,000 20, 700 44 903, 000 14.73 295 12, 850 
WIS ocsese 10 157 124, 152 20,500 49 | 1,003,000 12.38 248 12, 153 
a 191s se 10 200 | 139,539 | 21,800 50 | 1,094,000 12.75 255 | 12, 802 
erritory of 
Hawaii: ; 
ihe) See 46 183 | 612,000} 112,700 43 | 4,900,000 12.49 250 10, 861 
1913... : 50 169 | 546,524 114,600 39 | 4,476,000 12.21 244 9,544 
LOIRE ooo 50 200 | 595,038 | 113,000 42 4,774,000 12. 46 249 10, 532 


TABLE 129.—Sugar: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1900-1915. 


{ 


Raw. 
Molasses, || Centrifugal, | 
Date. 89° polari- || 96° polari- |} Cut loaf. Powdered. 
zation.} zation. F 
Low. |High.|| Low. | High. || Low. |High.|) Low. |High 
———— | — 
Cts. | Cts. || Cts..| Cts. || Cts..| Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 
19008 sae 3.81 | 4.88 |] 4.25 | 5.00 || 5.35 | 6.55 || 5.05 | 6.25 
190 ees 2 52 3.16 | 3.88 || 3.62 | 4.38 || 5.15 | 6.10 || 4.75 | 5.70 
19023 a eee 2.44 | 3.50 || 3.25 | 4.00 || 5.05 | 5.55 |} 4.55 | 5.05 
1903s. Ses 3.00 | 3.44 || 3.50 | 3.94 || 4.95 | 5.60 || 4.55 | 5.10 
19045. teeeee 2.81 | 4.38 || 3.31 | 4.88 || 5.10 | 6.45 || 4.50 | 5.85 
ih {ie oe 2.75 | 4.75 || 3.75 | 5.25 || 5.30 | 6.85 || 4.70 | 6.25 
190Gb S522 2.C€2 | 3.56 || 3.33 | 4.25 || 5.20 | 5.70 || 4.60 | 5.10 
1907 32 so5-ee 2.88 | 3.63 || 3.38 | 3.98 |) 5.40 | 5.70 || 4.80 | 5.10 
1908.......-| 3.17 | 3.92 || 3.67 | 4.48 || 5.45 | 6.30 || 4.75 | 5.60 
A909’ coe - 28. 2.86 | 3.70 || 3.61 | 4.45 5.35 | 6.10 || 4.65 | 5.40 
| 
1910........{ 3.05 | 3.73 || 3.80 | 4.48 || 5.40 | 6.05 || 4.70 | 5.35 
ee | 2.67°| 5.213)| 3.42 | 5.96 || 5.40 | 7.55 || 4.7 6.85 
1 Lt) Peas a) 2.983) 4.05 || 3.73 | 4.80 || 5.70 | 6.65 || 5.00 | 5.90 
IQS ee. - ei -373| 3.05 || 3.12 | 3.80 || 5.05 | 5.70 || 4.25 | 5.00 
1914 Dn meee 2.27 | 5.87 || 2.92 | 6. 52 || 5.05 | 8.40 || 3.95 | 7.60 
1915 | 
January....| 3.20 | 3.46 || 3.95 | 4.20 || 5.85 | 5.95 5.05 | 5.15 
February. .| 3.45 | 4.27 || 4.20 | 5.02 || 5.95 | 6.65 || 5.15 | 5.85 
March......| 3.81 | 4.18 || 4.58 | 4.95 || 6.65 | 6.80 | 5.85 | 6.00 
Aplil.......| 3.84 | 4.12 |] 4.61 | 4.89 || 6.80 | 6.90 || 6.00 | 6.10 
May eecc.-o2|0. 07 (4.12/14. 641 '4. 80 I Fe GOO iil seat 6.10 
JUNG cons oe 4.12 | 4.18 |] 4.89 | 4.95 || 6.90 | 7.00 || 6.10 | 6.20 
July........| 3.87 | 4.27 |] 4.64 | 4.95 |] 6.70 | 7.00 || 5.90 | 6.20 
August..... 3.62 | 4.18 1] 4.39 | 4.95 Il 6.50 | 6.70 Il 5.70 1 5.90 
1 Muscovado, 89° polarization, 1900 to 


Refined. 


Granulated, 
fine or 
standard. 


.|| Low. |High. 


“J 


S 
uo 


_ 
on 


S3ss 


Shhh SP Pe RR Ry 
MEO COMES TOY 


Mommy wud 
Monod or 


AD Ane 
SSSSSRRE 
RMAAAMRAAH 
RAAAKRASS 


Soft sugar || Soft sugar 
ING No 


Low. |High.|| Low. High. 


Cts... | Clie, Wn Gidea eless 
4.60 | 5.80 || 4.15 | 5.20 
4.30 | 5.25 || 3.65 | 4.60 
4.20 | 4.70 || 3.65 | 4.15 
4.20 | 4.75 || 3.65 | 4.20 
4.15 | 5.40 |) 3.60 | 4.60 
4.25 | 5.80 || 3.55 | 5.00 
4.25 | 4.70 || 3.65 | 4.05 
4.45 | 4.75 || 3.85 | 4.15 
4.40 | 5.25 || 3.80] 4.65 
4.30 | 5.05 || 3.70 | 4.45 
4.35 | 5.10 || 3.75 | 4.50 
4.45 | 6.€0 |] 3.85 | 6.00 
4.65 | 5.65 || 4.05 | 5.05 
4.00 | 4.65 |] 3.401 4.05 
3.60 | 7.30 || 3.00] 6.70 
4.70 | 4.80 || 4.10] 4.20 
4.80 | 5.50 || 4.20] 4.90 
5.50 | 5.65 || 4.90] 5.05 
5.65 | 5.75 || 5.051 5.15 
aan we 5.75 |l-ccsee| -oeds 
5.75 | 5.85 || 5.15 | 5.25 
5.55 | 5.85 |) 4.95 | 5.25 
5.35 | 5.55 i 4.75 | 4.95 


1908, inclusive. 
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Tasxe 129.—Sugar: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1900-1915—Contd. 


Raw. Refined. 
| + I] 
Molasses, || Centrifugal, Granulated,| 
Date. 89° polari- || 96° polari- || Cut loaf. || Powdered. fineor | Soe eer poe vee 
zation. zation. standard. ais o. 15. 


i 


Low. |High.|| Low. | High.|| Low. High Low. igh Low. 


| 


Cts.'\ Cts. || Cts..\-Cta: \ ‘Cts. 


Cts. || Cts. | Ci 
September .} 2.98 | 4.00 || 3.75 | 4.77 || 5.80 | 6.50 || 5.00 | 5 
October....} 2.73 | 3.68 || 3.50 | 4.45 |] 5.80 | 6.15 |] 5.00 | 5.35 
November .| 3.62 | 4.37 |} 4.39 | 5.14 |] 6.25 | 6.90 || 5.45 | 6.10 || 5.35 | 6.05 
December..| 3.68 | 4.43 |] 4.45 | 5.20 || 6.85 | 7.05 || 6.05 | 6.25 


Wear. 2.73 | 4.43 


5.95 | 6.20 |} 5.79 | 5.90 || 5.10 
3. 50 | 5.20 a 7.05 || 5. | &25 | 4-90 6.20 | 4.65 


High.|| Low. | High. Low. | High. 


ts. |) Cts. |_ Cts. || Cis: | Cts. || Cts: | Cts. 
-70 |} 4.90 | 5.65 |] 4.65 | 5.35 || 4.05 
4.90 | 5.30 |} 4.65 | 5.00 |} 4.05 


4 
4 
5.10 | 5.75 || 4.50} 5. 
5 


5.90 | 4.05 | 5.30 


TaBLeE 130.—Sugar: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


(The following kinds and grades have been included under the head of sugar: Brown, white, candied. 
caramel, chancaca (Peru), crystal cube, maple, muscovado, panela. The following have been excluded: 
£ Candy” (meaning confectionery), confectionery, glucose, grape sugar, jaggery, molasses, and sirup. 


See “‘ General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
1914 1914 
Country. — 1912 1913 (prelim- Country 1912 1913 (prelim- 
inary) inary). 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Argentina.......... 228 131] 142,616 || Germany........... 953, 743| 2, 462, 020|.........- 
Austria-Hungary...| 1,540,900) 2,368, 765).......... Guadeloupe........ 84,882) 184, S82). Saas 
Barbados.......... 57,902) '1.57,902|.......... Martinique.........| 86,991] 186,991)._........ 
Begum. 2.22.5. 348,081} 251,935).........- Manritinss- 2s... 454,550) 1 454,550}. ......... 
ts) Sa 10, 520 11, 832 70, 239 || Netherlands.... 474, 368 440, od Wy | eee 
British Guiana..... 74-319) 2 1745319). 325 eres ss aes. 2 328, 902 315, 041; 389,488 
British India....... 80, 454 53, 181 43,207 || Philippine Islands.}| 434,475) 346,858) 521,385 
Bee = Sees 43, 154 14, 555 19,040 |} Reunion........... 58, 812 His he 9 Eee oe 
Ci ee 4,357,051) 5, 476, 901) 5,574,683 || Russia............. 830, 036| 1324,837| 257, 484 
7 aig Repub- a and To- 
ee ee ae 195, 714 L737 882)-2 oS DAg0. 5-3-4: - 225 74,290) *0 74, 290). . <2. =--=- 
Dutch East Indies..| 2, 932, 217| 2,823, 310).......... United Kingdon: 67, 012, 52, 492 33, 975 
Wry pie.ss.--222--.- , 76 11,316 29,398 || Other countries. 701, 564) 784, 382)...-.-.---- 
[Ce PSP FAT L138: S78 OS —— —————— 
it | 873,858 442,554).........- | Motal-:= * -|14, 833, ei 484, via eat ree 
1 
IMPORTS 
Argentina. .-....... 66,658; 165, srs 14,468 || Netherlands... 178,137; 147, 002! hose Sees 
Australia. . P2205), 167, 69012... . = New Zealand 135, 902); BS75790}2... S22 
British India....... 1,364, 955 1,922, 009| 1,211,769 || Norway............ 98, 505| 118,049 129, 582 
British South led Rese. sees See 234,308] 234, 308)........-- 
hin. ee 39,728} 60,480] 48, 883 || Portugal........... hs] | a oH 1 a 
Canada..... 651, 87. 670,234} 691,166 || Singapore.......... 2A. S201) * 224,529). curses 
Chit. 2 eae 149, 486,197,073) 185, 425 || Switzerland... 268,289} 258) B13} sss; 
OHiine st 607,287} 948,230] 810,731 |} Turkey 2........... 445,111) 445,111|...-..__.. 
Deniitark..2.<..:.2 31, 144 Sa United ince. Es) 693, 670} 3, 872, 309} 3, 761, 740 
ia ee 77,277) 72,609) 27,964 || United States 3....| 4,316, 975| 4, 762,014] 5, 417,995 
Bigland:-) 22. ...-- 103,818] 105, 106|.........- Uruguay 4.......... 57,087| ° 57,087|.........- 
Brace... .......- 672,273] 253, 435|.......... Other countries:...] 734,672} 792,360)... 2.1. 
aye. 15,768, 15,345) 10,774 _—<——<—_— J 
Sapa sense 3 i 28) 303,093, 725,067 .......... Total eeiees| 14" ES 465, wi 2g eee 
| 
1 Year /Sagiaares g. 
2 Data for year beginning March 14, 1910. 


3 Not including receipts from Hawaii, amounting in 1912, to 1,205,465,510; 1913, 1,085,362,344, and 1914, 
1,210,862,124 pounds; and from Porto Rico, in 1912, 734, 289, 872: 1913, 765, 420 310; and 1914, 641, 754,932 


ands. 
4 Data for 1908. 
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TaBLE 131.—Sugar production of undermentioned countries, campaigns of 1912-13 to 


1914-15. 
BEET SUGAR (RAW). 


Country. 


NORTH AMERICA, 


EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary: 
AUSEFIA- © alot ce. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


United States: 
Louisiana. io... 


Hawalls--4---5'=522 
Poros PulC@--sasn- 
Central America: 
Costa Rica...-<.. 
Guatemala....... 
Nicaragua........ 
Salvador... -<-.- 
Mox1C02) 22--cim--.- 
West Indies: 
British— 
Antigua.......- 


IN@VESsc seb o- 


Dominican Re- 
public... 2. 

French— 
Guadeloupe 3... 
Martinique 3... 


IBrazal tee oc 
Guiana: 


Doatch s22 2.232. 2 


1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 Country. | 1912-13 1913-14 1914-15 
EUROPE—Cont’d. | 
Shorttons.|Shorttons.| Short tons. Short tons.|Short tons.|Short tons. 
692,556} 733,401) 722,054 || Germany...........| 2,983,085) 2,993, 704) 2,755, 750 
12,439} 111,982) 113,77. Talyes 22 eee 218,628} 335,413] 183,753 
Netter aris peemen ners 7| omnes 7s era 
704,995) 745,383) 735,827 || Roumania........- 38,314 41, 240) 36, 297 
de 1, 361, 842) 1,681, 247|.....-.... 
Serbia: c-cupeces 13, 338 7,165 2,205 
Steph ha) pac ya eine 171, 839} 186,680) 110,946 
Sweden./.22.ce2-5<5 145,462, 150,760) 169,644 
1, 442, 159] 1, 287, 787| 1,288,960 || Switzerland........|....------ 4, 861 3, 208 
651,587} 566,382) 477,272 a 
326,653]  251,023| 224, 437 Total.c....2.-| 8, 804; 774); 8; 6645 7G2 |= eee 
168, 652 156, 637 168, 652 ——————— os 

967,440} 790,790) 333,953 Grand total. .| 9,509, 769) 9,430, 145).........-. 


CANE SUGAR. 


EUROPE 
Spaias-ee een 15, 000 8, 000 8,000 
154,000; 293,000) 243,000 
9, 000) 8, 000) 4,000 ASIA. 
547,000} 612,000).......-.. 
398,000)  364,000).....-..-. British India 
Formosa 
AH UL UR Ses Peers 2 lao5Ssecoss BPA dose seseme cee 
SEOUO eee eet eee ee A DOSER Bs TOE 
ANT OP ceeaaasce||2oeseoe- 5 Philippine Islands. 
194000 [Seco Seal ier ceee 
164,000| 148,000) 121,000 Total 
AFRICA. 
14,000} 212,000).......... 
32-000| pee LL Q00l = oes ae Bieypt-. eee 
20, 000: 15, 000 17,000 || Mauritius 
Natal <-- sassc52 76 
12,000 13,000)... 2. == Portuguese 
5, 000: 0 OOD saetaireton= Airica-sas2sasseee 
Reunion 
46, 000 47,000 62,000 
2,737,000) 2,909,000) 2,980,000 Total 
7,000 c 5,000 
OCEANIA. 
111,000) 117,000) 119,000 
‘Australia’ 2... 145,000} 297,000) 269,000 
35, 000 44, 000 AL OOOM | Wijaerec on some ciamem 77,000; 110,000} 114,000 
44, 000 43, 000 44,000 
Total see 222,000) 407,000) 383,000 
4,368, 000/44, 642,000}.......-.- 
Total cane 
sugar. ....-./10, 908, 000)411,225,000)....-..--- 
162,000} 304,000) 370,000 Total beet 
343,000) 2 228,000) 2 269,000 and cane 
sugar. . ..--!20,518, 000/20, 655, 000). ...-.-.--. 
87,000 98,000} 120,000 
11,000 15, 000 13, 000 
203,000} 2 195,000} 3 193,000 


806,000] 840,000] 965,000 


1 Refined sugar. 2 Unofiicial figures. 3 Exports. 4 Excluding Central America. 
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TABLE 132.—Sugar: Total production of countries mentioned in Table 131, 1895-96 to 


1913-14. 
Production. Production. 
Year. Year. 
Cane. Beet. Total. Cane.! Beet. Total. 
Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 

1895-96...---- 3.259, 4,832,000 8,091,000 || 1905-6........ 7,551,000 | 8,090,000} 15,641,000 
1896-97......- 3,171,000 | 5,549,000 | 8, 720.000 || 1906-7........ 8,365,000 | 7,587,000 | 15,952,000 
TS97=98.o 0 oo 3,206.000 | 5,457,000 8,663,000 || 1907-8......-.- 7,926.000 | 7,390,000 | 15,316,000 
1898-99. ....-- 3,355,000 | 5,616.000 8,971,000 || 1908-9........ 8,654,000 | 7,350.000 16, 004, 000 
1899-1900... -- 3,389,000 | 6,262,000 9,651,000 || 1909-10.....-. 9,423,000 | 6,991,000 | 16,414,000 
1900-1901... - - 4,084,000 | 6 795,000 10.879, 000. |} 1910-11....... 9,540,000 | 9,042,000 18, 582, 000 
(te 6,818,000 | 7,743,000 | 14,561,000 |] 1911-12....... | 10,275,000 | 7,072,000 | . 17,347,000 
1902-3......-- 6,782.000 | 6,454.000.} 13,236.000 |} 1912-13....... | 10, 908, 000 9, 509, 769 20, 518, 000 
1903-4....---- 6, 909.000 | 6,835.000 | 13.744.000 || 1913-14....... 211,225,000 | 9,430,145 | 20, 655,000 
1904-5....-..- 7,662,000 | 5,525,000 | 


13,187,000 | 


1 Prior to 1901-2 these figures include exports instead of production for British India. 


2 Excluding Central America. 


TaBLe 133.—Sugar beets: Area and production of undermentioned countries, 1912-1914. 


Country. 
1912 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Ee DE TTI Te ae ea 


EUROPE. 


Austria-Hungary: 
Ae ee ae 
Hungary 


5, 691, 500 


g 
3 
ove 
Ee 
3 


Area. 


1913 


Production. 
1914 1912 1913 1914 
Acres. Short tons. | Short tons. | Short tons. 

483,400 | 5,224,000] 5,659,000 5, 288, 500 
12,100 201, 000 148, 000 108, 600 
446,500 | 5,425,000 | 5,807,000! 5,397,100 
1 599,600 | 8,734,000 | 7,674,000 | 17,468,000 
439,200 | 5,286,000 | 5, 264, 000 4, 425, 000 
Soe eee: 48, 000 98000) | =. 22 ee 
ee ee eee 11, 800 12 S00) |=... epee 
129,900 | 1,907,400} 1,534,000-|............ 
a emole Ao e e 67, 500 93,7 331, 000 
76,400 | 1,025,000 663, 000 1, 066, 000 
EOUO |i cats aoa OS) once eae ae ee 
2 330, 800 7,961,000 | 6,547,000 | 24 135, 000 
1, 406, 200 | 18,345,000 | 18.673,000 | 18,650,000 
100,600 | 1,921,000} 3,009,000} 1,488,000 
156,300 | 2,399,000 | 1,835, 000 2,198, 000 
36, 500 322, 000 311, 000 248, 000 
Dane Oe, eee 11, 821,000 | 138,615,000 |...........- 
TGSSODOT ers elo ee se oe 
78,600 | 1,303,000 | 1,478,000 814, 000 
79, 700 933, 000 932, 000 967, 000 
23000) 2 tees => be , 900 29, 800 
Deets 62, 249, 700 | 61, 774, 400 |.--......-.- 


6, 265, 700 | 6,099, 200 


1 Excluding Galicia and Bukowina. 


2 Excluding invaded area. 
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TEA. 


TasBLE 134.—Tea: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


{**Tea’’ includes tea leaves only and excludes dust, sweepings, and yerba maté. 


EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted.] 


See “ General note,”’ p. 417.] 


1914 5 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.) Country 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
| 
| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pownds. | Pounds 

British India.....-- 279,230 | 291, 583 2025607 ||| apa. wt -- fate -Eee 35, 116 30, 128 |..-.- =e 
Moylon ze. . 4-2ecee 192, 020 | 1192,020 |....-....- Singapore...--....- 2,913 1 2,913'|-- 223m 
China. £4 . Jase ie 196,488 | 192,122 199, 440 || Other countries... 8, 236 65997) leeosese oes 
Dutch East Indies. 66, 610 iis Bta 4 (Sl Bee Beisel 

Parmosas. 4.0.52 23) 668 23, 931 22, 936 Totalb2es.<=* 8045281) ) 798,221 |. sess 

IMPORTS. 

Arrenting.sossee-oe | 4, 082 4,148 3,103 || Germany.......-..- 9, 124 OF408 Nae ee 
Masiraliasss.sessees 36, 756 375349 |eextex ccc. Netherlands........| 12,143 PA eee eee 
Austria-Hungary... 3, 793 BY it cere New Zealand....... 7,684 1, 069305 aaeeeen 
British India......- 9, 167 8, 653 $, 816. || Rersia.<. 0-2-5252 11, 120))) Pl, Woe eee 
British South A frica) 6, 115 6, 567 6,574 [lpevussiacee eaeae eee 151,037 | 167,140 159, $92 
Canada.....-..- 42, 658 35, 927 39, 035 || Singapore.........- 6, 692 16; 692:\eotese se 
Chile= S32 3, 812 3, 849 2,787 || United Kingdom...| 295,409 | 305,690 317, 664 
HINGE oo one hee 18, 445 25, 898 22,684 || United States....-.. 98, 706 89, 018 97,810 
Dutch East Indies. 7,624 (Gch Baer eae Other countries. . - - 38, 486 36, 685:).... 25a. 
TANCE NSsuaens ser 2, 886 25660 -~sree oe oS 

Papach Indo-China. 2, 920 G3) 37,1) eee 3 Total. <...--<4| 768; 659) “W8G;7o0 eee eee 


1 Year preceding. 


TaBLeE 135.—Tea: Wholesale price per pound, on New York market, 1900-1915. 


| Ceylon eee 
pekoe. 
Low. tax 
Cents. | Cents. 

27 37 
26 37 
26 36 
19 36 
18 27 
19 28 
19 28 
16 30 
18 30 
18 28 
18 26 
18 26 
20 26 
18} 24 
183 26 
21 22 
21 27 
25 30 

30 

30 

30 
29 31 
27 31 
24 28 
24 26 
24 26 
24 26 
21 31 


Foochow, fair Formosa, fine Japans, pan- India orange 
to fine. to choice. fired. pekoe. 
Date. 
Low. | High. |} Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
Cents | Cents. || Cents. | Cents Cents. | Cents Cents. | Cents. 
22 28 27 ADS ol Ep pe Al So era 27 30 
20 28 27 A Hac =.<.cis51e leepseniete 26 30 
213 29 273 47 18 33 26 35 
10 29 203 50 8 33 19 35 
9 18 25 50 94 14 18 25 
9 18 |) 26 50 11 14 19 25 
8h 18 22 50 9h 16 19 253 
9h 21 22 38 143 35 15 25h 
124 21 20 45 18 35 17 25 
12% 27 20 40 18 38 Loy) 26 
103 27 23 643 17} 36 18 264 
10 223 234 45h 17 32 18 263 
114 223 20 39 15 21 18 25 
12 22 24 39 13% 35 18} 24 
12 22 23 39 123 38 18% 27 
: | i 
15 22 23 39 18 28 Q) (@) 
15 22 23 39 18 28 (1) (1) 
15% 22 23 39 18 33 (@) (4) 
154 22 23 39 19 Se | Bee eee ae 27 
154 22 23 39 19 8 | BAe eis cis sis = 27 
16} 22 23 39 23 35) [icecesis]e sees 27 
17 22 23 39 23 35 31 32 
MUSUSES testes 18 21 23 39 20 40 28 32 
September..-...-..- 18 21 23 39 20 40 24 29 
October 22-2. 18 21 23 39 19 40 24 26 
November....-.- 18 21 23 39 19 40 24 26 
December. .-.-.---- 18 21 23 39 18 40 24 26 
Ware es 15 22 23 18 40 24 32 


39 
iH 


1 Nominal. 
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COFFEE. 


Taste 136.—Coffee: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


(Tho item of coffee comprises unhulled and hulled, roasted, ground, or otherwise ashe but imitation 
or ‘‘surrogate’’ coffee and chicory are excluded. See “General note,’’ p. 4 17] 


EXPORTS. 
(000 omitted.] 


1914 1914 
Country 1912 1913 (prelim.) Country | 1912 1913 (prelim.) 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

Berets = - 53, 036 DINE LG eee eee Netherlands........ ISOR2 || 2025803" he ee 
U1 aie eee 8 597, 950 |1, 754, 973 | 1,490,715 || Nicaragua........-.- 10, 201 26, 440 22,817 
British India... ..-. 34 937 22; 073 39, 973 || Salvador......-.--- 59, 216 63,471 76, 425 
Colombia........... 123,442] 134,993 136, 500 |) Singapore.-...-..-- 4,842 4 BAD eeceeee: = 
Costa Rica...-.. _---| 26,980 28) 702 39,059 || United States 2..... 49,716 52, 905 48,179 
Dutch East Indies.| 75,179 63, 199 occas Venezuela........-- 117,0'2| 142,016 121, 350 
Sala een See. a S33 = a oa aeeegsa> Other countries. . . 66, 047 61, 603) |. -=ac0s555 

Th i eA ; st ees SSE ae —_———— 
@iraaieace 212.55. . 16, 094 | 1 10:034 lo -< Cah Total 4.5... 12, 624, 892 |2, 797,986 |....-.---- 
MEXICO! @ 2.322.535. 53,759 | 158,759 |.---.---.- i 

IMPORTS 
Argentina Nee 2 31, 063 32, 602 30, 925 || Norway.........--- 25, 907 30, 193 25, 665 
pn ABBEY - = v7 . : ra so oid Lraratennelante easels ae eee ay 968 ts pe 18, 244 
emer ee ea eo 4od tt TIS, 1b hw. <2. 352 ingapore......-..- , 9027 O27 aceeseee se 

British South Africa| 267004 | 267910 | 25,820] Spain.............. 29,500| 33,3651 30,280 

CL eae eee ee 25, 108 17,672.|| Sweden ............<- 67, 667 75, CC aes 
Denmark.......... BE, Gaz |) 30,000 |.......... Switzerland........ 23,94 PM i) eee 
Egypt SEA ap Beh Ra 15, 774 13, 975 13,116 || United Kingdom...) 27,987 28, 100 28, 846 
Bpeand 502 5... 28, 331 28, 3702. 52---% , || United States...... 942,515 | 852,529} 1, 011, 072 
pee Ons =e > a a at Jeo Other countries....| 106,755} 115,296 |..--.-...- 

ermany-.-..2 2... F 1ST hes _———————————————— 
Italy eee fo 921 a 194 62, 176 Motalser. 2, 586, 161 Pp 615, 092 | ae 

etherlands.......- ; OE 23) | eee cee 

1 Year preceding. 2 Chiefly from Porto Rico. 


Tasin 137.—Coffee: Wholesale price per pound, on the New York and New Orleans 
markets, 1900-1915. 


New York. New Orleans. 
Mexican 
. ~ || Santos | Cucuta . Santos 
Rio No. 7. Mocha. Padang. » || Cordoba, || Rio No. 7. 

Wate. Fill NOs © || washed. |! vasheai No. 7. 
Sled BAPE Sci en a=! a ice a oe Necet a 

Elmiy elm] Fl) am] EB) me) mee) mE) me | EB | 

AJ/AWTAl Ay AA] A;AyA;ATA]AyA]Ay Ae 

Cts.| Cts.|| Cts.) Cts.|| Cts.| Cts Ces Cts.| Cts.| Cts.|| Cts.| Cts.|| Cts. Cts.| Cis.) Cts. 
62 | 10 63] 10 || 16 | 193 254 || 9 | 134 1} 9 | 14 z 110 Tell aoe 

5h | 72 {| 54 | 72 || 15% | 193 | 1B 19 74 | 13 See bs) 7 || ezaees 
5 | 71 5 | 7% {113 |19 |'17 | 19 8 | 13% || 83 | 12% g| 7A || 5h | 73 
535] 73 || Ses! 72 || 12 | 19 |] 158 | 17 8 113 S13 53) 72 || 5s] 68 
64 | Oval] GE} Oys|| 13 | 18 |] 153 | 164 |] 9 | 132 || 82] 138 |} 7 | 9% |]-----]...-- 

Th 4° OR 7% | 92 || 16 18% || 15 16 9 13 10% | 13 re: 9 72 9 
63} 9 || 62; 9 || 15 | 21 |} 13 | 154 |] 92) 12 |} 92] 122] 7h] 88 |] 7] 82 
6 74 6 7+ || 15% | 19 13 21 92 | 133 94 | 13 6 73 62 7% 
7% || 6 | 73 || 143 }19 |} 10 | 21 |] 10° | 133 |} 10% | 13 55 | 68 || 7 7 
8 || 68-| 82 || 14 | 17 |} 10 | 203 |] 9§ | 14 |] 102 | 134 |] 7h] 88 |] 74] 8% 
gi | 138 || 142 | 178 || 17 | 20 |] 10. | 16% || 104 | 153 |} St | 134 |] 88] 138 
122 | 164 || 153 | 20 |} 184 | 22 || 133 | 18 || 143 | 182 |] 112 | 162 || 122 | 163 
144 | 16 || 184 | 21 |] 194 | 22 || 152 } 18% |] 152 | 184 |] 133 | 15h |] 144 | 163 

10% | 158 || 18 | 21 || 19 | 23° |] 112] 172 || 15 | 18 9 | 14.°|| 10k | 15 
gi | 123 || 174 | 30 || 21 | 24 |] 41 |.18% || 12 | 174 || 63 | 103 |) 82} 13% 
= ——|-———- — — 
s3 | 9 | 213 | 30 | 21 | 234 12% | 152 |] 12 ut | 7k | 88 il 9 91 
$| 9 |} 23 | 30 |] 21 | 23 1 12¢| 15g} 12 | 144) 72 | 821) SE 9 
84 94 |] 23 30 || 21 23 123 | 154 |) 12 14 7% 83 8? 98 
9 | 94 || 23 |30 || 21 | 23 |] 13 | 154 |) 12 | 14 7 | 83 || 92] 9% 
82 | 93 || 23 | 30 || 21 | 23 || 114 | 154 || 113 | 14 Wo ereal|(ASe alee de 

sk} 9 || 23 | 30 || 21 | 22 || 114 | 143 || 11 | 133 |] 78] 73 |] 82] 9 

y 7 82} 9 23 =| 30 21 22 114 | 14 il 13 7% 7 8? 9 
AvP Sts. 7 | 781) s2| 9 || 25 | 27 |P21 | 22 41 | 142 1) 11 | 13 fie Ma | 8 OR 
September....| 6% | 7 72 | gi || 25 | 97 || 21 |-22 |] 11- | 14 |] 108 | 13 6Z| 72 ]| 78] 8% 
October... ... 63 | ZHI] 72] 8 | 25 | 27 |) 21 |-23 |] 11 | 15 |} 108 | 13 7 Ae Tsay nee 
November....| 73 | 7% || 7 8% || 25 | 27 224 | 23 114 | 15% |} 114 | 134 |] 74] 8 82 8? 
December:-..| 78] 78 || 7% | 82 || 25 | 27 || 224 | 23 || 114 | 154] 11 | 138 | 78 | 72 ||_8 | 88 
Year....| 6%| 8% |] 7%| 9% || 213 | 30 || 21 | 233 || 11 | 153 |] 105 | 143 |] 6% 88 | 7% | 98 


1 Prices nominal because of small arrivals (January to September, inclusive). 
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OIL CAKE AND OIL-CAKE MEAL. 


TasLe 138.—Oil cake and oil-cake meal: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


[The class called here “oil cake and oil-cake meal’’ includes the edible cake and meal remaining after mak- 
ing oil from such products as cotton seed, flaxseed, peanuts, corn, etc. See “‘ General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.) 


= | 1914 | | 1914 

Country. | 1912 | 1913 (prelim.). | Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 

ep eee rs Eee | See SS Se 

| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Argentina........-- 38, 849 46,191 38/367'l| Thalye2 22.25 See | 57,795 43,401 120, 607 
Austria-Hungary...| 127,661 | 111,252 |.......... Mexico. -:-) S50 Act: | 40,138 | 140,138 |.2. 228k 
Belgium........... 157,458. ||, 125 oes Be Netherlands....... 253,003 | 228,492 }...-2--22: 
British India....... | 333,504 | 400,818| 334,141 HSSIA ae 2 tee ee 11, 552, 042 1,620,106 | 935,683 
Garidda SSS r= | 69, 353 65, 530 35,567 || United Kingdom. 69, 512 52, 741 73,295 
Ghing 2 2.b. ae | 112,629 | 175,073 190,672 || United States. ....- 1,980,166 |1,952,184 | 1,579,171 
Danmarks. eee | 21,742 DAZOGT Seer Soe Other countries....| 80,677 97,345 4. seesaw 
Bry bose s-5-<a- 2 | 178,083 | 138,839 176, 339 ———— 
Wane so-so ee 471,101 | 473,550 |.......--- Totalssssose: 6, 124, 895 |6, 240,498 |....-....- 
Germany. .....---- 581, 1821 648-536) 5.52 = | . 

| 
IMPORTS. 

] j 
Austria-Hungary...| 74,091 79; S60 se 32 ato! BS eri eens eh ae 190,495 | 284,310 |: ~~~ 
Belgium: ;: 255. 2.-- 534, 293.) 567,390 joe. ost | Netherlands....... 822,757 | 766,498.}..-....--- 
Canada. <2 3u2- 25 10, 594 11,090 15,625 |] Norway....-...---- 65, 400 66, 407 83,044 
Denmark........-- 1,114, 414 |1, 250, 972 |_---.----- Sweden. - 32.732 385,474 | 351,106 }-__- ~~~ 
Dutch East Indies.. 38 “Galas see th oe Switzerland......-.. 75, 158. > '54,955)F2 2° = ee 
Finland... =. -<..2- 32, 071 25, 080 fae coe. soos United Kingdom...| 863,621 | 904,606 731, 264 
Tan ce soe ee 341,642 | 223,928 |_........- Other countries... . 20, 616 | 21,476; |e oe 
Germany......--.- 1, 750, 872 }1, 826,618 |........-- | 
Btalys 5 ose ooece 8, 627 6, 520 2,471 | Totale-- 3. 6, 290, 163 \6,442,035 |.......-.. 


1 Year preceding. 


ROSIN. 


TABLE 139.—Rosin: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[For rosin, only the resinous substance known as “‘rosin’’ in the exports of the United States, is taken. 
See ‘‘ General note,” p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.} 
1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. | 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary... 2,388 PEEL fe ee eee Russias Jo. os o2s..- 49, 507 55, 922 41,494 
Belgium.........-- 602312 |i; 157,4919| ee PAI sa dees ee 25,068 | 18,328 19, 148 
Wrinters. 2. "5.22 145, 144 905159) (22. haat United States. ..... | 680,777 | 729,419 489, 580 
Germany.........- 37, 609 56,884) |o ee toe Other countries. ... 2,302 3, 894.) 22 aoe 
Groeee Ss. 2 tes 14, 061 3, 982) (222s seee | j ————— 
Netherlands....... 61,698 | 59,713 |..--...--- Total. ec a 078, 866 |1,077,619 |...-....-. 
IMPORTS. 
Argentina.........- 32,005 43, 906 35, 463;|| Tialy... 22-2262 37, 569 39, 918 32, 978 
Ausiralia.2.=.....- 13, 067 16,904; |522 2 2s. apanh. [. $i5- 53: 11, 591 15, 649). siete 
Austria-Hungary...| 82,270 945208) ESS Se oe Netherlands...-...-. 83, 794 79, 452 |. =22--253- 
Belgium........_.- 73, 957 Norway 6, 281 8, 104 5, 709 
pawl. 2-2 Bot 41,033 5,344] 15,344 |.....2.... 
British India. ...... 7, 358 68, 047 81,373 62, 728 
Canada —...- se -5 26, 381 586 586 2. sa Se 
Chiles22 7.2225 .0 3 7, 129 739 683 645 
Cuba..... Ai | 6,240 5, 383 5, 209 eee, 
Denmark.........-. 3, 329 3, Old) [2522-535 United Kingdom...| 176,344 | 187,934 13, 655 
Dutch EastIndies..| 23,474 | 17,287 |........-- Uruguay3....._.... 5, 837 aye) ete seit A 
Finland...........- | 55198 | © 73594 [222-22 22. Other countries....| 16,987] 17,928 |.---1.2.. 
Mrance 5 - .2-22 - = | 3,186 15960) \532-2..- 22 SSS ns 
Germany......-..--. DEO ISE | QI 226i ee se eae Total 22: 25 993,238 | 996, 567 |...-....-. 
| 


i Year preceding. 


2 Data for 1911. 


3 Data for 1908. 
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TURPENTINE. 


TaBLe 140.— Turpentine (spirits): International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[Spirits of turpentine”’ includes only “‘spirits”’ or ‘‘oil”’ of turpentine and, for Russia, skipidar; it excludes 
crude turpentine, pitch, and, for Russia, terpentin. See “General note,”’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
| Hi | | 
1914 } | 1914 
Country. 1912 | 1913 (prelim.). | Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
a Be es Pere ee 8 Rae nS eee 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
| Spain ooo. 1,005 — 1,329 | 1, 052 
|| United States...... 20,811 20,018 11,118 
|| Other countries... 750 CS tg ee eee ss 
2,336 | Potals. 4... 1.82, SISO as 780 ees 
} 
“ IMPORTS. 
Argentina.........- 607 698 488 || New Zealand....... 216 | PA Ug Bese eee 
PA UISEEMEIA Ss oot n 681 Od) a eee PekeHssia) 28 eee | 288 | 363 242 
Austria-Hungary... 2,775 FCS Teel Se Sweden...........- | 132 158 Se hee 
Balenim’ 2.5.5 <.- 3,054 Py OOH fe ob. 2 Ss Switzerland........ 466 it a peer ee 
@anasias.. 2 1,315 1, 253 1,152 || United Kingdom... 9,837 8,356 5,031 
ints... ae 226 180. 140 || Othercountries.... 1,185 1,161 .......... 
Germany...........| 9,325| 10,726 |.........- Paes oh (Pn catain 7 SS 
fig ce 993 1,061 | 874 | Total__-....--| 36,070 36; 998: |. 2seets 
Netherlands........ 4,970 a(t el ee ee I} 


INDIA RUBBER. 


TaBLE 141.—IJndia rubber: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[Figures for india rubber include-‘‘india rubber,’”’ so called, and caoutchouc, caucho, jebe (Peru), hule 
(Mexico), borracha, massaranduba, mangabeira, manicoba, sorva and seringa (Brazil), gomelastick (Dutch 
East Indies), caura, sernambi (Venezuela). See ‘General note,’’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
! | 
| 1914 | |} 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). | Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
| | i | | 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. || | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
pArivola! spf. st secs: 6,034 MAS Bi eee os ne | Ivory Coast......-. S084 |P0 23-034 ees 
Belgian Kongo. .... 7, 737 Od; [dia paces os os | Kamerun.........- 6,197 2, COSi ee toe. 5 
(ah a ae * 24,608 PE ABO s eS Mexicoros. 25-2) E2NIGT e212, SOR oe 22 Le 
Bolapie so. s- 2 2 2S 8,994 11,339 9,887 || Netherlands....-... 8, 686 2 SOS See 
Epis ane 93, 224 79,876 73,924 7) 8 (ee Se, ee 7,039 6,131 5, 009 
Dutch East Indies. 5,945 UGS.) hl Pees oe eee | Senegal... .-...-.--| 457 PART Et 2 nce 
Beandor.. 2.2202... 1,210 Ohl hohe See Singapore.........- he ase472 UST 472 ites es 
Brance: Uo -25.2--2 24, 588 LD ioe Wee ase oe Southern Nigeria..-| 1,579 Di STO See 
French Guinea..... 4,499 UE AGO ye) Venezuela.........- 990 527 | 252 
eas Kongo..... ia’ at r gL iio Say Se Other countries....| 68,749 (OT es 
ermany........... , 898 Sh aaa eee ee SS 
Gold Coast......... 1,991 iets il ee ee | ee 311,319 | BOS; 02a oe ee 
i [ 
IMPORTS. 
= H | Fasc = 
Austria-Hungary... 7, 841 7,975 ee | RUSSI9= 2 tae ae | 20,600 28,135 25, 026 
Briss. 2.5: ----. SO388 |i. S2 4921 ba oe || United Kingdom.... 41,942 | 56,617 41, 596 
@annda m2. 22. 225: - | 5,498 4,802 | 5,108 || United States...... 118,058} 115,881 143, 065 
meee Se ee ' es ~ SBeBSGNE eee 55 -e || Other countries..... 16,207 17 DAG pes 
ermany.....522-- 5 ADRS te ees 5. oe Sa SS SSeS SS SSS 
aby soo | 7,704 6,271 | 6, 733 | otal...) 342,309 |i-866, 1601.2... .. 
Netherlands... -.. + 11, 856 NAPS) See 


1 Year preceding. 2 Data for 1911. 
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SILK. 


Tasie 142.—Production of raw silk in undermentioned countries, 1910-1914. 


[Estimates of the Silk Merchants’ Union of Lyons, France.] 


1914 


Country. 1910 1911 | 1912 1913 (prelimi- 
. nary). 
Western Europe: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 

Thalys £2. BARES 5. 22 Steere eccs ees 8,702,000 | 7,694,000 | 9,050,000] 7,804,990 8,995, 000 

JURE: eee geo ee ye Se Se Mais Me a eee eee 701, 000 886,000 | 1,113,000 772, 000 893, 000 

Fe Se eed PICO SOOO IOC 183, 000 194, 000 aa rei ae oe 154, 090 

AGSETIA 2 pole eon eeeeeee eee eae 7 , 00 331 3385, 090 

bar yg eee 5 eee) ae e i 776,000 | 772,000 |) 938° 000 | 271, 000 236, 090 

BOLL choc as at hao eee sels aoe tee eeee 10, 362, 000 | 9,546,000 | 10,983,000 9,359,000 | 10,714,090 
Levant and Central Asia: | 

Broussa and Anatolia.........---:-.-- 1,958,000 | 1,290,000 844, 000 | 1,025, 000 794,000 

Syrin and Oy pees. ces e ews eee ee 1,190,000 { 1,157,000 882,000 | 1,020,000 9°6, 050 

Other Provinces of Asiatic Turkey..... 287, 000 353, 000 254, 000 298, 000 242,000 

Purkey in-dntopete.. hes. = Stee seacstooce se eee | mee se eee 573, 000 187, 000 132,090 

Saloniki and Adrianople...........-.-- 794, 000 827,000 |... 3-262 2252. Sas ee eee 

Balkan States (Bulgaria, Servia, and 

Roumania): .. 2geg-c--2o5-50csceeas 386, 000 375, 000 320, 000 298, 000 231, 000 

Greece, Saloniki, and Crete..-.......-.- 126, 000 137, 000 110, 000 408, 000 331, 0°0 

Caucasus. . - Sphere Stk enae~ ges recoerec 1,146,000 } 1,058,000 a pe a Hast 772, 000 

Persia (GRports) + 425. 22-25 2235.5 5--e ro) 5 463; O00 Van. = ceercre 

Turkestan (exports)?--.-.-........... 1,186,000 | 1,323, 000 { 569,000 | 496,000 |............ 

SOS cpncetase aces Ais 2 Cea 2 6,173,000 | 6,526,000 | 4,923,000 | 5,104,000 3, 428, 000 
Far East: 

China— ; 
Exports from Shanghai...........- 11, 448, 000 | 13,095,000 | 14, 198,000 | 12,709,000 8, 291, 000- 
Exports from Canton. .-........--- 5,814,000 | 3,814,000 | 4,982,000 | 6,063,000 4, 288, 000 

Japan— 

Exports from Yokchama.........- 19, 698,000 | 20,657,000 | 23,957,000 | 26,720,000 | 21,495,000 

British India— ~ 
Exports from Bengal and Cash- 

IMCEO; Sos 2 Sees ae seee eae aa seeee 507,000 494, 000 260, 000 249, 000 66, 000 

Indo-China— 2 
Exports from Saigon, Haiphong, 

CUO scene en aetion oes beatae Se al aaceceeaases 35, 000 33, 000 26, 000 22, 000 
AMC) 221 (ee eee ROE PERSO ene aes = See 37, 467,000 | 38,095,000 | 43, 439,000 | 45,767,009 | 34,072, 
Grand totals oo-522 acne oe eae 54, 002,000 | 54, 167,000 { 59, 336, 000 | 60, 230, 000 48, 214, 000 


1 Prior to 1913 Turkey in Europe included the Vilayet of Saloniki, which now belongs to Greece. 
2 Including “‘Central Asia in 1912 and 1913.” 


TABLE 143.—Total production of raw silk in countries mentioned in Table 142, 1900-1914. 


Year. Production. || Year. Production. | Year. Production. 
i| 
| Pounds. Pounds. _ |j Pounds. 
TE ites Pees ee 40,724,000 |} 1905.......-....--- 41,513,000 || 1910......--.------ * 54,002, 000 
ED eee hee 4 {= 426395" 000'|/ 1508 see ee 46,106,000 |} 19113: 2 aaa es 54, 167, 000 
1002262 ese a | .A15368, OOO 190Teo ooo neeen ee = 48, 634, 000-|| 1912........--..-.- 59,336, 000 
11 S)E See ee 1 959,981, O00) OR eee rcieerntre 53; 087,000 || 1913. 222222 ee 60, 220, 000 


45, 195, 000 


WO oes SD 54) 035,000 || 1914 (preliminary) 48, 214” 000 
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WOOD PULP. 
TaBLE 144.—Wood pulp: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[All kinds of pulp from wood have been taken for this item, but no pulp made from other fibrous sub- 
stances. See ‘‘General note,’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.] 
{ 
1914 || | 1914 
Country. 1912 | 1913 (prelim.). | Country. | 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary...| 214,074 | 225,489 |......-... Sweden: ;..<..-s5:- 2, 091, 135 |2, 225, 232 |.--...---- 
Belgium 91, 291 TESS 9 il Pee ae ee Switzerland.......- | 13,109 1A GhO er ent ene 
anada.............| 696,203 | 596,339| 849,766 || United States...... 28,379 | 39,552 24, 674 
mindand-—_ =... SUS tiale 278,907 | 2-2-5 =: | Other countries. ...| 116,998 | 136,540 |-..-.....- 
Gormany.-&._.__2-|° 402, 769.|° 412,195 |..-2...... i eS 
MUGWaVE so <2 t-. 1,529, 091 |1,558,473 | 1,390,451 | Total.........|5,535,900 '5,591, 098 |.-......-- 
Se ee | 48,100} 29,361 | 6, 500 || | 
| I} 
IMPORTS. 
[ j 
Argentina.........- 43,970 | 70,531 ol; ital Russiaee . eee 59,165] 58,770 62, 800 
Austria-Hungary...| 17,665| 13,377 |.......... Spain ete ts 109,699 | 134,352 87, 233 
Belgium..........- 322,398 | 291,900|.......... Swodeus. 5.5 +! | 10,518] 10,601 |-._.__- 
WPRMAT KC. 2 118,266 | 130,654 |-........- Switzerland.._..... | 23,967 26, GOD |). eee 
Tur 7 ee ae ee 927, 456 1, 025,025 |..----.--- United Kingdom... 2,031,266 |2,153,077 | 2,201,302 
Prarirarnyn 2 8.295683, ) TOSI 285) eo United States...... 1,079, 580 |1, 082,914 | 1,351,130 
Reyer. 522 825 | 204,554 | 212,241] 193,943 || Othercountries....| 62,449 | 197,245 |.......... 
piseerariee Sess i 101,730 | 105,509 |.......... 
Portugal ..:......-. 19, 798.) 2, 198 |. 222. l Ly hele (5, 249, 162 i Ons; 110) ae 


FARM ANIMALS AND THEIR PRODUCTS. 


TABLE 145.—Livestock in principal and other countries. 


[Official estimates or census figures for latest data available with comparisons for earlier years. Date 
referring to census figures are in italics; dates referring to other figures are in Roman type.] 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


i 
| 


Buffa- 


Country Date. Cattle. ans 


Swine. Sheep. Goats. | Horses.} Mules. | Asses. 


| | 
i | 
ee ———————— 


United States: sand. | sand. | sand sand sand. | sand sand. | sand 

On farms......... Jan. 1,1916/ 61,441] () | 68,047 | 49,162 1) | 21,166 | 4,565} (1) 

an. 1891581 68 5529))|-'2 - o2-- 64,618 | 49,956 1 21,195 4,479: (2) 
Apr. 15,1910 | 61,804 @) 58,186 | 52,448 | 2,915 | 19,833 4,210 106 
Not on farms..-.. Apr e1b 1910" CASIO" 32-5 50-: 1, 288 391 115 | 3,183 270 17 

MISica 7 he ok teh Jan. 1,1910 1 299) (8) (3) (3) 2| (3) (3) 
JO Apr. 15,1910 HAG) |e rea 31 7 oy 28 3 
Porto Rico-.... 0: - Apr. 15,1910 EOL 2 = joao 106 6 49 | 58 5 1 
Pptahss bees 2 1910 | 64,149 | 222) 59,611 52,922 3,084 | 22,104 | 4,494 | 127 
pv iatin | oa eee oe Set Dec. 31,1912 1,107 (4) 114 | $8,338-| 3,772 | 221 | 192 } 271 
Sept., 1910] 1,128] (4) 109 | 9,042} 3,990 230 192 276 
Sept., 1905 1, 067 (4) 91 9,063 | 4,030 | 221 174 278 
Sept., 1900 993 | (4 82| 6,724] 3,563] 202 147 263 
i's Sept., 1895| 1,121] (4) 84| 7,892] 3,545] 217 142 287 
Argentina...........- Deer) 31519129), 29-193:| 2 385. 3,045 | 83,546 | 4,431 | 9,239 556 329 
May 1,1908 | 29,124 |........ 1,404 | 67,384 | 3,947] 7,538 465 285 
Ming. e218 9h: |\P21 4702! os. 653 | 74,380 | 2,749! 4,447 285 198 

1888 | 21,962 |...-....- 394 | 66,706,| 1,894 4,234 417 
Australia.........2... Dec. 31,1914 | 11,131] (4) 5 301 | 82,033 |......-- BESO) este i eee 
Dec. 31,1910 | 11,745 | (4) 1,026 | 92,047 314 | 2,166 5 
Dec. 31,1905] 8,528] (4) 15 O15G| 74 SAM ee A O7oRS: 225 (see 
Dec. 31,1900 | 8,640 a S500 7O560SNt == =.—-- Ls 6VORSe <b ee \ieocteeee 
Dec. 31,1295 | 11,767 4) 823 | 90,690 |.......- 1680) 52528 Hee, 
1390! 10,300! (4) S00 107-880 NS 2-2 Si Pears Pi ore 
1 Estimated only for census years. 3 Less than 500. 


2 Reindeer. 4 No official statisties. 
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TABLE 145.—Livestock in principal and other countries—Continued. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Country. | Date. Cattle. ee Swine. | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses. 
| 
| 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | Thou-| Thou- | Thou- 
Austria-Hungary: sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. 
“Austria: .- 22252: Dec. 31,1910| 9,160 1| 6,432] 2,498] 1,257] 1,803 21 53 
| Dec. 31,1900| 9,511} (1) 4,683 | 2,621] 1,020} 1,716 20 46 
Dec. 31,1890 | 8,644 (1) 3,550 | 3,187] 1,036] 1,548 17 41 
Dec. 31,1880 | 8,584 (4) 2,722 | 3,841 1,007 | 1,463 50 
WMungary...---«--- Apr., 1913} 6,045 162 | 6,825 | 6,560 269 | 2,005 1 16 
Feb. 28,1911 - 331 | 2,001 1 18 
Nov. 20, 1895 237 | 1,997 22 
1884 270} 1,749 23 
Croatia-Slavonia..| Mar. 24,1911 : 96 350 3 
Dec. 31,1895 909 | 22 3il nt 2 
Dee ee ead | 4,300) 1] 527 | 2,499| 1,393| 222] (2) 6 
/ 9I_ 
{4p oo 1895 | 1,416 | 1} 662 | 3,231] 1,447] 231 1 5 
Belstame-- 2-325 -5-83 Dec. 31,1913 | 1,849 |...----- 1,412 @) 7 (@) () 
Dec. 31,1910 15880 1 2et <eSe 1,494 185 218 317 1 
Dec. 21,1895 LS 7A) eer 1,163 236 241 272 
Dec. 81,1880 | 1,383 |......-- 646} 365] () 272, |G). Fa 
Braves ote p 1912-13 | 30,705 |.....--- 18,399 | 10,653 | 10,049 | 7,289 3, 208 
Baltarias Ae J. f- Dec. 31,1910 | 1,603 415 527 | 8,632] 1,459 478 12 118 
Dec. 81,1905 | 1,696 477 465 8,131 1,384 538 12 124 
Dec. 81,1900 | 1,596 431 368 | 7,015 1,405 495 9 107 
Dec. 31,1892 1,426 342 462 | 6,868] 1,2 344 8 82 
Carnidadtere tye June 30,1915 | 6,066 |........ 3,112} 2,039] () 2,996 |  () a 
; June 1,1911| 6,533 |..-...-- 3,610] 2,175 |. (1) 2,596 | (4) fy 
June 1,1901| 5,576 |_-...--- 2,354} 2,510] (2) 1,577 | -@) Qa 
TFs 5) (alt= ei 2 1,734] 2,564] (2) 1,471] () Q 
1981 |. 3, 515u|_cee | 1,208] 3,049] (1) 1,059} () Qa 
Denmankae eee. soe May 15,1915 | 2,417; (4) 1,919 533 | () 526| (1) Q) 
July 16,1914 | 2,463 |..--:..- 2,497 515 41 568} (1) (1) 
July 16,1909 | 2,204 |_ 2-1-2 - 1,468 727 40 535 (@) () 
July 15,1903) 1,840\..-.---- 1,457 877 39 487] (1) (1) 
July 15,1898 cba (7 a eee 1,168 | 1,074 32 449 (@) @) 
Biman’ - 2959 ee 1910 | 1,573 3120 418 | 1,309 13 361 (4) () 
1905 | 1,481} 3142 220 938 6 324] (1) (1) 
1900} 1,428] 2119 211 985 8 311] () Q 
1890} 1,305] 386 194] 1,054 15 293 | (1) 8 
Rraces eA July 1,1915 | 12,287 |....---- 5,491 | 13,483 469 | 2,227 152 337 
Dec. 31,1913 | 14,807 |..------ 7,048 | 16,213 | 1,453] 3,231 193 360 
Dec. 31,1910 | 14,533 |.-..---- | 6,900] 17,111 | 1,418] 3,198 193 361 
Dec. 31,1905 | 14,316 |....---- | 7,559 | 17,783 | 1,477 | 3,169 199 365 
Dec. 31,1900 | 14,521 |....--.- 6,740 | 20,180 | 1,558} 2,903 205 356 
Nov. 30,1892 | 13,709 |_.-._--- 7,421 | 21,116 | 1,845| 2,795 217 369 
1882. |, 12;997:|_ 22-2 7,147 | 23,809 |. 1,851 | 2,838 251 396 
| ISE2 |, 42, 812-2 22 6,038 | 29,530} 1,726] 2,914 1) ) 
Germany..........-.- | Dec. 1,1914| 21,817| (4) | 25,339] 5,452| 3,534]43,441] (1) a 
Dec. 2,1912 | 20,182| (1) | 21,924] 5,803] 3,410] 4,523 13 
Dec. 2,1907 | 20,631 (4) 22,147 7,704 | 3,534 | 4,345 il 
Dec. 1,1904 | 19,332} (1) | 18,921] 7,907] 3,330] 4,267 YO, @ 
Dec. 1,1900| 18,940| (1) | 16,807] 9,693 | 3,267} 4,195 
Dec. 1,1897 | 18,491 |..----- » || 14,275) 40, S6791E 2 oa 4. 038i) sane LQ) 
Dec. 1,1892 | 17,556 |..----.. 12,174 | 13,590 | 3,092] 3,836 7 
Faw-210; 1888) 15, 787-2 a 9,206 | 19,190; 2,641 | 3,523 10} () 
ne Sees See eee 1914 300 (1) 227 | 3,547 | 2,638 149 80 133 
ndia: 
British 22223 1913-14 |5125,042| 18,235 | (1) 623,092 /630,673 |61,643] 686] 61,501 
1909-10 |593, 660 | 16,543 | (1) [622,897 |§28,266 |61,514] 6111] 61,337 
1904-05 [577,111] 12,871] (1) 617,562 |62!,303 |61,278] 654] 61,177 
1899-00 |572,666 | 12,120] (1) |617,805 |619,005 | 61,308 61,227 
1894-95 |5 67,045 | 11,826 (1) |617, 260 |615, 272 | 61,134 61,102 
Native States? ... 1913-14 |512,236| 1,765 (1) 8,306 175 181 
1909-10 [510,391 | 1,559] (1) 7,129 141 155 
1904-05 |58,178| 1,347] () 6,318 92 129 
1900-01 |5 7,397 | 1,228] () 4,538 85 115 
Ttaly Jones. Jk pens Mar. 10,1908 | 6,199 19] 2,508 | 11,163} 2,715 956 388 850 
e ah Feb. 18,1881 | 4,772 11] 1,164] 8.596] 2,016] 8658| 8294] 8674 
apanese Empire: 
atraa Siar. Dee. 31,1913} 1,389} (1) 310 3 89} 1,582] () (1) 
Dec. 31,1910} 1,384] (2) 279 3 92| 1,565 (1) 
Dec. 31,1905} 1,168 (@) 228 4 72) 1,368 Qa ms 
Dec. 31,1900] 1,261] (1) 181. 2 60] 1,542] () re 
Chosen (Korea).. - 1912] 1,041 GID S22 bee 10 EV) eter wee Se 
Formosa (Taiwan)! Dec. 31,1913 428 1,322 129 aR y(t Eee S| Seas 
1 No official statistics. 4 Excluding army horses in 1914. 7 Figures incomplete. 
2 Less than 500. 5 Includes young buffaloes. 8 Census of Jan. 10, 1876. 
3 Reindeer. 6 Excludes Bengal. 
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TaBLeE 145.—Livestock in principal and other countries—Continued. 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES—Continued. 


Country. Date. 


_ laa: See eee 
1915 


Apr. 1, 
Apr. 30, 1911 
-Apr. 30, 1905 
1905 


Sept. 30,1910 
Sept. 30, 1907 
1900 


1890 


Philippine Islands. ..-| Dec. 31,1913 


Dec., 


Russia, European (63 | In summer, 
governments). 19 


Asiatic (27 | In summer, 
1912. 
In summer, 


Russia, 
governments). 


Switzerland.....-.--- - pr. 
‘Turkey, European 
and Asiatic. 


Union of South Africa. 
| May 


United Kingdom ..... 


1 No official statistics. 


Thou- | Thou- | Thou- | 
sand. 


sand. 


ARETE eS 334 | 1,398 288 168 
1,089! 3143 307 | 1,391 296 164 
950 | 3109 165 999 215 173 
1,006 | 2170 121] 1,418 72 151 
418} 1,047 | 2,087 104 528 179 
270 757 | 1,682 94 44] 143 
128 641 | 1,179 30 124 144 
703 |..------ 1,111] 3,073} 1,034 88 
GR eg eee 971 | 2,977 937 87 
2, 667 1,021 | 5,269 187 825 
2,585 1,124} 5,105 191 808 
2,545 | 44] 1,7 5, 655 233 864 
2,520 926 | 5,002 210 595 
2,37 886 | 4,655 245 533 
34,547 | 2464 | 11,945 42,736 23, 860 
37,369 | 2462} 11,584 45, 629 24,149 
39,454 | 3437 | 12,276 53,438 24,323 
1,564 31,331 9,310 
1, 850 33,537 9,017 
1,616 32,573 8, 566 
866 | 3,819 631 153 
908 | 3,160 510 174 
2,710 | 16,441 | 3,394 542 
2,424 | 15,117 | 3,216 520 
2,080 | 13,481 | 2,440 440 
1,928 | 13,359 | 2,534 397 
968 988 71 596 
957 | 1,004 69 587 
830 | 1,074 67 555 
806 | 1,261 80 533 
645 | 1,351 87 487 
570 161 341 144 
549 210 362 135 
555 219 355 125 

73 | 27,095 | 20,269} (2) 

175-| 27,662 | 21,283} (2) 

196 | 23,614 | 16,411 (*) 

CS 35,711 | 11,521] (}) 
1,082 30,657 | 11,763 719 
”679 | 16,323 | 9,771 450 
3,953 | 27,964 | (*) 1,851 
3,561 | 31,165 | (*) 2,095 
3,602 | 29,077 | - (*) 2,117 
3,664 | 31,055! (') 2,000 
4,362 | 31,567 | (?) 1,965 
2,863 | 30,240} (4) | 1,930 
180 | 26,286 20 556 
94 | 18,609 20 561 
6 | 1,990} 5 518 

2 Lot less than 500. 3 Reindeer. 


| 
} 
| 
i 
| 
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TasLe 145.—Livestock in principal and other countries—Continued. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. 


Country. 


Azores and Madeira 

islandsS-t: |. -'3-882=< 
Basutoland.....------ 
Bechuanaland Protec- 

[iis es ee Sec 
Bolivine=. $. 2-4-5232. 
British East Africa +. - 
British Guiana-..-....- 
Coezion 5... 323. 4-225 
CTUCERES eee a 


Cuba Se 2 ages Se 

Cyuprnist. 2.566 e--5-- 

Dutch East Indies: 
Java and Madura. 
Other 2+. 24-s625- 


Falkland Islands. -.-- 
Faroe Islands......--- 


German East Africa... 
German Southwest 
ATTICA. o2oce2 J5s5"- 


JAMIDICA S355 5~ senses x 
uaxembun?--. o4-5.5-- 
Madagascar....--.---- 
pS es ae Be <= 
Magiritius: 2.52525: 5 
Newfoundland...--.- 
Nicaragua «3. ..2cs~- = 


SALVAGGE. Jo 5o-Jos022' 
Sia |b. 5 2222 32-2223 
Straits Settlements. - - 
Swaziland 
Trinidad aid Tobago. 
WIS 2 Sa. soa aee see 
Uganda Protectorate. 
Venezuela ....---..--- 


-.| Dee. 31,1912 
| 1913 


Date. 


Mar. 31,1914 


July 31,1915 


Cattle. | Putla-| swine, | Sheep. | Goats. | Horses.| Mules. | Asses. 
} | 
Thou-| Thou-| Thou-| Thou. | Thou-| Thou-| Thou- | Thou- 
sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. | sand. 
1900 89 | i 0 Se 87 38 2 3 9 
1911 | Pio ae () 1,369} () 8s} (4) “Q) 
1911 B04 es Q) 358 24) oan Lae 
1910 735 |b. eee ee 114] 1,455 473 97 45 | 174 
1913 soo} (2) 4| 6,550| 4,020 21 “Gel 
ed eee 14 18 14 1 2. | 6 
1914 1, 484 84 64 190 4) @ al =@ 
1914| 1,969 |........ 221} 4,602 299 458 38 | 33 
1914 336 | aap, Pa 64] (4) 1 52 See 
Dah ease (4) (Q) () 561 41) 2 
61] () 37 265 | » 253 68! (1) (¢3) 
1913 4,786 Q) (4) (4) 274| (4) | 
G @) 119+} «7@) ‘y 
é (4) (4) L 
48 23 682 
4; () *) 
1 @® ‘) 
o% ay » 
@) 3 | 9) 
4 ») 1) 
64 33 
CO) 0 saepats 
16 | 14 
eee, 
#8 | § 
19 0 1) 
2 ) (4) 
26 | 2¢i coeerctenete =o 
2 1 1) 
14) () &) 
28 1 
4 1 x 
O. O, ai 
20 
74 () e 
82 (1) (©) 
A ee (1) 
i} o> hoes 
1914 (Ee ae eee 2 6 5 5| @) 
ete add 12:| 14149 499 38 30 86 
BOTS, fap DB ee= == 1 @) (4) Q) 
1912} 2,004 |........ 1,618 177 | 1, 667 i91 89 313 
i ! i 


1 No official statistics. 
2 Includes mules and asses. 


3 Figures incomplete. 
4 Less than 300. 


5 Tn 1912. 
5 Zebus. 


T Southern Rhodesia only. 
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TaBLeE 146.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


This table gives the classification as found in the original returns, and the summary statements for ‘‘ All 
countries” represent the total for each class only so far as it is disclosed in the original returns, Tho 
following kinds are included: Alligator, buffalo, calf, camel, cattle, deer, goat and kid, horse and colt, 
kangaroo, mule and ass, sheep and lamb, and all other kinds except furs, bird skins, sheepskins with 
wool on, skins of rabbitsand hares. and tanned or partly tanned hidesand skins. See ‘‘ General note,’’ 


p. 417.} 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted.]} 

Country and classi- 1914 Country and classi- | - 5 ; 1914 

fication. ae 1913 (prelim.). fication. od mall prelim.) 

Argentina: Pounds. | Pounds.| Pounds. || Germany: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Cattle, dried. .... 69, 469 46,779 7 
Cattle, salted....- 173,524 | 144,963 
DG = eeEeeS 12 it 
Cini ae 5,082 4, 387 
Horse, dried...... 2,593 POT OA lie ieyh ee EN | RMR CR GCYes CS pees eee 8 Een NT 2 TN | Se niles Puy ae 
Horse, salted..... 373 SION er 2" 6107] Onelassifieds 2-5/7 * “963.1, A296 01 rns 
1S eee eee 840 995 
Sheep and lamb.. 76, 456 47,920 33, 742 

Austria-Hungary: 5,379 
Calf, dried. .-..-.-. 3,405 3,177 598 
Calf, green. ...-... 20,591 22,004 644 
Cattle, dried. .... 8, 253 7, 795 2,043 
Cattle,green.....| 34,593 27,371 p 517 
GGat= nc ee: eee 2,160 DAG) ya oe Unclassified. ..... 897 1,316 1,067 
Horse, dried. .... 1,077 1730 Eee Mexico: 

Horse, green. .... 3, 082 SOLON Nernst Fe AIgator. <<: 132 2:1'39-|_= 22 Sess 
Maida Net 1, 249 ¥, B55 (eRe S ¢ Cattleass--: . 22.0 32,635. | 232,635 |-clile: 2. 
Pamibseste 2 <s- 3,953 Sol OH ey eee LD ee Sa 646 2 646: |o.- 22s 
Sheep-..-...-2..- 2, 808 B  SS4a eh ec sace Goaten 4 test os 5,624 215 O24) Zoo cones 
Unclassified... ... 150 ebb eament bate Sheep -- 2. -------= 2 3 ae eee 

Belgium: Netherlands: 

Unclassified... ... 1235926) 196,608 |... 3.2223 Hides, dried.....} 21,645 2A AG Ul & oc oeceee 

Brazil: i Hides, fresh....-.- 494 AG2 a Leeson 
Cattle, dried. ....} 16,316 20, 460 19,569 Hides, salted ....| 42,510 AD SOON tac ee eee 
Cattle, green.....) 63,611 56, 866 49,730 Sleepers. a--- =r 1,647 HEBM | Cees eas: 
(Dyin = FS<- SR Ga se 227 387 284 || New Zealand: 

GOAUr ee mece te c/=- 5,158 5,062 3, 786 Hides, unclassi- 
SHED hae = 2 1,612 1,594 d 5,138 I) (a) ee eee 
Unclassified. ..... 34 82 20,402 20; 670s. ae eee 

British India: 

Hides, unclassi- 1,001 UP H Gl GAR oe on 
(i Boge ae ae 127,446 | 124,708 

Goat. <2 seoscc2-2 57,961 52,438 5,879 6, 930 1,826 

Skins unclassified 4,879 6,971 822 872 944 

BritishSoutha frica: 99 172 151 
Cattle... once -- 2 20,595 21,515 14, 765 
CES ees S5os656 8,126 9, 105 7,944 Hides, large. .... 55,591 54,411 \ 45.105 
“i a 29,103 | 32,319] 30,403 || Hides,small..... 55,003 | 36,676 oe 

Canada: Sheep and goat..} 26,752 23,471 15,384 
Sheep-..-.....-.. 82 3138] |e ape ae Singapore: 

Hides and skins, Hides, unclassi- 
not elsewhere Med ace je sects 7, 163 cir (5s 8 Dees ee 
Specified 1.....- 48, 000 60, 000 53,000 |} Spain: 

China: Goat-son secscecnk 1,801 1,923 1,019 
Bultaloss 2 =. 2s. » 43,920] 66,405 55,616 Shoop se eee ete 8,574 9, 203 8,597 
Orson Ee ss. 509 1,518 1,542 Unclassified. ... .. 8, 202 6, 470 2,678 
Meat rsse amet cs 18,362 22,176 17,368 || Sweden: 

SUG as soa cece 753 1,105 739 Cattle, wet.......- 23,149 A St) aaa ee ie 

Chosen (Korea): Cattle; dry. -2: ==! 395 306: | Scent ees 
CO 4,448 A GAG UI Soe sese- 2 Horse, wet....... 620 S13) ib eae 

Cuba: Horse, dry......- 2 ty peels fon ies 
Cattle... = =3SBe abd 14, 382 14, 207 14,458 Goat, kid, lamb, 

Unclassified... ... 3 322 121 and sheep, wet. 798 6885 cece cee 

Denmark: Goat, lamb, and ! 

Unclassified. ..... 24,403 20; SIA eee a eocs sheepyary,-o. = - | 110 Svar 

Dutch East Indies: Unclassified, dry - 6 Bul acccemeses 
Unclassified. ..... 17,088 NG OL msen ae Unclassified, wet. 130 iW hyp es eee 

Egypt: Switzerland: 

Cattle and camel. 7,003 | 
Sheep and goat... 2,598 TSSGi5 le eres 
walt. ar 
Peete a eac\= (= <1 32, 153 Sil awe tee= 
Goat ee 4/215 ae 
TQ Seco comps sins 2 2,863 2 
Lamb...020202-.. 1, 722 aap ag 
@€P.----------- 15, 992 22,213 17,583 
Unclassified... . 79,097 17,837! 14,055 
! Unofficial estimate. 3 Number of pounds computed from stated number of hides and skins, 
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TABLE 146.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914—Contd. 


EXPORTS—Continued. 
| 

Country and classi- = 1914 | Country and classi- 1914 

fication. se eins (prelim.). | fication. 1912 1913 (prelim. ). 
| | | 
| 

United States Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Other countries— | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds 
(OT; Bees ete 780 583 798 | Continued. 
abfles aan 20,514} 14,454 15,310 || Skins—Con. 

_Unclassified.....- 7, 085 7,119 5,476 Goatand kid...| 18,534 185246 i} >= sheet 

Uruguay: | Sheepandlamb| 15,613 17, 864)|2e>3-=-= = - 
ON | See 2 oetsneese 1 499 1 429 290 | Sheep and goat, 

Cattle, dried..... 118,560 | 118,560 6,599 mixed=2-2-2 11,750 TESGAT [eee 

rae, silted. ayn | 23, 5 1 = Fe 2,520 |) Unclassified. ..... 54,514 54,3703 | oad tree 
orse, dried ..... 52 626 [oot Neate | |—_— 

Horse, salted. .... 154 Ut Eee eee Total sa=-2c5- 2, 116, 701. |2, 024,754 |. <2 2-55: - 

Ramp: §es5 0. <.; 1503 1503 48 || _——— es 

sheep. j-eescns-* 22,825 | 117,597 9,568 | All countries: 

Yearling, dried...} 13,112 LR i bl ee es ee Hides— 

Yearling, salted .. 1100 DANO cease ee: Cattle and bul- 

Venezuela: falo iS es2 2.22 846,687 | 810,393 |.......--. 
ie 7,426 7,013 6, 587 Horse :402 823 24,440) |= Dosnbt oe 
Deer: tee. ech... 483 354 362 || Skins— 

See Baio: 3, 439 1,606 2,041 |) Alligator ....-.- 197 20416 Stes. 

Other countries: Calf... Ssstcse 94,861 94,206 +)2s6- 22 04-- 
Hides— Deer: 1 shen. 25 2,859: |». «-2, S20 se ae eee. - 

Cattle and buf- Goat and kid_..} 141,013 | 138,907 |..--.-.--.--- 
NG toe so 102,516 | 106,630 |.......... Sheepandlamb] 224'687| 195,787 |....------ 
. 1: (ese eo 645 361 |... ssSSes22 Sheep ane goat, 
<ins— Mixed. =. s. 5. 
Alligator ....... 65 (Uy |e See Unclassified... ..- 
Calf ts. 5-* 4,891 A, 033, |e aos 
Deer ss se 1,491 T4412 poy Total=es-e.<: 2,116, 701 
IMPORTS 
Austria-Hungary: | Germany—Contd. 
Calf, dried......-. 916 LAY ft Uy pe Se | Horse, green..... 22, 896 
Calf, PTCERS. = -. - 1, 256 tO OSl |aseee sco Sheep and lamb.. 2,689 
Cattle, dried’... 37,877 AD S09" See Unclassified... .-. 2,069 
Cattle, green st: 35, 006 31,440) [oo eee cae = Greece: 
Goat =. 5: a 1,214 Cty (eta | Hides, unclassi- 
Horse, dried. .-.... 7 2: Ge Ponet See fied 5. s22--<s-.- 5, 257 072103) sc30e~- = 
Horse, green..... ; 169 DAS Perea oe © Italy 
Re so eee 482 Soho ae ee i | RE Bek ee 1,306 1,211 726 
Bam pies penn a- 3. 10, 299 chy ae V2. 5) aera LCG. - Soe 46, 517 47,615 35, 965 
SHEP 2 =a e6 25 -- 3,027 Soy (Ih) Eo eee Sheep. -2-<ss-5--- 3,115 4,270 2,502 
Ha nclassified. -...- 715 B08 yu) 325 oan oe BAR PaaS 3 Se 41 . = 
gium: = | Ty SE an ae 75 
Hides, green...-- ASGSEIG: | S997 72 lene ee amb... Seems 675 537 363 

British India: Unclassified .....- $3 184 162 

Catile.. 3 -7s.ss-22 21,174 14, 401 15,301 || Japan: 
Hides, unclassi- | om SRE a 5,673 TAs WN eeeeassee 
ned Eeee ey eee 657 401 r Gp | ppegel B.'s Poa eee 442 509 |es2- 5-202 
Skins, unclassi- i Netherlands: 
j 11s s Aer to aber 5, 453 5,336 4,823 || Hides, dried.....-. 35, 791 AL 38% loch aseee 

Canada: Hides, fresh tos 13 Pel pe Se 
Unclassified. ..... 64,300 44,667 50,782 || Hides, salted..... 36, 517 385 189) eee 

Denmark: Hess lie Jt be eso 4,492 LR. 4h [espero £2 

‘Unclassified. ..... 11,794 105766, )525- <5 ,.- || Norway: 

Finland: || Hides, dry...---- 3,475 3,507 1,998 
Hides, dried. ..... 4,919 6) 200) leone || Hides, green....-. 11, 267 9,336 8, 503 
Hides, green..... 5,336 STL 2 [eee eee Hides, salted... .- 447 GOStIt = See. 
slits]: Se os See 515 SIG Sc ae- aes Skins, unclassified 131 1 epee ieee ee 

France: Portugal: 

Co a a ee a 4,743 Fat WA | Se et AE, Hides, dried..-.... 

Coa ee 19,928 cis Be (eee ee | Hides, green..... 

Raid So ees a 4, 406 HART een ae Roumania: 

peme BA A eee 360 55) See bas and cattle 
(ea) ety On eRe ae 4,365 SAG ee eee ll cal on - Aen ete 

Unclassified. ..... 119,530 | 131,148 ie decent || Horse and swine. 

Germany: || Sheep, lamb, and 
Calf, dried........| 13,232 10" GATS ce POLE. Fo ames soos 
Calf, Procite ses 63, 464 rbispe od Sea Russia: 

Cattle, dried... .- 88:520)| | or Ope ee cee || Hides, dry....... 
Cattle, green..... 236,646 | 249,518 |.2..-....- Hides, green. ..-- 
Goat, withhairon| 21,767 PACAIG Sees =-- || Goat and kid..... 
Horse, dried...... 3, 884 | 7 BSS let eee eer UT sito) ae een ee 5 


1 Data for 1910. 2 Year preceding. 
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TaBLE 146.—Hides and skins: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914—Contd. 


IMPORTS—Continued. 
Country and classi- 1914 | Country and classi- 1914 
fication. 1912 1913 (prelim.). | fication. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
Singapore: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. United States—Con, Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
ides, unclassi- | Kangaroo.-....-.- 458 1,309 1,008 
<a 10,965 | 110,965 |.......... | Sheep, dry--.----- 30,749 27,552 24,999 
Spain: | Sheep, green or 
Unclassified.....- 21,556 | 18,236 11,977 pickled......... 37,482 | 40,654 40,945 
Sweden: Unclassified.....- 6, 603 8, 803 15, 353 
Cattle, wet.....-- 18, 733 19, 1500-2... 2828. | Other countries: 
Cattle, dry....... 6,513 7; O00iIE=e = 32-22 Hides— 
Horse, wet..-.--.- 109 26 Nese ase = Cattle and buf- 
Goat, kid, lamb, PME a seen 14, 226 Se 2 eee 
and sheep, wet. 346 BY Gt eee ee Horace. -25.-- 25 44 Li (REE See a 
Goat, lamb, and || Skins— 
sheep, dry.-.-.-. ~ “649 S65) }osie. 8 = Weer ee ees 4 2 Ae ee ae 
Unclassified, wet. 1G 4 ae ae Ee | Goat and kid... 549 Hl eee 
Unclassified, dry. 33 65 Se coe. | Sheep and lamb 1,294 906 [52 222-282 
United Kingdom: Sheep and goat, 
Malfidr yes: --c2-- 215 24 167 mixed. _.....- 42 285 |saaees ARE 
Calf, wet..-...-.. 2,893 666 1,046 Unclassified....| 34,270 2 REA Wl Eee 
peeest 2: eI «7,308 7, 203 7,541 —— 
Hides, dry and Motalin itt. 2,112,969 |2, 101,334 |.....-.-.- 
wet... Oe 107, 506 105, 165 117, 535 SSS ee a SS 
Sr) 4,750 1,717 1, 283 || All countries: 
United States: Hides— 
CTL ATi ln Re 49,314 26, 302 13, 899 || Cattle and buf- 
Calf, green or falpL tees ee se 832,715 
pickled........- 65,546 | 50,152 53,016 || Horme-s-2 22-28 41,893 
Cattle and buf- | Skins— 
‘falo, dry.....-.-| 107,234 77,625 $3,730 || Pali? 2223.2 202, 942 
Cattle, and buf- Deer 5322-225: 446 
falo, green, or Goat and kid...| 154,332 
pickled........- 207,695 | 158,655 236, 773 Kangaroo. ....- 458 
Goat, dry.-..----. 70, 291 64, 509 57, 983 Sheepandlamb| 112,641 
Goat, green or Sheep and goat, 
pickled......... 25,032 | 25,168 17,872 mixed.......-] 1,849 
Horse, dry.-.-..-- 8,742 9,726 5, 810 Unelassified....| 765,693 
orse, green or 
pickled........- 5,959 7,425 4,806 Potalss-=--- = “Ps 112, 969 ee 1015334; |= Seo 
i 
1 Year preceding. 2 Number of pounds computed from stated number of skins. 
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TasBLeE 147.—Horses and mules: 


1867-1916. 


Number and value on farms in the United States, 


NoTE.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 


It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 


June 1. 
Horses. Mules. 
Jan. 1— | Priceper| parm value Price per| > 1 
Number. | head Tan. 4 Number. | head see ie BG 
| Jan. 1. =e Jan. 1 dik Ae 
! 
— - | 
| 
ik pee eo be Age ee | 5,401,000} $59.05 | $318,924,000}  822,000| $66.94| $55,048,000 
Er ones a i.e cee 5,757,000| 54.27] 312,416,000]  856,000| 56.04] 47,954,000 
i earning EB ae Ye 6,333,000] 62.57]  396,222°000| 922/000]  79.23| 73,027,000 
1870 eee ee 8, ae 000 67.43 | 556,251,000 | 1,180,000]  90.42| 106,654, 000 
70, census, June 1. ._.2..... ULSD SCOR 2 Se = 3 2 | bee ec he 1, 195; 4189) oocn ete ceca tee ee 
yp Se he Ce te aie, Ee ee 8,702,000] 71.14} 619,039,000} 1,242,000] 91.98} 114,272,000 
1872 oat Ment Oe Ober OF 8, 991,000 67.41 | 606, 111, 000 | 1,276,000 87. 14 111,222, 00 
ier Ab gd tobrnctas aeceke 7922, 66.39 | 612,273,000] 1,310,000 5.1 111,546 
1 LOA a eas Die a 9,334,000} 65.15] 608,073,000} 1,339,000| 81.35] 108,953,000 
Pieces Cte 9,504,000} 61.10} 580,708,000} 1,394,000]  71.89| 100,197,000 
1876 Aco) Se ee" Ne _....| 9,735,000] 57.29] 557,747,000! 1,414,000]  66.46| 94,001,000 
IB oe, ot ee Oa 10,155,000] .55.83| 567}017;000| 1,444,000] 64.07] 92,482,000 
ae See ORS, ee p ret aoe eae iN me Hen = 63 ey pee pe 1, 638, 000 = 03 101, are 000 
We overt BARES ei Gy 10, 939, 2.36 712, 1,713, 000 6.00 4 
AURA Dace SOR? a 11,202,000} 54.75 | 613,297;000| 1,730,000] 61.26] 105,948,000 
1880, census, June 1._._.-...- AO SPT RASS FEHR Fal ao sa aes s sieee le 1,812,808 22222 Penns Sete Soe 
i IO a ES, 11,430,000] 58.44] 667,954,000} 1,721,000] 69.79} 120,096,000 
[ida neko ns: bo ATs: 10,522,000] 58.53 | 615,825,000| 1,835,000] 71.35 | 130,945,000 
TEES hos eeae fF - eet 10,838,000] 70.59] 765,041,000] 1,871,000] 79.49] 148,732,000 
1abio 2), Lae ok | eee 11,170,000] - 74.64] 833,734,000] 1,914,000] 84.22] 161,215,000 
eS RE lar, ea Bg 11,565,000]  73.70| 852,283,000] 1,973,000]  82.38| 162,497,000 
aed eae ere 12,078,000] 71.27] 860,823,000} 2,053,000} 79.60] 163,381,000 
IBB7. 12, 497,000] 72.15 | 901, 686, 000 2}117,000| 78. a1 167, 038, 000 
POE See ee 13,173, 71.82 | 946,096,000] 2'192)000|- 79.7 74, 
(PC), 32 ein a aa eri ee 13,663,000] 71.89] 982,195,000] 2/258) 004, 79.49 | 179,444) 000 
1890 2h Se eee 14,214,000 | 68.84 978,517,000 | 2,331, 0 78.25 | 182,394,000 
pcensus, June l........22 ES OO GE LEO «3. ahs on tees Poea aes £,295, 8828. \- joe occas eee eaeeeeens 
dSieents co ne SS 14,057,000]  67.00| 941,823,000] 2,297,000}  77.88| 178,847,000 
ee ae Pe a ee Fo oor ee ae Oe | ge) i 
Ea ae Saiies MR 16,207, 61.2 2? 295 331 70. 4 
EIR RRS CRS ares Bee 16,081,000] 47.83 | 769,225,000] 2)352)000 62.17 | 146,233,000 
Mc” see MS oe 15,893,000] 36.29] 576,731,000] 2,333,000] 47.55 | 110,928,000 
POG bens <5 reese cin se oo 15,124,000]  33.07| 500,140,000| 2,279,000} 45.29] 103,204,000 
i as ot Se ee ee 14,365,000] 31.51 | 4527649,000| 2,216,000} 41.66] 92,302,000 
Pee as per) a) eee ees 
Se Se ee ae Sey 1 y - ~Vb ’ ’ 
1900 Pics 1 3 iG ae 13, 538, 000 44.61| 603,969,000 2, 080, 000 53.55 | 111,717,000 
900, census, Jume 1.2... 22.2 18; 2605 O20) ican oa Snel eo eeemeeats ae 3,264; 6184 3. . caesedl eae ee 
sid) ) ee eae a ee | 16,745,000] 52.86 885,200,000] 2,864,000} 63.97] 183,232,000 
1902.22 cere -...| 16,531,000] 58.61 968, 935, 000 2; 757, 009 67. él 186, 412, 000 
(eiegee ia oF tava a 16,557,000] 62.25 | 1,030,706,000| 2,728, 72.4 
TE” Teel eae tales OR Ny | 16,736, 000 67.93 | 1,136,940,000 | 2)758,000 78.88 |  217,533/000 
PER nd a) Fn 17, 058, 000 70.37 | 1,200,310,000 | 2,889,000}  87.18| 251,840,000 
AE Ae et aS bo 18,719,000 | 80.72 | 1,510,890,000} 3,404,000} 98.31] 334,681,000 
Li Agi ilge Sane 19, 747,000 93.51 | 1,846,578,000 | 3,817,000| 112.16] 428,064,000 
Tp ao eae ae TE? 19, 992; 000 93.41 | 1,867,530,000] 3,869,000| 107.76| 416,939,000 
Cee es Sila Bites PCE 20,640,000) 95.64 | 1,974,052,009| 4,053,000} 107.84] 437,082, 000 
Wilt ee ee Eee he 34 O40 Wetec he eee 4, 123,000 |<. <2 ccsc) Sees 
1910, census, Apr.15..-_._... | 19,833, 113 | 108.03 | 2,142,524,000| 4) 209,769| 120.20 506,049, 000 
19111___.....................| 20,277,000] 111.46 | 2,259,981,000] 4,323,000] 125.92] 544,359,000 
Toe eee male > Smee Sap 20,509,000 | 105.94 | 2,172,694,000| 4,362,000] 120.51} 525,657,000 
Te Rc Oe a The 20,567,000} 110.77 | 2,278,222,000| 4°386,000| 124.31] 545,245,000 
Wit nest Aes 0 hs 20,962,000 | 109.32 | 2°2917638,000| 4,449,000] 123.85 | 551,017,000 
Wins oh ue ea 21,195,000} 103.33 | 2,190, 102,000| 4,479,000] 112.36| 503,271,000 
MNIG ie an 5 oe 21,166,000 | 101.60 4°565,000] 113.87] 519,824,000 


| | 


2; 150, 468, 000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by 


U. S../21,166} 21,195] 101.60 


103. 33/2, 150, 468) 


2,190, 102/4, 565 


States. 
Horses. Mules. 
Average Farm value Average Farm value 
Number Number 
price per (thousands of pre er (thousands 
pe eeben| | (ticaeands) iad, dollars) pou) eal of dollars) 
3 Jan. — Jan. 1— . yee t= Jan. 1— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916} 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Masso... - 112 113/$142. 00} $146.00) $15,904 EG, SOR ES SF eRe asst ce | means 5) emecc haan eee 
1:12 47 47| 132.00] 127.00 6, 204 5, 969) Bae SS ee SS Se eee eee Meee oe eas re 
Micoeee.-'s 89 _ 88} 130.00} 131.00) 11,570 BL B20 <7 Set | Sate ees ni a3. all ea sat | roan eine | = ee 
63) 64] 146.00} 155.00) 9,198 HU) eRe al {cae boa Seon sae Sepmece| eEeeaed melee. 
9 10} 151.00] 146.00 1,359 AGO ete oer = eee (saci iafos | 6a ecine| es seem 
46 47| 146.00} 148.00 6, 716 65950225 4- [eee oat e lis secs sl stesnceel ane -cee] neon 
609 615] 139.00) 142.00} 84,651 87,330 4 4/3148. 00)$152.00} $592! $608 
92 92| 144.00] 146.00) 13,248 13, 432 4 4| 164.00} 169.00 656 676 
602 596] 124.00] 134.00} 74,648 79,864; 47 46| 137.00 | 
36] 95.00] 100.00 3, 420) 5 6 6] 114.00 
167} 105.00} 113.00 18,871) 25 25] 121.00 
354] 99.00} 109.00) 38,586) 64 62| 120.00 
192} 108.00] 114.00 21, 888) 12 12} 116.00 
182} 122.00) 130.00 23, 660) 196 194] 140.00) 
83] 135.00} 131.00) 10,873) 171 166] 161.00 
Garena... 125} 126.00] 119.00 14,875} 315 309] 156. 00 
SE ees 57| 112.00} 121.00) 6,897) 29 28) 154. 00) 
Ohio... 3... 910) 116.00} 128.00 116,480) 26 24| 119.00 
Indice. 25- 54] 104.00} 114.00 97,356) 95 86} 111.00 
Tea. 2 1,452} 1,467) 103.00) 105.00 154,035) 152 145} 111.00) 
Mich...... 673] 128.00} 132.00 88, 836 4 4] 133.00 
Wiisite cs. 705} 124.00} 131.00 92,355 3 3} 120.00) 
Minn..... 872} 109.00; 116.00 101, 152 6 6} 116.00 
Towa.....- 1,584) 1,600) 105.00) 105.00 168.000) 61 58! 110.00 
Mover ,084| 1,095] 90.00) 88.00 96, 360) 329 329} 99.00 
N. Dak... 785) 110.00} 110.00 86, 35) 9) 8} 124.00 
iS. Dake: .: 759) 93. 89. 00 67,551} 15 14| 109.00 
NODESe sone 1,028} 1,038] 94.00) 92.00 95,496} 98 85| 104. 00 
Kans.....-| 1,109] 1,182} 97.00} 93. 105,276) 245 233] 105. 00 
Ky.......-| 434] ° 443! 90.00) 95. 42,085] 229 231) 102.00 
Tenn--....) . 349 353} 101.00} 100. 35,300) 272 275] 113.00 
7. Lae 150 149} 101. 96. 14,304} 281 281) 121.00 
MASSE os-su 243 241] 88.00] 86. 20, 726) 292 292) 110.00 
IC eee 193 191; 82.00) 83. 15, 853) 132 132; 121.00) 
{os as oe 1,180} 1,192} 78.00) 78. 92,976) 765) 753) 100.00 
ORI. 22: 743] 758] 85.00} 81. 61,398} 282 269} 98.00) 96.00} 27,636) 25, 824 
ATES Ss 8c 270 276) 82.00) 76. 20,976) 240 240) 102.00) 96.00} 24, 480} 23,040 
Mont......| 430 391) 86. 86. 33, 626 4 4} 98.00} 98.00 392 392 
WHOEac. 2: 180 176) 82. 79. 13, 904 2 2} 99.00! 101.00 198 202 
Colors... 361 347| 90. 85. 29,495} 19 18} 101.00} 100.00) 1,919) 1,800 
ii! or 234 217| 58. 55. 11,935) 17, 16} 85.00} 81.00! 1,445) 1,296 
AIIGee occu 124 118} 71. 70. 8, 260) < 7| 99.00) 104.00 693 728 
Uist 146 146} 86. 86. 12,556 2 2} 78.00} 79.00) 156 158 
Neévi...-0. 77 78| 75. 69. 5, 382 3 3| 75.00} 79.00) 225 237 
Idaho..... 241 243} 90. 92. 22, 356) 4 4| 95.00) 85.00) 380 340 
Wash.... 308) 311) 94. 96. 29,856] 15 15} 106.00] 104.00} 1,590) 1,560 
Orerre sss 295 304] 89. 90. 27,3 10 10} 93.00] 96.00 930 960 
alee: -! 493 503} 96. 100. 50, 3 70 74| 110.00} 120.00} 7,700) 8,880 


4, 479| 113.87} 112. 36/519, 824|503, 271 
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Tas_Ee 149.—Prices of horses and mules at National Stock Yards, National Stock Yards, 


Tilinois. 
Range of prices. | Range of prices. 
| 
Year and month. | Horses, Year and month. Horses, 
grade, good ane 16 to grade, good Loeeee to 
to choice | 461 nands to choice 161 hand 
draft. 3 : draft. = 
1900S 2a. aoe cee Eo $140-$190 $90-$150 1915. 
(tt) Eo = See eee 150- 175 $0165 Sanan ys = 242 et $185-$220 $125-$250 
OQ 2 ia? ae eh Se Se ee 160— 185 420—°160) ||) Hebruiany...6- ¢257.--2- = 4. 185-— 220 125- 250 
GOS Goce anh sss szssieeze 160- 185 120-4075: .|| Meareht. 32) Shot eos ee 185- 225 125- 250 
$9046 rs 2 hens ete see 175- 200 135— 200) MAcpril =... 222 2ek . cee 185- 225 120- 265 
190 G os Se uct ose reetet 175-— 225 AZ) = 221031) eM . 30 Fees ee ees ae 175- 220 120-— 265 
AOD Gest hes So 3 ee 175- 225 125-215; || ue 2- Sas eee 175- 220 125- 265 
ROOF Soot kcal aan ee Ye 175- 225 B25 1250! |i Sly ss: Sask 2 BES 175- 220 125— 265 
RODS Eke t= eee eae Ae 175— 250 125 200) | Anpists2o2 2 oop ee 180— 220 135- 265 
| ESap ee seas Soe ertoe 140- 225 130-— 225 |} September.......--...-.-- 185— 225 133-— 265 
19RD. > Se ee ese es 165- 240 150- 275 October 272 221 u-S eee 185- 225 135-— 275 
AGU. Be | ee 165- 235 150— 275 || November.....--.-------- 185- 225 135- 275 
1D Se St RAN dB Be an 165- 240 160- 285 || December, first week....- 175- 220 133- 270 
PRS eee Stee oe Meee oe 200- 250 160- 280 
La it el eee Eee Babee Ce 175-— 229 120- 250 | 
‘ 


ae 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 
TapBie 150.—Average price per head for horses on the Chicago horse market, 1901-1915. 


| Bussers, 


Date. Drafters. perrinee Drivers. | General. a Saddlers Southern 
ee a es ee, eee ee ee 
| 
$157.00 | $400.00} $137.00 | $102.00 | $121.00 | $147.00 $52.00 
166.00 450.00 145.00 117.00 135.00 151.00 57.00 
171.00 455.00 150.00 122.00 140.00 156.00 62.00 
177.00 475.00 150.00 140.00 | 140.00 160. 00 | 64.00 
186. 00 486.00 156.00 132.00 | 145.00 172.00 | 70.00 
| 
188. 00 486.00 158.00 154.00 | 147.00 174.00 72.50 
194. 60 482.00 165.00 137.60 152.00 172.00 77.50 
180.00 450.00 156.00 129.00 | - 138.00 164. 00 69.00 
194.00 482.00 165.09 137.00 152.00 172.00 77.00 
200. 00 473.00 172.00 144. 00 161.00 177.00 87.00 
205.00 483.00 182.00 155.00 170.00 190.00 92.00 
210. 00 473.00 177.00 160.00 175.00 195.00 97.00 
213.00 493.60 174.00 165.00 176.00 189.00 98.00 
208.00 483.00 169.00 160.00 171.00 184.00 | 93.00 
205.00 440.00 165. 00 150. 00 160. 00 180. 00 90. 00 
215.00 490. 00 170. 00 155. 00 170. 00 190. 00 95.00 
220. 00 510. 00 175. 00 160. 00 175.00 195. 00 100. 00 
22u. 00 510. 00 175. 00 160. 00 175.00 195.00 100. 00 
215. 00 510. 00 170. 09 155. 00 170.09 190. 00 95.00 
210.00 510. 00 165.00 150. 00 165.00 185. 00 90. 09 
205. 00 48). 00 165. 00 145.00 165. 00 180. 00 85.00 
195. 00 470.00 160. 00 140. 00 160. 00 175. 00 80.00 
190. 00 455. 00 155. 00 145. 00 170. 00 170. 00 75. 00 
190. 00 440. 00 155.00 145. 00 165. 00 165. 00 75. 00 
195. 00 449.00 155.00 140.09 160. 00 165. 00 80. 00 
190. 00 440.00 155. 00 140.00 160. 00 165. 60 90. 00 
205. 00 473.00 | 164. 00 | 155.00 | 166.00 179.09 88. 00 


TaBLE 151.—Number of horses and mules received at principal live-stock markets. 


{From reports of stockyards companies. ] 


Horses. Horses and mules. 


Year and month. Bt fouls = | 
hi (Nationa fansas | 
Chicago. Stock City. | Omaha. 
Yards, Ill.) ‘ 
LLY finee soa cck Sa Sie ene See Els ae ee 99, 010 144,921 103,308 59, 645 
FIVE. cance Eee Real et eaten ay pend nica 109, 353 128, 880 96, 657 36, 391 
Sie Len POH RS) Fcc, Sie Ae pie 0 ges ey wk 102, 100 109.295 76, 844 42,079 
CUTE pend gel Se SE eg ee ee 100, 603 128,615 67,274 52,829 
HOG e ee 5.20 Jeet Lee 6 Re a a a See ee ae 105,949 181,341 67, 562 46, 845 
LODE. os 0a Sel at Sera es eee See ae eee 127,250 178, 257 65, 582 45, 422 
DY Diocese ee Se Ee eee Sareea | 126,979 166, 393 69, 629 42, 269 
OY ee, od ee ee eh ily aren 102, 055 117,379 62,341 44,020 
TLE LSpchS kL ee Sy ele ee ee ee ae ae | 92, 138 109, 393 56,335 39, 998 
CUA Dn SGad 5 ten SEE Sel aD ee a Pexse.at 123,651 67, 796 31, 711 
DID con dl Le ae a ree Be ee $3, 439 131, 887 69, 628 29,734 
5 AREA a aie be ieee ale Beene ae 104, 545 169, 722 84, 861 31,771 
PLE one Joe Se oe Se ee aE ee me ee 92,977 161,730 73, 445 32, 520 
ifr wren ine Me TBs fet 5! os bn eo. Aes 90, 615 156, 692 82,110 31, 580 
Tift Zeb eS ee en er ee ae ee ee 106, 282 149, 982 87,155 | 30, 688 
11,213 25, 422 16, 671 4,981 
ee 12,616 30,948 11, 800 4,233 
Ls 14,930 28, 434 12,820 4, 420 
10, 895 23,276 13, 748 3,001 
13, $31 23, 728 11, 425 2,355 
14,978 32, 388 4,917 3,498 
11,726 20, 266 4,425 3, 758 
gu 14,931 15, 616 3, 030 55 
Sup viata’ - BS ee a ee eee eee ee eer ee 18, 004 17, 298 3, 990 4, 081 
Richa pores 9a Stet Sheet: Some sete yee eae Se 17, 742 25, 765 7, 424 4,557 
IUD DOt as ae aan os oe dem eee os Sees ese oes 14, 339 17, 066 6,714 3,518 
Mirena cr ens etree nnn thie y sie eco ott ese 10, 048 16, 972 5, 189 622 
De ie a ks ae ere | 165,253] 277,179 102, 153 41, 679 
| 2 
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HORSES AND MULES—Continued. 
TABLE 152.—Horses and mules: Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1915. 
Imports of horses. Exports of horses. Exports of mules. 
vee 

eu Average Average Average 

June 30— Nem, Value import ee Value export. ey Value. | export 

, price. price. 5 price. 
15,451 |$2,388,267 | $154.57 2, 967 $718,607 | $242.20} 1,634 | $210,278 $128. 69 
6,166 | 1,319,572] 214.01! 5,246] 1,108,995] 211.40] 23063] 240,961 116. 80 
‘| 132098 } 130557191 80.56 | 13,984] 2,209,298| 157.99] 27515 | 186,452 74.14 
9,991 | 662) 591 66.32 | 25,126] 3,530,703 | 140.52] 5,918| 406,161 68. 63 
6,998! 464,808} 66.42} 39,532| 4769/2651 190.64| 7,473 | 545,331 72.97 
3,085 | 414,899 | 134.49] 51,150] 6,176,569] 120.75] 8,098 | 664,789 82. 09 
3,042 | 551,050] 181.15| 45,778| 5,444,342] 118.93| 6,755 | 516,908 76. 52 
3,102 596, 592 192.32 | 64,722] 7,612,616 117.62 | 43,369 |3, 919,478 90. 38 
3,785 | 985,738 | 260.43 | 82,250] 8,873,845| 107.89 | 34,405 |3, 210,267 93.31 
4,832 | 1,577,234} 326.41 | 103,020 | 10,048,046 | 97.53 | 27,586 |2; 692, 298 97. 60 
Wiiep Lf. 4,999 | 1,536,296 | 307.32] 34,007] 3,152,159]  92.69| 4,294] 521,725| 121.47 
ici geen ie 4,726 | 1,460,287 | 308.99} 427001 | 3,189,100] 75.93 | 3,658| 412,971 112.90 
re ei es 5,180 | 1,591,083 | 307.16 | 34,822| 3,175,259]  91.19| 5,826] 645,464 110.79 
LOOG ere. as ba 6,021 | 1,716,675 285.11 | 40,087] 4,365,981 108.91 7,167 | 989,639 138. 08 
fangs... 6 6,080 | 1,978,105 | 325.35 | 33,882] 4°359,957] 131.99] 6,781 | 850,901 125, 48 
1908 c.s2 ba. 5,487 | 1,604,392 292.40 | 19,000} 2,612,587 137.50 | 6,609 | 990,667 149. 90 
1 aaa 7,084 | 2,007,276 | 283.35 | 21,616] 3,386,617| 156.67| 3,432| 472,017 137. 53 
191O Ss 3-8 ae 11,620 | 3,296,022 283.65 | 28,910] 4,081,157 141.17 | 4,512} 614,094 136.18 
rhb e Sea te 9,593 | 2,692'074 | 280.63 | 25,145 | 3,845,253 | 152.92 | 6,585 [1,070,051 162. 50 
i hj pee ees ae 6,607 | 1,923,025 291.06 | 34,828 | 4,764,815 136.81 | 4,901 732,095 149. 30 
AQT oo sta. 2 10,008 | 2,125,875 212.42 | 28,707} 3,960,102 137.95 | 4,744 | 733,795 154. 68 
TTY Celene Bt 33,019 | 2)605,029| 78.89 | 22/776] 3,388,819] 148.79| 43883| 690,974] 141.51 
is pee el 12,652} 977,380] 77.25 | 289,340 | 64,046,534 | 221.35 | 65,788 |12,726,143| 193.44 

CATTLE. 
TaBLE 153.—Cattle (live): Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1915. 
Imports. Exporis. 

Year ending June 30— Average Average 
Number Value import |Number.} Value export 

price. price. 
fe PT nt Sat eh ot 3,293 | $45,682 | $13.87 | 287,094 |$26,032,428} $90.68 
Wee ERNE os.” ERE iT 1,592 18,704 11.75 | 359,278 | 33,461,922 93.14 
ics 1 a a OP Sa Oe SE Nea 1497781 765, 853 5.11 | 331,722 | 30,603,796 92. 26 
BOG eee ee oes ee ee eee 217,826 | 1,509,856 6.93 | 372,461 | 34,560,672 92. 79 
(2 ei GC ARO oy Dee 328/977 | 2) 589,857 7.87 | 392/190 | 36,357, 451 92. 70 
rae SOS LR SR 2 F 291,589 | 2,913,223 9.99 | 439,255 | 37,827,500 86.12 
Pee ee ee a 199,752 | 2,320,362] 11.62 | 389,490 | 30,516,833 78.35 
1 LAA Le a 181,006 | 2° 257,694 12.47 | 397,286 | 30,635, 153 77.11 
1h 11 EP a ES ee eet. Seno Sp aosere 146,022 | 1,931,433 13. 23 459,218 | 37, 566,980 81. 81 
1 Pel ea On da es ee Sg 96, 027 1, 608, 722 16.75 ; 392,884 | 29,902,212 76.11 
fete 23 1 RY:  C, 4: 66,175 | 1,161,548 17.55 | 402,178 | 29, 848, 936 74.22 
PSRER od EES Se Ser eee 16,056} 7310,737| 19.35 | 593,409 | 42,256,291 71. 21 
ee nO ROSE A SO 27) 855 458, 572 16.46 | 567,806 | 40,598, 048 71. 50 
(i cer el Med tee ae ae eh ey 29/019 548,430] 18.90] 584,239 | 42’ 081,170 72. 03 
TR ROS ONE ne MMSE.” 32,402 | 565, 122 17.44 | 423,051 | 34,577,392 81.73 
PGB ee on > tee Sere 2s See lee eee 92,356 | 1,507,310 16.32 | 349,210 | 29,339,134 84. 02 
Tht ie Pee Nae Re aah eo eR Seek ao 139,184 1,999, 422 14.37 207, 542 | 18, 046,976 86. 96 
[ep RO a, 2 OS Sa 8 195,938 | 27999) 824 15.37 | 139,430 | 12,200, 154 87.50 
iy EE ES A TE ae 182,923 | 2,953,077] 16.14 | 150,100 | 13,163,920 87.70 
Oe eo ae Reems oak SI pee ee ae 318,372 | 4,805,574 15.09 | 105,506 | 8,870,075 84.07 
(1) ORE On ge 1 PS Se 421,649 | 6,640,668 15.75 | 24,714] 1,177,199 47.63 
A a eS Hh PLT Sh 868,368 | 18,696,718 | 21.53] 18,376| 647,288 35. 22 
1S RS ee eared Se ee Seed EP oes 538, 167 | 17,513,175 32. 54 5, 484 702, 847 128.16 
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TABLE 154.—Cattle: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1916. 


NoTe.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agvi- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease 
to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910, 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 

une 1. 


Milch cows. Other cattle. 
Jan. 1— Price i 
per Price per . 
Number. | head ee ene Number. | head ver pee? 
Jan. 1. Pas Jan. 1. Bete 
oS Se eee ee $, 349,000 $28. 74 | $239, 947,000 | 11,731,000 $15.79 | $185,254,000 
BMNT Oe ees... 2 sees -| 8,692,000 26.56 | 230,817,000 | 11,942,000 15.06 179, 858, 000 
BODO. Sere es sce ae fet eee -| 9,248,000 29.15 269,610,000 | 12,185,000 18.7 228,183,000 
Vl es Seshes35 Gee eee § 10,096, 000 32.70 | 330,175,000 | 15,388,000 18. 87 290, 401,000 
1870, census June 1..--.------- VOD, OOO (else w ose eee oascele sie 185666; 005 | 28 5 <<tsis,2| sskenbeewcos ce 
(1 Se 35 Se ee eed oe eee eee 10, 023,000 89 | 339,701,000 | 16,212,000 20. 78 336, 860,000 
See er re er et 10, 30-4, 000 .45 | 303,438,000 | 16,390,000 18.12] 296,932,000 
OS ee eee os ee 10,576, 000 yt 282,559,000 | 16,414,000 18. 06 296, 448, 000 
OTE Se 5, Skee ee eee 10, 705,000 -63 | 274,326,000 | 16,218,000 1 Aes) 284, 706, 000 


.61 | 283,879,000 | 16,785,000} 17.00] 285,387,000 
.47 | 286,778,000 | 17,956,000 15.99 | 287,156,000 
.74 | 290,898,000 | 19,223,000 16.7. 321, 346, 000 
.71 | 256,721,000 | 21, 408, 000 15.38 | 329,254,000 


33 
29 
26 
25 
25.74 | 280,701,000 | 16,313,000 16.91 | 275,872,000 
25 
25 
25 
21 
23.27 | 279,899,000 | 21,231,000 16.10 | 341,761,000 


23.95 | 296,277,000 | 20,939, 000 17.33 | 362,862,000 
25.89 | 328,489,000 | 23, 280,000 19.89 | 463,070,000 
30.21 | 396,575,000 | 28,046,000 21.81} 611,549,000 
31.37 | 423,487,000 | 29,046,000 93.52 | 683,229,000 
29.70 | 412,903,000 | 29,867,000 93.25} 694,383,000 


27.40 | 389,986,000 | 31,275,000 21.17} 661,956,000 
26.08 | 378,790,000 | 33,512,000 19.79 | 663, 138,000 
24.65 | 366,252,000 | 34,378,000 17.79 | 611, 751,000 
23.94 | 366,226,000 | 35,032,000 17.05 | 597,237,000 
22.14 | 353,152,000 | 36,849,000 15.21 | 560,625,000 
CBB ae. 5 IR: Ow 2 eS aoe GB TOS ES BS na Ma Didi = 


21.62 | 346,398,000 | 36,876,000 14.76 | 544,128,000 
21.40 | 351,378,C00 | 37,651,000 15.16 | 570,749,000 
21.75 | 357,300,000 | 35,954,000 15.24 | 547,882,000 
21.77 | 358,999,000 | 36,608,000 14.66 | 536,790,000 
21.97 | 362,602,000 | 34,364,000 14.06 | 482,999,000 


22.55 | 363,956,000 | 32,085,000 15.86 | 508,928,000 
23.16 | 369,240,000 | 30,508,000 16.65 | 507,929, 000 
97.45 | 424,814,000 | 29, 264,000 20.92 | 612,297,000 
29.66 | 474,234,000 | 27,994,000 22.79 | 637,931,000 


“ETD Oe ie ee 16, 292, 000 31.60 | 514,812,000 | 27,610,000 24.97 | 689,486,000 
1900, census June 1.....-.-...- 1G, AS OBS pee oe 5 alles es po, ee BOYOSS E7717 4| same seabee| necteerm eerie 
[COL Sea SN ae aa 16,834,000 30.00 | 505,093,000 } 45,500,000 19.93 | 906,644,000 
Raia eer be. bee 6 Jeo w 16,697,000 29.23 | 488,130,000 | 44, 728,000 18.76 | 839,126,000 
SDIE). SoC). St Sie 95 a Sean iets 17, 105, 000 30.21 | 516,712,000 | 44,659,000 18. 45 824,055,000 
TPZ Et A ge ae eee 17, 420,000 29.21 | 508,841,000 | 43,629,000 16.32] 712,178,000 
= (TS 1a eee ee en 17,572,000 27.44 | 482,272,000 | 43,669,000 15.15 | 661,571,000 
(Ei Benes = 19, 794,000 29.44 | 582,789,000 | 47,068, 000 15.85 | 746,172,000 
UCD, SoC ee Seniesa! 20, 968, 000 31.00 | 645,497,000 | 51,566,000 17.10 | 881,557,000 
PO Ar mee Sipe ee oe eb 21,194,000 30.67 | 650,057,000 | 50,073,000 16. 89 845, 938, 000 
RTE tere Sas Ne cee Soe oak 21, 720,000 32.36 | 702,945,000 | 49,379,000 17.49 | 863, 754,000 
WIL, 2 SA eee earn PHATE hese te Seed lek ete vad SP TBALLY | Re Sageeoes Becssecseesee = 
110, census Apr. 15.......-.-. 20,625,432 35.29 | 727,802,000 | 41,178, 434 19.07 | - 785,261,000 
AGI Gere roe Suess icoreiss 20, 823, 000 39.97 | 832,209,000 | 39,679,000 20. 54 815,184,000 
USES, 2 ee ea 20, 699, 000 39.39 | $15,414,000 | 37,260,000 21. 20 790, 064, 000 
Lee 3 5 25 een game 20,497,000 45.02 | 922,783,000 | 36,030,000 26. 36 949, 645, 000 
LoL J323 Sp ee 20, 737, 000 53.94 |1, 118,487,000 | 35,855,000 31. 13 | 1,116,333, 000 
LIUT: oe ere 21, 262, 000 55. 33 |1, 176,338,000 | 37,067,000 33. 38 | 1, 237,376,000 
DLP) Aa age 21, 988, 000 53.90 |1, 185,119,000 | 39, 453,000 33.49 | 1,321, 135,000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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TaBLE 155.—Cattle: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States. 


Number 
State. (thousands 
Jan. 1— 
1916 

Maine. seecs-0 159 
New Hampshire. 97 
Vermont..-...-.- 273 
Massachusetts...} 155) 
Rhode Island... 22 
Connecticut... .-. 119 
New York...:..} 1,539 
New Jersey....-. 152 
Pennsylvania...| 971i 
Delaware.....-- 42 
Maryland .....-. 181 
Wiremin 2. 25-0. 359 
West Virginia...} 241) ° 


North Carolina. .- 321 


South Carolina. . 189} - 


Georgint i) 14 414) 
HPlorida--2.:2 22 136 
OL CER ASCE ale 922 
Fudiana®- =.) 2 672 
Thais s: : 7S 1, 047 
Michigan.......- 847 
Wisconsin... 1,675 
Minnesota... ..-. 1,210 
Towa i081 % 1,391 
Missonries 91S 837 
North Dakota... 373 
South Dakota...} 485 
Nebraska... .... 650 
icansase =) kc 762 
Kentucky... -.-- 406 
Tennessee. ....-- 366 
Alabama........ 396 
Mississippi... 447 
Louisiana. at qv 
SN TD cfd oe pepe AB 1,119 
Oklahoma......-. 519 
Arkansas... 402| 
Montana 2... .- 129 
Wyoming....... 50 
Colorado. ....... 219 
New Mexico..... 76 
PATIZ aS 5 53 
JRE T RE Ee pee ee 96 
INGradae <i 25 
Agahos ee ee 126 
Washington... 263 
Oreronm2 >... 2222. 216 
Californias 522. 568 


United States .|21, 988 21,262 
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price per 
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Jan. 1— 


1915 
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Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars) 
Jan. 1— 


1916 


$7, 950 
5, 820 
14, 742 
10, 540 
1,694 


8, 128 
88, 031 
10, 792 
54, 862 
2,226 


9, 412 


Sssss sues 


SESNS 


53 
38, 952] 1,554] 1, 480 


3/1, 185, 119|1, 176, 338/39, 453/37, 067 


Farm value 
(thousands of 
dollars) 
Jan. 1— 


1915 


$2, 636 
1,792 


33. 49] 33. 38)1, 321, 135 1,237,376 
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Taste 156.—Cattle: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1900-1915. 


Chicago. Cincinnati. || St.Louis. | Kansas City. | Omaha. 
a ae ire | GoneRae mse | | 
Inferiorto || Fairtome- || Good to choice Common to Taps 

Date. prime. dium. | native steers. prime. — Native beeves. 

Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High. | Low. | High. || Low. | High. 
TO ES eee Seca $1.75-| $6.60 $3.00 | $4.70 $4.00 | $6.50 $3.90 | $6.50 $3.50 $7.50 
et 2.10 7.00 || 2.90 5.05 4.75 8.25 4.00 7.00 3.50 7.25 
PME es tea 23 1.90 | 14.50 3.00] 5.40 5.15 | 8.75 4.10] 8.75 || 3.00 8.15 
C121 seen ee a 1.50 8.35 2.25 4.40 || 5.00 6.00 Sato 6.00 2.65 5afo 
(eS ae 1.70 7.65 2.25 4.25 || 4.90 6.60 4.25 7.00 2.75 6.35 
Ly Se See 1.85 7.00 2.35 4.75 |} 5.15 7.10 4.00 7.05 || 3.05 6.50 
iC nee pee a 1.75 7.90 |} 2.35 4.50 || 5.45 7.00 4.10 7.50 |} 2.90 6.85 
MMT ee eo co VS 2.00 8.00 4.10 6.00 |} 5.35 Wan 3.90 8.25 3.10 7.30 
[Uae Ss 2 eee 2.00 8.40 2.65 5.50 5.50 8.25 3.50 8.25 2025 8.10 
Oe eee 2.90 9.50 3.00 5.50 5.70 10.50 3.70 10.50 3.75 8.00 
BIO ASE: 2 Se 2.90 8.85 3.00 6.50 6.35 8.50 3.60 8.60 3.75 8.25 
i eee. Ae 2.50 9.35 3.25 5.35 6.25 9.40 4.25 12.55 3.50 8.00 
i a ee 1.75 11.25 4.05 6.75 7.33 11.90 || (4.60 12.40 | 3.50 10.35 
i 3 Se ee 3.00 | 10.25 4.50 7.65 8.00 10.00 | 4.50 10.00 3.00 9.60 
7) 0 ae ee 4.85 11.25 4.65 1225 8.00 9.50 ! 4.50 14.35 6.00 10.75 

| | 
4.60} 9.65 || 4.85] 6.25 | 6.00 | 9.75 || 850] 850 
4.25 9. 25 5.00 6.65 |! | 6.00 8.85 8.30 ' 8.30 
4. 50 9.15 5.10 6.50 6.00 8.65 8.45 8. 45 
4.65 8.90 5.00 6.50 | 6.00 9.00 8.50 8. 50 
4.90 9. 65 5. 25 7.00 | 6.00 9.25 9. 00 9. 00 
4.75 9.95 5.35 7.00 | 6.00 9.35 9.35 9.35 
Beal Teay le GN | Taw |e Soa. 22 | 6.60} 10.10 || 10.10] 10.10 
4.50} 10.50 4.60 Ah | eee ees ee eee | 6.60] 10.00 9. 85 9.85 
4.25} 10.50 4.15 Loe Ds | ee ee oe 6.60 10.10 9.85 9.85 
4.00 | 10.60 4.00 De SUM es oo Sere co 6.60 10. 25 9.90 9. 90 
4.50 | 10.55 4.50 CP TS | A = ee Us eee 6.00} 10.25 10. 00 10. C0 
4.50| 13.60 || 4.50] 6.00]|....._.. [Se | 5.50! 10.35 || 10.00] 10.00 
4.00 | 13. 60 | 4.00) 7.00 | CRC eee | 5.50| 10.35|| 830] 10.10 
! j i } 
BUTTER AND EGGS. 
TaBLE 157.—Butter: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 
| Elgin. | Chicago. Cincinnati. | Milwaukee. | New York. 
Dairies 
Creamery, | Creamery 2 Creamery, || Creamery Treamery 
Date. 1 extra. extra.” pene extra.” fancy.! ; | extra.” 
- | 
Fl SRS | as Sep ea aes a | ne ee 
Low. | High. | Low. | High.) Low. |atign. Low. | High. | 
j 


| 
Low. ih. | Low. High. 
eeetoa) eat nal | eer 


Cis.) (Cts. Cts. | Cts. 
ele 30 


} 
154 | 29 17 27 | 193 | 303 19 33 


23 | 30 || 293| 382 || 18 | 36 || 272] 35 
15 | 33 || 232 | 384 || 21 | 36 | 193 | 39 


40 || 38 | 4 
24 | 33 || 30 | 40 || 26 | 353 || 96 | 38 
20 | 333 || 273| 393 |) 233) 354 || 242 | 50 


1h : | — 


1Changed from creamery extra (tubs) to creamery (tubs). Grade apparently unchanged, only classifi- 
cation different. Price apparently not affected. 
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TaBLE 157.—Butter: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915—Continued. 


| ! 
Elgin. | Chicago. Cincinnati. || Milwaukee. | New York. 
SS SS es 
Creamery, || Creamery Dairies, Creamery, | Creamery, |} Creamery, 
Date 7 ’ firsts to 
extra. extra. Sante extra. | fancy. extra. 
| i 
AGI EE 1 Tay 
Low. | Hien. Low. ‘High. Low. ecw Low. High.| Low. ‘Hin. Low. SE 


H 
V —_——_ 


3 
1915. Cts. oa ie Cts. Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | 


| a ! Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 

Jannary co: . = eu 30 274 | 32 |] 34 | 3 30 | 34 || 32 36 
Webruagry.. 2: 3. S.2e. 32 39 26 30 34 36 304 | 32 24 30 
Marche 2225-3562. otk 28% | 29 cH 293 | 22 28 32 343 || 28 284 32 
Mp th fee te 28 | 313] 272] 31 | 22 | 30 | 32 | 35311 28 | 314 |] 29 32 
Byers Tee 25a. | 28 || 26°) 284] 21 |. 27 I] 2021 “32% lio 28 || 273| 31 
Fatih ee ee 263 | 28 || 27 | 278 | 23° | 27 308 | 32 lf 263] 28% || 28 285 
Spike al eed 243 | 27 || 25 | 27 | 22 | 26 || 283] 31 || 25 | 263 |) 26 284 
Gras oS ee oe oe 2” | 25 || 24 | 25 | 21 | 25 Il 28 | 99 | 24 | 243 || 25 263 
September.............-- 244 | 26 || 24 | 263] 21 | 24 | 28 | 30 || 24 | 26 || 253] 288 
Mets ves. 24. see 26 | 28 || 263] 28 | 22 | 27 | 30 | 32 |. 26°) 28 J) as 29 
November......... . os 28 | 33-1) 28.] 32°] °93° | 130. 320]37 | as | sac eee 
December! i...) B.. 33 | 34 || 32 | 34 | 25 | 30 | 37 | 38 || 33 | 34 |} 33 364 
Sean ies Fs 24 | 34 | a4 | 34 | 21 | 32 | 28 | 38 | 24 | 34 || 24 | 364 


| 


TABLE 158.—Butter: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


(Butter includes all butter made from milk, melted and renovated butter, but does not include margarine 
cocoa butter, or ghee. See ‘‘ General note,’’ p. 417.] 


EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. ] 
| | 
| 1914 } 1914 
Country. i912,-3|- 7913. | : Country 1912 1913 : 
ees ) (prelim). 
oe eer —.:.:.— OO IO 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
AT PENNA: ose. 8,106 8, 342 7,676 | Netherlands........ 86, 307 $1, 702.128. 25eeee 
~ ‘Australig.:.- 2-2. =- 67,183 76, 334 56, 163 || New Zealand....... 42,349 41,693 Sea 
Austria-Hungary... 3, 853 3;039;125 256 Ss NOEWEY.—see=sss25= 3,475 2, 346 2, 152 
Belgium.........-. 2, 625 SEY al x RE Sa Russia) eee 5 ae 160,771 | 172,003] 116,139 
Canada SOAR RPTL 884 1,220 2,500 || Sweden........---- 46,818 43-330 |25- -- cere 
Denmark......-.-.- 187,755 | 200,670 |.........- United States...... 5,105 3,115 3, 688 
Wantands ese. 26, 474 21; 860 Vas. cosets oe Other countries... .. 3, 866 4,033 122,22 222e 
France stateeece 37, 572 38,:360-]: s-sece0s% — - 
Germany... 2s. <----— 482 602: |e eee BS Totalze. <2 4* 692,468) | ‘T12, 837 |s225 2 eeee 
Healy eet 52: e252 8, 843 6, 034 9,310 
IMPORTS. 
Austria-Hungary...) 10,265 | Germany........-- 122,472 | 119,576 |.......--- 
Beleium Bes Ses eee ot 15, 225 Netherlands.....--. 5, 529 
4,208 | Russia ited ae ES a 
4,946 | Sweden Sie - See ee 
VTE Switzerland........ 
5, 966 United Kingdom... 
4,486 . | Other countries... .. 
2,197 1,958 1,945 || 
3, 388 4G CE yl eee otal «tee 4 
149079)) 7130340] "A5 5-02 oa 


> | Pe 
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TABLE 159.—Butter: Average price received by farmers on first of each month, by States, 1915, 


Butter, cents per pound. 


~ we 

State. e P | ‘ 2 x 5 s 

Ss 3S = § oO q FE 

3 E 3 ra by oS S&S SS ee S Ne [2 

a | 3 a A a 2 ae s a | S 5 2 

5 <) =| + =| 5 5 <4 nD ° vA A 
Mainges 3 Nt. 2. ee... 4 3 31 31 30 31 30 30 30 30 30 30 32 32 
New Hampshire.....-.-..-- 34 34 32 33 32 30 32 33 31 32 33 34 
Mornmotte =e) 5 22). 35 33 34 32 33 31 31 30 30 31 32 32 
Massachusetts... 2.0. -...2 36 37 36 33 33 33 34 35 34 35 34 34 
Bhodedsiand!>. .-=-22 2.32 36 37 36 36 35 34 34 40 33 32 35 35 
Muninectituts:ee= 2 25....-2 36 34 36 35 34 34 34 34 34 36 34 35 
Mew MONK he sesh os. 12 35 34 33 31 30 30 29 29 29 29 31 32 
ew ersey sees - 2258 37 36 35 34 35 32 34 33 33 33 35 34 
Hentisyivania®=:..:-ii2<.2:4 35 33 32 29 30 28 27 26 28 30 31 32 
fmolaware-: 7.28. --2 282 .. 4-6 35 33 32 30 32 30 25 28 30 30 30 33 
Meanviatids= eos aS Sc oe 30 29 29 29 29 27 26 27 27 26 28 29 
\Wit orc Se ee 27 27 27 26 26 25 24 23 24 25 25 26 
West Virginia... --. 29 28 26 27 27 24 22 24 25 24 26 26 
North Carolina. ...... 24 24 24 24 24 24 
South Carolina........-- 


=8 23 23 23 24 24 25 

Se .26 27 26 26 25 26 25 25 26 26 27 26 

CoO at Soe eke Paes eee eS 25 25 23 25 24 33 24 24 24 24 24 26 
Tide ee eee ee 8 36 35 35 34 34 33 33 32 33 32 35 33 
CUNO AR eee eee 5 eee 29 28 26 26 26 24 23 23 24 26 26 28 
Anbianiaqw 7 S8. ES Fe 26 25 24 24 24 23 22 22 23 23 23 25 
PRINGISNE) Ha. Ae: 2c ee Soe 28 27 26 25 25 25 24 24 24 24 26 28 
WMilehioaras 3286 2222 18) seca 30 29 28 26 26 24 23 23 24 24 26 27 
Wisconsine S280 .226 2.2.2 31 31 30 28 29 27 27 27 25 26 28 30 
Wirmdesotea 42852-2228 '. .i 28 31 31 28 26 27 26 25 26 25 26 27 29 
owe pe ae ee she uk 29 29 28 26 26 25 25 24 25 25 26 27 
LMERGH) ESR oe ein 2 24 24 23 23 22 21 21 21 21 22 23 24 
North Dakotar. ...-:)..-.: 28 27 25 23 22 23 22 22 23 24 25 27 
Houth) Dakotal..-.c ..5-% 28 28 26 23 24 24 23 24 23 24 25 28 
lid Sc Ee a es 26 25 23 22 21 21 21 22 PAL 22 24 26 
USGS 3 oe Ss ae 27 26 24 22 23 22 22 22 23 24 25 26 
ISG giles oe a 22 22 22 21 22 19 18 19 19 20 22 22 
PRGHIMES Se ee seaa 2 seis = -2 2 21 21 20 21 20 19) 229 18 18 19 20 22 
JMB yr 7 3 SS Sb ees ee eee 23 22 22 21 22 22 21 20 21 22 21 23 
Mississippi.........-....-- SAal D3 fe = DOK) DOM ROR Osa ORL! SOUT oon 92) 08 23 
LG Hise We eee 29 29 29 27 28 28 29 28 28 29 29 29 
IGG ie 84 ea ee 24 22 22 22 21 21 21 21 22 22 24 24 
Minnbumats os. bf. o2:2 24 24 22 22 21 22 21 21 21 23 25 26 
EASES OCS Sa ees oe 24 24 23 23 23 22 23 22 22 23 25 25 
Montana... a = 35 34 34 32 30 29 2 27 25 29 31 34 
Wyivominp! 28 tS) 33 33 32 30 27 26 29 28 28 30 30 33 
Wolorado::. 222... . 2 ee eS 32 31 28 27 27 26 25 24 27 26 29 29 
iNew Mexico.65.... 4 -.. 36 35 36 32 32 32 31 32 29 31 33 33 
PATIZONIAM SRE, 28.) Be 36 37 37 30 32 35 30 36 35 35 37 37 
Ui.) Re See ee ae 33 29 27 30 26 27 26 25 27 28 30 30 
Mievanas 4-82... OF. 1. te 35 37 36 35 29 29 31 32 32 34 34 36 
Jit), sae a rn a 32 31 26 26 27 25 22 25 27 30 29 32 
MWasbimeiow 86 .. 2)... 22 35 33 31 31 26 26 27 29 29 32 32 33 
Ut... os es a eS 32 31 31 30 29 28 27 27 28 29 31 33 
@aliiormia.. 5 -Fe 2/25... 33 30 30 27 26 26 27 29 29 30 30 31 
United States . 28. 7 [27.9 }26. 8 1°25. 8 | 25.7 | 24.8 | 24.2 |,24.2 | 24.5.1 25.3 | 26.4 27.6 
Waited States 2s... 2.20.2 -8- 28.7 | 27.9 | 26.8 | 25.8 | 25.7 | 24.8 | 24.2 | 24.2) 24.5 | 25.3 | 26.4 | 27.6 
WNerthvyAtlantioxs 2.2. 2.2. 34.8 | 33.4 | 32.7] 30.7 | 30.6 | 29.6 | 29.0 | 28.6 | 29.2] 30.1] 31.5] 32.2 
NonbnVA Hantiere  ¥. 20 2 4. 26.9 | 26.6 | 25.8 | 26.1] 25.8 | 26.4 | 23.8] 24.1] 24.7] 24.8] 25.5] 26.3 
N. Central E. Miss. R...... 28.8 | 28.0] 26.7] 25.8 | 25.9 | 24.5 | 23.6) 23.6 | 24.0] 24.7] 25.8| 27.6 
N.Central W. Miss. R..... 27.6 | 27.2 | 25.5 | 23.9 | 24.0 | 23.3 | 23.0] 23.1] 23.2] 23.9} 25.1] 26.6 
Santmc@entral 2 0.25.14. 23.3 | 22.5 | 22.0} 21.8 | 21.7 | 21.1 } 20.9 | 20.5 | 20.9 | 21.6] 23.0) 23.6 
fivnr Western. 02... 0.25.1... 33.1 | 31.1 | 30.1} 28.7 | 26.9 | 26.5 | 26.6 | 27.7 | 28.3 | 29.6 | 30.4 | 31.7 
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TABLE 160.—£gqgs: Average price received by farmers on first of each month, by States, 1915. 


Eggs, cents per dozen. 


State. 


February. 


September. 
October 
November. 
December. 


% 
s 
8 
BB 
ETE On pene es ere ae 41 
New Hampshire.......-..- 41 
MELMONG . oj cos eet oe 40 
Massachusetts ............- 48 
Hhode-tsiand 2 5 eee 45 
Wonniecticuts 22 5--- 2.6 Jee 50 
Wiew:¥ Ok: 5.28235. 9% 32.8 42 
INGW; JOLSCY..o ee oe ee ee 45 
Pennsylvania s >. 4.285. 25 39 
Welawares 8-8. ee eS 38 
War yland'scs. cee eee ae ae 36 
arene LT ee ee 31 
KOSC Warrinig= ® 6s. ces ook 32 
North: Carolina: . 2. 2:20. 2 27 
South) Carolinas =. 3.725.225 25 
GOOr sist <4) Soe noo ee ey 27 
WMOTIday == 22k ee. aoe 32 
OHIO 22 See. eee ee 33 
Padianaee ee es eee ae 32 
Ins BES. ee ot eee 32 
Mochiogn te eo: 32 eee 32 
SVVISCORISIDS <5 me 5 28" eee te eae 30 
Minnesota. ae cee © 55ers 31 
OR ee oe SA a eee ee 28 
MASSOUTIU: 02 oe cl eee 28 
North) Dakota_-+=---<5: 31 
South! Dakotaze.o 22 eo 28 
Nebraska:: f+ 22.5: 2) eb 27 
Kansas te oe eee ee 27 
Wentuckyoae preocenase eee 29 
MOENNESSEG As cee = gee eee 27 
Wiabantae. <3 ai te. 25 
WEISSISSIN Die eee oss ee 24 
Mouisianial tyes) IU Tae 26 
OSASA So beh ee ek 27 
Okighonia- <2. 45s ol oe 25 
PAT KATISAS = oh coho ie eee 26 
Montana: ..4, 5%. Boa ay 43 
Wivommirts 30 Tek kee 8 aoe 37 
Wolorador 35 ets oe ae 37 
INGw MO@xdCOl 25.1. 535-. 5 36 
PeTIZOMae et See. ST be 36 
NOG euta) 5 eee th Be = ee 36 
IOV AG eine fl ee ase ene 49 
TASHOe eee ee te eee 39 
Washineton: 335-232) hae 41 
reson so. tee ee 40 
Cahtiontia 35.2 a 41 
United States........ 31.6 
United Statess2. =... 28: 31.6 
INOFtH A TIantice). 2 te are 41.7 
South Atlantic......... FASS Sse} 
N. Central E. Miss. R.......} 32.0 
N. Central W. Miss. R......- 28.1 
SouthiGentralt 2% 2 ses ee 26.5 
Nar Westen. sass csee es 39.9 


iJt) wh 
SXSSSes 
Crowds 100 WH bo 


17.0 | 18.7 | 22.3 | 26.3] 30.6 
23.8 | 27.2 | 30.8 | 37.6] 42.6 
17.1 | 18.7 | 22.7 | 25.4] 29.2 
17.0 | 18.3 | 22.2 | 26.1] 30.6 
14.4 | 15.6] 19.3 | 22.8] 26.8 
13.8 | 15.2} 18.0} 21.3] 24.8 
23.1 | 25.8 | 29.7 | 33.9] 39.6 
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TasLe 161.—Butter: Receipts at seven leading markets in the United States, 1891-1915. 


[From Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports.] 


[C00 omitted.] 
F Mil- -,|SanFran-| Total5 | Cincin- New 
Year. Boston. | Chicago. | ,aukee, |St-Louis.| "cisco. | cities. nati. York. 
} 

Averages: Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Packages.| Packages. 
1891-1895. .......-. 40,955 | 145,225 3,996 13,944 15,240 219,360 88 1,741 
1896-1900-....-...- 50,790 | 232.289 5,096 14,582 14,476 | 317,234 157 2,010 
1901-1905. ........ 57,716 | 245,203 7,164 14,685 15,026 | 339,793 177 2,122 
1906-1910. ...-.... 66,612 | 286,518 8,001 17,903 13,581 | 392,615 169 2,207 

Ns Fscrs wpe = S 57,500 | 253,809 5,590 13,477 14,972 | 345,348 238 2,040 

iM pee phe Bees Zee 54,574 | 219,233 7,290 14,573 14,801 | 310,471 223 1,933 

1s al ee Se ea ae 54,347 | 232,032 6,857 14,080 13,570 | 320,886 121 2,113 

iw OES ee 55, 435 | 249,024 7,993 15,727 14,336 | 342,515 147 2,170 

LLL Seah ee Se ay Re ae 66,725 | 271,915 8,091 15, 566 17,450 | 379,747 155 2,355 

LOL ee Ree 65,152 | 248,648 8,209 13,198 9,282 | 344,489 205 2,242 

TT ee a re ae 63,589 | 263,715 8,219 13, 453 16,725 365, 701 187 2,113 

PLT es De Ree eee 69, 843 316, 695 8,798 18,614 13,528 427,478 166 2,175 

1 eee ,054 | 284,547 7,458 21, 086 14,449 | 392,594 150 2,250 

LOG betel ie Seen Be 69,421 | 318,986 7,319 23, 163 13,922 | 432,811 135 2,257 

11 Rent he ee ae oe as 63,874 | 334,932 8,632 24, 839 17,606 | 449,883 162 2,405 

[Oi Be ae ae ee een 72,109 | 286,213 7,007 20,521 28,172 | 414,022 109 2,436 

1 US pa ae eS ee ee 70,737 |. 277,651 9,068 24,726 23,122 | 405,304 103 2,517 

LL) Mi! Ae 6, Sai i aed a 73,028 | 307,899 9,496 24,614 22,421 437, 458 82 2,513 

a ee eee ae 82,396 | 341,202 8,624 21,079 28,349 | 1 481,650 130 2,734 

| 
3,354 19,950 771 1,873 1,594 27,541 6 176 
3,089 18,515 510 1,773 1,554 25,441 12 166 
4,311 22, 202 497 2,005 2,576 31,590 12 181 
5,674 | 21,248 448 1,399 2,996 | 31,766 9 170 
7,798 30,298 876 1,865 3,155 43,991 8 224 
16,268 47, 765 1,079 2,181 2; 110 70,068 12 389 
14,474] 43,312 883 2,188 3,599 | 64,455 10 340 
10,150 38, 651 717 1,913 2,591 54,022 12 281 
7, 883 32,990 582 1,660 2,024 45,140 11 271 
4,274 25,659 534 1,624 1,921 34,012 11 | 219 
2,943 | 21,886 483 1,314 1,732 | . 28,359 12 | 166 
2,178 18, 726 1,244 11,284 1,832 | 125,265 15 151 
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TABLE 162.—Eggs: Receipts at seven leading markets in the United States, 1891-1915. 


[From Board of Trade, Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants’ Exchange reports.] 


' - Cincin- | Milwau- New San Fran- 

Year. Boston. | Chicago. att ace Siar St. Louis. sea Total 

Averages: Cases. Cases. | Cases. Cases. Cases Cases. Cases. Cases. 
1891-1895. .....--- 722,363 |1,879,065 | 288,548 90,943 |2,113,946 | 557,320] 166,059 | 5,818,244 
1896-1900......... 912,807 |2,195,631 | 362,262 | 113,327 |2,664,074| 852,457] 194,087 | 7,295,645 
1901-1905. -.....-- 1,155, 340 |2,990,675 | 418,842 | 139,718 |3,057,298 |1,000,935 | 304,933 | 9,057,741 
1906-1910. ........ 1,517,995 |4, 467,040 | 509,017 | 180,362 |4,046,360 |1,304,719 | 334,766 |12,360,259 
TOQTE ES seco eB 1,040,555 |2,783,709 | 493,218 | 128,179 |2,909, 194 |1,022,646 | 277,500 | 8,655,001 
it) ees ee 1,053,165 |2,659,340 | 464,799 | 114,732 |2,743,642| 825,999] 285,058 | 8,146,735 
ADDS <2 Bother S 1,164,777 |3,279,248 | 338,327 | 129,278 |2,940,091 | 959,648 | 335,228 | 9,146,597 
SO oF sees tate 1,122,819 |3, 113,858 | 377,263 | 166, 409 |3, 215,924 |1,216,124|] 319,637 | 9,532,034 
AGOGE Settee Rs toe 1,395,385 |3,117,221 | 420,604 | 159,990 |3,477,638 | 980,257 | 307,243 | 9,858,338 
1906.2: -. Noort 2 sis 1,709, 531 |3,583,878 | 484,208 | 187,561 |3,981,013 }1,023,125 | 137,074 |11, 106,390 
NODE eae hoes aoe ae 1,594,576 |4, 780,356 | 588,636 | 176,826 |4,262,153 |1,288,977 | 379,439 |13,070, 963 
AGHSEs 22. bes. teb 8 1, 436, 786 |4,569,014 | 441,072 | 207,558 |3, 703,990 |1, 439,868 | 347,436 [12,145,724 
NOUO! = Sees Cees 1,417,397 |4,557,906 | 519,652 | 160,418 |3, 903,867 |1,395,987 | 340,185 |12,295, 412 
TIO Ss Se eete = vasc a8 1, 431,686 |4, 844,045 | 511,519 | 169,448 |4,380,777 |1,375,638 | 469,698 |13, 182,811 
605,131 | 175,270 |5,021, 757 |1, 736,915 | 587,115 |14,275,271 
668,942 | 136,621 /4, 723,558 |1,391,611 | 638,920 |13, 696, 401 
594,954 | 187,931 |4, 666,117 |1,397,962 | 574,222 |13, 604,385 
461,783 | 221,345 |4, 762,174 |1,470,716 | 619,508 |13, 150,018 
806, 834 | 199,521 |4,582, 218 '1, 446 629, 571 114,327,182 
JAnNusTry-2ssc2qccenstc 43,955 | 140.771 15, 698 2,500 | 175,787 46,213 40,941 465, 865 
MODruary A 3. see 76,711 | 159,515 39, 134 4,081 | 218,329 95,098 51,777 644, 645 
March: ff. i ees 221,044 | 389,063 | 152,789 19,527 |. 580,479 | 230,317 87,313 | 1,680,532 
PAT se eee Sees 286,951 | 820,138 | 131,919 33,202 | 789,492] 243,105 85,419 | 2,390,226 
BY Sees e SE ose ote es 336,312 | 887,313 | 121,025 58,733 | 674,571 | 238,066 78,585 | 2,394,605 
TENG? = eek a eS 228,654 | 780,765 87, 649 21,508 | 529,168 | 130,547 61,165 | 1,839, 456 
Wellyco ess eee oes 169,596 | 574,813 67, 526 16,034 | 417,542 | 129,128 58,773 | 1,433, 412 
J AGTO TE) ee Soot ae eee oe 110,306 | 342,719 32,925 13,927 | 328,004 80, 863 54,120 962, 864 
September........--- 97,719 | 302,780 33, 491 12,365 | 277,863 79,191 33, 369 836, 778 
Octoberveer ss 70,639 | 246,743 26, 187 6,770 | 229,386 82,276 27,222 689, 223 
November. .....----. 60,437 | 136,258 44, 467 6,605 | 175,721 53, 750 21, 137 498,375 
December.......-.--. 63,861 | 115,368 54,024 4,269 | 185,876 | 138,053 29,750 | 1 491,201 

} 
1 Preliminary. 
TaBLE 163.—Eggs: Wholesale price per dozen, 1900-1915. 
Chicago. St. Louis. Milwaukee. New York. 
Cincinnati. 

Date. Fresh. verses Best Fresh. Aven es 

Low. | High Low. | High. | Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | High 

Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. 

NOOSA ==) 2 Se. 10 26 9 22 8 23 10 24 12 29 
i eae 10 28 9 27 6 25 10 24 13 31 
LT i eee eee 133 324 13 32 114 32 134 30 155 37 
TOUS: Series 2 se lo: 10 30 12 28 11 284 124 27 15 45 
19040 on ees at 11 344 144 32 13 29 134 32 16 47 
AON top SF or De 12 36 14 30 104 34 14 31 164 40 
ASA eee inte ee 11 36 13 29 114 26 123 33 144 45 
ThE, Uy pa erent eee 13 30 134 29 12 254 124 28 16 50 
RT open OF ay 14 33 13 36 124 29 13 32 15 55 
NOG = eee 3s 174 364 ily 37 16 40 14 34 19 55 
TRAN ian ete Sats Te 15 38 17 40 144 35 10 30 22 55 
POU eee See ae 12 32 124 39 11 29 11 32 17 60 
191 eee eee 17 40 17 40 144 39 15 38 204 60 
i Bes ee 2 ees 16 37 154 42 12 35 13 35 20 65 
Tp Ee eee 5 Aase 17 36 1164 383 14 35 15 32 20 62 


1 Prime firsts. 


Date. 


gus : 
September........ 
October 
November........ 
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TaBLE 163.—Eggs: Wholesale price per dozen, 1900-1915—Continued. 
Chicago. St. Louis. || Milwaukee. New York. 
H_ 
Cincionati. 2 Ne 
Average best verage best 
Fresh. fresh. Fresh. fresh. 

Low. | High. || Low. | High Low. | High. Low. | High. ||} Low. | High. 
Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents. | Cents. || Cents.| Cents. 
29 38 20 404 281 373 25 34 30 44 
21 28 16 27 20 28 20 29 33 40 
17 194 14 20 17 183 16 204 184 203 
18} 193 143 194 173 19 16} 183 193 22 
164 183 123 18 16 18 16 18 18 214 
16 18 124 18} 15} 163 154 164 184 21 
16 174 11 19 143 153 154 16 18 21 
16 214 10 24 154 20 154 21 18 244 
21 24 17 27 20 22 194 223 24 29 
273 174 30 213 254 203 26 27 34 

30 | 17 36 26 | 30 24 | 30 30 40 

304 19 344 244 | 293 26 32 31 37 

38 10 40h || 193| 374 | 15h | 34 18 44 

4 . | | 1 
CHEESE. 


TaBLE 164.—Cheese: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


[Cheese includes all cheese made from milk; ‘‘cottage cheese,’’ of course, is included. See ‘‘ General note,’’ 


p. 417.] 
EXPORTS. 
[000 omitted. ] 
| 1914 | | 
“1 | 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 | (prelim.). Country. 1912 | 1913 (prelim.). 
Pounds, | Pounds. | Pounds | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

Bulgaria ssc. 4,030 LAS OS0N| sce oq ee RUSSIA = 3a 32 = ae oe 7,455 85373 |aceneeeeee 
Walad eo c ls. s.. 154,345 | 148, 849 138, 265 || Switzerland........ 66, 435 18,100 |Ceseceeeee 
Wrancess.- s2 5: 27,690 PAOD Osetra United States...... 3, 006 2, 654 3, 797 
Germany. 1,812 AOS a nace cecil Other countries.... 9, 982 135903) \reeems sree 
apalye. so: 67, 505 72, 321 65, 409 | ———— 
Netherlands... f 131) Ti) Qa BY Gd peters ie Totaly ss ese 53.1999 || 9575, 720 |e eeene res 
New Zealand....... 64) 632 GSeDUDE een seer. 

IMPORTS. 
PAT Oren st a. - 6, 747 NTC Boe sate oe Germany... ..2< 227... 47, 277 67/003 Se 5- cee aoe 
Argentina.........-. 11, 849 11, 122 Sooo] LCalye ree eee ee 10, 069 12,355 9, 836 
Australia.s si. 22... - +44 360: |222 6 SS \ERussiatio ast see i 3, 853 4, 545 4,048 
Austria-Hungary...| 12,797 133/200) [5305 Us Spain ail Bee 5, 180 5, 749 5, 150 
ls oA eee 31, 352 SOP CASH OS ee Switzerland........ 7, 995 aiGolltee sce eee 
Taner ie: 6, 280 4,196 3,288 || United Kingdom...| 250,823 | 249,972 266, 591 
British South Africa, 5, 242 5, 694 5, 300 || United States..-..-. 48, 929 55, 590 55,477 
Oia Oe eee eae 4,232 5, 200 4,229 || Other countries... 19, 491 PPEGAD | i epee 
Denmark. 2.12. 1, 295 PO ona cases 
MEPV Pe onic anes 7,425 6, 378 5, 953 Totals scan2-< 528, 838 | 558,226 |......--... 
Beco Meee 222s 47, 558 OL; 86) |= eee = ss 


1 Year preceding. 


lture. 
1915 


Gricu 


CHICKENS. 
indicated, 1914 and 1915. 


1914 


Average price per pound received by farmers on first of each month 
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SHEEP AND WOOL. 
TaBLE 166.—Sheep: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1916. 


Note.—Figures in ijalics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or decrease to 
the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying percentage 
estimates whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census of 1910 
giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to numbers 
June 1. 


Price Price 
Farm value Farm value 
Year. Number. er head Year. Number. | per head 
a 1. ae Jan. 1. we 

$2.50 | $98,644,000 |) 1892.......... 44, 938, 000 $2.58 | $116, 121,000 
1.82 | 71,053,000 || 1893......-.-- 47, 274,000 2.66 | 125,909, 000 
1.64 62,037,000 || 1894........-- 45, 048, 000 1.98 89, 186, 000 
1.96 79, 876, 000 || 1895.......--- 42, 294, 000 1.58 66, 686, 000 
tS9GSe ees se 38, 299, 000 1.70 65, 168, 000 
Mice ee eae dRe = Ss Sees ee 1897.....-..--| 36,819, 000 1.82 67,021, 000 
2.14 68,310,000 |} 1898......-..- 37, 657, 000 2. 46 92, 721, 000 
2.61 | 82,768,000 |] 1899.........- 39, 114, 000 2.75 | 107,698,000 
aarp 89, 427,000 || 1900......-.-- 41, 883, 000 2.93 122, 666, 000 

2. 43 82,353,000 || 1900, census, 
2.55 | 86,278,000 June 1..... GIEGOS 118) |). Bee eens 
2.37 85, 121,000 || 19011........- 59, 757, 000 2.98 178, 072, 000 
35, 804, 000 2.13 | 76,362,000 || 1902.......... 62, 039, 000 2.65 | 164,446,000 
BS7TRS oes -3 35, 740, 000 2.21 78, 898,000 |} 1903......-.-- 63, 965, 000 2.63 168, 316, 000 
fs eee 38, 124, 000 2.07 | 78,965,000 |) 1904........-- 51, 630, 000 2.59 | 133,530,000 
40, 766, 000 2.21 90, 231,000 |} 1905.-.....--- 45,170,000 2. 82 127,332, 000 
ROOGR: 4 -eee- 2 50, 632, 000 3. 54 179, 056, 000 
BOS OIA S. © 228: |e eho) 1907) o23Bees: 53, 240, 000 3.84 | 204,210,000 
43, 570, 000 2.39 | 104,071,000 || 1908......-.-- 54, 631, 000 3.88 211, 736, 000 
45,016, 000 2.37 | 106,596,000 || 1909......---- 56, 084, 000 3.43 192, 632, 000 
49, 237, 000 2. 53 124,366,000 |} 1910.......--- BiG2Z16 10005 |. see acer |-caeceeeeeers 

50, 627, 000 2.37 119, 903,000 || 1910, census, 
50, 360, 000 2.14 | 107,961,000 Apr. 16..--- 52, 447,861 4.12 | 216,030,000 
48, 322, 000 1.91 92,444,000 |} 19111........- 53, 633, 000 3.91 209, 535, 000 
44, 759, 000 2.01 89,873,000 |} 1912.....:.-.. 52,362, 000 2.46 181, 170,000 
-| 43, 545, 000 2.05 89, 280,000 || 1913.........- 51, 482, 000 3.94 202, 779, 000 
-| 42,599, 000 2.13 90, 640,000 |} 1914......-.-- 49, 719, 000 4.02 200, 045, 000 
44, 336, 000 2.27 100, 660,000 || 1915.........- 49, 956, 000 4.50 224, 687, 000 
36, 985, 964 191Gb nese 49, 162,000 5.17 254, 348, 000 

? | lls 
43, 431, 000 2.50 | 108,397,000 


1 Estimates of numbers revised based on census data. 


TABLE 167.—Sheep: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States. 


Number (thousands) | Average price per head, | Farm value (thousands 


Jan. 1— Jan. 1— of dollars) Jan: 1— 
State. 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Mame.....--- Pesan e nests] 162 $165 $4. 80 $4. 50 $778 $742 
New Hampshire...........--- 37 38 5.50 4.90 204 186 
Wisrinontae Sess s.5. 2 Eh Shee 100 105 5.90 5.10 590 536 
MaASSHCMUSCLLS.-— —----2-25--0-- 28 30 5.50 5. 60 154 168 
fenodeisiand. 225.7... 2222-3. 6 7 5.90 5. 20 35 36 
MGHNECHIGH Daan 2. k-5 3s isc! 18 19 5. 80 5.70 104 108 
NOWeMOLK othe 5/03 .cisds2 5. 849 849 6. 20 5. 80 5, 264 4,924 
29 31 6. 40 6.00 186 186 
856 831 5. 60 5.30 4,794 4, 404 
8 8 5. 30 5.30 42 42 
223 223 5. 40 5. 20 1, 204 1, 160 
ginia..... 734 720 4.90 4.50 3,597 3, 240 
West Virginia ee sk eee 796 796 5.10 4.50 4,060 3, 582 
North Carolina..............-. 170 177 3. 20 3.30 544 584 
Sout Carolina. :....--222.22. 30 32 2. 70 2.60 81 83 
Georgia 2.8 GR EC aA HC REE ea ea oe 161 163 2. 40 2.30 386 375 
JUG) ES as eS ea ee 119 119 2. 30 2.20 274 262 
Soe one SSCS oe eee 3,067 3, 263 5.40 4.70 16,562 15,336 
eta elie eee tate ae 1,058 1,114 6. 10 5.40 6,454 6, 016 
MYURAQISE, teas sent ze 2c chalet hl oe 907 935 5.90 5. 40 5,351 5, 049 


17369°—yBK 1915——_34 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 
TABLE 167.—Sheep: Number and value on forms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States—Con. 


Number (thousands) | Average price per head, saa value (thousands 


Jan. i— Jan. 1— of dollars) J: as 1— 
State. 
| 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
| ’ 
Michie ss es 1,931 2,033 5.70 5.00 11,007 10,165 
Wisconsin... byes cee 664 781 ‘5. 30 5.00 3,519 3,905 
Minnesota sts 3. - eee 536 564 4.80 4.60 2,573 2,594 
{Pi Tae ee See men) 1,274 1, 249 6.30 5. 60 S, 6,994 
AMISSOUET A Ee es toe fk, Le 1,416 1,490 5.80 5.00 8,213 7,450 
North Dakota. 52 =... .-: ses 250 250 5.10 4.50 1,275 1,125 
South Dakota.-<.3£_.....+222¢ 604 636 5. 20 4.50 3,141 2, 862 
Nebraskas2 2c l-e0 = 2 Sa 374 374 5.40 4.80 2,020 1,795 
Meansas 43 eoe tek 341 316 5.60 4.90 1,910 1, 548 
Koentncky. 25.075 Fe... 5 Se 1,155 1, 229 4.90 4.20 7 5, 162 
sPenriessees. 6. we. ok. SE 661 674 4.10 3.70 2,494 
Mapamaast > Seok Ss  - Sekes 119 119 2. €0 2.30 274 
Mississippi. .-=-=------=4.---=- 208 208 2.5 2.20 458 
Lowistans 2222272 ---~---- sae 185 180 2. 30 2. 20 396 
2,156 2,114 3.70 3.20 6, 765 
95 7 5.00 4.20 319 
124 130 2. 90 2. 60 338 
3,941 4,379 5.10 4.40 19, 268 
4,338 4,427 5.60 4.70 20, 807 
1,839 1,751 5. 20 4.40 7, 704 
3,440 3,340 4.30 3.50 11, 690 
1,849 1,761 4.70 4.00 |. 7,044 
2,089 2, 068 5.40 4.50 9,306 
1,532 1,532 5.80 4.90 7, 507 
3, 102 3,041 5.60 4.70 14, 293 
Washmeton.-- 3... eS 568 546 5.30 4.80 2,621 
Wrocen. = .>-t85: 4 .... 2S 2,563 2, 563 5. 20 4.50 11, 534 
Calvormias.. Jad. Lae 2,450 2,500 5.00 4.50 11, 250 
United States..........- 49,162 49, 956 5.17 4.50 224, 687 
TABLE 168.—Sheep: Imports, exports, and prices, 1893-1915. 
| Imports. Exports. 
3 
ais 
Year ending June 30— eae Average 
Number.| Value. import |Number.; Value. export 
price price. 
a LeSwit st! 
1893 | 459, 484 | $1, 682, 977 | $3. 66 37, 260 $126, 394 $3.39 
788, 181 3.25 | 132,370 832, 763 6.29 
682, 618 2.34 | 405,748 | 2,630, 686 6.48 
853, 530 2.65 | 491,565 | 3,076,384 6.26 
1, 019, 668 2.51} 244,120, 1,531,645 6.27 
1, 106, 322 2.82 | 199,690! 1,213, 886 6.08 
1, 200, 081 3.47 | 143,286 853, 555 5.96 
1, 365, 026 3.58 | 125,77: 733,477 5.83 
1, 236, 277 3.73 | 297,925] 1,933, 000 6.49 
956, 710 | 3.58 | 358,720] 1,940,060 5.41 
1, 036, 934 | 3.44 | 176,961 | 1,067, 860 6.03 
ay 289 | 3.42 | 301,313} 1,954, 604 6.49 
, 721 3.77 | 268,365 | 1, 687,321 6.29 
de ion! 359 4.24 | 142,690 804, 090 5.64 
a: 120, 425 4.98 | 135,344 750, 242 5. 54 
1, 082, 606 4.82 | 101,000 589, 285 5.83 
502. 640 4.90 67, 656 365, 155 5.40 
696, 879 5. 52 44,517 209, 000 4.69 
377, 625 7.06 | 121,491 636, 272 5.24 
157, 257 6.67 | 157, 263° 626, 985 3.99 - 
90, 021 5.83 | 187, 132 605, 725 3.24 
532, 404 2.38 | 152,600 534, 43 3.50 
533, 967 3.48 | 47,213 182, 278 3.86 
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Statist 
TaBLE 169.—Sheep: Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1900-191 


Date. 


25 
8.75 | 


Saees owoow eno wD wWMIine1wsd 19190010 
orn LQ P= Cid b= Onmw Lan Le rh. rrore 
Bis isc IGaGadisgad adage WHOM H1G WHHHSS 
moOooo! 19 19 1) 1p u 

Ranoer S88re SSBZRS| SSSSSR SRSEKE 
Arana Meena aaa oS Aaiscogst Tsids as 
onooosd cooooo 1919 OS ten) Oo. 1919 O19 19 
WINANIDOO wWiHoonm Saass S8assa reinon~ 
Bisons HOMES iddrr BHBBHSAS Oren ns 
eonwno Wooo SHneooo wD S S wD 
Qandic AGNAAN Fadad Hotta Atanas 


Turia Ot ae TS mere aCe 


1915. 


January...----- 


Ail ee 
MOMISG 2 f25252<- 
September. ...-.... 
October... 
November... 
December... .. 


February.....- 
Maren. __ 3... 


2 Not including lambs. 


1 Natives to 1908. 
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SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. 


TaBLE 170.—Wool: Product, by States, 1915.1 


Average Wool 


Number of A 
State and year. weight of| product, 
fleeces. fleece. Taw. 
Pounds. | Pounds. 

MAING spon occa coe eS SSE. 3 ee Seas Be eB eae Sees Se 148, 000 6.3 932, 000 
New Hampshire a8 31,000 6.3 195, 000 
Wermtionts ooo 526 ce eae os as a eo ee ae oe ep ee 83, 000 7.1 589, 000 
Massachusetts. 2. =. s-c-2 f2acec2 sees - Rees - aoe eee bone gs == Soe 20, 000 6.4 128, 000 
iRhede:Island= 3 = 23. 2e3 e. Se See ee ee ee ee Jae a 5, 000 5.0 25, 000 
ConnecwiCu ie. opie =- 5 Bebe -- hata 8st oes o6 ae ee oe eee 15, 000 5.5 82, 000 
IN GW? MiOgKi SS. 4. $262.2 eee os eee ee eee ~ gee oe een ee 535, 000 6.5 3,478, 000 
News Crsey.e-2 22). gr. 4 ae a Ba eee te pee See he 3 =a ees 17,000 5.6 95, 000 
PANY S WV ANIA oie 58 < BF 2 eae cine = ee oo oe eee o> See ee ee 630, 000 6.2 , 030, 000 
Dela wareke. jot. AG532 5 Ree = be eet ek a ee SS 3 Be 5, 000 5.7 28, 000 
Marviands. 2: oh as s-< 5c cee oe Noe te oe oe en SO 127, 000 5.9 749, 000 
Mainginia. sh 2-7 fae Se ees es eee) ese 4 Ee Ne 439, 000 4.7 2,063, 000 
Woes Virginia Jo spe. S2eh 8). ses Seka see See 681, 000 5.0 3, 405, 000 
Worths@arolins 3: qs 28 is =2 « Sec ne Se Oran ne eee 145, 000 3.9 566, 000 
South, Carolina 2 sy.  -=see a5. bee ees—s) ee eo cee Aes a eee 29, 000 4.0 116, 000 
WMeprrit oh 9. cod. ap CE DOE oe Bk a2. Le Se Be ee 200, 000 2.6 520, 000 
BWorida ss 2-2 28 ake 2 bays ear es eR ee as Geb Oe. eae 107, 000 3.1 332, 000 
Ohio. 44.5.2 5- a5. s- See ee et ee. ee a es ee 2,110,000 6.8 14, 350, 000 
[hs 5752) ne ie eae Sikes nan Ss eee) Deer ape eee ee SS 725, 000 6.8 4,920, 000 
WhnOiSte<.-2-. 82 sac ode oboe coe woe See SEE on So ace eee ts Seer ee 530, 000 7.5 3, 975, 000 
Michigani=.%. 2-9. 2. 55-2 eee ccs. m5 ee nase oe eee ee ee 1,170,000 6.9 8, 073, 000 
Wasconsin. =.-. 22 w=. 275. 5.0e.8eschss san See = oe ae ee eee ae 550, 000 7.2 3, 960, 000 
Minnesota -¢. = 28 -sgcet= -& 22eee eo Ae ss ee es sess a ese ee 420, 000 7.0 2, 940, 000 

OWS... 5225-0 ot ee Bo Nop ae Cer oe ee oe 720, 000 7.5 5, 400, 000 
Missoutles. &..2- 0.20). 4. - 2 feese el Jot ee Sees se eee a 1, 050, 000 6.7 7, 035, 000 
Werth Dakotas. o3.42.- 6436-6 LSB ose os cone ae: oa 225, 000 7.2 1, 620, 000 
Bouth Dakota oi on. a: ... Ss bbe os. Se = os see ae oe a 500, 000 7.0 3, 500, 000 
I GDEASK SS 5-2 58 eno. . . ES. cn ta See a clos a Sea Ao Ae ee 7.4 1,776, 600 
AC ANGACE ee 20 oR 8. oe ee ae) bo SE. 2 aos aE 2 ee ee Tok 1, 456, 000 
Kentucky. 2.229. seca... Se Rae oe deere coe ee ae SEE =o) Se ee 4.9 3,552, 000 
A UTy cos: eee SEE ee A ES ee eae 5 Fe eee U ee) eee 4.4 1,914, 000 
Alabamacs-- 224g 3.8 403, 000 
Mississippi 3.4 527, 000 

Louisiang = 2:2... Sah sT eer ert Hee eee 3.7 536, 000 
WORAS Doe 2 552 oe eas ao eet se Si Oe a Be ot ee ee ee eee 5.8 9, 280, 000 
Oklghoma =. ose we ee eee 7.0 490, 000 
ATERNSHS 75-20% . Shee: J Se Se eet ee Soe eer ee eet eee f 4.5 406, 000 
Momtaiiayes 22 ok 3 oe oe 2 5. BE Bee Be st eee oa eee 3, 725, 000 dod 28, 682, 000 
IWSMOH rae tiek Ge ag? a Oe ne os eae 3, 630, 000 8.0 29, 040, 000 
ColoradG <2. 2a. 2c seas. 2 Sood oe Se ae eae ee on ES eee 1, 250, 000 6.0 7, 500, 000 
New Mexieos2255.30- 2 A eas ce eee ee eee oe eee 3,325, 000 5.6 18, 620, 000 
PAIZOID Sah oe 52 8s pase Sak Po ee a ie ee bes SA eee 950, 000 6.3 5, 985, 000 
[7 eee nee aeons Re pees = te PO Ses a GEN RACED EOS YS! oe ea 1, 800, 000 7.4 13, 320, 000 
INewadawe: 2 5 ~ s2.5.082 5523-8 ana Sa eet SE a ee 765, 000 rey d 5, 890, 000 
RANG 2 ast cost aod Saga ke es a oe ee eee 1, 935, 000 7.9 15, 286, 000 
Wiasbineton 23.262) oss esha Sp Soe sae eee ee ee eee 460. 000 8.3 3, 818, 000 
ORCI OM 2 oi. Sean oan SS Atel ee eee 1, 950, 000 8.0 15, 600, 000 
GCaltorrtisg: 3 262 Ses so os ee ae RO ee i ee ee ; 900, 6.1 11, 590, 000 
United States: 22-52 <2. [3 css-S5e2 siete ee oe 36, 698, 000 6.78 |?288, 777, 000 


| 
1 Estimate of United States Department of Agriculture. 2 Includes pulled wool. 


1 Quoted as X, washed, in 1900. 
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TaBLE 171.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound in Boston, 1900-1915. 
Kentucky Ohio half : yeee 
Ohio fine, quarter Ohio XX, blood aoe Michie 
unwashed. blood, washed. combing, : h e, ime, T= 
Date. unwashed. washed. es washed. 
Low. |High.|' Low. |High .|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High.|| Low. |High .|| Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 
LOM eee fe eee 2/29) || oy ese. 28) 39 WN oad 40 leon | 99 
i ne SC See ae 164 | 193 || 194] 24 || 26 | 28 || 25 | 29 || 27% | 30 || 174] 21 
Pee eee ais, n.5 3.2 tere era cio 19 23 203 | 24 27 32 26 31 28 35 18 22 
i 02) GE ayaa SOA eee pores 20 25 22 25 30 35 29 34 334 | 37 21 274 
ODA a a a ate 21 25 24 33 32 36 30 40 34 38 19 22 
1it]) Dae, See Saenger 23 30 30 37 34 37 36 43 36 40 20 27 
iM U3 6S ee ese: See eee 24 28 30 34 334 | 36 37 41 354 | 374 24 263 
LL Se ee ee 25 28 29 34 33 85 38 41 36 39 23 26 
OS ae ecto e == ~'- 19 27 20 30 30 35 31 40 31 39 18 25 
1H See ee ogee ae Saree 23 28 27 37 34 38 38 41 37 42 22 26 
USL USSR SEs A aeeee cece 20 28 24 36 30 38 27 41 34 40 19 26 
11 ij ORE Se ce a 18 22 224 | 27 27 32 25 30 29 34 17 21 
IC) ee ee eee ee ee 21 25 22% | 33 28 33 26 30 30 35 19 23 
(OLS Sec Be eee eae 20 24 23% | 32 25 32 23 29 26 34 19 23 
TS 8 Te oe eee ete 20 25 23% |, 29 253 | 313 23 30 26 32 19 23 
1915 = — 
UaMUer ye S22 —36 5.5 25-2 - 23 25 29 32 29 31 29 32 30 32 22 23 
HEVEMANY. so - 2 = efaer = = 25 29 33 37 30 33 31 36 32 36 23 26 
Mem pte siete 2.2 tg- = = = 28 29 37 38 33 34 35 38 354 | 37 26 26 
YG tly Se 26 29 31 38 32 33 34 38 34 36 22 26 
a emcee an jacinininisla 26 27 36 37 32 32 33 36 32 35 22 23 
HO soc ome ease 28s ss 26 27 36 39 32 32 34 35 32 34 22 23 
UL) see cee ECD eEee 26 274 38 394 32 32 35 36 33% | 35 23 23 
PANES ism oe n/n o's 26 274 384 | 393 32 32 35 36 34 35 23 24 
’ September..........-.-- DGie [ado Teall) ei tle SOR Se <4[—32° [33091 386- |ls4e aly SB Ihoos 274 
Omiobers= 2 2-5. .25 4. - 25 27 36 37 32 325 323 | 34 34 35 23 24 
Hye MOMper 225 c-=-' => 25 27 36 38 32 325 323 | 34 34 35 23 24 
Mecom perce sce ena = 26 27 38 38 323 | 32% 34 35 35 36 25 25 
YEG Soe Beeeetete 23 29 29 394 29 34 29 38 30 37 22 274 
Fine Terri- ineeeeds Texas, Fine fall, Puiled, A || Pulled, B 
tory, staple tory..clothe 12 months, Texas super, super, 
Date. scoured. re dared scoured. scoured. scoured. scoured. 
g ; 
Low. |High .|| Low. |High .!| Low. |High .|| Low. |High. || Low. |High.|| Low. |High. 
Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. || Cts. | Cts. 
1G) 0) sont ODD BREE Sees 49 74 45 62 48 65 40 55 42 57 37 50 
36 42 35 45 30 38 
38 48 38 46 33 40 
44 48 40 47 39 44 
44 56 43 60 40 55 
54 63 55 65 52 60 
58°) 63 53 69 47 56 
50 62 45 60 38 52 
42 53 42 55 32 45 
45 62 47 65 38 58 
48 62 50 65 45 58 
41 50 45 55 41 47 
42 48 45 58 41 54 
41 50 42 58 36 54 
41 50 43 55 36 56 
42 52 56 59 57 63 
53 58 57 62 58 72 
58 60 60 68 65 74 
58 60 61 65 58 65 
54 60 60 63 57 63 
54 55 63 65 60 65 
54 57 63 65 60 65 
55 57 63 65 60 65 
September 55 57 60 65 58 65 
Octobers-- 2222s ---2- 2-8 70 73 65 65 66 68 55 57 60 65 55 63 
INGyvoIiber 222225552... 70 73 62 65 65 67 55 57 60 66 55 64 
Wecenyberk..2 jo. 32822 73 75 65 68 65 70 54 56 62 66 59 64 
WC ree 62 75 55 | 68 56 75 42 60 56 68 55 74 
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TABLE 172.—Wool: Wholesale price per pound, 1900-1915. 


ook of the Department of Agriculture. | 
SHEEP AND WOOL—Continued. ; 


Boston. Philadelphia. St. Louis. . 
7a Ohio XX, Ohio XX, Best tub, 
A2Re wash washed.1 wash 
Low. | High. | Low. | High. | Low. | High. ~ 
Cts Cts Cts. Cts. Cts. Cts 
TONOS oS on hs see mate thee hae Aa oe ee ae oe ee 27 38 27 37 28 36 
1 ae as Se ee are TO Sane OS ea le wins ee! 26 28 25 28 24 294 
ib | he eee ee ee er i eee ee ee ee ae 27 32 26 32 24 29 
TQ03 5s Ee 2 ALS ee. ee A eee ee 2 ee 30 35 30 34 27 31 
Oe er ea A Re ee eS. eS 32 36 313 333 303 41 
195: 42 Se ok. SRO SETS SIE. Oe. a ae ee 34 37 34 36 37 43 
LODGING oe ee Pues Bn ee et Ee eee Ht 333 36 33 35 31 40 
DOO ee eee ae ae a cee > Smee Ree ee berm se 33 5 33 34 33 38 
TQOBS A SR ne oe ae: eee te tee ik ee 30 35 30 34 22 33 
NOGOS Me NT i + rs pane bens ee At a 34 38 32 35 30 38 
1111 LI SSRs eles Sees ae Steet bane =) 5 RS tees | 30 38 30 35 31 37 
cE bos eet ta seems mes aie Os Sa Fie aee a. es a Dae ee) 27 32 27 31 28 33 
1G ee RE. ELA. BRR or By he dee De 28 33 25 31 27 38 
Sipe eee AE. OR Sree Ee ee ee 25 32 22 31 28 37 
1GLAR Ee PPL Rae an ee 0 PT Ry be RR 254 314 22 29 23 |. 33 
1915 

JaBUaTy ee oe 2A. 9 OS Ba ote ee ee 29 31 29 31 31 34 
WBDEURT YA 2 58 < et Bie te see Se 25 29 30 33 33 40 
PECC ee ye = ena Paes < Sok ee 2 ae Be aie ae ee ee 33 34 33 34 40 40 
oie Bae ae ee Gee ee Se Res, eet eee ee! 34 38 31 334 37 40 
Risy Se oo ne Se he re eee 32 32 31 32 38 41 
= CTT See ee Oe te eee eee ben i pete eet Sk 32 32 31 323 40 41 
De yee re te eee oe ote Pe ee CRE 32 32 28 323 40 42 
UAV ET ES) pap ae Se Sie mater ASR Ree ee pays eee? te ee. 32 32 29 32 40 42 
SU) QUG Os ger SS ee aegis iis ee Ree ee el. See Oe 32 32 31 32 40 42 
Octebers=- 2 Sa ere ne 32 32 31 32 40 42 
NOVEM OS A a de ec aot, i pa raes 32 323 313 323 40 42 
IOC OH Cle se. Se Re re cd: Sn me alee KR ea 323 323 32 334 40 44 

EAD NCEA See ais See ase eee ees cee eae 25 38 28 34 31 44 


1One-fourth to three-eighths unwashed, 1912-1914. 


TABLE 173.— 


[‘‘ Wool”’ in this table includes: 


Wool: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914. 


Washed, unwashed, scoured,.and pulled wool: slipe, sheep’s wool on skins 


(total weight of wool and skins taken); and all other animal fibers included in United States classification 
of wool. The following items have been considered as not within this classification: Corded, combed, 
and dyed wool; flocks, ‘goatskins with hair on, mill waste, noils, and tops. See ‘‘ General note,’? p.417. j 


EXPORTS. 
"(000 omitted] 
Countr | 1912 | 1913 | sai Country 1912 | 1918. eas , 
y- (prelim.) : (prelim.). 
| Fic fn a ee a eee 
\ | 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 

Alseria2. 2.3) 455... 11,635 MP 63bt| 35. = -3- Pe. New Zealand....... 195,030 193, 338: |: 1225-2225 
Argentina.......... 363,680 | 264,728 | 258,533 || Persial......2..... 9,438.|'.»29)438 |...) aaa 
Avistrals: 22 25-62 693,496 | 603,271 414386 |); Peraicset. Rk 7, 670 9,770 10, 665 
Belgiunis-.2:28..- 246; 6874|- 2185193 1| se. Bee Russis #3. 4 42,014 | 38,200 16, 431 
British India... 53, 686 51,031 44,705 || Spain! 222 .-2. 25... 24, 987 31, 937 27,810 
British South Africa 185, 471} 194,343 4152851 || Turkey: = 2) g.3 24,084 24, 084.) ceases 
HR SiS ace 27,366 28,418 27,043 |} United Kingdom... 48, 554 29,079 38, 848 
Ching? \< - he. 41,670 43,327 44,821 || Uruguay..........- 178,441 | 2178, 441 98, 298 
Rranee Jess. Ae ec 88,990 Yael anes ee Other counotries....| 34,786 3d, 340) |= seer 
Germanys '. i225. .< 49,743 47, TAR ce owes | —_— —_————— 
Netherlands......- 31, 851 BUS Ldn seems Some Total soe 213 2,359,279 [2,120,323 |og-eee 


1 Year beginning Mar. 21. 


2 Year preceding. 3 Data for year beginning Mar. 14, 1910. 
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TasBLeE 173.—Wool: International trade, calendar years 1912-1914—Continued. 


IMPORTS. 
1914 1914 
Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). Country. 1912 1913 (prelim.). 
Pounds. | Pounds. | Pownds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary... 67, 425 Fiat Nae Baeerse RSUISS IS ee a ee es 99,431 | 121,691 64,172 
elsitMn 3255238" SAR ios heoeo Olea aeee es ee DweGenwes- ce. 6, 703 63022) |— eee 
British India... ...- 26, 066 29,116 22,749 |} Switzerland....-..-- 11,295 LO 442 ee Se 
(Ciorak 3 a ee aS Ce 8, 836 8, 587 9,518 United Kingdom. .}| 555,161 582,618 498, 192 
Mranee's.; 3.038 se. 519162471" 593780 |S. 223-44 United States...--. 228,118 | 130,183 260,193 
Germany... 5.025. -2 BUT OO 481 HT iiwek 6 So Other countries... . 64, 845 G4sS84gr tse 
TSTh es ae Teac aie | eile >| eee eee aS 
Netherlands........ 37,681 Sos. KY i ee ee Total. 2a Zola eld: 12466. c40rte oe 
SWINE. 


TABLE 174.—Swine: Number and value on farms in the United States, 1867-1916. 


Note.—Figures in italics are census returns; figures in roman are estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture. Estimates of numbers are obtained by applying estimated percentages of increase or de- 
crease to the published numbers of the preceding year, except that a revised base is used for applying 
percentage estimates, whenever new census data are available. It should also be observed that the census ~ 
of ao giving numbers as of Apr. 15, is not strictly comparable with former censuses, which related to 
numbers June 1. 


Jan. 1— Number. p roe Farm value. Jan. 1— | Number. peed Farm value. 
24, 694, 000 $4.03 $99,637,000 || 1891...---.-.-. 50, 625, 000 $4.15 | $210,194, 000 
24,317, 000 3.29 79,976,000 || 1802.......... 52, 398, 000 4.60 | 241,031,000 
23,316,000 4.65 108, 431, 000) || 1893. .--2.22-- 46, 095, 000 6.41 295, 426, 000 
26, 751, 000 5. 80 155,108,000 |} 1894.........- 45, 206, 000 5.98 270, 385, 000 

Ce eS 44,166, 000 4.97] 219,501,000 
LE TESTE TAs Se en ie ake A 1806.4 288 42, 843, 000 4.35 | 186,530,000 
2), 458, 000 5.61 165,312,000 |} 1897......-..- 40, 600, 000 4.10 166, 273, C00 
31, 796, 000 4.01 127, 453,000 !| 1898.....- ..--} 39, 760, 000 4.39 174,351, C00 
32,632, 000 3.67 119, 632, 000 |) 1899......-..- 38, 652, 000 4.40 170,110,000 
30, 861, 000 3.98 122,695, 000 |) 1900..-..--... 37,079, 000 5.00 185, 472, 000 
28, 062, 000 4, 80 134, 581,000 || 1900, census, 
25, 727, 000 6.00 | 154,251,000 || Junel..... 62868, OL. |i23 «205 =22|a tee 
28,077, 000 5. 66 158, 873, 000 || 1901 1....---.- 56, 982, 000 6. 20 353, 012, 000 
32, 262, 000 4.85 | 156,577,000 || 1902.........- 48, 699, 000 7.03 | 342,121,000 
34, 766, 000 3.18] 110,508,000 || 1903.......... 46, 923, 000 7.78 | 364,974,000 
34, 034, 000 4,28} 145,782,000 || 1904_-..._-_.- 47,00), 000 6.15 | 289, 225,000 
19053 23.0282 47,321,000 5.99 283, 255, 000 
LEM ICON | oe 2 Maaael | oh Soe 1906 cae ee ..| 52,103, 000 6.18 | 321,803,000 
36, 248, 000 4.70 | 170,535,000 || 1907........-- 54, 794, 000 7.62 | 417,791,000 
44,122,600 5,97 263,543,000 |] 1908...-....-- 56, 084, 000 6. 05 339, 030, 000 
POG ass oh b3. 43, 270, 000 6.75 21951 COON}, 19092 ce ao. <r 54,147, 000 6.55 354, 794, 000 
44, 201, 000 5.57 246,301,000 || 1910......-.-. AT 1823 OOM WSs hc aa ck Sooo eee 
45, 143, 000 5. 02 226, 402,000 || 19/0, census, 
46, 022, 000 4.26 | 196,570, 000 prs 2: 58,185,676 9.17 | 533,309,000 
44,613, 000 4.48 200, 043, 000 |} 1911 1.....---- 65, 620, G00 9.37 615, 170, 000 
44,347, 000 4.98 | 220,811,000 |} 1912.......... 65, 410, 000 8.00} 523,328, 000 
50, 302, 000 5.79 | 291,307,000 || 1913.......... 61,178, 000 9.86 | 603,109,600 
51, 603, 000 4.72 | 243,418,000 || 1914......__.. 58, 933, 000 10.40 | 612,951, 000 
UOTSL Eee 64,618, 000 9.87 637, 479, 000 
(iH ed ERT fs | Sees eet see T91Goes eee 68, 047, 000 8.40 571, 890, 000 


i Estimates of numbers revised, based on census data. 
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TABLE 175.—Swine: Number and value on farms Jan. 1, 1915 and 1916, by States. 


Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture. 


State. 


New Hampshire. ....-...-...- 
Vermont 
Massachusetts: a2.) <6 ta0- 
Rhode Island 


ING WeViOUKE otac cone eee Se 
Pennsylvanians eens le 
DEA WATCSs se. seo ooh eee te 


Maryland 
Virginiat’: S52. Awe bere 
Wiest Wireimis 2.932. 
Noguh Carolina. = 2 o=. -e sa sks 
Somth Caroling.) 22.2 oe 


MRieetinve: oar fee ee eee 


EMIS 5A esse eee ee | 


Michigan: . 325 5-2 2852.25. soe | 
)WHSCOOSIN Toco oseet eee been e 


Nority Dakota. 24. o: ... 5283 3 
South Dakota. $).c...<.) ee 
Nebr askare: a Fee eee 


MISSISSID Dioceses he ee 
OUISIAN ASS. Sen ook ee 


Wyoming 


ARIZ ON Beis tse acne. 2 See 


fdsho ww a. 224-84-2-2.)- 2 eee 
Wiashineten..5.32.5-.- +=) ee 
Oar ie ae ne er ae 
Californian) 25-25. .-42 7k e 


Number (thousands) 


Jan. 1— 


eres paeee per head | Farm value (thousands 


of dollars) Jan. 1— 


1915 1916 1915 
95 $12. 00 $15.79 
52 12. 50 14.00 
108 10. 30 13.00 
108 13. 20 15.50 
15 11.00 13.50 
58 13. 60 15.50 
768 11. 80 14.30 
161 12. 30 14.00 
1,186 10. 40 13.50 
60 9.00 10.20 
349 8.50 9.70 
956 7.00 7.90 
374 9.00 9. 60 
1,525 7.80 8.20 
819 8.50 8.60 
2,042 7.70 8.00 
949 6.00 6.00 
3, 640 9.00 11.20 
4, 167 8.50 10.30 
4,358 9.00 10. 30 
1,392 9. 00 10.90 
2, 255 9.00 12.00 
1,716 9. 50 12.50 
8,720 9. 30 11.00 
4,250 7.10 8.10 
642 9. 00 11.80 
1,195 10.10 11.00 
3, 809 9. 40 10.90 
2, 656 9.10 10.10 
1, 582 6.50 7.20 
1,501 6. 80 7.80 
1,559 7.60 7.80 
1,540 6.20 7.20 
1,412 7.30 ra 
2) 880 7.70 9.00 
1,420 7.20 8.20 
1,573 5.40 6.50 
276 9.00 10. 80 
64 9. 40 11.40 
256 8. 20 10.50 
73 9.00 9.80 
31 11.00 12.00 
98 7.80 10. 20 
36 9.00 11.60 
328 7.00 10. 00 
327 8.50 11.10 
360 7.10 9.50 
877 8.40 10. 50 
64,618 8. 40 9.87 


1916 1915 
$1, 224 $1, 492 
688 728 
1,164 1, 404 
1,478 1,674 
165 
802 899 
9, 428 10, 982 
2,061 2) 254 
12) 584 16,011 
549 612 
3, 052 3, 385 
7,161 7, 552 
3,402 3,590 
12) 488 12) 505 
7,794 7,043 
18, 080 16, 336 
5,976 5, 694 
33,417 40, 768 
35, 420 42) 920 
40, 401 44) 887 
13, 158 15,173 
19, 278 27, 060 
16, 302 21) 450 
84,342 95,920 
31,986 34) 425 
6,354 7,576 
13,271 13, 145 
40, 100 41,518 
25, 616 26, 826 
11; 108 11,390 
10,411 11, 708 
13,034 12) 160 
10, 025 11, 088 
11, 337 10, 872 
24/617 25, 920 
10, 735 11, 644 
8,581 10, 224 
2, 682 2) 681 
658 730 
2, 624 2, 688 
819 . 15 
440 372 
874 1,000 
360 418 
2, 408 3, 280 
2, 669 3, 630 
2) 812 3, 420 
7,955 9, 208 
571, 890 637, 479 
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SWINE—Continued. 
TABLE 176.—Hogs (live): Wholesale price per 100 pounds, 1900-1913. 


{ { 
Cincinnati. || St. Louis. | Chicago. | 
| 

Packing, fair | Mixed and ut a 

acking, fair « ixed an 
Date. = good. Mixed packers. packers. 

Low. | High. || Low. | High. || Low. | Hien. | Low. | Hieh | Low. | High 
mee. 8 $4.45] $5.85 || $4.40] $5.75 || $4.05 | $5.824 || $4.40 | $5.673 || $4.15] $5.62 
ee ee 5.15] ~7.20|| 490] 7.10|] 4.85| 7.30 |] 5.05 | 7.123 ]| 4.45 6.85 
ee 5.85] 8.00] 5.80] 820] 5.65/ 8.20 ||-6.10 | 8.173] 5.25 8.05 
i ae 4.15| 7.75|| 4.20] 7.60] 3.90] 7.80 || 4.35 | 7.60 || 4.10 7.55 
eee 4.35| 6.25 | 4.25| 6.30|| 4.15] 6.374 || 4.473] 6.073 || 4.20 6.05 
ite... 4.60| 6.35|| 4£75| 6.35|| 425] 6.423 || 455 | 6.25 4.30 6.10 
ME es <3 c 5.30] 6.95 || 5.10] 6.97|| 4.95] 7.10 || 5.20 | 6.873 || 4.85 6.75 
CU? oe paeaeea 4.15] 7.40|/ 400) 7.22] 3.75) 7.222 || 4.00 | 7.15 3. 80 7.05 
“_ s- Gp ena 4.15| 7.35|| 4.20] 7.35|| 400| 7.50 || 4.00 | 7.15 || 3.97 6.90 
Sit ts ek... 5.75| 8.80|| 5.75] 865] 5.50/ 870 || 5.25 | 8.50 5.25| 8.50 

i | | | | 
eee 6.95] 11.10] 6.80] 11.05 || 6.60| 11.15 || 6.90 | 10.90 7.26 | 10.85 
eS ae 5.75], 8.25]) 5.80] 822] 5.55) 8.30 || 5.60 | 8.05 5.59| 8.10 
ee ae 10}*°9.35]| 5.75| 9.25|| 5.75] 9.40 || 5.65 | 9.05 || 7.00] 9.00 
i er as 7.35] 10.001) 7.20] 9.50] 6.95] 9.623]/ 6.95 | 9.25 7.02 9.15 
eee ae 6.40] 9.90] 6.80] 10.00 || 6.30| 10.15 || 6.65 | 9.75 6.50| 9.33 
1915 i 

JanHAry. =o -—— - 6. 65 PSD ||sesas- Fs shee eee |} 6.15} 7.40 6. 50 7.40 || 6.00 7.95 
February. ....---- “9, op ee ee | 6.30] 7.25 || 6.35 | 7.023 |} 6.25 6.95 
ae CS ae | eee 6.35] 7.05 |) 6.50 | 7.05 6.35] 6.82 
et aa 7.25| 8.00 ||.......- ak ae 6.60| 7.85 || 6.60 | 7.65 || 6.40] 7.50 
ae ee ES a | eae 7.10] 7.95 || 7.20 | 7.90 || 7.00 7. 60 
eng Pagina ec | Sees Ree 7.05 | 7.923 || 7.20 | 7.85 |} 6.75] 7.60 
ee tidauh p82 00 |). -.222|5-- 2-2 | 6.15) 810 || 7.00 | 7.80 | 5.90 7.65 
i ee Fel 0 ceva ae ae | 5.90] 8.00 || 6.30 | 7.70 || 5.90 7. 60 
September ......-. Tor 4 aw ae | CEE ee eee | 6.15] 8.45 |} 7.10 | 8.25 || 6.00 8.95 
OctSber....--...-- 7.00] 8.7 | ees Be: | 6.25) 895 || 690 | 865 | 6.75 8.90 
November......-. @35). 17:70||-1-2-.2- | es | 5.80] 7.75 6.20 | 7.50 || 6.00] 7.35 
December......-.- 6. 25 575% | a ee cette } 5. 50 | 7.05 6. 00 6.75 || 4.00 | 8. 00 

ef Oe 6.25 8.70 | iad | ae: | 5.80| 895 || 6.00 | 865 4.00 | 8.95 

| 


THE FEDERAL MEAT INSPECTION. 


Some of the principal facts connected with the Federal meat inspection as admin- 
istered by the Bureau of Animal Industry are shown in the following tables. The 
figures cover the annual totals for the fiscal years 1907 to 1914, inclusive, the former 
being the first year of operations under the meat-inspection law now in force. The 
data given comprise the number of establishments at which inspection is conducted; 
the number of animals of each species inspected at slaughter; the number of each 
species condemned, both wholly and in part, and the percentage condemned of each 
species and of all animals; the quantity of meat products prepared or processed under 
Federal supervision, and the quantity and percentage of the latter condemned. 

Further details of the Federal meat inspection are published each year in the Annual 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
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TABLE 177.— Number of establishments and total number of animals inspected at slaughter 
under Federal inspection annually, 1907 to 1915. 


Estab- All 


Fiscal year. lish- Cattle. Calves. Swine. Sheep. Goats. F 

AiniS: animals. 
POO. 2 oa, sete noe 708 | 7,621,717 | 1,763,574 | 31,815,900 | 9,681,876 52,149 | 50,935, 216 
1SDS SS. se 787 | 7,116,275 | 1,995,487 | 35,113,077 | 9,702,545 45,953 | 53,973,337 
1! eect ae See Seees 876 | 7,325,337 | 2,046,711 | 35,427,931 | 10,802,903 69,193 55,672, 075 
TEU ties ee se ier | 919 | 7,962,189 | 2,295,099 | 27,656,021 | 11, 149,937 115,811 | 49,179,057 
AOR tae se saapee 936 | 7,781,030 | 2,219,908 | 29,916,363 | 13,005,502 54,145 52) 976, 948 
HOL2 ee ee Be 940 | 7,532,005 | 2,242,929 | 34,966,378 | 14, 208,724 63, 983 | 59,014,019 
TS ee Fee eee 910 | 7,155,816 | 2,098,484 | 32, 287,538 | 14,724,465 56, 556 | 56,322,859 
eis co eee ee 893 | 6,724,117 | 1,814,904 | 33,289) 705 | 147958, 834 121,827 | 56,909, 387 
pLuiGt Sake? ae ee 2 896 | 6,964,402 | 1,735,902 | 36, 247,958 12’ 909, 089 165, 533 58, 022, 884 

TaBLE 178.—Condemnation of animals at slaughter, 1907 to 1915 
Cattle. | Calves. Swine. 

Fiscal year. | Per Per | Per 

| Whole.! | Part | cent2 | Whole.) Part cent.2 | Whole) Part. | conte 
M0072... one sodas 23 28, 497 93,174 1.60 6, 462 245 0.38 | 176,280 | 436,161 1.92 
LORE Sek. Ss 34, 960 67, 482 1.44 5, 858 396 31 | 234,608 | 636,589 2.48 
AOS S22: 37, 544 99, 739 1.87 8,217 409 42 | 183,926 | 799,300 2547 
1G ss 2S Phe 2 45,588 | 122,167 2.11 7,531 500 35 | 123,421 | 726,829 3.07 
i Tapia ene 42,578 | 123,969 2.14 7, 656 781 38 | 138,977 | 877,528 3.40 
(Teton LAC eee 54,778 | 134,783 | 2.52 8,945 1,212 45 | 276,512 | 323,992 1.72 
1983 e227 Sees 56,736 | 130,139 2.61 9, 267 1,377 51 | 319,131 | 373,993 2.15 
IOUS 8 eee 54,417 | 138,085 2.86 6, 733 1,234 44] 352,921 | 422,275 2.33 
CY ag pe SS 61,279 | 178,409 3. 44 5, 975 1, 750 -45 | 328,667 | 464,217 2.19 

All animals 
Per Per 
AGE Whole. Part cent2 


He OR 
z 
rs 
iw) 
BOS 
re 
nes 
ao 
i] 
8 
—_ 
& 


41 | 414,876 | . 644, 688 


_ 


1 Includes carcasses passed for rendering into lard or tallow as well as those condemned outright. 
2 Includes both whole and parts; that is, the percentage given is of all carcasses the meat of which has 
been condemned in whole or in part. 


TaBLe 179.—Quantity of meat and meat food products prepared, and quantity and per- 
centage condemned, under Federal supervision annually, 1907 to 1915. 


: | Prepared or Percen ; 
Fiscal year. processed. Condemned. flare an 
Pounds. Pounds. 

RO Tae a. See et Be ee ek ae ie See an ee ae 4, 464, 213, 208 14, 874, 587 0.33 
TG Sires pte pte ey 2 ai eS fA wen eh Hs | oben 5, 958, 298, 364 43) 344, 206 -73 
1D09 sea A wos S82 Sheet pee: es ee eas eee es eeoees 6, 791, 437, 032 24 679, 754 -36 
1910....-- Snes ee ne Ree ae 6, 223, 964, 593 19,031, 808 -31 
AOS ot sorte eater Sek wee we x he eee eS Ae 6, 934, 233, 214 21,073, 577 -31 
1 be Ee RO ee Sa al Dd a te (es Up ee RR is Le oe 7, 279, 558, 956 18, 096, 587 -25 
RURTS eS OE 2h ed Uae e La ieee ey Oe 7, 094, 809, 809 18, 851, 930 27 
DOC Be os eg as 2 PRE ee ee ee BRK cee 7, 033, 295, 975 19, 135, 469 -27 


(1 ee aS Eee eR gf BEM ALEN GS (ce! 2 Coto | 7,533,070, 002 18,780, 122 25° 


The principal items in the above table, in the order of magnitude, are: Cured pork, 
lard, lard substitute, sausage, and oleo products. The list includes a large number of 
less important items. 

It should be understood that the above products are entirely separate and additional 
to the carcass inspection at time of slaughter. They are, in fact, reinspections of such 
portions of the carcass‘as have subsequently undergone some process of manufacture. 
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TaBLE 180.—Estimated value of farm products. 
[Based on prices at the farm.] 
Animals and animal 
Crops: products. 
Year. Total, gross. Percent- Percent- 
Value age of Value age of 
total total 
HSRe\(CONSUS) con. 2-2-2542 s een «2a PA RGU PA | Epo escccssnoess ees s> coud Bares So c6 Sonos Maes =e 
MEEOCCONSS) ooee creme ceceerece sears CSET IMEC Go es eee fone Een Snel POSS CnEeOnnoopee| Saeeeecses 
1897 3,960, 821, 685 | $2,519, 082, 592 63.6 | $1,441,739, 093 36.4 
4,338, 945,829 | 2,759,569, 547 63.6 | 1,579,376, 282 36.4 
4,717, 069,973 | 2,998, 704, 412 63.6 | 1,718,365, 561 36.4 
5,009, 595,006 | 3,191,941, 763 63.7 | 1,817,653, 243 36.3 
5, 302, 120,039 | 3,385,179, 114 63.8 | 1,916,940, 925 36.2 
5,594, 645,072 | 3,578,416, 465 64.0 | 2,016, 228, 607 36.0 
5, 887,170,104 | 3,771,653, 816 64.1 | 2,115,516, 288 35.9 
6, 121,778,001 | 3,981,675, 866 65.0 | 2,140, 102, 135 35.0 
6, 273,997,362 | 4,012,652, 758 64.0 | 2,261,344, 604 36.0 
6, 764, 210,423 P 4,263, 134,353 63.0 | 2,501,076,070 37.0 
7, 487,988,622 | 4,761,111,839 63.6 | 2,726, 876,783 36.4 
7,890, 625,522 | 5,098, 292, 549 64.6 | 2,792, 332,973 35.4 
8,558, 161,223 | 5, 487, 161,223 64.1 | 3,071,009, 000 35.9 
9, 037,300,744 | 5,486,373, 550 60.7 | 3,551,017, 194 39.3 
8,819, 174,959 | 5,562,058, 150 63.1 | 3,257,116, 809 36.9 
9,342,790, 149 | 5,842, 220,449 62.5 | 3,500,569, 700 37.5 
9, 849,512,511 | 6,132,758, 962 62.3 | 3,716, 753, 549 37.7 
9, 894,960,531 | 6, 111,684, 020 61.8 | 3,783,276, 511 38.2 
1915 preliminary... ....:-----=/-.| 10, 501,686,375 | 6,652,288, 634 63.3 | 3,849,397,741 36.7 
TaBLE 181.—Tonnage carried on railways in the United States, 1912-1914. 
Year ending June 30— 
Product. 
1912 1913 1914 
FARM PRODUCTS. 
Animal matter: Short tons. Short tons. Short tons. 
REEPM EESTI GVO oy aie5 < orn st ANE eR ciate wksla sd «rg sinian SA Me a oo 14, 147,000 15, 042, 000 14,811,000 
* Packing-house products— 
PPONSECLIMCHEST Se. Ee eee sos oes sft es. 2,346, 000 2, 407, 000 2, 283,000 
SEU OS (CLC MOI PMeALHON)! a wiema, saa eeeee ares so. cee 1, 139,000 1,121,000 1,081,000 
Other packing-house products.............-..-..----- 2,360, 000 2,345, 000 2,375,000 
Total packing-house products ....---.....-.-..----- 5, 845, 000 5, 873, 000 5, 739,000 
Poultry (including game and fish)......- beetles 5 4 ae I 768, 000 847, 000 915,000 
Sucrad) ea ments ne. Anne mene hyo Rake D hh ay TSE ee 407, 000 398, 000 409, 000 
Siupissminial matter. 62, seer: sae fe asad Rake Ao 3, 807, 000 4, 286, 000 5, 264, 000 
Potalanimalimatters | fet r5cl-82 cscs) eS eS 24,974,000 | 26, 446,000 27,138, 000 
Vegetable matter: POP 
OTM - CoRR ED: GSE © EN MS Se Ris Se Se 4,953, 000 3,942, 000 4,141,000 
Fruit and vegetables............. spies at ime Cae 12,880,000 | 16,099,000 16, 795, 000 
Grain and grain products— Z i 
Grain 39,299,000 | 50,945,000 46,015,000 
Grain products— 
8, 629, 000 9,523, 000 9, 697, 000 
7,081, 000 7, 830, 000 7, 824, 000 
55,009,000} 68, 228, 000 63, 536, 000 
Erie mnt ee fA CE ak. 1 DES EDO BP) Ae) ate 6, 828, 000 7, 145, 000 7,319,000 
Sugar..... 3, 233, 000 3,599, 000 3,926, 000 
Tobacco 982, 000 1,091, 000 1,071, 000 
Other vegetable matter... 10, 125, 000 9, 493, 000 9,338, 000 
94,010, 000 109, 667,000 106, 126, 000 
ecaimarmrprenuris. 920. soe et 118,984,000 | 136,113,000} 133, 264,000 
OTHER FREIGHT. ax 
566, 538,000 | 670,940,000 | 626,076,000 
100, 148,006 | 112,079,000} 110,878,000 
136, 716,000 | 161,933,000 | 145, 257,000 
75,897,000 | 83,775,000 78, 649, 000 
998, 283, 000 |1, 144,840,000 | 1,094, 124,000 


' Compiled from reports of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Original shipments only, excluding 
freight received by each railway from connecting railways and other carriers. Figures exclude the rela- 
nba eae eee originating on railroads of Class IIL (roads having operating revenues of less than 

,000 a year). . 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.! 


(Compiled from reports of the foreign commerce and navigation of the United States, U. 8. Department 
of Commerce.] 


TABLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 30, 1915. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


ANIMAL MATTER. 


Animals, live: 5 = 
Cattle— 
For breeding purposes, 
NUMPEr! 22 sans bss SoS 1,388 $234, 489 718,352 |$16, 328,819 538, 167 | $17,513,175 
Others. Se number. . 420;261 | 6,406,179} 150,016] 2;367,899 |. 2... 22 5225[22- sec ceee ee 
Total cattle....... da-z- 421,649 | 6,640, 668 868,368 | 18, 696,718 538,167 | 17,513,175 
Horses— f | az 
For breeding purposes, 
nuntbers. 32.2524 oe = 5,713 | 1,653,713 4,406 | 1,476,905 473, 138 
Miher sat ste number. . 4,295 472,162 28,613 | 1,128,124 504, 242 
Total horses...--- do-p=- 10,008 | 2,125,875 33,019 | 2,605,029 977,380 
Sheep— 
For breeding purposes, 
number is. 226 ss-2-5- 388 8, 903 221, 836 516, 912 -533, 967 
Oihere at aaae number. . 15,040 81,118 1,883 15,492. |. 2-53 eee 
Total sheep..-.--- do....| 15,428 90,021} 223,719 532,404 533, 967 
All cther, including fowls.-...|.........--- | G29) 22% es | eo tascee 2,877, 960 3,254, 559 
Total live animals OF ASh7Ote e e eees | 24,712,111 22,279,081 
Beeswak.-.-.2..<---= pounds. . 253,867 | 1,412,200 476, 364 
Dairy products: 
G51] 7s) pre eS do..-| 21, 1625253 304,090 | 7,842,022} 1,753,461 977, 262 
Cheese: === = zea. sacs do...-| 49,387,944 | 9,185,184 | 63,784,313 | 11,010, 693 9,370, 048 
Cream. ose s-= aal gallons..| 1,247,083 | 1,068,109 | 1,773,152] 1,549,549 1, 800, 180 
{51 ee ee ae ae es 1355722 | 22 sos eee 1, 089, 440 2,556, 787 
Total dairy products....|...........- 101692: 10 7H} he oe Hee 15, 403, 143 14, 704,277 
1D eae Ses Se see dozens..| 1,367,224 205,832 | 6,014,955 | 1,089,164 438, 760 
Meehvolks..-3-C5. 2% pounds. . 228, 305 36,892 | 3,420,412 504; 619. | 2.5 Sos ea= | ae 
Feathers and downs, crude: 
Ostrieble ti posse 22 Ss oe |e eee 65.202,.298 422 Nom aaa 3, 944, 928 2,183,171 
Other >... 28 Psi eas a SA Bees 3 1085; OS44| 202 a soe 926, 735 319 "452 
Fibers, animal: 
Silk | 
(COCOONS <== <2. - pounds. . 158, 342 55, 589 1,413 1,118 35,114 
Raw, or as reeled from the | 
COCOOM 2s a. pounds. .} 26,049,472 | 82,147,523 | 28,594,672 | 97,828, 243 80, 531, 785 
\ WGI ae « seer eases at 5,893,741 | 2,711,605 | 5,949,744 | 3,100, 664 63, 
Tatal silks sss ss. do....| 32,101,555 | 84,914,717 | 34,545,829 |100, 930,025 83, 130, 557 


W ool, and hair of the camel, | 
goat, alpaca, and like 
animals— 


Class 1, clothing. .pounds. .| 67,238,715 | 15,422,920 |125,088,76i | 30,681,759 |222,017,420 | 52,008, 509 
Class 2, combing ....do....| 16,886,446 | 4,266,327 | 18,839,698 | 4,906,967 | 15,054,694 | 3, 735, 158 


Class 3, carpet... ...-do... .|111, 168,094 | 15,890,576 {102,003,313 | 17,029,611 | 65,709,752 | 10, 865, 475 
Hair of the Angora goat, 
alpaca, ete...-.pounds.. (2) (2) 1,717, 097 572,430 | 5,301,563 | 1,633,426 
Total wool...... do. ...}195,293, 255 | 35,579,823 |247, 648,869 | 53,190,767 |308, 083,429 | 68, 242, 568 
Total animal fibers, | 
pounds <5 -.5ses-25% 227,394,810 |120, 494, 540 emer 698 |154, 120,792 |339, 136,103 | 151,373,125 


1Forest products come within the scope of the pe of Freee oe and are therefore included 
inpiphabetical order in these tables. 
ot state 


ee 
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TaBLe 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 


June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER—Continued. 
Gelbtines ...455..253-4 pounds..} 1,170,082 $314,601 | 2,441,317 $738,751 | 2,714,229 $816, 521 
Ge eet dee cisentece-' do....| 6,550,197 727,850 | 22,714,877 | 1,805,543 | 8,705,147 824, 136 
HIQHOY. vise ona ciesans sit gallons 116, 271 68, 717 75, 079 98; (66011): <2 jae eee a lpsee ee tan. 
Packing-house products: [Fics po Raa | 
Bladders, other than as | A SaSee eee GOs 2alal mee nts sees DAEZSON Saas pees alseee ase 
Blood, SESE ee Sea gS eee 805145 | See =5255 DOLE SLO sete ee sectens | erect or 
Bones, Cleaned nose nea se7cd[nee eat cores 40K612 ieee necone OSOZAT Reece eon oo yee 
Bones, hoofs, ANCHORS eel eects os O85; 8988) o55 28 ase fs 061, GG) eee = oe ee 911, 473 
. ———— SSS 
Bristles— 
Crude, unsorted..pounds. - 19,151 12, 583 28,359 25, 495 45, 466 3,336 
Sorted, bunched, or pre- 
paredse= 256-3 pounds..| 3,559,433 | 3,491,980 | 3,408,796 | 3,170,974] 4,016,594 | 3,609,748 
Total bristles..pounds..| 3,578,584 | 3,504,563 | 3,437,155 | 3,196,469 | 4,062,060 3,613,084 
(SEES bape spe OeBSe] Goese Pee ee eee aCe) | ae See seeee 1028; 595)|-_. 2..-neesee 711,380 
TUM see ee Sa eee Necieds cata 139520 | eed ee 192 7382s su oases seeps ce 
Hair— 
HEOTSO! oie econo :saie:4 pounds..} 5,147,923 | 2,223,344 | 3,738,836 | 1,663,448 | 3,541,903 1, 500, 666 
Other animal....... do. 11,348,597 | 1,099,730 | 10,507,680 | 1.051,698 | 8,148,570 744,187 
Hide cuttings and other glue 
BSL Cece tetoteaiencra spre rer more alors eeererslsitare LOR Oe ae sioi= asta DOS U4. tor = ajo Seniee 1,510, 608 
Hides and skins, other than |— a 525 esata Wabaeaed 
furs— 
Buffalo hides, dry 
Pees pounds. .| 16,234,751 | 2,790,009 | 14,492,943 | 3,073,717 | 12,422,803 | 2,325,243 
alfskins— 
Die eecss=sckeess -| 39,974,383 | 15,092,017 | 27,767,882 | 11,582,807 | 15,678,046 4,166, 617 
Green or pickled. a6: .--| 54,584, 752 | 11,202,956 | 54,635, 708 | 11,799,146 | 30,288,655] 6,552,157 
Dr hides— 
aT wee -| 82,595,225 | 18,670, 672 | 71, 485,650 | 18,083,314 | 93,001,127 | 21, 424,552 
Gia or pickled. aot: ~.|185, 447, 165 | 27,628,292 |208) 477, 838 | 34, 098, 628 |2417340, 290 39, 753, 213 
Goatskins— 
Dyn eg a -| 70, 562,896 | 21,099, 415 | 63,374,054 | 19,037,307 | 50,713,062 | 13,925,565 
Green or pickled. aoe: ---| 25, 687, 409 | 3,691,002 | 21,385,374 | 3,153,956 | 15,834,101] 2,263,984 
Horse and ass skins— 
LOA ee ee do....| 10,978,605 | 2,234,581 | 7,619,625] 1,619,178 | 5,425,173 1, 253,001 
Green or pickled..do....] 8, 447,909 941,371 | 4,645,213 514,833 | 3,800,451 399, 682 
Kangaroo...-....... do....| 1,097,038 719,188 | 1,328,668 898, 087 769, 125 427,127 
Sheepskins— 1 
Dimes ccee ceases -| 31,132,037 | 6,429,936 | 29,338,146 | 6,165,947 | 20,986,018 3, 963, 438 
Green or pickled. “abe .--| 40, 652,682 | 5,965,008 | 40,738,679 | 6, 427,270 | 37,833,520} 6,021, 432 
eiversoe et eh do....| 4,801, 838 921,727 | 15,780,906 | 3,835,591 | 10,225,362 | 1,701,095 
Total hides and: skins, 
TiO ntle Seayadaastea eee 572, 196, 690 |117, 386, 174 |561,070, 686 120,289,781 |538, 317, 733 | 104,177, 106 
Cured— 
Bacon and hams, 
POURGS! 222 22 4-5-3226 (?) () 2,008, 960 383,669 | 7,542, 446 1, 161,090 
Meat prepared or 
PEESEGVed Mean eso cna ca Sawaccccces c (2) Boaeaaaceras TGV RSE) | eerie see 1, 193, 268 
Sausage, bologna, i 
pounds Laces. OSC CEmE sae 728, 469 157, 871 730, 326 186, 824 209, 484 53, 660 
Tresh— 
Beef and veal. yous e : (2) (2) 180, 137,183 | 15, 423,911 |184, 490,759 | 16,942,661 
Mutton and lamb.do.. (2) (2) 12,710,905 | 1,114,730 | 15,528,855 | 1, 474, 422 
POtats oe seen ss ane doz: (2) - (2) 4, 624, 799 540,801 | 16,250, 514 2,011, 065 
Other, including meat 
RUEACLS Mee om ecie minje\si0i| <ic'c'we.elaid c's, =.= 1268. Ob fale cere a. 2am TOS; S495 Be see... 2, 561, 906 
PUG LAIR G2 22) o's aia'el| Saat aren cet TRAP G SOB eae eae ae ZU WY Gh ee eee 25, 398, 072 
Oleo stearin........ pounds..| 9,511, 134 967,000 | 5,243,553 459,989 | 2, 424,009 209, 545 
WI Ine Senge Je poesesc6 665) ISeener Sema as DOF DOT ice sae cee 12? Ur eonrmerettorts| (aaetaces eee 
Sausage casings....pounds..| 4,569,944 | 2,476,082 (2) 2; 955, 657 (*) 2,944, 501 
Total packing-house| |  — Se ie 
IGGUCES Ree ob tse alts ence 2 HaSHOSS TON a8 - see 2 R5SG6O SSO <2 scan oon. re)'asapodeases 
Total animal matter.....|........ Sale Re: ee ee 358, 730,184 |........-- be ae rN 
a 
1 Except sheepskins with the wool on. 2 Not stated. 
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TaBLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 
Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value, Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
Argols, or wine lees. - pounds. -} 29,479,119 | $2,621,632 | 29,793,011 | $3, 228, 674 | 28,624,554 | $3,094,380 
Breadstuffs. (See Grain and 
grain products.) 
Broom corn see long tons. . 187 14,720 1, 272 141, 730 129 15, 912 
Cocoa and chocolate: I 
Cocoa— 
Crude, and leaves and 
shellsiof222---- = pounds. -/140, 039,172 | 17,389,042 |176, 267,646 | 20,797,790 |192, 306,634 | 22,893, 241 
Chocolatel 2. -sss-cc.24 do....| 3,470,680 787,678 | 3,096,445 706,193 | 2,427,561 584) 915 
Total cocoa and choco- 
late. sh pounds. ./143, 509, 852 | 18,176,720 |179, 364,091 | 21,503,983 |194, 734,195 | 23, 478,156 
eS eee 1 eee 
Cotheet 2... RE. do... ./863, 130, 757 |118, 963, 209 |1,001,528,317)110, 725, 392|1,118,690,524| 106, 765, 644 
Coffee substitutes: 
Chicory root— 
Raw, unground.-.pounds..} 2,205,813 33,091 () @) -_ || .22283 ssces Sees 
Roasted, ground, or other- 
wise prepared, 
poUndS= ssh ses ns we ee 519, 179 21,182 | 2,292, 430 47, 882 [03 Sone Re eae ee 
Total chicory root, 
pounds! == 312-282 e526 2, 724, 992 54,273 | 2,292, 430 47, 882. |< cnn meee eee EEE A 

Other: 2? 222 <5. pounds. . 146, 897 22,831 188, 446 21,498 | 22 ence onini-| oo eee 

Total coffee substitutes, 
Pounds =. -oses.2 ese ee 2, 871, 889 77,104 | 2,480,876 69, 380) | --b=Sch2 ela eees = 
Curry and curry powder......|............ Lp 99 nies Jet See 11, 861y 2-3 scces sos Soe s 
Fibers, vegetable: 
Cobton ees ces5_ ees. pounds. ./121, 852,016 | 22,987,318 |123, 346, 899 | 19,456,588 |185, 204,579 | 23, 208,960 
Wass! oc = ebepete os long tons. . 12,421 | 3,950,020 9,885 | 2,870,274 4,694] 1,875,701 
HG psteasc css teas eee G0o-- 2. 7,663 1, 484,116 8, 822 | 1,564, 483 5,310 1, 156, 129 
Istle, or Tampico fiber. dans-% 9,573 923, 104 10, 660 | 1,036, 431 12,300 1, 216, 466 
Jute and jute butts...do.... 125,389 | 9, 280,565 106, 033 | 11,174,028 83, 140 4,677,334 
KapoC... 4. S55 c56n do.... 2, 842 809,001 1,827 441,109 3,860 767, 209 
Meyritia ss Warr Se tee do:-s- 73, 823 | 12, 629, 693 49,688 | 9,779,539 51, 081 9, 200, 793 
New Zealand flax. ....do.. 7,827 | 917,166 6,171 716, 953 2,944 319, 936 
Pisalprass) 2652 (2529! dois. 153, 869 | 17, 803; 819 215, 547 | 25, 860, 729 185,764 | 20,572,347 
Others.=< a5) 228 s6 2% do.. 13,691 | 1,281,175 9,799 906, 449 7, 986 633, 
Total vegetable fibers...|.........--- 72 ORSE OTT 15.5 2a sese | 73, 806, 582)|. <i nox soeee 63, 628, 977 
BUG WOIA, DPOTA so orca ouocel eee eee (ae eres Bees | "34 540 || eee 
Forest products: 
Giiareoalins. oes a ees oe eee DT 2-8 eee wo ae 60, 634.) ... 2) Sciatic eee eee 
Cinchona bark..... pounds..| 3,553, 239 357,490 | 3,648, 868 464,412 | 3,944,549 561, 106 
Cork wood or cork bark.....|..--.-.--:.- 331525070 |i Le cee = 3, 851194 Nas eco e 2; 762; 895 
1 a 
Dyewoods, and extracts of— 

Dyewoods— 

Logwood..... long tons. . 37,027 476, 916 30, 062 378, 064 55, 059 742, 234 
Other sos. seh. s26 do.... 3,973 55, 843 7, 663 108, 928 13, 361 197, 122 
Total dyewoods .do..-. 41, 000 532, 759 37, 725 486, 992 68, 420 939, 356 

Extracts and decoctions 

os ogee ae pounds..| 9,481,275 365,149 | 8,810,040 306,934 | 6,191, 232 202, 675 
Total dyewoods, and 
extracts :0fo9. 6% aszpe|aee5 22 ere 897908 legs =. --b-3aetes 793, 926 nc canoc ase 1, 142,031 
Guayule plant..... pounds. 294, 335 14,725 oc.cs. udese|s6-8- oo eee be ee 
Gums— 

Camphor— : 
Cridelis sso ssvete do. 3,709, 264 | 1,007,301 | 3,476,908 929,715 | 3,729, 207 1,003, 261 
Refined sca scase don 491, 256 162, 557 566, 106 182,790 | 1,170,666 417, 861 

Chiclosscsaaee do....! 13,758,592 ! 5,282,722! 8,040,891 | 3,012,458 | 6,499, 664 2, 459, 810 


1 Not stated. 
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Taste 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


= Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 


| 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 


Forest products—Continued. 


Gums—Continued. 
Copal, kauri, and damar, 
POUT 262 .2s=.---- 22-2 28,573,201 | $2,519,519 | 32,693, 412 | $3,354,679 | 27,450,545 | $2,821,346 
Gambier, or terra japonica, 
pounds Eee SPER 352 SIS 17, 064)998 790,081 | 14,936, 129 571,067 | 14, 169,490 542,200 
India rubber, gutta 
percha ete.— 
Balata......... pounds. .| 1,318, 598 766,772 | 1,533,024 793,126 | 2,472,224 963, 384 
copes com Sates -| 10,218, 191 4, 345, 088 1, 475, 804 607,076 | 5,111,849 1, 441, 367 
utta-joolatong, or aeaat 
pouen gum.. “pounds. .| 45, 345, 338 2 174, 441 24, 926, 571] 1,155,402 | 14,851,264 731, 995 
utta-percha sd0ns./ 480, 85: 67, ¢ 846, 109 323, 567 1,618, 214 230, 750 
India rubber...... -|113, 384, 359 | 90, 170, 316 /131, 995, 742 | 71,219, 851 |172; 068,428 | 83, 030, 269 
Total India rubber . 
Cte ee a3 pounds. ./170, 747, 339 | 97, 623, 930 |161, 777,250 | 74,099, 022 |196,121,979 | 86,397, 765 
S)eG) LEY pounds. .} 21,912,015 | 3,046,919 | 16,719,756 | 2,689,269 | 24, 153, 363 3, 016, 472 
phere eae ern 24. jose ee sescee PROACH, Ut =e aeeE eee soe 2 001i eee: Seeeees 1, 581, 704 
Mapiestmssesse |. <5. -22-: 012, 792,825 |-22.-.-.. ~~ SGr840%G3T es eee eee 98, 240, 419 
Ivory, vegetable. ..pounds..| 29, 656, 278 977, 525 | 27, 135, 406 881, 354 | 21,059, 746 510, 677 
Naval slo: Pr wood 
ar and pitch (of wood) : 
pemroie eee: 287 5,611 561 TA: Sol ao eee eee o $uceeee 
perenne, spirits of, gal- 
So ee ae eee 56, 855 19, 667 68, 966 PAS) |S SS AEE Beh Sa oak 
Total naval stores.....|.--..-..--.- | PHO Ketel be See peter BGs O49 Meee tec | Epis 5 jek eRe 
Patmiblesteviatural’. ss 2-22\J2.--.--232: | ifr | eae 145044) ee | Pr Rss) ee 
Tanning materials: 
Mangrove bark. .long tons. 15, 187 336, 136 7, 689 196, 891 8, 096 218, 952 
Quebracho, extract of, : 
Tilt Sa eee 78, 833,466 | 2,005,770 | 93,329,087 | 2,543, 302 |120, 450, 283 3, 676, 749 
Quebracho wood..1. tons. - 102,769 | 1,300, 126 73, 956 900, 880 54, 955 753, 981 
a, ground...pounds..| 14, 489,776 ae na 10, 770, 400 258, 738 | 13, 165, 182 oe 448 
Gino Soe ee Ee oes WORD 6 os, eae AGROPUI NES FO. EPO 70, 133 
Total tanning mate- 
ee hint SeGmomced 4320) 594i ispecies =. 28 AS S68) 04 ieee eae ee. 5, 343, 263 
ius ee elsewhere speci- 
Brier root or brierwood 
BaHdtyy Or laurel TOOk=.. .|22.--+-5..-- SB ap UM lee epee 241, 493 Jove eecec eee 334, 552 
Chair cane or reed.....-.-- RTE 1 ORE G20 OF fares. 1 See 451,099). .2 22. ET 169, 181 
eee eds, un- 
sawed— 
crib) ae M feet... 19,092 | 1,094,048 17, 285 982, 152 15,875 947, 313 
Mahogany........ osu 66,318 | 4,839, 625 70,470 | 4,925, 126 42,325 | 2,640, 705 
WRG? copseasoseEBEeEeee ae aeeaeeee Tag sha en Speer ee TS QT RATION ee eee 683, 757 
Total cabinet woods...|...........- TREY ord Cl ae eae a oe 7 DANG Beh |e a nee 4,271,775 
Logs and round timber 
ol) Sees 140,876 | 1,506, 235 148, 938 | 1, 657, 605 131,544 | 1,263,641 
Lumber— ice ee ey eas ea) Sl | 
Boards, deals, planks 
and ‘other oe 
lumber........M feet..| 1,091,649 | 18, 969,776 931, 408 | 17,817, 550 939,322 | 17,810, 861 
srottiee 255-7! | © M..| 712,119] 1,905,254 564,778 | 1,613, 586 672,023 | 1,916, 214 
Bigingiostt scones 1 M..| 560,297 | 1,399, 751 895,038 | 2,190,170] 1,487,116 | 3,104,698 
sphere fees e cles Seek |e | 2M Roe: aM 5 a a S15; 279)| ee =2 nese 621, 097 
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TABLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 


June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 


Forest products—Continued. 
Wood, not elsewhere speci- 


fied—Continued. 
Pulp wood— 

Peeled}. —--.---- cords. . 618, 124 | $3,843,950 630, 863 | $4,062, 835 

PROSSOG sp ace Se do... = 258, 455 | 2,183,785 255,844 | 2,118,910 

our noe. do.--= 160, 315 927, 217 186,316 | 1,063,721 
spatial np reeds. ecn2-2|---=4-2=-=—e gC 11 hy bd bal be oe a 1, 210,390 
YUNG ST ies ee eee a ge eee goes 776, 198 ee 559, 036 

Total wood, n.e.s.......|------------ TE) peril Ma 40, 926, 362 | 
Wood pulp— 

Ghani | 

Bleached... pounds. .|163, 782,137 | 3,726,685 |177, 833,052 


Unbleached... .do....|598,574,507 | 9,435,942 |605, 926,470 


1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. 
551,239 | $3,516,460 
187, 047 1, 597, 750 
247,400 | 1,458,629 

= sees 771, 623 
- 22-8 eS 511, 682 


37, 348, 168 


Mechanical. ..--.-. do. . . ./364, 168,563 | 3,002,689 so4, 967,673 
Total wood pulp. .do- .|1,126,525 ,207| 16,165,316 ; 138,727,195! 17,023,338 |1,316,945,280 
Total forest products. .|.-...------- |180, 502, 444 |...--..-.-.- ne 261,300 |.---- ee fas pe Pete 
Fruits: 
Fresh or dried— 
Bananas. ..-.--- bunches. -| 42,357,109 Fi 484,258 | 48,683,592 | 16,397,884 | 41,091,585 
Currants... --2.--- pounds. -} 30, 843,735 1,306, 410 | 32,033,177 | 1,233,228 | 30,350, 527 
MLES SS. ees do-...-| 34,304,951 660,311 | 34,073, 608 679,527 | 24,949,374 
WPS cao Meee do....| 16, 837,819 944,317 | 19, 284, 868 941, 207 | 20,779, 730 
Grapes.....--- cubic feet..| 1, 135,942 | 1,359,415 | 1,334,163 | 1,599,969} 1,323,928 
Lemons... .-.-- pounds. ./151,416,412 | 4,300,266 (4) 5,981, 635 () 
Olives. <=. -2-252 gallons..| 3,946,076 | 1,896,982 | 5,316,364 | 2,292,837 | 3,622,275 
Oranges. ......-.. pounds. .| 12,252,960 233, 760 (4) 93, 472 Q) 
Pineapples:=. -- 2.) -) sa4- seas se DSU ONG. oa. ee 1, 287; 862, | 2 eee 
Raisins. ......-.- pounds..| 2,579,705 241,630 | 4,554,549 309,511 | 2,808,806 
OTF 1:1 gi eee enim BREE ee [eee tre erred 1,045,330 |) -~ 25 - ee 1, 710; 009. |=; --—- eee 
Total fresh or dried.....|...........- i, aa te |e a2 bor tal |-. eee 
Prepared or preserved......-. en EY EES SOW |x ne oe ee 49 S098 eee 
Total friis = 2-2 - 22.2-2-- | SoS nee se 28,G51;084 | y--33- eos 33, 638, 334 l= 27, 081,396 
Ginger, preserved or picxled, 
Tet FCG |: ae apenas Seip = 551,320 42, oat | 478, 058 36,434 | [eo i eeteicet 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain—_ 
Oo ae apr bushels. - 903, 062 491,079 | 12,367,369 | 7,917,243 | 9,897,939 6, 083, 385 
Ga eesti rss do. | 723,899 | 289/364 | 22/273,624 | 7,885,837] 630,722 290, 1 
Wiltebeeteo 2 2 do 798, 028 559,559 | 1,978,937 | 1,761,995 426, 469 469, 847 
Totalgrain....... Pome 2,424,989 | 1,340,002 | 36,619,930 | 17,565,075 | 10,955,130 | 6,843, 412 
Grain products— } ie | 
Bread and biscuit.....-..- Eee ees & Dae 1G eee | - 405,319 |S2oeeeeee oe 266,079 
Macaroni, vermicelli, etc., | : 
ponds == 2 S56 Sec e 106,500,752 | 4,913,624 |126,128,621 | 5,698,783 3,061,337 
ae ee bushels- -| 10,419 15,121 13, 472 1635367 | - = 52225 ee a 
Mealand flour— | 
Wheat flour... -.barrels--| 107, 558 453, 681 89,911 363, 855 309, 742 
OQihaet S25 2 a eee Ney GS: a ee 13 382) S79: cae ee 2,037,786 
Total grain products. | eo ee 7; BOR, 6A. | 32 e ee |, 9,804,202 eo eee 5, 674,944 
Total grain and grain 
products-¢.2¢3-5-21\-2- 23! 8,732, 686 | ee Sere: E 27 4a oor7 | 2 oes 12, 518, 356 
Haye. eso h see. se long tons. - 156,323 | 1,514,311 170,786 | 1,634,390 228, 906 
eT ee ee pounds..| 8,494,144 | 2,852,865 | 5,382,025 | 2,790,516 2,778, 735 
Badigo- 4 52) ec eee, 6 do....| 7,712,508 | 1,102,897] 8,125,211 | 1,093,226 1,596,978 
Hiearice root...<----.- 22 do....|105, 116,227 | 1, 806, 066 115. 636, 131 | 2,047,192 1, 252,989 


1 Not stated 
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TABLE 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—contd. 
Liquors, alcoholic: 


Distilled spirits— 

Brandy... _proof galls. | 610,358 | $1,647,277 |’ 602,563 | $1,617,483 | 400,203 | $1,035,562 

rdia queurs, ete. 
proof gails....... ’_.....| 575,290} 1,233,700] — 515,575 | 1,063,267 408, 100 858, 599 
att proofgalls..| 974,776} 999,921 | 1,055,885 | 1,017,569 | — 742,439 717,131 
Whisky.......------ do....| 1,541,663 | 3,153,640] 1,571,870 | 3,186,627] 1,327,759 | 2,641,617 
Other...............d0....| 378,623 | °339,619| 414,950 | 378,902 | 411, 236 317, 413 

Total distilled spirits, 
proof galls............- 4,080,710 | 7,374,157 | 4,160,843 | 7,263,848 | 3,289,737 | 5,570,322 
Malt liquors— ad ha © ee ol pe Se ERR Cc eee 
Bottled........---galions..| 1,452,728 | 1,372,823 | 1,213,320 | 1,152,598 | 799,946 768, 893 
Unbottled........-. do....| 6,245,922 | 1,917,442 | 5,963,913 | 1,814,431 | 2,551,158 818, 505 
Total malt liquors.do....| 7,698,650 | 3,290,265 | 7,177,233 | 2,967,029 | 3,351,104 | 1,587,398 
Wines— <a Ga Ca De Saal SL I Ga 


Champagne and other 
sparkling...doz. quarts. . 


Still wines— 
Bottled..dozen quarts.. 


280,828 | 4,636,191 270,002 | 4,418,958 114,630 | 2,004,680 


678,131 | 2,724,471 728,303 | 2,940,277 627, 067 | 2,273,916 


Unbottled......gallons..| 4,427,130 | 2'7187045 | 5,220,380 | 2,757,434 | 3,860,273 | 1,968,587 
Total still wines.......|.:.....-.--- an Gee Ee et aeons | 4,242, 503 
WMapalwgines..-.-----\.--2s----- Choe a eee (10,116, 669 |...........-| 6,247,183 
Total alcoholic liquors.].....-.---.-- 20,743, 129° aoe eee 20,347,546 Ree | 13, 404, 903 


Malt, barley. (See Grain and 
grain products.) 

Malt extract, fluid and solid...|.....-...... 125040}... 22222222 1675660 < owes soul soeseouee ae « 

Malt liquors. (See Liquors, 
alcoholic.) 

Nursery stock: 
Plants, trees, shrubs, and 


vines— 

Fruit plants, tropical and 
semitropical, for propa- 4 
PHAOWNOLO cds to2 a= -)-|oescoucess se DE BAP Vase sSsSe242 Clee eosesesesoae @) 

Bulbs, bulbous roots or 
corms, cultivated for 
ad flowers or foliage 


2 Ne ere 1, 823, 307 216,138 | 2,092,139 2,375,316 
ULGH pee rpBeSsSSe See pEeEs Baan ESeneces 5310913) ee see 1,514, 669 1,373,350 
Total nursery stock .....|....--.-.--- 3; 2095 067. |i sco. -252- 3, 606, 808 3, 748, 666 
Nuts: . —_—<—$—<—<—<——————————— ——— EEE —— es 
Almonds— 
Sliatled. 2 =. pounds. .} 13,078,771 | 3,137,104 | 13,307,631 | 4,040,785 | 12,208,551 | 3,100, 428 
Unshelled...........do....] 2,592,187 207,554 | 5,730,774 638,504 | 4,902,713 499,151 
Coconuts, unshelled....--..-)------------ Sf GY CRS ep Reae oc PAS BSAC GY Rae ees Bern 1,593, 517 


Coconut meat, broken, or 


copra— 
Not shredded, desiccated, 
or prepared ...-pounds. . 
Shredded, desiccated, or 
prepared.......pounds.. 


34,267,811 | 1,531,820 | 45,437,155 | 2,395,013 | 90,546,827 | 3,397,477 
6, 602, 556 493,768 | 10,297, 554 807,198 | 5,936,212 432, 993 


es and Brazil. . bushels. .| 11,933, 445 668,534 | 20,423,497 | 1,075,907 | 16,272,581 878, 272 
Shelled .......--- pounds..} 1,946, 488 281,460 | 1,643,507 261,785 | 1,973,192 275, 026 
ie ate Seecsueess do....} 8,480,818 614,023 | 10,992,972 834,078 | 11,717,370 949, 099 
eanuts— : 
Bhelled ~~ -2-- 5. .-2- do....| 6,801,415 312,397 | 27,077,158 | 1,239,227 | 9,643,691 333, 980 
emeteelled <== +. do....| 12,281,580 470,390 | 17,472,631 660,010 | 14,540, 982 490,779 
uts— 
S1OCLG ae ees o...-| 10,371,128 | 2,206,261 | 8,928,029 | 2,042,680 | 11,107,490 2,322,754 
Unshelled.......-.-- do....| 16,291,313 | 1,293,720 | 28,267,699 | 2,296, 801 | 22,338,348 1, 661, 473 
LTRS ee Seen ORI ADTAIS eS gS ed) ee aes 884, 850 
MOLAVINIS oases Secs a ast Sexe coe ee £35979; 905: leeetetseass BONSRS GOES ona saa 16, 819, 799 
Oilicakero ss 2522222: pounds. .| 11,047,399 141,137 | 11, 656, 803 


i Not stated. 
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TaBLE 182.—Agricultural vmports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 : 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 


——__——_————. | EEE | 


VEGETABLE MATTER—contd. 


Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Cocoa butter or butterine, 


pounds Sees oo Se oe 3, 603, 332 $992,358 | 2,838,761 $793, 451 150, 378 $42, 185 
Coconut oil...... pounds. .| 50,504,192 | 4,183,036 | 74,386,213 | 6,703,942 | 63,135,428 | 5,430, 581 
Cottonseed..........do....| 3,383,511 185,383 | 17,293,201 | 1,044,834 | 15,312,361 728, 961 
Flaxseed or linseed, 

Gallonses een ee ee 173,690 111, 228 192, 282 91,555 535, 291 248, 403 
Nut oil, or oil of nuts, i 

n. e@. s.— 

Chinese nut...-gallons..} 5,996,666 | 2,733,884 | 4,932,444] 1,962,389] 4,940,330 | 1,733,264 

Peanut. sss--2. do....| 1,195,683 820,763 | 1,337,136 918, 614 852, 905 581, 150 
Olive for mechanical pur- 

posed .cs ee so wee gallons. . 619, 356 407,074 763,924 477,210 653, 064 450, 001 
Olive, salad.........do....] 5,221,001 | 6,739,172] 6,217,560 | 7,916,980] 6,710,967) 8,225,485 
Palm oil......--- pounds. .| 50,228,706 | 3,351,868 | 58,040,202 | 3,858,001 | 31,500,661 | 2,025,060 
Palm kernel........ do....| 23,569,031 | 1,868,658 | 34,327,600 | 3,087,343 | 4,905,852 446, 763 
Rapeseed.....-.. gallons..| 1,549, 728 779,400 | 1,464, 265 704,655 | 1,498, 642 786, 485 
Soy bean..... ..-pounds. .| 12,340, 185 635, 888 | 16,360, 452 830,790 | 19,206, 521 899, 819 
Others seco aetee oe coe ees SSTESO in| ss see 439) 009))| 22 se cane 202, 950 

Total fixed or expressed.]..........-. 23; 190; o135 |e. 55-42 eae 28,828,773) |2 -eseeeeeeee 21, 801, 107 

Volatile or essential— a = 
emones see eee pounds..| 381,093 744, 658 385, 959 858, 220 577,595 600, 642 
Otten on | epee A10S 8D 74| rae eae 246335/789)l|_¢ eee 2,370, 364 
Total volatile or essential! ............ CE a toil ee ee een 3, 492, 009 2,971,006 
Total vegetable oils 28, 1 2ONOOS i eee e tee ee 32, 320, 782 24, 772,113 
Opium, crude........pounds..| 508,433 | 2,565,965 455,200 | 1,810, 429 484,027 | 2,445,005 
Rice, rice meal, etc.: 
Rice— 
Cleaned 2.-..- ounds..| 32,715,479 | 1,203,005 | 95,503,998 | 3,017,108 |112, 118,326 | 2,655,739 
Uncleaned, including pad- 
dyn tes: pounds..| 51,779,326 | 1,900,081 | 54,784,051 | 1,917,658 | 90,241,834] 2,349,968 


Rice flour, rice meal, and 
broken rice. . pounds. ./137,608, 742 | 2,813,778 |139, 906,868 | 2,538,941 | 74,831,312 1,307,509 


Total rice, ete.....do....'222, 103,547 | 5,916,864 |290,194,917 | 7,473,707 |277,191,472 | 6,304,216 


Baro tapioca, ote=. -2- yes Seo. 5 See Be Pal hey EVAL (ne ee ee 1, 641, 5407|t 22a eeee 1, 434, 219 
Seeds: 
Castor beans or seeds 
coma! Metra se peace eee 887, 747 985,598 | 1,030,543 | 1,139,311 924, 604 993,577 
over— 
iRedi- = ssetoaecee pounds..| 6,072,842 987,702 | 6,764,218 835,691 | 8, 749,757 1,072, 468 
Other See eet oF do....} 15,151,715 | 1,508,011 | 23,343,431 | 2,047,941 | 15, 406,954 1, 162, 810 


Flaxseed or linseed .bushels..| 5,294,296 | 8,127,774 | 8,653,235 | 10,571,410 | 10,666,215 | 13,374,536 
Grass seed, n.e.s...pounds. .| 25, 452,076 | 1,637 244 | 31'937,701 | 1,634,627 | 34,690,259 | 1,384,372 


iStpan bestes.. 220222. do....| 14,768,207 | 1,064,392 | 10,293, 898 799,525 | 15,882,661] 1,409,973 
Other meee Neo kes sere Std R19. |e 2 eee 3, 055:.679))|. 26. eee | 3,657,084 
Topalsaed sis: 22 bess ae | tee 774252593" lene eae 20) 084,184) || aseanee eee - 23,054, 820 
Spices: “= cele) OUa a  icael aa F 
Unground— 
Cassia, or cassia vera, 
MOUNAS ees eee ae 6, 853, 915 535,974 | 6,771,901 404,853 | 5,786,324 357, 071 
Ginger root, not preserved, 
OUT G Sse eg BL 7, 756, 090 399,270 | 3,771,086 171,250 | 3,127,722 150,515 
Pepper, black or white, 
Mounds ste eee eee 27,562,361 | 2,852,665 | 24,173,621 | 2,427,927 | 30,268,384 | 3,086,782 
Other So pounds... 16,062,861 | 1,576,462 | 2,896,823 300, 184.| 5.005222 2] eee nee 
Totalunground, 
Pond sess eee ee ee 58, 235,227 | 5,364,371 | 37,613,431 | 3,313,214 | 39,182,430 | 3,594,368 
Ground=--ss. pounds..| 6,990,174 822,765 | 18,961,068 | 2,282,295 | 20,902,214 | 2,332,604 


_———_———$—————— Ss Ee Ee ee 


Total spices.......do....| 65,225,401 | 6,187,136 | 56,574,499 | 5,595,509 | 60,084,644 | 5,926,972 
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Taste 182.—Agricultural imports of the United States during the 3 years ending 
June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article imported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


a 
VEGETABLE MATTER—contd. 
Spirits,distilled. (See Liquors, 
alcoholic.) 
NinkvE Es 06> bee = pounds. .| 16, 710, 498 $457, 784 | 15,518, 434 $408, 922 | 13, 233, 283 $343, 800 
Straw and grass. ..-long tons... 3, 553 19,079 6, 060 33! A909; | 52 t aoe) |netemeeees = 
Sugar and molasses: 
Molasses.....------ gallons. . 33,926,521 | 1,456,350 | 51,410, 271 1,744,719 | 70, 839, 623 1, 963, 505 
Sugar— 
Raw— 
(BeCbee==o--<--- pounds. .|182, 647, 582 | 4,169,523 | 2,367,708 70, 829 877, 623 29, 386 
rrr Sak do....|4, 554,049,872) 99, 293,354 |5,061,564,(21 101, 365, 561 |5,418, 630,482) 173, 837, 646 
Maple suEA and sirup, } 
pounds.......--------- () (4) 2,095, 983 163,047 | 1,473,762 125, 571 


Total raw... pounds. .|4,736,697,454|103, 462, 877 |5,066,028,312}101, 599, 437 |5,420,981,867| 173, 992, 603 


Refined.....-------- do....| 3,344,034 176, 946 793, 561 40, aah |<) Sesion sea 
Total sugar... do. .. -|4,740,041,488)103, 639, 823 '5,066,821,873/101, 649, 375 |5,420,981,867| 173, 992, 603 
Total sugar and mo-[ ———t™S” rT: 


[pee ee So Sa a Peeper enene 105, 096,173 |------------ Los, 304, O94 5. = i2e2-o- 175, 956, 108 
pounds..| 94, 812, 800 | 17, 433, 688 | 91,130, 815 | 16, 735,302 | 96, 987,942 | 17,512,619 
waste, etc., for manufac- 
_.-pounds.. 211,541 | 5,874,308 104,903 |... +--asecleene ones 
He Ue 2p ee ee Diao oss sseaese SITY eae eaterd Er O53 
rapper --.---..-pounds.. 6,398, 782 | 8, 242,212 | 6, 092, 787 | 7,785,387 | 7,241,178 9, 267, 044 
yu and other leaf.do---- 61, 133, 963 | 27,691,361 54) 047, 436 | 27, 247, 259 38, 523, 550 | 17,889,621 
PAIS esc c eas do. 22: "444, 373 4, 938 i 034, 528 iy al Beemer poseeeoaae 
Total tobacco....- a 67,977, 118 | 35, 938,511 | 61,174,751 | 35,038,520 | 45,764,728 | 27, 156, 665 
Vanilla beans. do....| 1,049,497 | 2,641,573 898,100 | 2,277,675 888,569 | 1,863, 515 
Vegetables: a ae a pe ae ae oS ce ae 
Fresh and dried— 
ews - --.----- bushels..| 1,048,297 | 1,938,105 | 1, 634,070 | 2,955, 663 905, 647 1, 461, 917 
(Onions -----.=---- does=- 789, 458 481, 756 1L, 114, 811 909, 204 829,177 "657, 374 
Peas, dried....----- do....| 1,134,346 | 1,835,775 | "866,488 | 1,849,274 546,903 | 1,305, 633 
Potatoes...--------- do....| 327,230} "303,214 | 3,645,993 | 1, 763, 782 270, 942 "274,915 
ile ONE See SEER ee. eee eee GSO 113-2 seo 1,350, 101 
Total freshand dried....|.....------- car Be | ae aS G08 160 |: oF eco Ee 5, 049, 940 
Prepared or preserved— 

ashrooms.....-pounds..| 8,123,373 | 1,172,376 | 9,188,177 | 1,306,818) 6,195,819 885, 653 
Pickles and sauces....---- pace Sere ei 23 10S | soca eam 1 PAGHIAG Soca. doce 839, 916 
GTS RS ee oe Bae) ee Sere ee 3, 094, (WE? pen en eee ae 3, 4/2, 432 |_---------=- 2,554 223 

Total prepared or pre- : a oe 
Sainte oe ee See eee gel icy eae eee ©, (25°499 |---2 25s. 4, 279, 792 
Total vegetables.......-.|------------ ci Te (get ea 15, IBS ds doe Sees 9, 329, 732 
WanGeAL: - <. 2-—-3-=- == gallons. - 295, 939 85, 090 311, 643 94, id Seseeee ot Se be vas 32 
Wafers, unmedicated.......---|-..-.------- 72 wt) I a ee 304 UL /| Beemaee as Sel SSS ere 
Wax, vegetable.....- pounds..| 5,652,995 | 1,146,077 | 4,255,686 | 1, 049, 138 5,634,809 | 1,012, 402 


Wines. (See Liquors, alco- 


holic.) ee SS SS SS See 
Total vegetable matter, | 
aaelastine forest prod- 
“7 eae SS eet 712, 096, 265 |.......-.---|720, 778, 282 |..----------|----2--+200* 
motal vegetable matter, 
excluding forest prod- 
5 a eee ee Se ee (eRe Le] ee re ADT EGLORD: [Coane acces eecdasnee=s 


Total agricultural im- 
ports, including forest 


psienetieee Y= enc|Sace-0> snes 095; B02; 084s. ceees = 120179} 508, AAG) -2-. - <0. =-|-25-a2-0e= - 
Total agricultural im- 

ports, excluding forest 

products----.:-----..-|-:---------- Eee 300, 510 | eros =e ag QATEVIG |-2225-------t2aa-----"= : 


1 Included in “ Refined.”’ 
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TaBLe 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
ing June 30, 1915. 


| Year ending June 30— 
Article exported. 1913 1914 | 1915 (preliminary). 
| 
Quantity Value. Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER. | 
Animals, live: | 
Cathlovs = Acee ose number. 24,714 | $1,177,199 18,376 i 5, 484 $702, 847 
HOISOS: 22.2295: 7 750 do. 28) 707 3, 960, 102 22,776 | 3,388, 819 64, 046, 534 
Mules 2s. 3- 23232 25225% do===- 4) 744 733, 795 4, 883 690, 974 12, 726, 143 
Siigapsesso nee ne eee ae 187, 132 605, 725 152, 600 534, 543 182, 278 
Swanley: => eto. 8 do=<- 15, 332 151, 747 10, 122 133, 751 93, 067 
Other (including fowls). --...-].....--.---- 4515 554 - <= <0 3 eae SOS F285 Beceem 202, 817 
otalilive animals=s22. {25 ste 8 43080) A229 s 5 = cee ace 5, 8035/6504 - 22425 77, 953, 686 
IB@CSWAK=: 255 25e-22/4 pounds. . 116, 296 33,131 96, 215 27, 292 |. eee 
Dairy products: 
Butter: 2s. sge3e22 do...-| 3,585,600 872,804 | 3,693,597 877,453 | 9,850, 704 2, 392, 480 
ee Ev ae eee do 2, 599, 058 441,186 | 2,427,577 414,124 | 54,069,917 8, 247,174 
ilk— 
Condensed......---- do....| 16,525,918 | 1,432,848 | 16,209,082 | 1,341,140 | 37, 235,627 3, 066, 642 
Other, including cream -...|]..-.....---. ATE 055 |-=-<j5ec8 £5 333, 247 || ees 343, 583 
Total dairy products 
POUNSs <<. cge sae Serene BE BO.7. URS a | an ia ann 25965934 |)5- aeeeeee 14, 049, 879 
Hees at aoa saee See dozens. .| 20,409,390 | 4,391,653 | 16,148,849 | 3,734,087 5, 003, 764 
Dee vOlkS!. seen oes tea cena eee pelea Bosaparacsee 47, 968: | =o Seas e sae 
Weathers s.22 240s ot oe oes eee a Sa 690561272 --. -. ees 640,020} *-.<--. eos 281, 806 
Fibers, animal: 
Silk waste. ---.....- pounds... 37, 547 9, 704 27, 597 8,178 | 222 cese cece eee 
Wools estes 522 Si dot=-- 77, 047 22,625 335, 348 124,127 || 2---22% 2-6] eee 
Total animal fibers. ...-. 114, 594 32,329 362,945 132,305. |-s- =e ce etem|oaemeeeee ee 
Glue: ...<2ssesecin2c50% pounds..| 2,544,942 276,619 | 2,351,7 258, 611 298, 136 
ONG Y S25 face se cee ee ae ae eee once 1826252" asec 135, 669" |< 23 S222. sen eeceeeee 
Packing house products: | 
Beef— 
Cannedo-= ae. >. ounds..| 6,840,348 857,826 | 3,464, 733 461,901 | 75,274,608 | 11,974,673 
Coed or pickled....do-... 25, 856,919 | 2,489,965 | 23, 265,974 31, 874, 743 3, 382, 670 
el eRR eee caer Goss2h a, 362, 388 902,149 | 6,394, 404 21, 731, 633 
Oils—Oleo oil..-.--.- do. ...} 92, 849, 757 | 10, 866, 253 | 97,017,065 9,341, 188 
Oleomargarine...... do-.- =} 2; 987; 582 311,485 | 2,532,821 f 617,035 
Rallow?329-s08~- <== do.... 30, 586, 300 | 1,910,439 | 15,812,831 | 1,002,011 1,386, 445 
Total beef.........do....|166, 483, 294 | 17,338,117 |148, 487, 828 | 14,962,339 48, 433, 644 
Bones, hoofs, horns, and 
horn tips, strips and waste.|.........--- Ig OLOG Ee ot~ see ae 475601) |S. oo see eee = 
Grease, grease scraps, and e 
all soap stock— 
IIDHCATINE 42. 7 nice aowed es mceseeees 2330015), |<nemeeer sc) 2, 094, 918 [sec en encores 2,384, 395 
SGapiShOck ==. 2. 52. eas sot eee AL SAAGSAD | eee es 5, 046,059 "|: 2 aeons , 266, 
12 Eee SAARC AEs Me ie nce ae 1,449 157". 2. eseecee 1, 085, 038. |---2ses2252 1, 402, 189 
Hides and skins, other than s 
‘urs— 
@aliskins. 2252-2: < pounds. . 923, 922 155, 499 323, 417 69,515 | 1,074, 529 248, 547 
Cattle hides......... do....| 17,971,809 | 2,589,603 | 12,524,901 | 1,933,705 | 21,135, 730 4,013, 172 
Horse: eo eee ce do. 5, 472, 832 456,879 | 5,742, 855 610, 456 605, 054 67, 79: 
Other.-- ss. 55.0202 do 1,791, 775 247,943 | 1,275,962 193,577 | 2,107, 867 356, 207 
Total ao-- 22522225 do....| 26,160,338 | 3,449,924 ; 19,867,135 | 2,807,253 | 24,923, 180 4, 685, 724 
Hoofs, horns, and horn tips, 
strips, aud waste: cso -\|.. eaten 102705:)|\5- 2225-2 61} 180". 2 eee 16, 182 
Lard compounds...pounds..} 67,456,832 | 5,915,759 | 58,303,564 | 5,489,139 6, 045, 752 
Meat* carined. non s sere eee sae 1, 086; 463 |.--5 22: 2252 1, 350/218 "|--- oe een eee 2; 192, 464 
Minton 8 ee: pounds..| 5, 266,019 591,969 | 4,685, 496 523,023 | 3, ee 413 "448, 221 
Oils, animal, n. e.s-gallons..} 1,603,325 970, 717 891, 035 609, 294 559, 197 405, 635 
Pork— 
Cannede ee ee eee pounds..| 4,148,343 565,039 | 3,074,303 492,822 | 4,644, 418 745,928 - 
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Tasie 183.—Agriculiurat exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
img June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 
Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ANIMAL MATTER—Continued. 
Packing-house products—Con. 
Pork—Continued. 
Cured— 
BE ae pounds. .|200, 993, 584 !$25, 647, 167 !193, 964, 252 !$25, 879,056 |346, 718,227 | $47,326,129 
ties and shoulders, 
RIO s 25h ee? 159, 544, 687 | 21,641,386 |165, 881,791 | 23, 767,447 |203, 701,114 | 29,049, 931 
Belted or Sg oi. 
MGWOSt eee aes see 53, 749,023 | 5,699,136 | 45,543,085 | 4,896,574 | 45,655,574 4,911,307 
Total cured_pounds. .|414, 287,294 | 52,987,689 /405, 389,128 | 54,543,077 {596,074,915 | 81, 287,367 
LVRS Fh < pe eee do....| 2,457, 997 310,574 | 2,668,020 359,181 | 3,908,193 473, 801 
ards ebiece =55..2-+2 do... ./519, 025,384 | 58,187,336 |481, 457,792 | 54,402,911 |475, 531, 908 | 52, 440,133 
Lard, neutral....... do....| 44,777,692 | 5,129,899 | 29,323, 786 3, 270, 236 26, 021, 054 3, 022,321 
Oils—lard oil... - gallons... 154, 983 113, 665 111,199 87, 364 184, 019 i11, 637 
INCRDLUR i aliot Sean Je reales ta yp iP | 13, TIE GS Ge ba a a a 138, 081, 187 
Sausage and sausage meats— 
Gannod 2-2 52... .-| 1,117, 400 145,440 | 1,446,582 202,120 | 1,821,958 307, 726 
thereon se.s- sae ----| 6,893, 918 940,305 | 4,562,983 755, 794 | 5,183,525 845, 661 
Sausage casings do....| 26,203,391 | 3,901,428 | 30,092,206 | 4,077,882 | 36,818,551 | 4,859, 815 
Stearns 225035: ..do. 3, 744, 886 323,376 | 2,724,181 234,121 | 12,750,907 | 1,308, 665 
DSHS 2s es Os ee ee gat EE UY Pee e ISG Sh. SHINee ae) se 2; 403, 842 
Total ee 
[OP TL Rise See ee epee erm rene 1625063050 | ooo cs. NGASAR TEST cc soso See eee eee 
enluryand Same. oo. ..<-.--|ncse2c-c a. - W303, 39) Vette ceciscec O13 632, (2 1,187,771 
Silk ee (See Fibers, ani- 
Wool. (See Fibers, animal.) 
Toralaninval: matter-.50o}2.< 2.2222. 179 98551 99h te Sete 1695947 (048) lian | eee 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 
Breadstufis. (See Grain and 
grain products.) 
Broom corn..-...--. long tons... 4,113 389, 219 2, 959 327, 426 3, 764 368, 051 
Cocoa, ground or prepared, 
SG GHG EUG a ee! SLOSS F | Pe ae eee ee Bo0; 040 oN - ceath =< 1, 934, 166 
Coffee: 
Green or raw....-. ounds..| 50,723,958 | 8,679,422 | 52,649,233 | 8,550,642 | 49,177,146] 6,841,575 
Roasted or prepared..do....| 1,469,043 331,370 | 1,815, 835 427,009 | 2,421, 664 461, 030 
Total coffee ,...... do....| 52,193,001 | 9,010,792 | 54,465,068 | 8,977,651 | 51,598,810} 7,302,605 
Cotton : 5 
. ales. ... 11, 843 72 on, 19, 186 - 6, 158 = 
Sea island........ (pounds aay ai \ 1,078, 274f 7. on Ae \ 1,619, s47{ ee \ 484, 465 
OSnc.<<|| 8,712; 729" | - 9,146, 114 Sn 8, 201, 189 =, 
Upland........... {pounds 4,537,883,205, '}546,278,021{ 4,733,520,083 }e0s,855,454{ 4,288,295 ,926 \372, 068, 490 
: ales. ... 218, 950 rm 
Linters..........- eds \ () @) () ©) {] uio'gad.on |} 3,665,017 
Total cotton. ..... do... .|4,562,295,675\547, 357, 195 |4,760,940,538)610, 475, 301 |4,403,578,499| 376,217, 972 
Flavoring extracts and fruit 
(ULES. Ob SS ASP es caSg sae BeEe Sie seers 135,990" ere aes HOG SOD ths. sek wate 
MMGWOESs CiHussaceee ss note. 2 2o2 2. TOTP 0S6| fos eee el 279 ees eae aaa SS Se ee 
Forest products: 
Bark, and extract of, for tan- 
ning— 
apis eas... long tons. . 1, 683 46, 499 1,212 IB QID) |e) eels ee eee 
BALK OXtEACIS Of 5. =. 254---|s--s2<-2---- HOE TS a Bins toe SLR el ee ee ee 2, 226, 457 
Botalipark etek ce tac |octa se koeee babes DMR ea Ae eersrenn TG GE ST Nap ena a A i 
Mlmarconlae: eee ene ee peal | FSeO30)| sc se =) RIMO0T arn ele oes 
IEEE Sasi, eis CMS eal (ei Saeioeor GIR505)| eee ee! FU ete ae al eis oe ote hoe 


1 Included in ‘‘ Upland.” 
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TaBLe 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
ing June 80, 1915—Continued. 


—_—$—$<—q—_—_— oq _ | | 


Year ending June 30— 
Article exported. 1913 1914 | 1915 (preliminary). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 
Forest products—Continued. 
Naval stores— 
Rosin’ (aeecee oe barrels..| 2,806,046 $17,359,145 | 2,417,950 $11,217,316 | 1,372,316 | $6,220,321 
Tar, turpentine, and 
pitich’s2_ 522 272 barrels. . 62, 346 317, 491 351, 353 568, 891 239, 661 430, 612 
Turpentine, spirits of, 
Pallonsoo- tee 2 =. 35a. fe 21,039,597 | 8,794,656 | 18,900,704 | 8,095,958 | 9,464,120 4,476, 306 
#Total mavallstores*: 222 |4-5 =. 322-423 26) 4715292) a8 52s gS | 19, 882, 165 7|2-- geese 11, 127, 239 
Wood— 
Logs— 
Hickory.......-.M feet-.| 8, 293 309, 896 8,425 297,613 2,020 73, 786 
Hake eres do....| 3,139 125, 818 1,872 63, 85 226 10, 563 
Wialntip see oe doste-| 12,711 |- 692,665 6, 951 382, 059 1,090 78, 338 
Ofher:2-2.--- 2-55. de:=- 149,381 | 3,095,029 120,819 | 2,512,501 41,175 720, 
Potala ach sce= do. 173,524 | 4,223,408 138, 067 | 3, 256, 023 44.511 883, 523 
Lumber— ; ¥ ei eee 
Boards, deals, and 
planks— 

Cypress...-...- M feet... 14, 788 455, 649 14,098 420, 982 10,078 319, 065 

Ee oe doels22 665,295 | 8,650, 747 680,380 | 8,709,140 : 4, 251, 620 

GUD. os ve0555 do.22: 84,520 | 2,580, 286 70,714 | 2,164,017 24, 588 715, 756 

Ose aioe me cm ee doze: 287, 855 | 13,377, 912 231,308 | 10,644,310 97,397 4, 870, 864 

ine— 
wee Cacia dpz2s% 49,283 | 1,661,396 43,878 | 1,606, 864 18, 398 662, 786 
ellow— 
Pitch pine..do..-. 869, 737 | 18, 596, 796 911, 223 | 19,521,719 403, 254 7, 565, 272 
Short-leaf pine, 
Mileeti eee 47,517 | 1,086, 503 22, 453 634, 103 5, 261 160,219 
Other pine, 

M feet. 2 ate! 228,365 | 5,211,158 127,289 | 3,001,399 49,716 1, 123, 212 
Poplarse <2 34 M feet... 37,652 | 1,719,274 30,860 | 1,448,622 19, 891 962, 248 
Redwood....... dole. 51, 903 i 355, 340 67,155 | 1,917,315 36, 419 1, 102, 532 
S]0 (¢: a oo doss 20, 020 619, 837 18,105 557, 838 15,610 462, 087 
Otherss-c2 252" do..-. 193,373 | 6, 661, 021 187, 833 | 6,948, 239 79, 707 2, 925, 984 

Wetalles 124s do....| 2,550,308 | 61,975,919 | 2,405,296 | 57,574,548 | 1,129,205] 25,121,645 
Joists and _ scantling, 

Miteebsist cc SAS. 25, 925 479, 969 12,143 206,919 103, 456 
Railroad ties..number..| 5,416,713 | 2,616,563 | 5,123,004 | 2,564,543 | 3,874,298 2, 036, 200 
Shingles: /:22 225. 33 M.. 106, 903 261, 058 46, 964 112, 463 s 30, 578 

BOxes=he. & number..| 13,389,638 | 1,366,649 | 11,149,532 | 1,270,477 | 11,692,495 1,303, 127 

Otherts.- 205.2. do....| 1,710,095 | 3,037,943 867,805 | 1,542,272 620, 043 1, 024, 093 

Total shooks..do-_...| 15,099,733 | 4,404,592 | 12,017,337 | 2,812,749 | 12,312, 538 2, 327, 220 
Staves and heading— 

eadings (= 1st eae ee as S46 258i Eee sae eee $32,662 | 52. ieseaeess 258, 670 

Staves...... number..| 89,005,624 | 7,325,535 | 77,150,535 | 5,852,230 | 39,297, 268 2, 481, 592 


Head Wg sobs 28 Ja) 5 eee oes 7, 671, 793 | -=.2 <= -222)_6, 184, 899 || 2-25 See 2, 740, 262 
Oilers 26 -c-eet eres fone ee ee 3,087,005 |-..<.---.2--| 3, 028)642)(52) 5 eee 1, 650, 760 
Votal lumber. so |o Ss SS 80;496; 899)1- 252 , 484,756) |. OSCE et oa 
Tim ber— ——_S_"_ OS —————S OS eS ee 
Wewate 7 5-525 M feet... 34, 502 933, 887 29, 859 788, 327 
Sawed— 
Pitch pine...... G0:5>- 447,420 | 9,516,618 390,149 | 7,821,364 
Others222. soe ringed 29,715 700, 072 21, 158 562, 720 
Totaltimber..do....| 511,637 | 11, 150,577 441,166 | 9,172,411 
All oes; including fire- 
Sakae 2:5 See | Sees pb OU Late Ss 
Totalswood= 0.222 (see 96; 099; 128 ee 5-22ee 


85, 114,279 


ne 
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TasLE 183.—Agricultural export 


Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 
a ce le a ee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
ee re 
VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 
Forest SRA ee ta 
Wood alcohol....gallons....| 1,837,173 | $788,143 | 1,598, 776 $652, 486 944, 374 $438, 846 
Wood pulp....-. pounds....| 41,475, 557 764,020 | 26,961, 254 529, 741 8, 410 369, 969 
Total forest products....|------------ Fees ich CREP eee 106, 978, 554 |....--------|-+2-2---202 
St 
Fresh or dried— 
‘Apples, dried....pounds..| 41,574, 562 | » 2,898, 211 33,566,160 | 2,628,445 | 42,589,169 | 3, 270, 658 
Apples, fresh. ...- arrels..| 2,150,132 | 7,898,634 | 1,506,569 | 6,089, 701 2,351,501 | 8,087,466 
‘Apricots, dried...pounds. .| 35,016,730 | 3,513,473 17,401,692 | 1,937,771 | 23,764,342 | 2,241, 061° 
TSH IG ok ee ee ee PRO ene Brava ll”. oem TAT 9) ee ce sen 535, 479 
entons:\ st 2s. boxes. - 81, 949 399, 409 70,075 308, 707 122,914 372, 781 
Oranges.....------- do....| 1,063,233 | 2,976,520 | 1,558,921) 3,824, 889 1,759,405 | 3,851,013 
Peaches, dried...pounds..| 6, 529, 633 444,879 | 6,712,296 449,549 | 14, 452,055 834, 813 
Pears, fresh...---.--------|--------22° 7002013) ||beeeeeriss 1,402,924 |...--------- 992, 497 
Prunes.....----- pounds. .|117, 950,875 | 6,655, 870 69,813,711 | 4,662,546 | 43,478,892 | 3,274, 197 
Raisinst. s.cc2s<--=4 "| 287 120,507 | 1,512,642 | 14, 766, 416 997,575 | 24,845,414 | 1,718,547 
INR Lo ee ene Ene eee S255 SOG ek sea oe | 2,922,740 |.-.--------- 2,717, 449 
Total fresh or dried. ....|------------ 30, 564, 395 |------------ 25, 941, 926 |.----------- 27, 895, 961 
Preserved— | 
Las Ae ee lee sa-§ anise 5 BOSSY Bao nae aaeee 4,863,946 |...------+- 6, 064, 765 
icra ee ee oe [Ese cence: AR ESTADN Ss ok ee | 224,841 |.....--+++-- 269, 180 
Total preserved .....----|------------ 5,781,122 |* ----=--'-=-'- 5,088, 787 |-=--2--5---- 6, 333, 945 
GTi (eG (CS oe Be Boas SH Reeee eee 36; Sis AN. 2-32 Sse 31,080,700! sh -otasaeo 34, 229, 906 
Ginseng) hs.5. 226. pounds..| 221,901 |" 1,665, 731 224,605 | 1,832,686 103, 184 919, 931 
Glucose and grape sugar: 
Glucose.......----- pounds. .|158, 365,604 | 3, 682, 371 |162, 680, 378 3, 766, 284 |125, 434,878 | 3, 103, 561 
Grape sugar.....-.--- do....| 41,783, 642 970,025 | 36,850, 496 799, 635 | 33,027, 630 781, 672 
Grain and grain products: 
Grain— 
Banlpye-cons2 <=: pushels..| 17,536,703 | 11,411,819 | 6,644,747 | 4,253, 129 26, 754,522 | 18,184,079 
Buckwheat. ...-..-- Goren 1,347 1, 503 580 695 389, 643 396, 987 
Csi 9 Ue eae do....| 49,064,967 | 28,800,544 | 9,380,855 | 7,008,028 | 48, 786,291 | 39,339,064 
OatSinen nobis 122.d0. ...|°83) 759, 177 | 13,206, 247 |~ 1, 859, 949 757,527 | 97,169,551 | 57,479, 964 
eee eee do....| 1,822,962 | 1,260,384 | 2,222,934 | 1,555,012 12; 544,888 | 14,733, 409 
MNieaG <= 2222S: do....| 91,602,974 | 89,036, 428 | 92,393,775 | 87,953, 456 259, 642, 533 | 333, 552, 226 
Total grain......- do. ...|193, 788, 130 |143, 716, 925 |112, 502, 840 |101, 527, 847 445, 287,428 | 463, 685, 729 
Grain products— 
Bran and _  middlings, 
(Gia) eee eee 6,179 170,733 2,570 71, 043 11, 426 329, 425 
_ Breadstuff preparations— 
Bread — an iscuit, 
pounds....-- ...| 12,532,480 720,067 | 12,645,551 728,447 | 11,687,452 702,509 
Diner. Shee teen Shea Enea te soaee 9135868646 [eee ceeeacee= DUS0S: AID Meee a= 4,306, 899 
Total breadstufl prep- 
arations......-2c----|------------ 3,078,931 |------------ 3,051,859 |..---------- 5,009, 408 
Distillers’ and brewers’ ai 
pore and malt sprouts, 

Bae tonnes) 62-4. -5 79,160 | 2,061,540 59,788 | 1,467,028 7,590 177,987 
Malt...-....----. bushels. - 370,957 300, 489 330, 608 2700598 | penetra = ete ae 
Meal and flour— ie 

Corn meal...... barrels..| 428,794 | 1,444,539 336,241 | 1,185,891 470,503 | 1,923, 214 

Oatmeal.....-- ounds..| 48,533,350] 1,514,848 | 15,998, 286 569, 204 | 68,034,978 | 2, 406, 

Rye flour......--barrels. - 5, 296 21,311 8, 293 31, 119 80,315 416, 182 

Wheat flour... --. ‘do....| 11,394,805 | 53,171,537 | 11,821,461 | 54, 454,175 16,182,765 | 94,869, 343 
Total mealand flour...|------------ 56, 152, 235 


ing June 30, 1915—Continued. 
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TaBLe 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United Staics during the 3 years end- 
ing June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. | 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Value, Quantity. Value, 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. ‘ | 
Grain and grain products= | 
Continued. | 
Grain products—Continued. 
Mill feed....-.-- long tons. . 156,142 | $4,180,133 67,690 | $1, ae 011 
FMI |G) AT) ee SE ES = SS Se | PSS seas 862 735 ae eee 46 , 888 | 
Total grain products... < -)--=-==---==- | 66; 806,796 |-2>-s5-<=--= 63, 287, 277 | 
Total grain and grain 
PIOGUCES = 220. tee ofacoe Sea BHO, G29 aod dn ae} ee (164,815, 124 
HAVRE long tons. . 60,720 964,429 50,151 827,205 
HOpSi sis os soe pounds..| 17,591,195 | 4,764,713 | 24,262,896 | 6,953,529 
Lard compounds. (See Meat 
and meat products.) 
Liquors, alcoholic: 
Distilled spirits— 
Alcohol, including cologne 
spirits ----proof gallons. - 151, 232 58,346 187, 845 67,728 
id tite oe Seen do....| 1,268,054 | 1,667,567 | 1,388,738] 1,815,191 
Whisky— 
Bourbon.......--- do. 60, 252 119,429 47,775 92,331 
Ves oO 4 177, 341 327,950 134, 152 259, 523 
Total whisky. ..do-..- 237,593 447,379 181, 927 351, 854 
Oiler: Sie dots 29,271 44,867 25,408 41,129 
Total distilled spirits, 
proof gallons.......-.. 1,686,150 | 2,218,159 | 1,783,918 | 2,275,832 |..-.-----..-]......_-.... 
Malt liquors— 
Bottled... .. dozen quarts. - 866,684 | 1,301,244 962,627 | 1,405,581 
Unbottled........gallons-- 312, 965 70,219 326, 946 79, 595 
Total malt liquors......|.....------- [> a, 37h Aeie [ic -- § etsy | - 4,485,176: | eee 
WWanles®. .2.o7 sae, 6 gallons..| 1,075,151 | 418,668 941,357 373,412 819,310 
Total alcoholic liquors.--|......-..--- 4,008,290: |. .:----.-:-.|. 4,134,420)" ..-- 2. eee 


Malt. (See Grain and grain 
products.) 

Malt liquors. (See Liquors, 
alcoholic.) 

Maltsprouts. (See Grain and 
grain products. ) 


Nursery stocks. -22..6ss2s22.| 358s 5ee5 | B59 769 N= osteo 5,063 |-5 oes 170, 218 
Nuts: : 
Peanuts.) 28. S24. pounds..| 7,301,381 366,016 | 8,054,817 421,367 | 5,875,076 325,725 
Oiiore hee as 2) c.8 SoS POs eee 36% HOOP ee eee 308, 312 |e cere 
Motibuntse.- <0... 2 kas eeee Be Serie | $19, 679, |p-cu eee 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal: 
iia eke Somme pounds..| 76,262,845, 1,131,330 | 59,030,623) 909, 407 
Batons Sats axusaes do... ./1,128,092,367 15,225, 798 799° 974, 252) 11, 007, 441 
Flaxseed or linseed - . .do..-.] 838,119, 654) 12, 982, 423 662, 868, 629) 9, 650, 379 
Others. -5<-555-3 do....! 6, 886, 270 104, 701 8, 484, 936 100, 445 
otallee a2. 23 dos 12,049, 361,136] 29, 444,252 |1,530,358, 450) 21, 667,672: |): 2 eee ees 
Oils, vegetable: 
Fixed or expressed— 
Corn: -- es pounds... 19,839,222 | 1,292,009 | 18,281,576 | 1,307,204 
Cottonseed ps eueeece do... ./31 5, 232,892 | 20, 736,972 192? 963, 079 13, sss, 179 | 
Hbinseed 2252. eee gallons. . li 733, 925 874, 461 
OREO aaa tee eee 420,368 |.....-------] 338,956 |.....-.-..-- e 
Total fixed or expressed.|.........--- 23, 323, 810 5, 623; 879: |. nc. ca ea See 
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TasiE 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
ing June 30, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


VEGETABLE MATTER—Contd. 


Oils, vegetable—Continued. 
Volatile, or essential— 


Pepparmint.....pounds..| 134,663 | $395,551 | 117,809 | $397,050} 184,981 | $384, 593 
ERE ee ree seam Bm peal bees obs snak2 DG G57 (ey. 413,104 
Total volatile,or essential] ......------ PAD DO | aoe oe nce 627607, |= seeee ae ene 797,697 
pafiivepetable olle...-.|,..2---.--- ay ye ee oi ee ee 


_ | ee ee ee en oo 


Rice, rice meal, etc.: 
24, 801, 280 765,447 | 18,223,264 721,046 | 75,448,635 | 3,158,335 


PUICO see eae a= == pounds. . 
Rice bran, meal, and polish, 
peice ea --- == - 14, 106,777 109,660 | 4,191,062 36,274 | 2,031,430 15,541 
Theives) yl) Se 0S ee eee eper | pees spor 1 Gy el aoe Seeeene TR ee oa Apel eee peo eeoe 
TA ale apo: os OSS Oe Se BBeee eres 1,069, 864 |....-.------ LOT) nes soa cee ese Pesececetanc 
Roots, herbs, and barks, n. €.s.|..---------- | VD UR al eS eee Pipe Oi aoa 470,090 
| | — ee ed 
Seeds: Y 
Cotton seed....---- pounds. .| 24,048, 647 328,988 | 16,342,384 215,115 | 6,314, 439 94,237 
Flaxseed, or linseed, } 
uslicls eee cess 16,894 26, 699 305, 546 436, 874 4,145 9,748 
Grass and clover seed— 
Wlover...22--2-.- pounds..| 5,407,594 941,622.} 4,640,852 691,437 | 9,750,064 | 1,563,304 
Timothy ......----- do....| 17,559, 653 844,418 | 12, 480,294 688,118 | 17,333,144] 1,153, 066 
Oiterese ee = 3 0..--| 8,226,512 895,276 | 5,156,801 600,368 | 4,342,926 451,595 
Total grass and clover 
rede c es pounds. .| 31,193,759 | 2,681,316 | 22,277,947 | 1,979,923 | 31,426,134 | 3,167,965 
Piet herseedS=-.--22--2+---|---2-cc---+- yep eo ee oe B58, S334 |Loseeeac eee 589, 114 
MaGwuSGeScs sess. = on) o----2----<0 3,004, Sou | sone aa= ame S 100740 |p ose eee =| —- ee 
Gpices----.--------------------|------------ 25952 |E Ree ae 222 -= EEA OTP os See Bae loepeanoncse > 
Spirits, distilled. (See Liq- 
uors, alcoholic.) 3 
S083 a pounds. .|110,897,591 | 2,609,716 | 76,713,779 | 1,825,230 |107,036,638 | 2, 939, 453 
Miran eet oe -. - long tons... 634 5, 632 288 Sr 0G eee nN Wome Co 
Sugar, molasses, and sirup: 
Molasses.....-.---- gallons..| 2,145,613 255,973 | 1,002,441 175,498 | 1,148,741 145,274 
erup acoso oe eee eee do..| 14,309,029 | 1,937,648 | 11,630,528 | 1,491,639 | 11, 439, 133 1, 653, 495 
ugar— ‘ 
enticed: >... -- - pounds..| 43,994,761 | 1,681,302 | 50,895,726 | 1,839,983 549,007,405 | 25,615,016 
Total sugar, molasses, 
in| Git) Gee ee eee Eee eee SORTA Gazal see Sees SABE SO7 120 [oe ceo se =e 27, 413, 785 
Tobacco 
Leaf.........------pounds. .|414, 160,356 | 49, 202, 456 |446, 944, 435 | 53, 903,336 347,997,276 | 44,479,890 
Stems and trimmings.do....| 4,636,550 151,139 | 2,805,547 60,334 348, 815 13,939 
Te a eee do..../418,796,906 | 49,353,595 |449, 749, 982 | 53,963,670 [348,346,091 | 44, 493, 829 
Vegetables: _ SS al i ee eT | | 
Fresh or dried— 
Beans and peas..bushels..| 400,868 | 1,080,066 314, 655 875,493 | 1,214,281 | 3,638,526 
Se cls nin = cin 3 = do023-¢ 571, 074 397, 516 386, 322 435, 953 727,983 602, 585 
LEG] EN rt eee do....| 2,028,261 | 1,646,176 | 1,794,073 | 1,463,514 | 3,135,474 | 2,345, 731 
Total fresh or dried, 
pashelseees = oos. 3,000,203 | 3,123,758 | 2,495,050} 2,774,960 | 5,077, 738 6, 586, 842 
Prepared or preserved— [SS SS Ge | Fn Ge aes 
2 La ee eee a S19 281 Pe ere a Oh ene 1,898, $40 
Pickles and sauces-.......-|...----- B37, S7I| Loe (p51 0 eee 959, 016 
OO TRTGISE ape 5a SR eR (See aa Ty OAT | eee SIE Bese BAN, ADO 3. 28s coe 1,368, 453 
Total prepared or pre- 
STATO SS. sae See ee ee eee A OTTO. ok cehne ASA Gle AKON | eee eee eee 4, 226, 309 
otalavecetabless=2-2--- 22 2.-------- Tepe (hal Roe 6, 936, 400 | ee See 10, 813, 151 
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TaBLE 183.—Agricultural exports (domestic) of the United States during the 3 years end- 
ang June 80, 1915—Continued. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article exported. 1913 1914 1915 (preliminary). 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


Vinegar. 23525-4258 gallons. . 213,786 $63, 836 125, 666 $25,112) | soon soaps a eee te 
Wines (See Liquors, alco- 

holic.) 

CASh.; S520 ee socom ee (te tenes oe 2TBs200" |e. aod eee as $32; 895" |. 22 2a eeee on aneneeeeee 


Total vegetable matter, 
including forest prod- 


Hep econceansar ocasced|dabsoscseese 1,068,502,570|.........--- 1,051,805,141)---- 22-22 oJ 22 eee 
Total vegetable matter, 

exeluding forest prod- 

HG Bhestcme Sieg: Stopaee| Foose cosecce 943,666,786 |.......----- 944) 826, 587) |) ee ees Aaa 


Total agricultural ex- 

ports, including forest 

DIOGUCES) coe a eee a4|-o hee see 1 248; 48757605 < js <isles 5-1 1220 5952,189) _ .. 2 ee ee 
Total agricultural ex- 

ports, excluding forest 

PLGdUCtS eyes eee oases 19123 651/985 2a 1-255 1511397368510 >. 120-22 eee eee 


TABLE 184.— Foreign trade of the United States in agricultural products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. All values are gold.) 


Agricultural exports.! Agricultural imports.1 
. Excess of 
= bat - Domestic. agricultural 
n orts 
ear ending June 3 paca SpUE s ( +) 
Percent- | Foreign. Total. age of all | imports (—). 
Total age ofall imports. 
domestic 
exports 
Average: 
$164, 895,146 80.9 | $8,059,875 | $77,847,158 29.1 | +$95, 107, 863 
215, 708, 845 81.1 | 10,173,833 | 121,018,143 38.2 | +104, 864,535 
148, 865, 540 75.7 | 9,287,669 | 122,221,547 43.0 | + 35,931,662 
250, 713, 058 76.9 | 8,538,101 | 179,774,000 42.3 | + 79,477,159 
396, 666, 397 78.5 | 8,853,247 | 263,155,573 46.5 | +142,364,071 
591,350,518 80.4 | 8,631,780 | 266,383,702 50.4 | +333, 598, 596 
557, 472, 922 76.3 | 9,340,463 |} 311,707,564 46,8 | +255,105, 821 
573, 286, 616 74.7 | 6,982,328 | 366,950,109 43.3 | +213,318, 835 
638,748,318 | * 73.0] 8,446,491 | 398,332,043 51.6 | +248, 862, 766 
827, 566, 147 65.9 | 10,961,539 | 376,549,697 50.2 | +461,977,989 
879, 541,247 59.5 | 11,922,292 | 487,881,038 46.3 | +403, 582,501 
975, 398, 554 53.9 | 12,126,228 634, 570, 734 45.2 | +352, 954, 048 
951 , 628, 331 65.2 | 11,293,045 | 391,931,051 47.6 | +570, 990, 325 
857,113,533 63.2 | 10,308,306 | 413,744,557 45.8 | +453, 677,282 
878, 480, 557 63.1 | 13,505,343 | 456,199,325 44.5 | +435, 786,575 
859, 160, 264 59.9 | 12,625,026 | 461, 434, 851 46.6 | +410.350, 439 
826,904, 777 55.4 | 12,316,525 | 553,851,214 49.6 | +285,370, 088 
976,047,104 56.8 | 10,856,259 | 554,175,242 45.2 | +432, 728,121 
1, 054,405,416 56.9 | 11,613,519 | 626,836,808 43.7 | +439,182,127 
1,017,396, 404 55.5 | 10,298,514 | 539,690,121 45.2 | +488, 004, 797 
-| 903,238,122 55.1] 9,584,934 | 638,612,692 48.7 | +274,210,364 
871,158, 425 50.9 | 14,469,627 | 687,509,115 44,2 | +198, 118,937 
DOTS acs JENS ated otis ob telse 1,030, 794, 402 51.2 | 14,664,548 | 680,204,932 44.5 | +365, 254,018 
1101 Ps ae Se ee ge ue 1,050, 627, 131 48.4 | 12,107,656 | 783,457,471 47.4 | +279, 277,316 
O13 coe sae eee secteceteet 1,123, 651,985 46.3 | 15,029,444 | 815,300,510 45.0 | +323,380,919 
G1 Ass OS Fe. ico. Se ee 1,113, 973,635 47.8 | 17,729,462 | 924,246,616 48.8 | +207, 456, 481 


1 Not including forest products. 
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TaBLE 185.— Value of principal groups of farm and forest products exported from 
and imported into the United States, 1913 to 1915. 


[Compiled from reports on the Foreign Commerce of the United States.] 


Total farm and forest 
PLOGUGES ==) -cceee. 5. 


1, 248, 487, 769 


1,220, 952, 189 


Exports (domestic merchandise). Imports. 
‘Article: Year ending June 30— 
1915 1915 
1913 1914 (prelim- 1913 1914 (prelim- 
inary). inary) 
FARM PRODUCTS. 
ANIMAL MATTER. 
Animals, live............. $7,080,122 | $5,803, 659 |$77, 953, 686 | $9,585,791 [$24,712,111 | $22,279,081 
Dairy products =A eo 3, 220, 893 2,965, 934 | 14,049,879 | 10,693,107 | 15,403,143 | 14,704,277 
Se a ee 4,391,653 | 3,734,087 | 5,003, 764 5,832 | 1,089) 164 438, 760 
Eggs ; 
Feathers and downs, ycrude. 690, 612 640,020 | 281,806 | 8,237,382 | 4,871,663] 2,502,623 
Fibers, animal: 
Uy ee eee 9, 704 bg ea ls 84,914,717 |100, 930,025 | 83, 130,557 
Wieribs.)8.cescc.s 2 5.. 22) 625 Esha Gyeerbea ts 35, 579, 823 | 53,190,267 | 68, 242” 568 
2 7 
Packing-house products...| 162,706,355 | 154, 487, SFU |S pe sekeee ees 133, 088, 110 |154, 969,389 |............ 
Other animal matter...-.-. 1, 863, 235 ik 383, fed sees ses W401 920"), 35503; 922) |2 sees 
Total animal matter....| 179,985,199 | 169, 147,048 |............| 283, 706, 689 |358, 729,684 |........-.-- 
VEGETABLE MATTER. | 
eral soriwileleeses emse |p sere ete ec]: ek See eS Sos Sec eck 2,621,632 | 3,228,674 3, 094, 380 
Cocoa and chocolate....... 376, 336 336,940 | 1,934, 166 | 18, 176, 720 | 21,503,983 | 23,477, 156 
a ees ae 9,010, 792 8,977,651 | 7,302,605 |118, 963, 209 |110, 725, 392 | 106, 765, 644 
La ae 547,357,195 | 610,475,301 |376,217,972 | 22,987,318 | 19,456,588 | 237208, 960 
hes, wezetable. other: = =|! fa. soo sete ls Ss ee een nic |o one seccee ne 49,078,659 | 54,349, 995 40, 420, 017 
Riches cl genetoent bee 36,345,517 | 31,030,713 | 34,229, 906 | 28,657,084 | 33,638,334 | 27/081,396 
Ginseng Sea 1, 665, 731 1, 832, 686 919, 931 PAE TEN Felt Wee SE. 5 |: ee es 
ucose and grape sugar... 4, 65: BOG OLD || Pass OOOs oe. || amteime as alo = papa aisles iaiel| soe eee 
Grain and grain products.| 210,523,721 | 164,815,124 |570,649, 800 | 8 732,686 | 27, 442,277 | 12,518,356 
hie eae be hae 964, 429 827,205 | 1,980,297 | 1,514,311] 1/634,390 228) 908 
Hops eee Ta ee 4,764, 713 6,953,529 | 3,848,020 2, 852, 865 2,790,516 | 2, 78, 735 
cee Ta Se eee ee ae ne en | eae , 102, 1,093,226 | 1,596,978 
Miteatronteee ee lh ae |i ee ee ie 1,806,066 | 2'047;192 | 1) 252° 989 
aie Ss i 4, 008, 290 4,134,420 | 3,396,500 | 20,743,129 | 20,347,546 | 13, 404,903 
Settiobe.) s2.ce0. wens 459, 769 315, 065 170,218 | 3,209,067 | 3,606,808] 3,748,666 
eee a aes 733, 585 819, 679 703,211 | 13,979,905 | 197888,601 | 16,819,799 
Oilcake and oilcake meal.| 29,444,252 | 21,667,672 | 28,879, 051 141) 137 120,078 |. oe ee 
oe oe gel ate 24,044,401 | 16,251,486 | 25,831,745 28, — 32,320,782 | 24,772, 113 
Hin. HATO Ge she Sate SESE ISS A SRE Renee! Bee See coe Be64 Is Sooner coe 1, 810, 429 2,445, 005 
Rice Tice flour, meal, and 
broken rice............- 875, 107 884,208 | 3,173,876 | 5,916,864 | 7,473,707 | 6,304,216 
Bago, 17 EET 28 SN Cocchi og aie EN DIR ie BR RN a 2,187,217 | 1,641,540 | _1, 434, 219 
ee a 3,564,837} 3,190,745 | 3,861,064 | 17,425,533 | 20,084,184 | 23,054,820 
oa eae 92) 962 2) Gh ae ae 6,187,136 | 5,595,509 | 5,926,973 
“coe a Se ee 2, 609, 716 1,825, 230 | 2,939, 453 457, 784 408, 922 343, 800 
Sugar, molasses, andsirup.| 3,874,923 3,507, 120 | 27,413,785 |105, 096, 173 |103, 394,094 | 175,956, 108 
Tea. << - eee eeeeeeeeneee elon es 38-085 630 biG 63°855° 17, 433, 688 16, 735,302 | 17,512,619 
a ye 49, 353, 595 963,670 | 44,493, 829 | 35,938,511 | 35,038,520 | 27) 156, 665 
Miser aes OS re ts aed Se SE a *.-.-| 2,641,573 | 2:277,675 | 1,863, 515 
Vegetables. -- ae pe sioaes 7, 353, 537 6, 936, 400 | 10, 813, 151 11, 358, 761 | 15,133,535 | 9,329,732 
TLL id ce MS el ae apie Ge IRE Be Sate Dat aa 146,077 | 1,049,126 | 1,012, 402 
Other vegetable matter...| 1,590, 982 ABT SO by sence E. “BAL, 856i eo2(680,007 Poaceae gee 
Total vegetable matter..| 943,666,786 | 944,826,587 |............ 581, 593, 821 |565, 516,932 |............ 
Total farm products... .|1, 123,651, 985 |1, 113, 973,635 |.........--. 815,300, 510 |924, 246,616 |............ 
Summameodionecork bark. . 2-0) .2 2.2 oe ae 3,152,070 | 3,851,794 | 2, 762,895 
OMREN ADUS: SHG ORETACTS OL s.r 2 noice elec eee e ks eee losceeeee ee 897, 908 793, 926 1, 142,031 
India TUDDE 55a Fae entree a Sa Ee tka ae a 90, 170,316 | 71,219,851 | 83,030,269 
? 
Rereiranen smemmpcecai mn nahh (61) OUR OES. 6 OP 4 2 oe 22, 622,509 | 15,620,780 
Naval stores. <== 2-2. 26, 471,292 | 19,882,165 | 11,127,239 | ° 25,278| 36,764 
Tanning materials, n..©: S. 570, 562 666,880 | 2,226,457 | 4,329,594 | 4,368,041 
Cabinet, ESE CCL eee | ea: See LL sR ce el See es 7,375,214 | 7,124,688 
Lumber....... 80, 496, 899 | 72, 484, 756 | 34,010, 121 | 23, 160,669 | 22) 436, 585 
7a a) See cai ed em aaa ee anaes ein Bae 6,954,952 | 7,245, 466 
Timber and logs........ 15,373,985 | 12,428, 434 | 3,177,976 | 1,506,235 | 1,657,605 
eeemt ahetiie! Seep S280) URN ee Ta eee at te 1,040,121 | 1/210 390 
Wood pulp............. 764, 020 529, 741 369, 969 | 16, 165,316 | 17,023,338 
Other forest products..... 1, 159; 026 cha Mee 3, 102,262 | 2,672,072 
Total forest products....| 124,835,784 | 106,978,554 |............ 180, 502, 444 |155, 261,300 |............ 
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TaBLE 186.—Exports of selected domestic agricultural products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where fi 


gures are 


lacking, either there were no exports or they were nct separately classified for publication. ‘‘ Beef 
salted or pickled,” and “ Pork, salted or pickled,” barrels, 1851-1865, were reduced to pounds at the rate 
of 200 pounds per barrel, and tierces, 1855-1865, at the rate of 300 pounds per tierce; cottonseed oil, 1910, 


pounds reduced to gallons at the rate of 7.5 pounds per gallon. 


It is assumed that 1 barrel of corn m 


1s the product of 4 bushels of corn, and 1 barrel of wheat flour the product of 5 bushels of wheat prior to 
1880 and of 43 bushels of wheat in 1880 and subsequently.] 


Packing-house products. 


: | Beef and its 
Teateudine Cattle. | Cheese. pe Oe Boafents— products— 
salted or | Beef, fresh. olay ait Beef tallow. | total,asfar 
pickled 3 as ascertain- 
: able.l 

Average: Number.| Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. 
1852-1856... 1,431 | 6,200,385 | 25,980, 520 |.-----.----...]------.------- 7, 468, 910 33, 449, 430 
1857-1861..| 20,294 | 13,906,430 | 26,985, 880 |.-----..--..-- |S Set eae 13, 214, 614 40, 200, 494 
1862-1866... 6, 5300) 14256835 O78] 27,662, 720) | 2 mee es nnn | eee i= 43, 202, 724 70, 865, 444 
1867-1871..|---------- 027880;.978) | 26; 904; 006) |~ - ee ree n-ne eae ee =m 27,577, 269 54,531,925 
1872-1876..| 45,672 | 87,173,752 | 35,826,646 |........-.....|.-------.----- 78, 994, 360 114, 821, 006 
1877-1881..| 127,045 |129,670,479 | 40,174,643 GOGOL, 120) a ene eenee eee 96, 822, 695 218, 709, 987 
1882-1886..| 131,605 |108, 790,010 | 47,401,470 97,327,819 30, 276, 133 48,745,416 225, 625,631 
1887-1891..| 244,394 | 86,354,842 | 65,613,851 | 186,447,554 50, 482, 249 91, 608, 126 411,797, 859 
1892-1896..| 349,032 | 66,905,798 | 64,898,780 | 207,372,575 | 102,038,519 56, 976, 840 507, 177, 430 
1897-1901..| 415,488 | 46,108,704 | 52,242,288 | 305,626,184 | 139,373, 402 86, 082, 497 637, 268, 235 
1902-1906..] 508,103 | 19, 244,482 | 59,208,292 | 272,148,180 | 156,925,317 59, 892, 601 622, 843, 230 
1907-1911..| 253,867 | 9,152,083 | 46,187,175 | 144,799,735 | 170,530, 432 66, 356, 232 448, 024, 017 

459, 218 | 39,813,517 | 55,312,632 | 351,748,333 | 161,651,413 77, 166, 889 705,104, 772 
392, 884 | 27,203,184 | 48,632,727 | 301,824,473 | 138,546,088 34, 065, 758 596, 254, 520 
402,178 | 18,987,178 | 52,801,220 | 254,795,963 | 126,010,339 27, 368, 924 546, 055, 244 
593,409 | 23,335,172 | 57,584,710 | 299,579,671 | 165,183,839 76, 924,174 663, 147, 095 

1905-222 = 3 567, 806 | 10,134,424 | 55,934,705 | 236,486,568 | 145, 228, 245 63, 536, 992 575, 874, 718 

1906 22,2 = 584, 239 | 16,562,451 | 81,088,098 | 268,054,227 | 209,658,075 97,567, 156 732, 884, 572 

M007 See ae 423,051 | 17, 285,230 | 62,645,281 | 281,651,502 | 195,337,176 | 127,857,739 689, 752, 420 

19082 5554 349,210 | 8,439,031 | 46,958,367 | 201,154,105 | 212,541,157 91,397, 507 579, 303, 478 

19095 Se 207,542 | 6,822,842 | 44,494,210 | 122,952,671 | 179,985, 246 53, 332, 767 418, 844, 332 

191002 222.5 139,430 | 2,846,709 | 36,554, 266 75, 729,666 | 126,091,675 29,379, 992 286, 295, 874 

near! 150,100 | 10,366,605 | 40,283,749 42,510,731 | 188,696,906 29, 813, 154 265, 923, 983 

OTR Gee 105,506 | 6,337,559 | 38, 087, 907 15, 264,320 | 126,467, 124 39, 451, 419 233, 924, 626 

QS }esee Sac 24,714 | 2,599,058 | 25, 856, 919 7, 362, 388 92,849,757°| 30,586,350 166, 463, 344 

AGIA oe oe 18,376 | 2,427,577 | 23,265,974 6,394, 404 97,017,065 15, 812, 831 148, 487, 828 

1915.2 ..-3- 5,484 | 54,069,917 | 31,874,743 | 170.440, 934 80, 481, 946 20, 239, 988 383, 564, 402 

Packing-house products. 
; ; Corn and 

Year ending Pork Pork, Pork, pa he Apples, | corn meal 
June 30— ? cured— cured— Pork— p fresh. | (in termsof 

cured h d lted fered total, as far Fi 
peer ams an salted or ard. antncconiciane grain.) 
shoulders. pickled. 2 
able. 

Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. | Barrels. | Bushels. 
1852-1856..} 30,005,479 |.-.-...-.--.- 40,542,600 | 33,354,976 103, 903, 056 37,412 7,123, 286 
1857-1861. | 30,583,297 }..-..--.---.- 34,854,400 | 37,965,993 103, 403, 690 57, 045 6,557,610 
1862-1866..} 10,796,961 |....-...-..-- 52,550,758 | 89,138, 251 252, 485, 970 119,433 | 12,059,794 
1867-1871...) 45,790,113 |.-.-.--.-.--- 28, 879,085 | 53,579,373 128,248,571 oes 9,924, 235 
1872-1876! -|/313, 402,401)... ss: = 3-5 60, 429,361 | 194,197,714 568, 029, 477 132,756 | 38,560,557 
1877-1881. .| 643, 633, 709 |.-.-...----.- 85,968,188 | 331,457,591 |; 1,075, 793, 475 509,785 | 88,190,030 
1882-1886..] 355,905,444 | 47,634,675 | 72,354,682 | 263,425,058 739, 455, 913 401,886 | 49,992, 203 
1887-1891. .] 419,935,416 | 60,697,365 | 73,984,682 | 381,388, 854 936, 247, 966 522,511 , 606, 273 
1892-1896. .] 438,847,549 | 96,107,152 | 64,827,470 | 451,547,135 | 1,052, 133,760 520,810 | 63,979, 898 
1897-1901. .| 536, 287,266 | 200, 853, 226 | 112,788,498 | 652, 418,143 | 1,528, 138,779 779,980 | 192,531,378 
1902-1906. .| 292,721,953 | 206,902,427 | 116,823, 284 | 592,130,894 | 1,242, 136,649 | 1,368,608 | 74,615,465 
1907-1911. .| 209,005,144 | 189,603,211 | 90,809,879 | 519,746,378 | 1,028,996,659 | 1,225,655 | 56,568,030 

456, 122,741 | 216,571,803 | 138,643,611 | 611,357,514 | 1,462, 369,849 883,673 | 181,405, 473 
383, 150,624 | 227,653, 232 | 115, 896,275 | 556,840, 222 | 1,337,315,909 | 459,719 , 028, 

207,336,000 | 214,183,365 | 95,287,374 | 490,755,821 | 1,042,119,570 | 1,656,129 | 76,639,261 
249,665,941 | 194,948,864 | 112, 224, 861 | 561,302,643 | 1,146, 255,441 | 2,018,262 | 58,222,061 

1905 50.52... 262, 246,635 | 203,458,724 | 118, 887,189 | 610, 238, 899 | 1, 220,031,970 | 1,499,942 | 90, 293, 483 

$9060) 5- 225. 361, 210,563 | 194, 267,949 | 141,820,720 | 741,516, 88€ | 1, 464,960,356 | 1,208,989 | 119,893, 833 

BOOT s oe 250,418,699 | 209,481,496 | 166,427,409 | 627,559,660 | 1, 268,065,412 | 1,539,267 | 86,368, 228 

£908.55. = 5. 241, 189,929 } 221,769,634 | 149,505,937 | 603,413,770 | 1,237, 210,760 | 1,049,545 | 55,063, 860 

A900 see 2 3 244,578,674 | 212,170,224 | 52,354,980 | 528,722,933 | 1,053, 142,056 896,279 | 37,665,040 

A910 c= 5 152, 163,107 | 146,885,385 | 40,031,599 | 362,927,671 707, 110,062 922,078 | 38,128, 498 

a91T So 5../ 32 156,675,310 | 157,709,316 | 45,729,471 | 476,107,857 879,455,006 | 1,721,106 | 65,614,522 

[LO ea 208,574, 208 | 204,044,491 | 56,321,469 | 532,255,865 | 1,071,951,724 | 1,456,381 | 41,797, 291 

1913 come: Fe , 993,584 | 159,544,687 | 53,749,023 | 519,025, 384 984,696,710 | 2,150,132 | 50,780, 143 

A914 Se8e4) 193, 964, 252 | 165,881,791 | 45,543,085 | 481, 457,792 921, 913,029 | 1,506,569 | 10,725,819 

IMGs S 2-22 346, 718, 227 | 203,701,114 | 45,655,574 | 475,531,908 | 1,106, 180,488 | 2,351,501 | 50, 668.303 


1 Includes canned, cured, and fresh beef, oleo oa oleomargarine, and tallow. 


2 Includes canned, fresh, salted or pickled pork, 


ard, neutral lard, bacon, and hams. 
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TasLeE 186.—L£xports of selected domestic agriculturat products, 1852-1915—Continued. 


| 


| Cottonseed- 


] 


Year ending | Lard com- | ees eoand | oilcake and 
June30— | pounds. | Cotton. aed oraPe | oil-cake oil-cake a) 
our meal. meal. | 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds | Pounds. | Pounds Pounds. 
ERGs eee ee fed) 11054985083 45.22 |. SS ee cal ee es listed baie. 140, 183, 800 
igre tole |e ye STITT 78-20) (SIE NN TS Dalits aes) Ne eee 167, 710, 800 
1862-1866. ..|---......-.. TEES COS TE 5) [ee i eee tig I Rie ears: Sat eT eee lider Rabane o 140, 207, 850 
1867-1871. - = wer eet oa = 902, SINE S38 | eee Soe Be Be es ae eee Ps ee es ce a epee: eee 194 753,537 
182-4816. - | 2 2290. | 1, 248, 805, 497 Bo 2 ae Ae, 2 See ee pC Ree oo eee aes 241, 848, 410 
Thy Ei ee ae |» ig 738, LP 2 Mace SEE ee ee eee eben eee | 266, 315, 190 
IS pee eee 1 968°278-966)" (4,473 1550)-- 23. "bec earl ae eeet apeaeees 237, 941, 913 
U7 ES Oe ee 2, 439, 650,456) 27,686, 298|..........-- Peecaceneoee = Sn Srio gees 259, 248, 361 
1892-1896. —'-|_-.---.---..- PSU; O00 Jct Lad htt O00 t- eet ook one a) os es tiess [ede og. oe 281, 745, 279 
1897-1901. .-} 21,792, 477| 3, 447, 909,578) 209, 279, 772)........-..-- 1,005, 099, 505) SE OS 304, 401, 701 
1902-1906. ..| 52,954,358) 3,632, 267,952) 154,866,980) 21,888,135 i 066, 790, 196 48, 550,774) 325,538, 515 
1907-1911... .| 75,765,254) 4,004, 770,051) 145, 064, 783 61, 732,807] 989,738, 130| 47, 039, 287| 334,395, 923 
23,359, 966) 3,359, 062,360) 204,209,974) 12,703,209) 1, 258, 687 »317, 10, 021, 564) 315, 787, 782 
36, 201, 744] 3,528, 974, 636] 130,419,611) 14,740,498 ; 050, 466, 246 23,358, 849] 301, 007,365 
46, 130, 004) 3, 569, 141, 969] 126,239,981] 8,093,222) 1, 100,392,988! 66,385,215] 368, 184, 084 
53, 603, 545| 3,089,855, 906| 152,768,716, 14,014,885| 820,349,073] 73,146, 214| 311,971,831 
61,215, 187| 4,339,322,077| 175,250,580, 24,171, 127| 1,251,907,996| 54,993,849| 334,302,091 
67, 621,310] 3, 634,045,170] 189,656,011) 48, 420,942! 1,110,834,678| 24,869,744) 312, 227, 202 
80, 148, 861) 4,518, 217,220) 151,629,441) 56, 808,972] 1,346, 967,136) 44,400, 104) 340, 742, 864 
75, 183, 210] 3, 816, 998, 693} 129,686,834] 66,127,704] 929,287,467) 28,148, 450| 330, 812, 658 
75, 183, 196] 4, 447, 985, 202| 112,224,504] 53,233, 890] 1,233, 750,327) 22,602,288) 287,900, 946 
74, 556, 603) 3, 206, 708, 226) 149,820,088] 49, 108, 598 , 088, 766 89, 014, 880) 357, 196, 074 
73, 754, 400) 4,033, 940,915] 181,963,046] 83,384,870] 804,596,955] 51,030,711) 355,327,072 
62, 522, 888] 5,535, 125,429] 171,156,259] 72,490,021] 1,293,690, 138| 74,328,074] 379, 845,320 
67, 456, 832] 4,562, 295,675] 200,149,246] 76,262,845] 1, 128,092,367] 117, 950, 875| 418, 796, 906 
58,303, 564] 4,760, 940,538) 199,530,874) 59,030,623) 799,974,252) 69,813,711) 449, 749, 982 
69, 980, 614] 4, 403, 578, 499) 158, 462,508| 44,026, 125] 1, 479,065,015] 43,478,892) 348,346,091 
Oils, veg- | Rice and Wheat and 
Year ending Bank etable— | rice bran Smite Wheat Wheat wheat flour 
June 30— P cotton- meal, and wantiad flour (in terms 
seed oil. polish m of grain) 
Average: Pounds. Gallons Pounds Pounds Bushels Barrels Bushels. 
1852-1856.....-- Tait) ee ee 56,514,840 | 7,730,322] 4,715,021] 2,891,562 | 19,172,830 
1857-1861. .....-. PAPA a ee 65,732,080 | 6,015,058 | 12,378,351 | 3,318,280 | 28,969,749 
1862-1866....... AAG 330) (se8 to cc.. ..-| 2,257,860 | 3,007,777 | 22,529,735 | 3,530,757] 40,183,518 
tela =...) 6,486,616 |252...<.02-- 1,856,948 | 4,356,900 | 22,106,833 | 2,585,115 | 35,032, 409 
1872-1876. ...--- 3, 446, 466 *" 547, 450 391,344 } 20,142,169 48, 957, 518 | 3,415,871 66, 036, 873 
1877-1881. ....-.- 10, 445,654 | 4, 498, 436 602,442 | 41, 718, 443 107, 780, 556 5,375, 583 133, 262, 753 
9,584,437 | 3,467,905 561, 406 |107, 129,770 | 82,883,913 | 8,620,199 | 121, 674,809 
7, 184,147 | 7,120,796 | 3,209,653 | 75,073,838 | 64,739, 011 | 11,286,568 | 115,528,568 
15, 146, 667 | 15,782,647 | 10,277,947 | 13,999,349 | 99,913, 895 15, 713, 279 | 170, 623, 652 
15, 467,314 | 42,863,203 | 18,407,139 | 11, 213, 664 |120, 247, 430 17, 151, 070 | 197, 427, 246 
11, 476, 272 | 38,605, 737 | 45,977,670 | 14,807,014 | 70,527,077 15, 444, 100 | 140, 025, 529 
14,774, 185 | 38,783,550 | 27,194,549 | 61,429, 802-| 62,854,580 | 11,840,699 | 116,137,728 
14, 963, 676 | 49,356,741 | 25,527,846 | 8,874,860 |132, 060, 667 | 18, 650,979 | 215,990,073 
10,715, 151 | 33,042, 848 | 29,591,274 | 7,572, 452 |154, 856, 102 | 17,759, 203 | 234,772,516 
7,794,705 | 35, 642,994 | 19,750,448 | 10,520,156 }114, 181, 420 | 19,716, 484 | 202, 905, 598 
10, 985, 988 | 29,013, 743 | 29,121, 763 15, 418, 537 | 44,230,169 | 16,999,432 | 120, 727,613 
14, 858, 612 | 51,535,580 |113, 282, 760 | 18,348,077 | 4,394,402] 8,826,335 | 44,112)910 
13,026,904 | 43,793,519 | 38,142,103 | 22,175,846 | 34,973,291 | 13,919,048 | 97,609,007 
-| 16, 809,534 | 41,880,304 | 30,174,371 | 21,237,603 | 76,569,423 | 15,584, 667 | 146, 700, 425 
-| 22,920,480 | 41,019,991 | 28,444,415 | 25,510, 643 |100,371,057 | 13,927,247 | 163,043, 669 
10, 446, 884 | 51,087,329 | 20,511,429 | 79,946,297 | 66,923,244 | 10,521,161 | 114, 268, 468 
10, 589, 254 | 29, 860, 667 | 26,779,188 |125, 507,022 | 46,679,876 | 9,040,987 | 87,364,318 
13, 104,774 | 30,069,459 | 30,063,341 | 54,947, 444 | 23,729,302 | 10,129,435 | 69,311,760 
12, 190,663 | 53,262,796 | 39,446,571 | 79,594,034 | 30,160,212 | 11,006,487 | 79,689, 404 
17,591, 195 | 42,031,052 | 38,908,057 | 43,994, 761 | 91, 602,974 | 11,394, 805 | 141, 132, 166 
Lt eee 24, 262,896 | 25,728,411 | 22,414,326 | 50,895,726 | 92,393,775 | 11,821,461 | 145,590,349 
0 Fae 16, 210, 443 | 42,448,870 | 77,480,065 549,007,405 |259, 642,533 | 16,182,765 | 332, 464, 976 
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TaBLeE 187.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where ‘es are 
lacking, either there were no imports or they were not separately classified for publication. ‘Silk” 
includes, prior to 1881, only ‘‘Silk, raw or as reeled from the cocoon;”’ in 1881 and 1882 are included this 
item and ‘‘Silk waste;”’ after 1882, both these items and ‘‘Silk cocoons.”’ From ‘‘Cocoa and chocolate” 
are omitted in 1860, 1861, and in 1872 to 1881, small quantities of chocolate, the official returns for which 
were pve only in value. ‘Jute and jute butts” includes in 1858 and 1859 an unknown quantity of 
‘«Sisal grass, coir, etc.,’’ and in 1865-1868 an unknown quantity of ‘‘Hemp.’’ Cattle hides are included 
in ‘“‘ Hides and skins other than cattle and goat”’ in 1895-1897. Olive oil for table use includes in 1862-1864 
and 1885-1905 all olive oil. Sisal grass includes in 1884-1890 ‘‘Other vegetable substances.”” Hemp 
includes in 1885-1888 all substitutes for hemp.] 


5 - | Cocoa and 
Year endin : - Argols or | 
Jane 30” -| -- Cheese. Silk. Wool. | Almonds. | 279005 chocolate, | Coffee 
Average: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. Pounds. 
1852-1856... --. $5053) 9859 |R.dee 2 te | 19,067,447 | 3,460,807 |..........-- 2,486,572 | 196, 582, 863 
1857-1861... - . 1: 378147 |e Se eee ey 3-250, 09). 2: ee as | 3,063,893 | 216, 235,090 
1569-19862. B het fe eS TE ae 7 | RIT 2,482,063 | 1,354,947 | 2,453,141 | 124, 551,992 
1SST 71S Bie see, see O81, GI cos nto or cee Tit 2,360,529 | 3,502,614 | 248,726,019 
AS72-1876: 2 ese 2535-5 F095- O85) [Se en ral ee a 4,951,473 | 4,857,364 307,006, 928 
ES77—-1881 fo. eS. 2 4Se- 1,922, 269 | 62, 744, 282 |........---- , 403,256 | 6,315,483 384, 282, 199 
TREO AGRE bral eas eee 4,672, 846 | 83,293,800 |...........- 17,551,967 | 11,568,173 | 529, 578, 782 
1887-1891 8,335,323 | 6,564,121 /117, 763,889 | 5,860,728 | 21,433,570 | 18,322,049 , 367, 994 
1892-1896......| 9,649,752 | 8,382,892 |162, 640,491 | 7,487,676 | 26,469,990 | 25,475,234 | 597,484,217 
1897-1901 12, 588, 515 | 10,962,210 |163,979,079 | 7,361,198 | 24,379,847 | 38,209,423 | 816,570,082 
1902-1906... .- 22,165,754 | 17,187,544 |193, 656,402 | 10,920,881 | 27,647,440 | 70,901,254 | 980,119,167 
1907-1911... .. 37, 662,812 | 22,143,461 |199, 562,649 | 15,297,414 | 29,350,692 |113, 673,368 | 934, 533,322 
AT OE SRS & 15, 329,099 | 10, 405,555 |103, 583,505 | 5,140,232 | 28,598,781 | 47,620,204 | 854,871,310 
iL pe ee 17,067,714 | 14, 234, 826 |166,576,966 | 9,868,982 | 29,276,148 | 52,878,587 | 1,091,004, 252 
7.13 eau Sine 7 20,671,384 | 15,270,859 1177, 137,796 | 8,142,164 | 29,966,557 | 65,046,884 | 915,086,380 
AM4e 5 Fie 22,707, 103 | 16, 722, 709 |173, 742,834 | 9,838,852 | 24,571,730 | 75,070,746 | 995,043, 284 
AGE: EG FLUE 23,095, 705 | 22,357,307 249,135, 746 | 11,745,081 | 26,281,931 | 77,383,024 | 1,047, 792,984 
0G. 2 eee seas 27, 286, 866 | 17,352,021 (201,688,668 | 15,009,326 | 28,140,835 | 84,127,027 851, 668, 933 
190758 ES TE 3! 33, 848, 766 | 18,743,904 |203, 847,545 | 14, 233,613 | 30,540,893, | 97,059,513 | 985,321,473 
1908 = PIS 32, 530, 830 | 16,662,132 |125,980,524 | 17,144,968 | 26,738,834 | 86,604,684 | 890,640,057 
1909...... 35, 548, 143 | 25,187,957 |266, 409,304 | 11,029,421 | 32,115,646 |132, 660,931 | 1,049, 868, 768 
INE sess 40,817,524 | 23,457,223 |263,928, 232 | 18,556,356 | 28,182,956 |111, 070, 834 871, 469, 516 
(i bea Sage 45, 568, 797 | 26,666,091 |137,647,641 | 15,522,712 | 29,175,133 |140,970,877 | 875,366, 797 
OR SS 46, 542,007 | 26,584,962 |193, 400,713 | 17,231,458 | 23,661,078 |148, 785,846 | 885, 201, 247 
AQIS soos asd 49,387,944 | 32; 101, 555 |195, 293,255 | 15,670,558 | 29,479,119 |143, 509,852 | 863, 130, 757 
1914-20 -=: itera 63, 784,313 | 34,545,829 |247, 648,869 | 19,038,405 | 29,793,011 |179, 364,091 | 1,001, 528,317 
1915: 22. ES 50, 138, 520 31,052,674 |308,083,429 | 17,111,264 | 28,624,554 |194, 734,195 | 1,118, 690, 524 
Yearending | Jute and 
aise | Flax. Hemp. Hops jute butts Molasses. 
Average: Long tons. | Long tons. | Pounds Long tons. Gallons. 
1852-1856... .. 1,143 1, S74 [et ee 3: Ae Ne” 8 oe 28, 488, 888 
PRG tRS LL POS he § Bes PA io.) 5, eee ed 30, 190, 875 
TS62-1866 - 32 |oss2 = 2522-2 o ARE aoe! | EOE 34, 262, 933 
PRRy TS cle Set OL SS a ee Coe re 53, 322, 088 
1872-1876...... 4,170 Doe, Cae ere Beye oe Pe 44,815, 321 
1ST7-1S8Le 4, 260 DADS Ge aS RE 32, 638, 963 
1882-1886...... 5, 678 30,557 | 1,618, 879 35, 019, 689 
1887-1891. .... 7,021 36,919 | 7,771,672 104, 887 | 59,275,373 , 543, 299 
1892-1896... .. 6, 785 5,409 | 2,386,240 84,111 | 86,444,974 15, 474, 619 
1897-1901... ..| 7, 008 4,107 | 2,381,899 93,970 | 87,475, 620 6, 321, 160 
1902-1906.....- 8, 574 . 5,230 | 5,205, 867 101, 512 | 99, 543,395 17, 191, 821 
1907-1911... _. 9,721 | 6,368 | 6,769,965 100, 420 | 96, 111, 469 24, 147,348 
fOO1Es 28) = ee 6, 878 4,057 | 2,606, 708 103,140 |100, 105, 654 11, 453, 156 
ip eee et 4,77 6,054 | 2,805, 293 128, 963 |109, 077, 323 14,391, 215 
TORT oes 5 aoe 8, 155 4,919 | 6,012, 510 79,703 | 88,580,611 17, 240, 399 
LAE <2. 5 10, 123 | 5,871 | 2,758, 163 96,735 | 89, 463, 182 18, 828, 530 
i" eee aeeer 8, 089 3,987 | 4,339,379 98,215 |108, 443, 892 19, 477, 885 
EN see aoe 8, 729 5,317 | 10,113,989 103,945 |102, 151,969 16,021,076 
it apa yaanee OE 8, 656 | 8,718 | 6,211,893 104, 489 | 66, 115, 863 24, 630, 
ET eee 9, 528 6,213 | 8,493, 265 107, 533 |109, 355, 720 18, 882, 756 
1909! 58 5 SS 9, 870 5,208 | 7,386,574 156,685 | 97,742, 776 22, 092, 696 
1910..... Bee 12,761 6,423 | 3,200,560 68,155 | 82,207,496 31, 292, 165 
1G Jc ee 7, 792 5,278 | 8,557,531 65, 238 |125, 135, 490 23, 838, 190 
AOA st a 10, 900 5,007 | 2,991,125 101,001 | 74, 582, 225 28, 828, 213 
DIF 5 Se 12, 421 7,663 | 8,494,144 125,389 |105, 116,227 33,926, 521 
AGUAS ah 9, 885 8,822 | 5,382,025 106, 033 115, 636, 131 51, 410, 271 
G15 ss ee 4,694 | 5,310 | 11,651,332 83,140 | 65,958, 501 70, 839, 623 
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TABLE 187.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1915—Continued. 
; = Hee and 
é Olive oi - Tice flour 
Year ending June} for table | OPIUM, | Potatoes. | rice meal, | Sisal grass.| SUS8T,TaW Tea 
30— ie, crude. aadibraicen| 8 and refined. 
Tice. 

Average: Gallons. | Pounds. | Bushels. Pounds. | Long tons Pounds. Pounds. 
PRSP=1SSG. Senate 110, 143 OG IGIIMaare=: hese See 479, 373,648 | 24,959, 922 
TCG eS aa ee eee MISH 594M Ses ase, se hee 38. FO Taupe clieet Pee 2 691, 323,833 | 28, 149, 643 
1862-1866. ...... 177, 947 128, 590 251, 637 | 70,893,331 615 672, 637, 141 30, 869, 450 
{SG7—=1671- 2. 2 152,827 | 209,096 PIGS O774 1524958; 57a ls oases eee 1,138, 464,815 | 44,052, 805 
A872 =18765= 2 174,555 | 365,071 95456154) 72" 5369435: |= seen 1, 614,055,119 | 62, 436,359 
TRTesISS ieee. 218,507 | 407,656 | 1,850,106 | 62,614,706 |............ 1,760, 508,290 | 67,583, 083 
AAROMIRRG RR cee t Ele) 391,946 | 2,834,736 | 99,870,675 |..........-. '2, 458,490,409 | 74,781,418 
1887-1891....... 758, 352 475, 299 3,878,580 156, 868, 635 40,274 3,003, 283, 854 84, 275, 049 
1892-1896. ...... 773,692 | 528,785 1, 804, 649 |160, 807, 652 50, 129 |3, 827, 799, 481 92, 782,175 
1897-1901. ...... 909,249 | 567,681 495, 150 |165, 231, 669 70, 297 |3,916, 433,945 | 86,809, 270 
1902-1906. ...... 1,783,425 | 537,576 | 2,662, 121 |150, 913, 684 96, 832 |3, 721, 782, 404 | 98,677,584 
19071911 ee 8 3,897,224 | 489,513 | 1,907,405 |215,892, 467 102,440 |3,997,156,461 | 96,742,977 

ITER: Seat Wan 983,059 | 583,208 371,911 |117, 199, 710 70,076 |3,975, 005,840 | 89, 806, 453 

Tee ae oa 1,339,097 | 534,189 | 7,656, 162 |157, 658, 894 89, 583 |3, 031,915,875 | 75,579, 125 

iit see 1, 494, 132 | 516,570 358, 505 |169, 656, 284 87,025 |4, 216, 108, 106 | 108,574,905 

Thy ees eee 1,713,590 | 573,055 | 3,166,581 |154, 221,772 109, 214 |3, 700, 623, 613 | 112,905,541 

BOOS NE tt RS 1,923,174 | 594,680 181, 199 106, 483, 515 100,301 |3, 680,932,998 | 102,706, 599 

MOOG ee Sm 227 ce 2,447,131 | 469,387 1,948, 160 |166, 547, 957 98, 037 |3,979, 331,430 | 93,621,750 

Uae eo ne 3,449,517 | 565,252 176,917 |209, 603, 180 99, 061 |4,391,839,975 | 86,368,490 

ie eage 3,799,112 | 285, 845 403, 952 |212, 783, 392 103,994 |3,371, 997,112 | 94, 149, 564 

LOU. <a ee pelos, 4,129, 454 517, 388 8, 383,966 |222, 900, 422 91,451 |4, 189,421,018 | 114,916, 520 

FOLOMe sc le2e 3,702,210 | 449, 239 353, 208 |225, 400, 545 99,966 |4,094;545,936 | 85,626,370 

(TS eat 4,405,827 | 629,842 218, 984 |208, 774, 795 117,727 |3, 937,978, 265 | 102, 563,942 

hi? See 4,836,515 | 399,837 | 13,734, 695 |190, 063,331 114, 467 |4, 104,618,393 | 101, 406, 816 

[i673 <i aise ex eer §, 221, 001 508, 433 327, 230 |222, 103, 547 153, 869 |4, 740, 041, 488 94, 812, 800 

TO Se rene 6,217,560} 455,200 | 3,645,993 |300, 194, 917 215, 547 |5,066, 821,873 | 91,130,815 

TC eae SO 6,710,967 | 484,027 270, 942 |277, 191, 472 185, 764 |5, 420,981,867 | 96,987,942 

Year sang June! Beeswax. | Onions. eer an Raisins. | Currants. Dates Figs. 

Average: Pounds. Bushels. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds Pounds. 
1887-1891. ...... 128 190) acces - 50 <i GOW237, G42" ass 4a Gaol ean eeeceasee| a cameseccce 9, 783, 650 

Oy hes! 4 SAS SaeRBEeae 12,405,549 | 17,745,925 | 34,397, 754 | 14,914,349 10, 117, 049 
265, 143 628, 358 560,762 | 7,669,593 | 27,520,440 | 15, 653, 642 8,919, 921 
456, 727 924, 418 563, 900 7,344, 676 | 35,457, 213 | 25, 649, 432 14, 334, 760 
845, 720 1 LOS O34. | ences = 5, 283, 145 | 35, 258, 628 | 26, 059, 353 19, 848, 037 
213, 773 774, 042 745, 974 3,860,836 | 16,049,198 | 20,013, 681 9, 933, 871 
408, 706 796,316 522, 478 6, 683, 545 | 36,238,976 | 21,681, 159 11, 087,131 
488, 576 925, 599 633, 819 6, 715, 675 | 33,878,209 | 43,814,917 16, 482, 142 
425, 168 1, 171, 242 494, 105 6, 867,617 | 38,347,649 | 21,058, 164 13, 178, 061 
373, 569 856, 366 671, 604 4,041, 689 | 31,742,919 | 19, 257, 250 13, 364, 107 
587, 617 872, 566 497,494 | 12, 414,855 | 37,078,311 | 22, 435, 672 17, 562, 358 
917, 088 1, 126, 114 323,377 3,967,151 | 38,392,779 | 31,270, 899 24, 346, 173 
671, 526 1, 275, 333 335, 089 9, 132,353 | 38,652,656 | 24,958, 343 18, 836, 574 
764, 937 574, 530 296, 123 5, 794,320 | 32,482,111 | 21,869, 218 15, 235, 513 
sige Toe er 0240996) | eee eee 5, 042,683 | 33,326,030 | 22,693,713 | 17,362, 197 
902,904 | 1,514,967 2,479,220 | 33,439,565 | 29,504,592 | 23, 459, 728 
1,076,741 | 1,436,037 3, 255, 861 | 33,151,396 | 25,208,248] 18, 765,408 
828, 793 789, 458 2,579,705 | 30,843,735 | 34,304,951 | 16,837,819 
1,412,200 | 1,114,811 4,554,549 | 32,033,177 | 34,073,608 | 19, 284, 868 
» po eRe One | ee Aaah 829, 177 2, 808, 806 | 30,350,527 | 24,949,374 | 20,779,730 
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TaBLeE 187.—Imports of selected agricultural products, 1852-1915—Continued. 


Hides and skins, other than furs. | Macaroni, 


| vermicelli, 
7 li an 
vane June | Otherthan| similar | Lemons. | Oranges. | Walnuts. 
Cattle. | Goat. cattleand | Pprepara- 
goat. tions. 
: = >. | ee 
‘Average......--.- | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds, 
1897-1901.....-- ase ee 168, 052, 973 | 91,173, 311 |---------5--|oe | 
1902-1906... ..-- 126, 995, 011 | 93; 674, 819 |115, 952,418 |.....-.-.... 53, 160, 863 | 41, 104, 544 
1907-1911. .<.-- 178, 681, 537 | 94 329, 840 |143, 351,321 | 99,724,072 Tes 343, 434 | 12,089, 790 
TOOLS). <5 Ste as '129, 174, 624 | 73, 745,596 | 77,989, 617. |------------ 14s, 514, 614 | 50,332,914 
i ft | pees Be ae SS 148, 627, 907 88, 038, 516 | 89,457,680 |......-.-.-.- 164, 075, 309 52, 742,476 
10082 5.2. ET 1131, 644, 325 | 85, 114,070 |102, 340, 303 28, 787, 821 152,004, 213 | 56,872,070 
HORISS 92-5 APL | 85, 370,168 | 86,338, 547 |103, 024, 752 oe 171, 923, 221 | 35,893, 
PO0SSC Secon 113) 177, 357 97, 803, 571 126, 893, 934 | 53,441,080 139,084,321 | 28, 880, 
A DOGS S2e. 5 AES a 155, 300 |111, 079, 391 |158,045,419 | 77,926,029 |138, 717, 252 | 31,134, 
TOOTS ee. 5 eT 134, 671, 020 |101, 201, 596 135, 111,199 | 87, 720, 730 |157, 859, 906 | 21,267, 
IMSL4 os. 2923 | 98,353, 249 | 63,640, 758 |120, 770,918 | 97, 233, 708 |178, 490,003 | 18,397, 
1009S Sa Hike Se 192, 252, 083 |104, 048, 244 |14S, 253, 998 | 85, 114,003 135,183,550 | 8,435, 
1910 So 5 BtE Tae [as 003, 538 |115, 844, 758 |174, 770, 732 |113, 772, 801 |160, 214,785 | 4,676, 
1150, 127, 796 | 86, 913, 842 |137, 849, 757 |114, 779, 116 |134, 968,924 | 7,672,186 
__. 251, 012,513 | 95,340, 703 |191, 414, 882 |108, 231,028 |145, 639,396 | 7,628, 
_ .|268, 042, 390 | 96, 250,305 |207, 903, 995 $106, 500, 752 |151, 416, 412 | 12,252, 
1279, 963, 488 | 84, 759, 428 |196, 347, 770 |126, 128, 621 |..........-.|.----------- 
Bie. - 2B Oe era 66, 547, 163 |137, 429,153 | 56,542,480 |....-.......|...-..-----.| 33,445, 838 


TABLE 188.—Foreign trade of the United States in forest products, 1852-1915. 


[Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. All values are gold.]} 


Exports. Excess of 
Year ending June 30— | Imports. re sols 
Domestic. Foreign. (-). 

Average: - 
1852-1856 $6, 819, 079 $694, 037 $3,256,302 | +$4, 256,814 
1857-1861. . 9, 994, 808 962, 142 6,942,211] + 4,014, 739 
1862-1866 7, 366, 103 798, 076 8,511,370 | — 347,191 
1867-1871 11, 775, 297 690, 748 14,812,576 | — 2,346,531 
1872-1876 17, 906, 771 959, 862 19,728,458 | — 861,825 
1877-1881 17, 579, 313 552, 514 22,006,227 | — 3,874,400 
1882-1886 24, 704,992 | 1,417,226 34, 252,753 | — 8,130,535 
1887-1891 26,060,729 | 1,442,760 39, 647,287 | —12,143,798 
1892-1896 29,276,428 | 1,707,307 45,091,081 | —14, 107,346 
1897-1901 45, 960, 863 | 3, 283,274 52, 326, 879 | — 3,082, 742 
1902-1906 63, 584,670 | 3,850,221 79, 885, 457 | —12,450, 566 
1907-1911. ......- eR eae a eee oe 88, 764,471 | 6,488, 455 137, 051, 471 —41, 798, 545 
11 UT icon Sele a ek See ct tS we eset 2} Sh eres 55, 369,161 | 3,599,192 57,143,650 | + 1,824,703 
LL OS EE ot ae Soe Gee oe ee ee ee ae ore SEF 48,928,764 | 3,609,071 59,187,049 | — 6,649,214 
THUS oie eles Be ete nes vee, 8 Seg Jap? Se 58, 734,016 | 2,865,325 71,478,022 | — 9,878,681 
LE, U1 sas gape ah lees lila sina? Rare nee eg | agin ten BEM 2 70,085,789 | 4,177,352 79,619,296 | — 5,356,155 
$9052 5 22 be ee ee Ree ere eters oe 63,199,348 | 3,790,097 92,680,555 | —25,691,110 
SONG ORS ee ee oe tone eae a ee 76,975,431 | 4,809,261 96,462,364 | —14, 677,672 
TEES he Se ee ee Ae £2 ee coe & 92,948,705 | 5,500,331 | 122,420,776 | —23,971, 740 
1 eee a ee oe ee re 2 ok 3 aa ee 90,362,073 | 4,570,397 97, 733,092 | — 2,800,622 
TLR A Sa Ee ap tele oh Pear alia abe 2 OS 72,442,454 | 4,982,810 | 123,920,126 | —46,494, 862 
ADO see Soe shosiecs tz Sooo cteccotes ete ho Shee ae 85,030,230 | 9,801,881 | 178,871,797 | —84,039, 686 
Ere os Se es 2 ee ea | ee ee | 103,038,892 | 7,586,854 | 162,311,565 | —51,685,819 
| i eee See Sa eee ae eee - 108,122,254 | 6,413,343 | 172,523,465 | —57,987, 868 
LEER Bere ie eae re ee ya Pemeee eee ere SE eae fea 124, 835,784 | 7,431,851 | 180,502,444 | —48, 234, 809 
SEs aes Bae a ee a Se ee 106,978,554 | 4,517,766 155, 261, 300 | —43, 764,980 


1 Includes ‘‘ Gutta-percha’’ only, for 1867. 
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TaBLEe 189.—Exports of selected domestic forest products, 1852-1915. 
(Compiled from reports of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. Where figures are 
lacking, either there were no exports or they were not separately classified for publication.] 
Lumber. Timber. 
Year ending June 5 Spirits of 
30— Boards, Shooks, Rosia. turpentine. 
Seas. : a= ogher than | Staves. Hewn. Sawed. 
planks. OX. 

Average: M feet. Number. Number. Barreis Gallons. Cubic feet. | M feet. 
1852-1856. ©... 2.5 129, 499 Beh a a 552, 210 1,369, Sie eee eee [amet 1 
ARS TAUSGI. Soe iice: SO Ay bs | 2 eee |) VRE 664, 2 DP 8b Od E lacie Rake 31 a <n 
1862-1866....-..--. EBA SS SS ie eee 69,314 LOT STG? ale Ss sc soe sp ee 
IMOPISTI Seo 138, 720 | me ee 491,774 | 2,693,412 |-___| eee Bee: 5 8 
ASOAIRTG. 2705 PEA CGES Ne 5, Sat 9 ie siemipn sae SGV CUS fee eee a 175459630" eee 
tei -1S8l Ses Seis. ||. | State ve | fe ee ees 7,138,556 | 18,316,876 |.......--. 

Br te eet ste} 1,289,869 | 9,301,894 | 13,701,663 |_........- 
SES Sa ee 1,533, 834 | 10,794,025 | 6,401,543 | 218, 796 
4g R24 ABA OR 2,006, 427 | 14,258,928 | 6,062,418 | 263,641 
CAS TITs | eee 2,477,696 | 18,349,386 | 5,146,927] 428,755 
765,215 | 51,234,056 | 2,453,280 | 16,927,090 | 3,968,469 | 508,212 
925, 828 | 56,181,900 | 2,355,560 | 16,658,955 | 2,406,245 | 479, 776 
714,651 | 47,363,262 | 2,820,815 | 20,240,851 | 4,624,698 | 533,920 
788,241 46,998,512 | 2,535,962 | 19,177,788 | 5,388, 439 412, 750 
566,205 | 55,879,010 | 2,396,498 | 16,378,787 | 3,291,498 | 530,659 
533,182 | 47,420,095 } 2,585,108 | 17,202,808 | 3,788,740! 558,690 
872,192 | 48,286,285 | 2,310,275 | 15,894,813 | 3,856,623 | 486,411 

ROUSE soos Fes 1,343,607 | 1,066,253 | 57,586,378 | 2,438,556 | 15,981,253 | 3,517,046 | 552,548 

LOOT Ret se es 1, 623, 964 803,346 | 51,120,171 | 2,560,966 | 15,854,676 | 3,278,110 | 600,865 

tee 13577822 | 9777376 | 52° 583.016 | 27170;177 | 17,302,028 | 22050;308 | 380° 309 

SROGaa GRE SERRE EE 2 - , 002, 02 50, 52 
1 ane a 1,684,489 | 928,197 | 49,783,771 | 2) 144°318 | 15,587,737 | 3,245,196 | 451,721 
TIT Da Stiale ie eaten 2,031,608 | 1,019,411 | 65,725,595 | 2,189,607 | 14,817, 751 2, 873, 887 | 499,547 
Feet. 
64,162,599 | 2,474,460 | 19,599, 241 31,067 | 406, 954 
89,005,624 | 2,806,046 | 21,039,597 34,502 | 477,135 
77,150,535 | 2,417,950 | 18, 900, 704 29,859 | 411,307 
39,297,268 | 1,372,316 | 9,464,120 6,118 | 167,671 
1 Including “Joists and scantling’’ prior to 1884. 
TaB Le 190.—Imports of selected forest products, 1852-1915. 
Lumber. 
5 rae : 
Year ending Camphor India Rubber Boards 
June 30— crude. | rubber. |gums,total.}| deals, | Shellac. | Wood pulp. 
planks, Shingles. | 
and other | - 
sawed. | 
| 
Average: Pounds Pounds Pounds M feet M. Pounds. | Long tons 
‘ aeeaees aati= ss een eae Oe Se aoe tO) PROPER Een See aa |ase-arnames 
857-1861. .....- S00 (22 ee < = Soscece Petras cee eee ee Sects ela. ene tee eee eile Ak cies 
1862-1866... .... ag ee ce i ES AM aad Gere... nee: 
Rp Ney se a oeae ooo asec o-.-2-ceees TET ipa fost Pott el Sc Seep ese Se! |e eset ge ol ke Senne eas ol IES ta ate ere 
Ue eel ee a a 12, 631, 388 564 G42 = . S8V1OT ta. 2s uw ee aoe (Re =e PE 
1877-1881. ...-.-- eds OLA lee a re | 15,610, 634 417,907 TORS peepee Sane Meee ees oe 
1908, 608, [220-252 53 24, 480, 997 OUOMZSE En ola MOUp cana ae en | a stecn see's 
DDO) None aan ees | 33,226, 520 646, 745 5,086, 421 37,251 
1,491,902 | 38,359,547 | 39,671, 553 661, 495 5, 848, 339 42,771 
1,858,018 | 47,469,136 | 52,974, 744 566, 394 8, 839, 232 46, 827 
2,139,183 | 57,903,641 | 75,908, 633 727,205 772,340 | 11,613, 967 130, 764 
2,939, 167 | 80,129,567 |121, 504,098 899, 659 866, 565 | 19,046,030 319, 007 
2,175,784 | 55,275,529 | 64,927,176 490, 820 555,853 | 9,608, 745 46, 757 
1,831,058 | 50,413,481 | 67,790,069 | 665,603 | 707,614 | 9,064,789 67, 416 
2,472,440 | 55,010,571 | 69,311,678 720, 937 724,131 | 11,590, 725 116, 881 
2,819,673 | 59,015,551 | 74,327, 584 589, 232 770,373 | 10,933, 413 144, 796 
1,904,002 ! 67,234,256 | 87,004,384 710, 538 758,725 | 10,700, 817 167, 504 
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TasLe 190.—IJmports of selected forest products, 1852-1915—Continued. 


Lumber 

Year ending Camphor, India Rubber Boards, 

June 30— crude. rubber. |gums,tctal.| deals, Shellac. /Wood pulp. 
planks, Shingles. 

and other 

| sawed. 
| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | M feet. M. Pounds. | Longtons. 
19060049) «psoas | 1,668, 744 |157, 844,345 | 81, 109, 451 949, 717 900, 856 | 15, 780,090 157,224 
TE aaa ies! a | 3,138,070 |176, 963, 838 |106, 747, 589 934, 195 $81,003 | 17,785, 960 213, 110 
iiss ee | 2°314,299 |162,233, 160 | 85, 809, 625 791, 288 988, 081 | 13,361,932 237,514 
fog eee | 1,990, 499 |188, 359, 895 |114, 598, 768 $46,024 | 1,058,363 | 19, 185, 137 274,217 
5 C7 1 pee ete aps 3,026, 648 [101,044,681 |154,620,629 | 1,054, 416 762,798 | 29, 402, 182 378, 322 
1918.°.* eae | 3,726,319 | 72,046,260 |145, 743, 880 $72,374 642, 582 | 15, 494,940 491, 873 
= ee ee 2,154, 646 |110,210, 173 |175, 965, 533 905,275 514, 657 | 18,745,771 477, 08 
19132 = 2 soa er 3, 709, 264 |113, 384, 359 |170, 747,339 | 1,090, 628 560,297 | 21,912,015 502, 913 
AOA? eo =o te sd55 | 3,476,908 |131, 995, 742 |161,777,250 928, 873 895,038 | 16,719, 756 508, 360 


gies. en oe 3,729,207 |1727068, 428 |196,121,979 | 939,322 | 1,487,116 | 24, 153, 363 587,922 
- | r 


| Includes “ Guayule gum,” crude. 


TaBLeE 191.—Principal farm products imported from specified countries into the United 
States, 1913-1915. 


: Year ending June 30— 


Country from which con- | 
signed, and article. 1913 1914 1915 


Brazil: 

Cocoa (erude)...pounds..| 14,354,460 | $1,642,714 | 25,870,186 | $2,764,766 | 19,708,616 | $2,017,224 

Coline aoe oe do....| 639,262,011 | 87,867,451 | 743,113,500 | 76,016,463 | 773,400,315 | 65,492,280 
British West Indies: 

ananas......- bunches..| 11,164,894 | 3,488,964 | 15,677,191 | 4,849,037] 11,957,935 3, 483,373 

Cocotte: 222-2 pounds..} 29,588,055 | 4,040,691 | 44,062,426 | 5,372,327 | 40,728,851 5, 407, 262 
Canada: Tea.......-- do....| 3,024,508 874,544 | 3,112,383 864,814] 3,446,615 981, 933 
China: Tea.........- do....| 23,728,418 | 3,247,761 | 20,139,342 | 2,755,512 | 23,100,548| 3,149,308 
Colombia: Goffee....do....| 89,684,514 | 11,728,459 | 91,830,513 | 11,556,038 | 111,077,449 | 13,710, 164 

uba: 

Bananas....... bunches. - 2, 213, 733 834, 206 2,354,395 853, 536 2, 708, 624 929, 761 


Sugar (raw).....-pounds. - 
Dominican Republic: 
Cocoa, pounds ........--- 


4,311,744,043 | 93,703,674 |4,926,606,243 | 98,394, 782 |4,784,888,157 | 156, 181,349 
27,241,763 | 3,068,655 | 26,782,966 | 3,187,006 | 46,620,464 | 5,499,510 


France: Cocoa... 5=: do....| 15,229,159 | 1,606,253 | 26,319,735 | 2,693,674 | 33,418,752 3 351, 797 
Trance: ; 

i ee do..--| 3,982,513 785, 965 5,418,904 | 1,032,817 3,554, 297 737,212 

Olive oil (salad) . gallons. a 932,536 | 1,465,635 949,858 | 1,512,324 802,092 1, 215, 594 

taly: 

Cheese: - 2222-22 pounds..| 21,326,445 | 4,217,674 | 26,453,626 | 5,024,270 | 25,662,434 5, 108, 890 

Macaroni........-- do....| 102,050,089 | 4,692,468 | 121,924,372 | 5,481,187] 54,591,991 | 2,944,398 

Olive oil(salad). _gallons. -| 3,584,945 | 4,619, 156 4 319, 567 | 5,552,098 4, 864, 388 6, 089, 646 
Japan: Tea....... pounds..| 44,381,278 | 7,793,197 41, 913, 273 | 7,171,202 | 43,869,012 7,683, 356 
Mexico: Coffee......- do....| 26,121,439 | 4,090,909 49) 385, 504 | 8,028,186 | 52,706, 6, 898, 161 
Netherlands: 

Picea i. ese do....| 3,420,790 439,079 3, 656, 763 455,159 2,210, 861 287,620 

Catia. $2522 252522 do....| 1,956,676 350, 093 5, 905, 654 936, 763 1,583, 672 253, 731 
Philippime Islands: Sugar, 

POUNES 2-2 22s 203,160,972 | 4,593,199 | 116,749,211 | 2,553,601 | 326,842,296 7,511, 126 
Portugal: Cocoa..-pounds..} 23,040,617 | 2,962,644 | 17,738,638 | 2,292,959 3,516, 655 512,270 
Switzerland: Cheese, 

pani s = 5 cos =~ ssa 17,371,616 | 3,183,350 | 22,489,746 | 3,617,651 | 14,766,682 2,677, 248 
United Kingdom: 

peo =. % 22. sen pounds..} 11,660,464] 1,538,225 | 12,903,640 | 1,633,424 | 21,062,767 2,578, 996 

ADB oa Peace ae do....| 12,238,114 | 3,619,098 | 14,077,601 | 3,858,970] 12,869,968} 3,386,476 
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TaBLe 192. —— oe farm products exported to specified countries from the United 
States, 1913-1915. 


aunicy to which consigned, 
and article. 1S 
Quantity. Value. 
Belgium: 
a ee ee bushels..] 1,648,089 $967, 838 
Wheat 3 Eee oe do....| 10,601,248 | 10,402,577 
iS 7°52) 1 es ee ee pounds.-} 9,140,688 | 1,280,658 
Hamsand shoulders.-do....} 5,821,638 792,214 
117 1 eg ae ge do....| 18,761,624 | 2,074,640 
Brazil: Wheat flour. -.barrels- - 583,418 | 3,105,239 
Canada: 
Sig hee aaah bushels..| 8,097,882 | 4,766, 805 
Wikerieees 6-2 2222- do... 851,139 829, 447 
yee Hour. ssc s barrels 98, 665 450,104 
EO ie pounds..| 6,868,480 | 14007,014 
Hams and shoulders..do-..-| 6,785,477 | 1,046,349 
TTF a So aCe do....| 11,079,696 | 1,251,425 
Pork. pickled..<...-.. do....| 9,436,506 943,799 
eae : Wheat flour. . barrels. . 127,814 493, 364 
a: 
Via hae eee bushels..} 2,372,678 ; 1,696,821 
Wheat flour......-- barrels. . 907,786 | 4,311,027 
LDC Te ees unds. - 6, 658,202 804,616 
Haus and shoulders..do....| 6,002,471 936, 058 
ete ee Ret de do....] 46,526,427 | 5,181, 445 
Pork. pickled See Ss do....| 9,141,098 943,303 
enmar. ‘ut pet bushels..} 5,389,897 | 3,021,673 
Finland: Wheat flour-barrels. . 405, 832 | 2,060,268 
France: 
4,994, 638 
236, 160 
1, 807, 530 
3,696, 182 
11,950,009 
860,305 
18,079,275 
Lard, neutral......... do....| 9,368,924 | 1,078,006 
les one) hs. - 3b dos. 17, 480,760 | 2,054,694 
Hongkong: Wheat flour, bar- 
CUS 2a ere 1,301,306 | 5,126,960 
may 
Wihieat-- sss. -:. bushels..| 7,217,479 | 7,419,597 
(se eee pounds..| 6,106,153 657, 097 
Japan: Wheat Sg he eas 878, 623 | 3,383, 842 
Mexico: 
Cine... bushels. -| 543,340 407, 897 
is 6 ee a 2 644,377 665, 780 
Meard 5 tices... pounds.” 8, 468, 353 97, 313 
Netherlands: 
Ce See bushels..| 7,192,420 | 4,071,068 
Wheat. #25 2% 65.2: do....| 14,832,000 | 14,805,115 
Wheat flour........ barrels. ‘| 859,987 | 4,279,394 
Bacen 5 225 253.5- pounds..| 7,639,281 906, 
tard -do....| 43,383,774 | 4,940,671 
Lard, neutral... -do...-| 27,123,927 | 3,090,156 
Olepioil-se.- 225- ---d0....| 46,337,137 | 5,392,489 
Norway: Oleo oil... ..-. do...-| 6,607,526 754,728 
Fratppias Islands: Wheat 
Spree sabecies. barrels. - 370,939 | 1,485,195 
United Kingdom: 
Cs ee bushels. .| 14,982,604 | 8,652,721 
(ES eS ea eee do...- 31, 548, 507 | 29,647,560 
Wheat flour-....... barrels. - 2) 428, 167 | 11,989, 155 
Bacened2to: --... pounds. - 138, 133, 416 | 17,758,929 
pugsand cer Ra do...- 134,016,686 | 17,773,973 
<a aie aes do....|168,379, 790 | 18,796, 802 
Glee JERR Agee eee do: .... 8, 008, 915 964,101 
Pork, pickled........- do....| 1476197714 | 1,688,301 


Year ending June 30— 


1914 
Quantity. Value. 
60, 227 $38,198 
12, 873,372 | 12,479,315 
5,110,170 743,371 
4,080, 669 563, 140 
15,915,380 | 1,833,325 
748,612 | 3,752,105 
4,641,737 | 3,328,785 
4 113, 701 | 3,821,159 
122, 752 539, 942 
11,082,930 | 1,644,388 
, 006, 649 672, 855 
15,995,669 | 1,847,515 
12,825,741 | 1,373,501 
136, 374 40, 
2,410,156 | 1,878,664 
892,705 | 4,057,806 
13, 733, 773 1,634, 755 
5, 637, 829 940,720 
49,609,751 | 5,582,074 
4,090, 780 447,374 
118 95 
429,354 | 2,085,441 
5,536,731 | 5,384,663 
197,353 25,416 
5, 307, 986 573, 493 
303,303 225, 209 
10,983,060 | 10,604,692 
176,485 $91,171 
75 |146, 208,598 | 16,593,043 
6,309, 792 709,101 
16,180,268 | 1,631,254 
1,141,095 | 4,501,672 
1,839,830 | 1,789,400 
5, 958, 983 616, 948 
793,269 | 3,045,532 
467, 424 379, 675 
306,376 313,910 
3, 294, 437 392,580 | 
373,770 287,417 
19,949,519 | 19,380,347 
958,063 | 4,669,565 
1,718,481 204, 260 
43,469,536 | 4,859,367 
13,174,294 | 1,438,696 
47,414,421 | 4,944,474 
7, 285, 043 764, 333 
236, 902 944,747 
540,515 388, 620 
27,961,348 | 26,015,351 
2,809,800 | 13,805,674 
132,819, 680 13, 103, 518 
146,007,141 | 20,558; 228 
164, 632,676 18, 412) 791 
9,243,952 | 1,010,834 
5,571, 720 624, 462 


| 1915 


Quantity. 


103, 927 
5,320, 685 
5, 737, 181 
6, 596, 068 
5, 128, 630 

707, 705 


8, 283, 156 
19, 848, 674 
110, 927 
10, 025, 242 
1,514, 602 
7,721,616 
8, 500, 049 
13,273 


2, 267,305 
924, 989 
13, 360, 139 
| 
| 


15,785 
2,652, 128 
8, 240 
3,878, 433 
312, 933 
1,001, 252 


| 626,978 | 
| 47,122,740 | 


4,123,209 
68,542 


189, 349, 874 
14/361, 603 
6,534, 240 


Value. 


$82, 324 
6, 392, 090 
603,344 
801, 837 
528,764 
3, 972, 690 


6, 154, 904 


16,500 
2,487,115 


98; 081 
2,840,779 
66,530, 785 


451,326 
279,315 
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TABLE 193.—Shipments of principal domestic farm and forest products from the United 


States to Hawati and Porto Rico, 1918-1915.. 


{These shipments are not included in the domestic exports from or imports into the United States.] 


Year ending June 30— 
Possession and article. 1913 1914 1915 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
HAWAIL. 
Dairy products. ..... pounds..| 3,937,495 $578,337 | 4,275, 534 $562,516 | 4,915,195 $582, 811 
Meat:products: sss2-s-=) ses sanlsa--- eee 2) (fh Ey ei RPS Seer D283; 900" 2-2 ce ste eee 535, 687 
Grain and grain products... -.- fei totte a 2, 282,034.45. -=.s-14- =i 2; 220197, |e eee 2, 479, 349 
RICGh ceo eo eels pounds..| 4,033, 865 189,986 | 5,031,515 216, 252 974.272 39,7: 
Jem per 224.222 see eh eet Seles. gees es Ei b/d eee eee B16,544 | 2 2-ene eee 1, 131, 768 
PORTO RICO. 
Dairy products. ....- pounds.-.| 2,833, 463 288,465 | 2,210,881 207,817 | 2,496,076 267,491 
Meat: prodets: ccs.¢- <= 22> 73-|-2- <> seme ee BB] WY be See 3,678, 741 [oo cee eae aes 3, 382, 875 
Beans and dried peas. bushels. . 199, 823 534, 965 163, 843 469, 661 190, 793 672, 163 
Grain and grain products..-...|..--..--..-- 2, 580, 826 |..-..--.---- 2, 248,049 |= - 22 ee anne 2, 756, 391 
Rices..= ss. .5-s0e8 pounds. .|128, 748,080 | 5,069,527 |139, 836,581 | 5, 306, 364 |127, 310, 116 4,851, 533 
Sugars. o-oo do....| 18,443, 894 636,012 | 16, 855,067 727, 966 | 12, 329, 041 648, 414 
Popaceo -2- sess aso- ee ee do.-.-| 2,337,501 373,975 | 1,627,405 327,790 | 1,106,120 178, 924 
Dumber. .i:cee-6=0253-b ss. 4-5 Ve ack gone oes 1, 194, 154 Breer 06928 eee 633, 747 


TaBLeE 194.—Shipments 


Rico to the United States. 


Year ending June 30— 
Possession and article. 1913 1914 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
HAWAII 
Waitea=-o- sence ns pounds..} 2, 149, 875 $352,965 | 4,430,722 $657, 853 
Pingapples, canned - 2/222 -- = -- ja - o 3, 000; 208 |_ >. soe anee- 4,536,919 
SUPSEAc a eessene ms pounds. .|1,085,362,344| 36, 607,820 |1,114,750,702) 33, 187, 920 
PORTO RICO. 

Grapefruit--.-2.-..-..- boxes. - 216, 216 726, 687 206, 200 751, 769 
OTAN PGS: Foo oes on no's 5-53 glows. 353, 633 740, 010 348, 870 752, 088 
Pineapples se. 202 oo. aes fe | ee eee 1 TA2R007 |S eros Ss 1, 245, 215 
Molasses and sirup-.-.gallons..} 11, 150, 572 607, 747 | 15,577, 832 927, 227 
Borate. 5 Mee: 8 pounds. .|765, 420, 310 | 26,619, 158 |641, 252,527 | 20,239, 831 
Tobacco, leaf........-..do-...-| 6,952,467 | 3,006,854 | 6,308, 227 


2; 961, 614 


of principal domestic farm products from Hawaii and Porto 


1915 
Quantity. Value. 
3, 191, 274 $486, 054 
sevdsneessed 986, 190 


1,280,683,812| 52) 949; 697 


276,550 834, 356 
200, 268 378, 092 

iS. eee 1,723, 694 
12, 004, 811 658, 661 
588, 922) 493 | 27, 277,83 
7,035,777 | 2,954, 804 


pa ee SS et Ee eee eee 
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TasLE 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915. 


Article, and coun- 
try to which con- 
signed. 


Quantity. 


Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


1915 
1915 (pre- (pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 1913 1914 toni 
nary) 
ANIMAL MATTER. 

Cattle: Number. Number. Number Number. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
(Ui has ers 6, 705 11,691 8,9 751 6.4} 47.3] 48.7 ad 
United Kingdom... 76, 925 Diesel ae s-ct eee: = 2 See 72.9 Vir Di ee x Nee oe 
Other countries. . -. 21,876 11, 250 9,419 4,733 | 20.7] 40.5] 51.3 86.3 

otal. ss 8. s2-<- 105,506 24, 714 18,376 5,484 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Horses: 
Canada.....-- 31,910 26, 560 17, 700 42,036 | 91.6 | 92.5 77.7 14.5 
United Kingdom... 517 430 609 92, 737 1.5 1.5 2.7 a2. 
Other countries. ... 2,401 1,717 4,467 154, 567 6.9 6.0 | 19.6 53.4 
Wisial..c.s!s-._' 34, 828 28, 707 22, 776 289,340 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Butter: 
Central American t 
States and Brit- Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
ish Honduras. ... 565,320 775, 246 810, 254 726, 562 9,3) |) 2156 | (21.9 7.4 
West Indies and 
Bermuda.......-- 1,488,538 1,392,508 1,158,111 1,144,352} 24.4) 38.8] 31.4 11.6 
Other countries. ... 4,038,377 1, 417, 846 1, 725, 232 7,979,790 | 66.3] 39.6 | 46.7 81.0 
PE OVA eer ote 6, 092, 235 3,585, 600 3, 693, 597 9,850, 704 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Meat products: i. 5 
Beef products— 
Beef, canned— 
United King- 
dom..........| 5,743,114 | 3,117,149 | 1,157,104 | 64,700,738 | 52.1 | 45.6 | 33.4] 86.0 
Other countries. 5, 283, 317 3, 723, 199 2,307,629 10,573, 870 47.9 | 54.4 66.6 14.0 
Totale ===.) 11,026,431 6, 840, 348 3,464,733 | 75,274,608 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 160.0 
Beef, fresh— 
Panama......-- 5,400,785 | 5,935,198 | 5,534,391 | 3,706,596 | 35.4] 80.6] 86.6 De 
United King- 
Montes = 8. 5. 8, 872, 378 LOGr Sia e ace sey ee 54; 407 MOI. OS. 21.7 |5. 22 32.0 
Other countries. 991,157 1,300, 305 860,013 | 112, 237, 146 6.5 17:7 | 13.4 65.8 
Matalene- asics + 15, 264, 320 7, 362, 388 6,394,404 | 170,440,934 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Beef, _ pickled, | 
and other 
cured— . 
Canada.......--{ 1,752,093 712,086 | 1,331,150} 1,659,165 | 4.6] 28] 5.7 5.2 
Germany......- 4,616,317 3, 080, 823 1, 757, 786 378,548 | 12.1 11.9 7.6 1.2 
Newfoundland 
and Labrador. 5,077, 404 3, 807, 237 4,935, 657 4,331, 261 13.3 | 14.7) 21.2 13.6 
West Indies 
andBermuda.| 5,493,842 | 4,274,549 | 3,900,281 | 2,697,974 | 14.4] 16.5) 16.8 8.5 
United King- 
TiC ete ie ae 8, 747, 355 5,929, 949 4,113,347 | 10,994,101 FASO G lee ZS) |eal We 34.5 
Other countries | 12,400,856 8, 052, 275 7,227,753 | 11,813,694 | 32.6 | 31.2 31.0 37.0 
Total.........| 38,087,907 | 25,856,919 | 23,265,974 | 31,874,743 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Oleool— +> — 
Germany......- 18,042,333 | 17,480,760 | 16, 180, 268 1,001,252} 14.3] 188] 16.7 EZ 
Netherlands....| 66,894,182 | 46,337,137 | 47,414,421 | 32,767,906 | 52.9| 49.9] 48.9) 40.7 
Norway....---- 004, 6,607,526 | 7,285,043 | 9,954,544) 71| 7.1) 7.5) 12.4 
United King- 
dom.........-| 9,959,942 | 8,008,915 | 9,243,952 | 14,361,603) 7.9] 86] 95] 17.8 
Other countries.| 22,566,345 14,415,419 16, 893,381 22,396, 641 17.8 15.6 17.4 27.9 
e WG) ee 126, 467, 124 97,017,065 | 80,481,946 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 


92, 849, 757 
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TABLE 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. . 
Article, and coun- Year ending June 30— 
try to which con- - 
signed. 
| 1915 (pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 
| 
ANIMAL MATTER— 
continued. 
Meat products—Con. 
Lard compounds— | Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds 
Cubae: 3-5-2520: 17,214,452 | 17,525,703 | 14,673,201 | 19,046,472 
Mexico: -2s.- > 6, 768, 838 4, 127, 593 3, 119, 285 3, 772, 943 
United Kingdom.| 17,853,640 | 21,115,679 | 19,929,949 | 26,357, 467 
Other countries..| 20,685,958 | 24,687,857 | 20,581,129 | 20, 803, 732 | 
Potal.22-6282.f 62, 522,888 | 67,456,832 | 58,303, 564 69, 980, 614 
Pork products— 
Bacon— 
Belpiumso2- =. 4, 503, 110 9, 140, 688 5, 110, 170 5, 737, 181 2.2 
@anadausrecere 3,342,270 | 6,868,480 | 11,082,930 | 10,025,242] 1.6 
Cabal se 4,822,680 | 6,658,202 | 13,733,773 | 13,360,139] 2.3 
Frances... 9, 418, 140 2, 096, 868 197,353 | 44,712, 253 4.5 
Netherlands....| 7,271,025 7, 639, 281 1, 718, 481 8, 284, 647 3.5 
United King- 
dont 147, 448,565 | 138,133,416 | 132,819,680 | 201,042,923 | 70.7 
Other countries} 31,768,418 | 30,456,649 | 29,301,865 | 63,555,842 | 15.2 
sHotale=2 208, 574, 208 | 200, 993,584 | 193, 964, 252 | 346,718,227 | 100.0 | 100. 
Hams and shoul- 
ders, cured— 
15, 017, 836 5, 821, 638 4, 080, 669 6, 596, 068 7.4 
6, 281, 607 6, 785, 477 4, 006, 649 1,514, 602 3.1 
5, 084, 977 6, 002, 471 5, 637, 829 6, 842; 425 2.5 
United King- 
dom..........| 169,675,214 | 134,016,686 | 146,007,141 | 179,376,833 | 83.2 
Othercountries| 7,984,857 6,918, 415 6, 149, 503 9, 371, 185 3.8 
POL re eo 204, 044,491 | 159, 544, 687 165,881, 791 | 203,701,114 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1 
Lard— 
Belgium....... 21,743,806 | 18,761,624 | 15,915,330 5, 128, 630 4.1 3.6 3.3 
Canada..... 7,968,353 | 11,079,696 | 15,995,669 7,721,616) 1.5 2.1 3.3 
Cabass ss 6 42,548,701 | 46,526,427 | 49,609,751 | 45,349, 283 8.0 9.0] 10.3 
Brance, 5.22: 8 24,474,920 | 17,428,157 5,307, 986 32, 172, 876 4.6 3.4 aL 
Germany.......| 159, 473, 899 | 160, 862, 204 | 146, 208, 598 3, 878, 433 | 30.0| 31.0] 30.4 
ialyessoses ss 3, 170, 799 6, 106, 153 5, 958, 983 4, 123, 209 -6 1.2 1.2 
iMexicos.) 2 = <* 8, 366, 011 8, 468, 353 3, 294, 437 3,191,515 1.6 1.6 ath 
Netherlands....| 38,675,175 | 43,383,774 | 43,469,536 | 22,245, 433 7.3 8.4 9.0 
United King-| | 
gon sts. |: | 186, 125, 234 | 168,379,790 | 164,632,676 | 189,349,874 | 35.0} 32.4] 34.2 
Othercountries; 39,708,967 | 38,029,206 31, 064, 776 162, 371, 039 7.3 7.3 6.5 
Povalee =e 532, 255,865 | 519, 025, 384 481, 457, 792 475, 531, 908 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Lard, neutral— | | 
Germany.....- 12, 666, 387 9, 368, 924 6, 309, 792 312,933 
Netherlands....| 40,110,521 | 27,123,927 | 13,174,294 9, 847, 645 
Othercountries| 9,541,001 8, 284, 841 9,839,700 | 15,860,476 
Lotal....-2--- 62,317,909 | 44,777,692 | 29,323,786 | 26,021,054 
Pork, pickled— 
Canada.-....-.- 11, 156, 806 9,436,506 | 12,825,741 ©, 500, 049 
Cubar ose so 9, 988, 925 9, 141, 098 4, 090, 780 3, 874, 892 
Newfoundland 
andLabrador-| 6,570,510 5, 672, 961 7, 911, 743 5, 244, 462 
United King- 
dent ee | 13,500,861 | 14,619,714 5, 571, 720 6, 534, 240 
Other countries; 15,104,367 | 14,878,744 | 15,143,101 | 21,501,931 
Lotal set 2 2 56,321,469 | 53,749,023 | 45,543,085 | 45, 655, 574 
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TasLe 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Article, and coun- 
try to which con- 


Quantity. 


| Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


signed. | | 
1015 ( 1915 
a oO a ( re- 
1912 1913 1914 liminar; 1912 | 1913 1914 teen 
nary). 
= 
VEGETABLE MATTER. 

‘Cotton: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct.) Per ct 
Austria-Hungary...| 62,781,705 | 56,591,125 | 53,255, 407 227, 373 it 1.2 1.1 -0 
Din Tis os See 105, 951, 588 | 113,483, 414 | 113, 736, 761 2, 528, 388 1.9 2.5 2.4 Bt 
Canada......-..--.-| 90,832,199 | 76,007,216 | 75,496,339 | 91,395,082 1.6 eT 1.6 75 | 
itraniCos. >. 1-50.22 614, 146,911 | 537, 493, 608 | 569,699,520 | 346,349,629 | 11.1] 11.8] 12.0 7.9 
Germany......--.--|1,578,085,504 |1,221,943,252 |1,442,161,777 | 147,096,823 | 28.5 | 26.8] 30.3 3.3 
iit es ee 318,038, 666 | 250,411,639 | 268,678,515 | 563, 700, 142 ae) 5.5 5.6 12.8 
dapat 9.52 2t 240, 467, 144 | 198, 389, 341 176, 720, 027 | 214, 403, 032 4.3 4.3 3.7 49 
Mexico ss. 8.2.4: 2: 8,064,183 | 10,488, 465 17,335, 397 | 19,863,621 af 2, 4 5 
Russia, European..} 55,878,081 | 37,453,772 | 49,538,075 | 41,062,654 1.0 -8 1.0 -g 
Spans et 2 5 ee: 156, 749, 987 | 158,976,935 | 148,669,641 | 232,251,950 2.8 3.5 3.1 5.2 
United Kingdom... 2,171,554,173 |1,858,449,027 |1 790, 750, 498 |1,959,874,664 | 39.2] 40.7) 37.6 44.5 
Other countries... ..| 132,575,288 | 42,607,881 "5A, ’g08, 581 | 784, 825, 141 27 1.0 | ise, Yr Be 

Total.........--|5, 535,125,429 |4,562 295,675 |4,760,940,538 4,403 578,499 | 100 0| 100 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
5 oe | ——ae 
Fruits: 
Apples, dried— 
Germany? 2... .==2 27,598,728 | 17,970,592 | 17,645,697 108,484 | 51.4] 43.2] 52.6 -3 
Netherlands......| 14,395,795 | 12,846,054 9, 147, 104 5,200,178 | 26.8] 30.9] 27.3 12.2 
Other countries..} 11,669,116 | 10,757,916 6,773,359 | 37,280,557 | 21.8] 25.9] 20.1 87.6 
Total........-..| 53,664,639 | 41,574,562 | 33,566,160 | 42,589,169 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0 
Apples, fresh— Barrels. Barreis. Barrels. Barrels. 
Germany. -t.-..-. 122, 823 272, 382 168, 792 1, 747, 386 8.4) || AZ Tied 12, 74.3 
United Kingdom. 994, 524 1,318, 426 827, 028 318,840 | 68.3] 61.3] 549 13.6 
Other countries. . 339, 034 559, 324 510, 749 - 285,275) 23.3] 26.0| 33.9 12.1 
Total...........| 1,456,381 | 2,150,132] 1,506,569] 2,351,501 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Apricots, dried— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
i MEMICD Dos. 2-3 < <5 1,169, 110 4,214, 153 3, 074, 146 1,911, 296 Sia 1250) active 8.0 
Garmany 0.2. =. + 5, 223, 162 7, 806, 944 3, 841, 032 289,850 | 38.9 | 22.3] 22.1 1.2 
Netherlands....-. 960, 757 3, 625, 314 2,064, 471 1, 285, 632 7.2)-10.4] 11.9 5.4 
United Kingdom.| 3,012,091 | 13,174,672 4, 473, 534 9,017,358 | 22.5] 37.6] 25.7 37.9 
Other countries..| 3,048,310 6, 195, 647 3,948,509 | 11,260,206 | 22.7] 17.7] 22.6 47.6 
Topas FS, A 13, 413,430 | 35,016,730 | 17,401,692 | 23,764,342 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 109.0 
Oranges— Boxes. Botes. Botes. Botes. 
Canada...... 1, 152, 866 1,017, 545 1, 491, 539 1,682,824] 96.3] 95.7] 95.7 95. 6 
Other countries. 44,497 Dy 67, 382 76,581 3.7 4.3 4.3 44 
Motel: eee. 1,197,363 1, 063, 233 1, 558, 921 1,759, 495 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Prunes— Pounds Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Canada..........-| 13,503,157 | 10,956,827 | 12,757,585 9,321,355 | 18.2 9.3 | 18.3 21.4 
oe Ske 5. ot 6,158,115 | 11,962,280} 13,514,086] 1,129,323/ 8.3] 10.1] 19.4 2.6 
rmany..... 31, 416, 210 | 49,084,901 | 17,417,865 1,100} 42.3} 41.6| 24.9 0 
United Kingdom. 6, 586, 572 8, ri 618 | 11,175,968 | 10,368,576 8.9 7.2} 16.0 23. 8 
Other countries . 16, 664,020 | 37,454,249 14,948,207 | 22,658,538 | 22.3] 31.8] 21.4 52:2 
Total.....-.....| 74,328,074 | 117,950,875 | 69,813,711 | 43,478,892 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.6 
ed —————— 
Fruits, canned— Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
United Kingdom.} 2,690,834 3, 892, 646 3, 182,051 4,924,824] 67.1] 69.5.| 65.4 81.2 
Other countries..| 1,321,629 1,706, 727 1, 681, 895 1,139,941 | 32.9] 30.5] 34.6 18.8 
Total..........-| 4,012,463 5, 599, 373 4, 863, 946 6, 064,765 | 100.6 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.6 
—————— ———————————————_ ——————— ————————————  —————— 
eee and grape 
Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
United feteetam,.: 137,249,475 | 155,597,018 | 162,715, 262 | 131,751,252 | 80.2] 77.7| 81.5 83.1 
Other countries....| 33,906,784 | 44,552,228 | 36,815,612 | 26,711,256] 19.8] 22.3] 18.5 16.9 
Total...........] 171,156,259 | 200, 149,246 | 199, 530,874 | 158, 462,508 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
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TaBLE 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. 


| Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


Article, and coun- | 
try = which con- | - ; 
si | : | 1915 
| 1912 =| 1913 | 1914 “eta 1912 | 1913 = 
nary). 
VEGETABLE MATTER— | 
continued. 
Grain and grain prod- 
ucts: > 
Corn— Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. |Perct.| Perct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Belgium....-.-.- 1, 406, 508 1, 648, 039 60,227 103,927 3.5 3.4 —- 
Canada. ....---.- 9,568,574 8,097, 882 4, 641, 737 8,283,156 | 23.9] 16.5 17.0 
Cubase 2a = 2,117,724 2,372, 678 2,410, 156 2,267,305 5.3 4.8 4.6 
Denmark....---- 1,545, 624 5,389, 897 118} 11,169,550 3.9'}> 11:0 [---2=<8 22.9 
Germany......-- 6,800,562} 6,545,521 303, 303 15,785 | 17.0| 13.3 -0 
Mexteo. 32-2 1,168,145 543,340 467,424 1, 587, 420 2.9 aS | 3.3 
Netherlands...... 5,657,976 | 7,192, 420 373,770 | 15,875,674 | 14.1| 14.7 32.5 
United Kingdom. 10, 616, 488 | 14,982,604 540,515 2,840,252 | 26.5) 30.5 5.8 
Other countries..| 1,157,194 | 2,292,536 583,605 | 6,643,222} 2.9| 4.7 13.7 
Towais:: 24 40,038, 795 49, 064, 967 9,380,855 | 48,786,291 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1 100.0 
Wheat— 
Belgium........- 4,054,171 | 10,601,248 | 12,873,372 | 5,320,685] 13.4] 11.6 2.0 
° 53% 240 851,139 4,113,701 | 19,848,674 1.8 -9 7.6 
35,977 | 4,931,708 | 5,536,731 | 49,878,655 1) 528 19.2 
Germany..-...-- 1,586,666 | 12,112,223] 10,983,060 | 2,652,128| 5.3] 13.2 1.0 
Haly- 226-322-355 533, 009 7,217, 479 1,839,830 | 47,122,740 1.8 7.9 18.1 
Mexico =.2)...2-2 1,491,156 644,377 306,376 296, 581 4.9 =e =e 
Netherlands...... 37388, 444 | 14,832,000 | 19,949,519 | 31,551,992] 11.2] 16.2 12.2 
United Kingdom.| 15,765,454 | 31,548,507 27, 961, 348 65,911,501 | 52.3 | 34.4 25.4 
Other countries..; 2,768,095 | _ 8,864,293 8, 829, 838 37,059, 577 9:2 9.7 14.4 
pom +s 30,160,212 | 91,602,974} 92,393,775 | 259,642,533 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Wheat fiour— Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. | ee 
Brazil: 223235: 625,399 583, 418 748, 612 707, 705 5.7 5.1 
Canada......----: 99, 760 98, 665 122, 752 110, 927 -9 -9 
Chimnact: 2-2 52..+ 741, 192 127,814 136, 374 13,273 6.7 La 
Cubase =2-22---2 842, 168 907, 786 892, 705 924,989 Lids 8.0 
Winilaad > 2 25-2 175, 575 405, 332 429,354 35, 588 1.6 3.6 
Germany...-.--- 130,328 170, 345 176, 485 8,240] 1.2] 1.5 
Hass. 253s. 28 324, 736 288, 495 208, 266 112, 620 3.0 2.5 
Hongkong eeeEs. 1,491,073 | 1,301,306] 1,141,095 626,978 | 13.5 | 11.4 
Ree! 716,347 878, 623 793, 269 68,542| 6.5| 7.7 
Wotlerkias ere 675, 429 859, 987 958, 063 1, 725, 807 6.1 YE 
Philip pine Is- 
Jands=.2 2242-2: 308, 671 370, 939 236, 902 303, 792 2.8 3.3 
United Kingdom. 2,372, 797 2, 428, 167 2, 809, 800 4,156,097 | 21.6} 21.3 
Other countries..| 2,503,012 | 2,973, 428 3,167,784 | 7,388,207 | 22.7| 26.1 
‘Votes | 11,006,487 | 11,394,805 | 11,821,461 | 16,182,765 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Hops: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Canndass.. $802: 1,325,506} 1,035,729] 1,214,028] 1,071,601] 10.9 
United Kingdom...| 10,463,164 | 15,409,093 | 22,219,620 | 13,823,889 | 85.8 
Other countries... . 401,993 | 1,146,373 | 829,248 | 1,314,953] 3.3 
Total......---. | 12,190,663 | 17,591,195 24,262,896 | 16,210, 443 | 100.0 
Oil —— oil-cake | | | 
Cottonseed— 
Belgium.......:. 42,981,422 | 38,953,330} 19, 685,564 23,100} 3.3 
Denmark. ...-..-- 413, 512, 583 429) 490, 872 | 347,584,172 |1,067,161,664 | 32.0 
Germany.....--- 451,358,869 | 364,266,905 | 240,348,664 | 6,819,250| 35.9 
Netherlands. ----- 77, 676, 167 | 62,479,858 | 22,310,420 | 15, 469,040 6.0 
United Kingdom.} | 247, 440, 239 | 163, 960, 512 131, 292, 496 | 173,948,786 | 19.1 
Other countries. .| 60, 720, 858 68, 940, 890 | 38, 752,936 | 215, 443, 175 4.7 
Total. ..2252..! 1,293,690,138 |1,128,092,367 100.0 


799, 974, 252 


1,479,065,015 
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TABLE 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article, and coun- Year ending June 30— 
try to which con- - 
signed. ae | : oe 
} 5 (pre- . pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 1913 1914 lane 
} nary). 
| EE 
VEGETABLE MATTER— | 
continued. | 
Oil cake and oil-cake 
meal—Contd. 
Linseed or flax- : 
seed— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Belen. .o2-3- - - 239 849,696 | 330,952,259 | 332,697,680 | 26,931,718 | 40.2 | 39.5 | 50.2 5.1 
Mraneee. 2a. 2. 40,747,747 | 49,700,150 | 20,671,619 1,375, 773 6.9 5.9 3.4 ao 
Netherlands.....-.| 265,879,242 | 391,513,427 | 266,792,954 | 431,248,843 | 44.6] 46.7} 40.2 82.2 
United Kingdom.| 36,358,331 | 53,796,998 | 29,084,892} 22,829,656 6.1 6.4 4.4 4.4 
Other countries. -| 13,279,520} 12,156,820] 13,621,494 | 42,408,444 2.2 125 Dodi 8.0 
Total.........-.| 596,114,536 | 838,119,654 | 662, 868,639 | 524,794,434 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Oils, vegetable: 
Cottonseed— , 
Argentina.......-. 8,893,927 | 14,708,379 | 14,989,927.) 17,314,259 2.2 Ast. | aos 5.4 
Austria-Hungary 9, 222, 768 8, 475, 683 4,211,198 70,394 2.3 2.7 2.2 -0 
Belgium 9, 834, 185 1, 970, 255 3, 452, 229 11,646 2.5 6 1.8 -0 
ANAGA.=..c0=----| 22,659,718 25, 227, 397 | 25,493,039 | 20, 578, 973 5.7 8.0} 13.2 6.5 
France... 25, 596, 365 17, 924° 337 8, 268, 808 8, 425, 210 6.4 5.7 4.3 2.6 
Germany 24) 798, 799 ry 440, 312 7,682, 622 62, 871 6.2 4.3 4.0 -0 
Italy ..... 36, 670, 719 39, 516, 645 | 14,015,326 | 15,782,234 9:2) 12.5 VPS: 5.0 
Mexico... 3.2225. . 28, 961, 136 23, 743, 576 6,219, 064 4, 821,390 102 7.5 Sem 155 
Netherlands...... 97, 590, 174 2, 349, 314 | 26,994,772 | 90,979,466 | 24.4] 23.9] 14.0 28.6 
IN GEWAN)-. 3-5-3: -- 8, 028, 128 8, 986, 253 6,985,490 | 26, 442,259 2.0 2.9 3.6 8.3 
Turkey uropean 11,931, 876 | 12,556,417 4 947, 994 354, 910 3.0 4.0 2.6 a 
United gdom.| 71,420,689 | 31,845, 444 31, 071, 865 | 84,378,878 | 17.9] 10.1] 16.1 26.5 
Other countries. .| 43,862,489 | 41,488, 880 38, 630, 745 | 49,144,035 | 11.0] 13.1] 19.9 15.5 
Total..........-| 399,470,973 | 315,232,892 | 192,963,079 | 318,366,525 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Tobacco, leaf, stems, 
an trimmings: 
Belprpne. S22. 2. .- 10,072,410 | 10,235,594 | 11,677,604 1,131, 439 Dik 2.4 2.6 oo 
British Africa... ... 6,357,617 8,377, 246 6, 600, 312 4,655,691 ts 7, 2.0 1.5 13 
British Oceania....| 10,870,147 | 17,516,283 | 13,186,680 9, 042, 967 2.9 4.2 2.9 2.6 
Canada....-.-.....-| 15,095,925 | 16,309,480 | 17,688,562 | .16, 156,268 4.0 3.9 3.9 4.6 
Cnma- + 2 sc222 =. 6, 635, 350 6, 641,628 11) 445, 697 3, 478, 641 iy; 1.6 2.5 1.0 
a ae 47,186,921 | 49,131,788 54, 915, 178 | 37,710, 97 12.4) 11:7] 12:2 10.8 
Germany .......- 41,964,300 | 30,054,681 32,057,051 10,018,503 | 11.0 12 wk 2.9 
Bil ee oa se 39,403,429 | 44,779,059 | 45,190,995 | 24,279,246) 10.4| 10.7| 10.0 7.0 
. Eo ae Se 2,947, 452 5, 266, 034 3, 696, 273 3,110, 555 -8 1-3 -8 9 
Netherlands........| 27,277,631 | 26,688,355 | 28,233,746 | 21,223,143 Lie 6.4 6.3 6.1 
pe here Settle pst 28, 674, 906 23, 081, 022 16, 822) 696 7,030 7 PA) 535 AB! -0 
nited Kingdom...| 120, 936, 936 150, 110, 570 174, 779, 326 | 189,345,349 | 31.8] 35.8| 38.9 54.4 
Other countries....} 22,422,296 30, 605, 166 33, 455, 862 | 28,186,284 5.9 (be: 7.6 8.1 
Total...........| 379,845,320 | 418,796,906 | 449,749,982 | 348,346,091 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
Naval stores: 
Rosin— Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. Barrels. 
Argentina.....-.- 122, 333 131, 286 102, 028 143, 407 4.9 4.7 4.2 10.4 
Austria-Hungary 103, 959 84,07 667257, 23... 2 Bs, 4.2 3.0 Pe ees 
Belgium......... 163,345 141,013 111, 735 80, 267 6.6 5.0 4.6 5.8 
Bravitss =. 3552 22 176, 964 180, 701 99, 632 105, 529 7.2 6.4 4.1 7.7 
Canada.......... 93, 464 86, 702 77, 064 74, 113 3.8 Srl By) 5.4 
Germany........-. 681, 476 809, 745 796, 757 53,331 | 27.5] 28.9] 33.0 3.9 
italy sek. eos 3c 102, 685 116,019 109,380 94,217 4.1 4.1 4.5 6.9 
Netherlands..... | 194, 552 228, 360 247,339 48, 883 7.9 8.45} 21052 3.6 
Russia, Euro a 98, 103 143,336 144, 653 5, 447 4.0 are! 6.0 -4 
United Kingdo 2 503,516 632,515 504, 409 500, 545 | 20.3 | 22.5} 20.9 36.5 
ees conareisicn. 234, 063 252, 299 158, 705 266, 577 9.5 9.1 6.6 19.4 
Mabe | 2,474, 460 2, 806, 046 2,417,950 1,372,316 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
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TaBLe 195.—Destination of principal farm products exported from the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. 


Article, and coun- Year ending June 30— 


try to which con- 


bel 
© 
i 
nN 


i { 
a 1915 ( ( me 
pre- Tr e- 
1913 1914 liminary). | 1912 | 1913 Wonk 
: nary). 
FOREST PRODUCTS— | | 
continued. ; 
Naval stores—Con. 
Turpentine, spirits 
of— Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Perct.| Per ct.) Per ct.| Per ct. 
Belgium......-...- 1,428,710 1, 872, 893 1, 027, 355 113, 672 3 8.9 5.4 2 
British Oceania. - 859, 605 686, 989 499, 248 708, 843 4.4 3.6 2.7 7.5 
Canada: .. J 920.612 1, 039, 768 1, 114, 863 917,912 4.7 4.9 5.9 $.7 
Germany....---.-. 2, 812, 160 3, 849, 191 3, 275, 929 196,622} 14.4] 18.3] 17.3 2.1 
Netherlands. ..... 3,379, 518 4, 242, 340 4,393, 902 625,736 | 17.2; 20.2] 23.2 6.5 
United Kingdom 7, 865, 713 7, 432, 271 7,109, 851 5,338,724 | 40.1] 35.3] 37.6 56.4 
Other countries.-| 2,332,923 1, 916, 145 te 479) 556 we 562, 611] 11.9 9.1 9 16.5 
Total........-..} 19,599,241 | 21,039,597 | 18,900,704 9, 464, 120 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.00 
Wood: 
Lumber—_. 
Boards, deals, 
planks, j joists, 
and scant- 
ling— M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. 
Argentina...... 325,525 248, 363 208, 177 66,754 | 13.9 9.6 8.6 5.9 
Belgium........ 64,970 78, 662 62,772 8,793 2.8 3.1 2.6 8 
Brazi...2- 935 4 59, 866 69, 823 38, 125 10,370 | 2.6 2.7 1.6 .9 
British Oceania 218, 431 260,473 293, 009 187,484 9.3} 10.1 A | 16.5 
Canada....--.-- 553, 090 545, 257 434, 399 182,734 | 23.6) 21.2) 18. 16.1 
Central Ameri- 
can States | 
and British 5 
Eonduras. ..- 52, 483 56, 509 81, 251 45, 787 2.2 2.2 4.6 
Ching2* 4.9: 20 33, 668 88,749 107,115 56, 238 1.4 3.4 5.0 
Cupseese-ssse 122, 846 137, 982 122, 938 87,955 5.2 5.4 “Ee i 
strance 4-5-2 < 24, 604 30, 202 39, 563 6,145 Lt 1.2 6 
Germany....... 74, 068 83, 752 69, 852 7,983 3.2 3.3 mij 
Talye os j.£2%2.- 35,397 44,319 53, 623 20, 662 1.5 L7 1.8 
Mexico, 552. 106, 574 121, 657 69,111 31, 296 4.6 4.7 2.8 
Netherlands. ... 102, 012 125, 201 120, 661 17, 218 4.4 4.9 1.5 
Philippine Is- : 
Harids: 1855. -¢ 24, 222 15, 747 22,485 6, 623 1.0 -6 6 
United King- 
gom. 52 2%.. < 226, 537 333, 390 332, 457 260, 098 9.7 22.9 
Other countries 316, 616 | 336, 147 361,901 139,072 | 13.5 
Total-s<2>2..2 2,340,909 | 2,576, 233 2,417,439 1,135,212 | 100.0 
Timber, hewn and 
sawed— 
Canada srnsiss sak 53, 462 39, 705 37, 346 15,382 | 12.2 7.8 
(Rrancest Se oo® 20,132 39, 950 32, 047 6,192 4.6 7.8 
Germany....--.-- 25,211 32, 023 17,506 2,337 5.8 6.3 
Tikva. ©. ae 51, 260 44,726 65,314 25,763 | 11.7 8.7 
he Betis aa 64, 327 60, 692 57,776 6; 7331" Ieee 
United Kingdom 156, 317 213, 016 186, 906 99, 318 | 35.7] 41.6 
Other countries. 67,312 81,525 43,771 18, 064] 15.3] 15.9 
Motalui4? XS. 5 438, 021 511, 637 441,166 173,789 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 190.0} 100.0 
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Taste 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 


1912-1915. 
Quantity. Per cent of total. 

Article, and  coun- Year ending June 30— 
try from which con- 
signed. ict 1915 

5 (pre- : (pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 1913 1914 laeae 
nary) 
iso ea 
ANIMAL MATTER. 

Cattle: Number. Number. Number. Number. | Per ct.| Per ct.) Per ct.| Per ct. 
IMBMICOLS « o-hios scons 315, 227 391,477 625, 253 343,809 | 99.0] 92.8 72.0 63.9 
Other countries. . . . 3,145 30, 172 243, 115 1949358)); A150), S072) T2840n ee soa 

Mota les as 318, 372 421, 649 868, 368 538,167 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 

Horses: 

(ORS 0E Yo be a eho ae 1, 828 2,063 4,435 3,515 | 27.7} 20.6 13.4 27.8 
PPraTiGe. se eee 1, 692 1,925 1,171 235-| 25.6] 19.2 35 1.9 
Other countries... 3, 087 6, 020 27,413 8,902 | 46.7] 60.2] 83.1 70.3 

Mopale-ctst.25 5 6,607 10, 008 33, 019 12,652 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 160.0 

Dairy products: 

Cheese, including / 
substitutes— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
PANCOS ee. s .e 3, 882, 891 3, 982, 513 5, 418, 904 3, 554, 297 8.3 8.1 8.5 7.1 
TiGehliy eee ais od 20,625,202 | 21,326,445] 26,453,826 | 25,662,434] 44.3] 43.2] 41.5| 51.2 
Switzerland. ..... 15, 147, 393 17,371, 616 22, 490, 006 14,766,682 | 32.5 35.2 35.3 29.5 
Other countries..| 6,886,521 | 6,707,370 | 9,421,577] 6,155,107] 14.9] 13.5] 14.7-| 192.2 

Total...........| 46,542,007 | 49,387,944 | 63,784,313 | 50,138,520 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0! 100.0 

Fibers, animai: 

Silk, raw— 
(Ooi til hee Se ee 4,776, 506 5, 510, 607 5, 926, 745 5,097,169 | 22.1] 21.2] 20.7 19.6 
di (hoy, pa a 2,058,456} 2,811,606 | 1,997,428] 2,610,570} 9.5] 10.8| 7.0!] 10.0 
Fannie ek eS! a 14,493,131 | 17,425,353 | 20,196,212 | 18,217,083] 67.1] 66.9| 70.6] 70.0 
Other countries... 281, 427 301, 906 474, 287 106, 103 13 1 a ei .4 
Total...........| 21,609,520 | 26,049,472 | 28,594,672 | 26,030,925 | 100.0 | 100.0] 100.0| 100.0 
Wool, class 1— 
Argentina........ 21,450,715 | 22,603,402 | 30,959,660 | 65,373,017] 30.1] 33.6] 24.8| 29.4 
Australia, Com- 

monwealth of ..} 12,971,908 5,619,342 | 23,757,714 | 66,063,841] 18.2 8.4] 19.0 29.8 
Balpiim.. 02) ._. 62, 478 266,930} 4,581,419 | 3, 002, 967 ri SAN ga7 1.4 
New Zealand..... 2,923,527 | 6,366,874] 4,710,748 384,145| 4.1] 9.4] 3.8 2 
United Kingdom.| 30,928,128 | 29,368,707 | 45,223,714 38,897,503 | 4.34] 43.7] 36.2 17.5 
Wmeuaye 22. 2,666,702 | 2,657,620] 7,972,159 | 14,584,962| 3.7] 4.0| 6.4 6.6 
Other countries. . 199, 871 415, 840 7, 883, 347 33, 710, 985 4 At) 6.1 ileal 

Ul bor ey a ace 71, 203, 329 67, 238, 715 | 125,088, 761 | 222,017,420 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 

Wool, class 2— aa ia Riv: 
Wanadas 2 2... 631, 216 243, 908 4, 542, 139 5, 094, 660 4.1 1.4] 24.1 33.8 
United Kingdom.| 11,772,512] 13,505,151 | 12,301,661| 8,607,638] 75.7] 80.0] 65.3] 57.2 
Other countries. . 3, 153, 936 3, 137, 387 1, 995, 898 1, 352, 396 20.2 18.6 10.6 9.0 

Matalveseees: -. | . 15,557,664: 16, 886, 446 18, 839, 698 15, 054,694 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 

Wool, class 3— ; 

Argentina........ 4,429,123 | 2,337,196] 5,452,526] 10,509,249| 4.2] 2.1] 5.3] 16.0 
British East In- 

IBS Sees a poe = 4, 440, 606 3, 962, 811 2, 788, 130 859, 121 4.2 3.6 adi 13 
NCO ae eae ae 32,060,405 | 35,926,815 | 29,884,054 | 35,455,392 |} 30.1] 32.3] 29.3 54.0 
Russia (Asiatic 

and European).| 20,757,933 | 25,645,077 | 22, 627.514 2,211,018 | 19.5} 23.1] 22.2 3.4 
Turkey (Asiatic).| 7,780,616 | -7,394, 257 5, 350, 091 2, 486, 957 iors 6.7 nee 3.8 
United Kingdom.| 23,122,561 | 20,900,746 | 22,105,267 | 10,233,744] 21.7] 18.8] 21.7 15.6 
Other countries..| 14,048,476 15, 001, 192 13, 795, 731 3, 954, 271 13.0 13.4 13.6 5.9 

Total...........| 106,639, 720 | 111, 168, 094 102, 003, 313 65, 709, 752 100.0 | 109.0 | 100.0 100.0 
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TABLE 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United Staies, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


| Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
Article, and coun- | Year ending June 30— 
try as con- | 
si a | 
oF | | ie 191s 
15 (pre- re- 
i912 | 1913 1914 liminary). | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | }PAg 
- nary). 
ANIMAL MATTER— | 
contioued. | | | 
Packing-house prod- 
ucts: | 
Hides and skins, 
other than furs— 

Calf skins— Pounds Pounds Pounds. Pounds. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Belgium......- 4,222,034 | 4,724,643 | 5,157,640 978,751] 4.0| 5.0| 6. Dt 
Canada... 22: 6, 192, 704 5, 930, 010 5, 734, 207 4, 441, 310 5.9 6.3 ve 9.7 
France........- 5,134,402 | 4,991,299] 5,800,673| 7,406,904| 4.9] 5.3] 7. 16.1 
Germany.....- 21, 886,652 | 16,916,203 | 16,560,316| 2,613,289] 20.8] 17.9| 20. 5.7 
Netherlands...| 8,582,182} 8,142,510 | 12,006,926! 4,152,980] 82! 86] 14. 9.0 
Russia (Euro- 

retin 2 See 31,035,801 | 30,247,647 | 19,747,462 | 1,471,713 32.0 | 24. 3.2 
Gee 28,198,714 | 23,606,823 | 17,396,366 | 24,901,754 24.9] 21. 54.2 
Petal oe 105, 252,489 | 94,559,135 | 82,403,590 | 45, 966, 701 100.0 00.0 
Cattle hides— 
Argentina. ..... 83, 662,262 | 67,041,938 , 787, 332 | 113, 366, 344 234 25.0) RS 33.9 
Belgium....... 9,073,305 | 7, 106,337 313,906 | 3,416, 605 64 (27) cet 1.6 
Brawl ss 714,256 | 1,743,956 259,873 | 23,223,310 3 By hi get Ee 6.9 
Canada........ 29,769,745 | 41,608,176 588,543 | 33, 453,572 -9| 15.5 | 16.6] 10.0 
Colombia......| 6,303,727 | 5,461,505 098,244 | 8,394,503 rod TSO pees 2.5 
Cuba = = 2-25. 4,366,121 | 2,840,141 | 5,528,502} 15,260,111 iy dai Wana Bs os) fe. | 4.6 
East Indies....| 3,175,040 | 6,929,176 | 4,474,768 | 5, 705,638 34. eee 1.7 
France........- 15,573,978 | 20,102,370 | 19,036,552 | 7,951,693 Se We Be i in ee 2.4 
Germany... 7,246,577 | 9,787,312 | 4,989, 795 811, 463 Sy ee iy 0.2 
Vie. ss resets , 853,634 | 2,411,973 | 1,967,552 | 3,125,932 9 .9 az 0.9 
Mexico. .......- 28,103,124 | 29,500,427 | 33,194,289 | 43,378,992 21ST Oca ee ios 
Netherlands...| 6,580,433 | 7,270, 864 099, , 870, 004 RW le An oy et 0.9 
Russia (Euro- : 
Ns oe 9,044,482 | 22,906, 231 9, 043, 103 693, 102 6 8.5 3.2 0.2 
United King- 
omc tee 9,262,242 | 8,588,600] 11,204,957] 6,455,342 We Rey pres te 
Uruguay....... 10,933,642 | 7,244,806 | 13,403,443 | 21,809,611 FG ete a i em eee 6. 
Venezuela..._-. 5, 555, 809 4, 470, 501 5, 149,398 7, 033,5 2 gy 1.8 2. 
Other couniries| 16,794,136 | 23,028,077 | 25,823,332 | 37,391,613 7 bigest ll. 
Total 3-5. 251,012,513 | 268,042,390 | 279,963,488 | 334,341,417 0 
Goatskins— 
Widens see 3, 338, 868 3, 595, 909 2, 262, 386 a 3.3 4.2 3.5 
Airieas 95 es 2, 834, 130 2,817,948 | 1,295, 74 30 tp eee teeetes 1.9 
Argentina. ..... 5, 323, 163 3, 470, 013 3, 738, 020 5.6 4.4 4.1 5.6 
Soy ica] KE eran ; -o3, 600,012 4,191,124 4, 260, 495 3.8 3.5 4.9 6.4 
Tite: 2 eee 7, 107, 859 7,304,761 | 7,897,387| 7.5] 102] 8&6] 1L9 
East Indies....| 41,069,568 35,831,857 | 28,651,497 | 43.1| 43.2] 423] 43.1 
France........- 2, 489, 532 2171,294| 1,891,445| 26| 25] 2.6 2.8 
Mexico......... 5,241,903 | 4,815,304 | 47010,150| 3,507,940] 5.5] 5.0] 4.7 5.3 ) 
Russia (Euro- 
eee 7,299,991 | 7,183,542) 5,131,075 | 1,556,154] 7.7] 7.5] 6.1 24 
United King- : 3 
Siege ee Se 5,954,074 |. 5,436,922 | 5,281,468] 4,089,212] 6.2] 5.6| 6.2 6.1 
Other countries} 11,081,603 | 11,596,096 | 10,953,899] 7,396,887] 11.5] 121] 13.0] 111 
Total........| 95,340,703 | 96,250,305 | 84,759,428 | 66,547, 163 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 1 0 
Sheepskins— 
Argentina. ..... 5, 56fi, 064 6, 848, 065 3, 874, 944 8, 692, 846 9.2 9.5 
Bramal. 15. - 1, 134, 635 993,321] 1,582,333 | 1,384,888] 19] 1.4 
British Oceania} 5,655,170] 8,179,576 | 9,848,498 | 11,107,719] 9.4] 11.4 
Canada.......- 1,478,584] 1,860,948] 3,678,117| 4,102,461| 24] 2.6 
France........- 2,158,832] 2,999,829] 2,221,769 823, 3.6] 4.2 
Russia (Euro- 
fh ees 7,148,565 | 8,484,377 | 9,158, 287 826,898 | 11.8] 118 
United King- 
omen ---| 25,992,351 | 28,885,579 | 26,384,892 | 22,616,881 | 43.0] 40.2 
Other countries | 11,266,108 | 13,533,024 | 13,327,985 | 9,264,636 | 18.7] 18.9 
Potales Ss) 60, 400, 309 | 71, 784,719 |_ 70,076,825 | 58,819,538 | 100.0 | 
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Taste 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. | Per cent of total. 
Article, and coun- ear ending Jane 30— 
try from whichcon- 
ed. 

Bea | ee 1915 

1915 (pre- (pre- 

1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | limi- 

| Mary) 


VEGETABLE MATTER. 


] | | 
Cocoa, crude Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
ie ae 17,173,568 | 14,354,460 | 25,870,186 | 19,708,616] 11.8| 10.3| 14.7 10,2 
British West Indies} 36,447,160 | 29,588,055 | 44,062,426 | 40,728,851] 25.0! 21.1] 25.0 21.2 
Dominican Re-|~ 
eariyr/ i: bceee oe 27, 786,868 | 27,241s763 | 26,782,966 | 46,620,464] 19.0|} 19.5/ 15.2 24.2 
MGGaeor te! 525: 2: 22,976,780 | 15,229,159 | 26,319,735 | 33,418,752] 15.71 10.94 14.9 17.4 
ligt: 18,954,405 | 23,040,617 | 17,738, 638 3,516,655 | 13.0[ 16.5] 10.1 | 1<8 
United Kingdom... 8,791,716 | 11,660,464 | 12,903,640 | 21,062,767 6.0 8.3 7.3 11.0 
Other countries....| 13,838,448 | 18,924,654 | 22,590,055 | 27,250,529 9.5 | 13.4] 12.8] 142 
Peale 52. 145, 968, 945 | 140,039,172 | 176,267,646 | 192,306,634 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Coffee: 
iBraailsae soo 632, 527,267 | 639,262,011 | 743,113,500 | 773,400,315 | 71.5} 74.1] 74.2 69.1 
Central American , 
States and Brit- 
ish Honduras....| 39,264,532 | 32,172,524 | 40,202,480 | 75,350,258 4.4 3.7 4.0 6.7 
Colombia......-.-. 62,912,252 | 89,684,514 | 91,830,513 | 111,077,449 dod 10. 4 9.2 9.9 
East Indies........ 12, 907, 807 7,559, 765 8, 673, 941 10, 898, 139 yes 9 ad 1.0 
Mexico ess. = 34,156,025 | 26,121,439 | 49,385,504 | 52,706,120 3.9 3.0 4.9 4.7 
Netherlands....... 1,941, 746 1, 956, 676 5, 811, 934 1,583, 672 .2 oe 6 Ail 
Venezuela. .23-.-=- 47,109, 521 49,671,060 | 49,953,478 | 72,463,140 aR: 5.8 5.0 6.5 
West Indies and 
Bermuda........ 8, 061, 867 4,110, 032 4, 711, 269 16, 230, 552 9 «5 -5 1.5 
Other countries. 46,320,230 | 12,596, 736 7, 845, 698 4, 980, 879 5.2 1.4 9 -5 
piss eet... 885,201,247 | 863,130,757 |1,001 528,317 |1,118,690,524 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
—— vegetable: 
n— | 
Egypt Be anes . 85,103,780 | 94,333,483 | 63,668,055 | 117,596,646 | 77.5 | 77.4| 51.6 63.5 
a ee 4, 848,201 4, 871, 835 6, 455, 946 5, 262, 394 4.4 4.0 5.2 2.8 
Uaited Kingdom.| 10,356,921 8, 354, 253 2, 557, 041 3, 866,-732 9.4 6.9 2.1 | 2.1 
Other countries..} 9,471,169 | 14,292,445 | 50,665,857 | 58,478,807 Sot i 17 |. AL al 31.6 
Metal. 2-22... 109, 780, 071 185, 204,579 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Flax— Long tons. Long tons. 
Belgiom. <= 2.- . 2,434 12 2258 | 15.4) 12.8 2.6 
Russia, European 2,535 336 | 23.3 | 35.8] 27.7 7.2 
United Kingdom. 4,251 3, 449: 39.0} 35.9) 514 79.9 
Other countries... 1,680 487 | 15.4| 12.9| 81| 10.3 
Bisitls 5 ee: 10, 900 4,694 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
Jute and jute 
butts— 
British East In- 
Tit ee 99, 100 120, 511 96. 8 
Other countries. . 1,901 4, 878 BPP 
Mebal Co 2S 101,001 125, 389 100.0 
Manila fiber— 
Philippine __Is- 
ia ae 66, 923 69, 629 99.0 
Other countries. . 1,613 4,194 1.0 
Un rs 68, 536 73, 823 100.0 
Sisal grass— 
Mogi? <2! 2... 103, 683 136, 559 94.7 
Other countries. . 10,784 17,310 5.3 
Etat 3 & Se ps 114, 467 153, 869 100.0 
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TaBLe 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Quantity. 


Year ending June 30— 


| Per cent of total. 


Article, and coun- 
try from which con- 
signed. ok 115 
pre- Te- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 1913 1914 ten 
nary). 
VEGETABLE MAT- 
TER—contd. 
Fruits: 
Bananas— 
British West In- | Bunches. Bunches. Bunches. Bunches. | Per ct.| Per ct. Per ct. 
iiies=—: eas. 15, 474, 513 11, 164, 894 15, 677,191 11,957,935 | 34.8| 26.4 29.1 
Central American 
States and Brit- 
ish Honduras...| 23,631,604 | 25,108,590 | 25,432,760 | 22,470,600 | 53.1| 59.3 54.7 
Cubs: 2.54t 2,478, 581 2,213, 733 2,354, 395 2, 708, 624 5.6 5.2 6.6 
South America...| 1, 804, 536 2, 869, 247 2,271, 866 1, 567, 461 4.1 6.8 3.8 
Other countries..| 1,131,305 1, 000, 645 2,947, 380 2 386, 965 2.4 2.3 5.8 
Total = 350 oe 44, 520, 539 42,357,109 | 48, 683, 592 41,091,585 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
Nuts: 
Walnuts— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Austria-Hungary 771, 003 4,409 544,400 | F555. 2 Josees 7a | SOOT Tass 
Wrance. 225.322) 24,145,579 | 20,379,294 | 19,020,143 18,716,938 | 64.9 | 76.4 56.0 
italyse 2 eee oe 5, 143, 873 3, 315, 483 6, 275, 717 6,440,934 | 13.8] 12.4 19.3 
Turkey (Asiatic). 718, 915 424, 418 1, 712, 209 15, 844 1.9 1.6 4 
Other countries..| 6,434, 304 2, 538, 837 9, 673, 204 8,272,122 | 17.3 9.6 = 
Total...........| 37,213,674 | 26,662,441 | 37,195,728 | 33,445,838 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Oil, vegetable: = 
Olive, salad— Galions. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
RTANCS So eee 809, 629 932, 536 949, 858 802,092 | 16.7| 17.9 11.9 
talyeeee cee eee 3, 245, 863 3, 584, 945 4, 319, 567 4, 864,388 | 67.1 | 68.7 72.5 
Other countries. - 781, 023 703, 520 948, 135 Li 044, 487 | 16.2] 13.4 15.6 
Total cceee beet 4, 836, 515 5, 221, 001 6, 217, 560 6, 710, 967 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Soy-bean oil— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. 
Tapane ct. teres 13, 357, 373 7,979, 144 6, 425, 306 5,471,911 | 47.7| 64.7 28.5 
United Kingdom.| 9,874,210 2, 523, 321 1, 453, 932 996,134 | 35.2] 20.4 4.7 
Other countries..| 4, 789, 699 1, 837, 720 8,481,214 | 12,828,476] 17.1} 14.9 66.8 
Total...........| 28,021,282 | 12,340,185] 16, 360,452 19, 206, 521 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Opium: | 
Turkey (Asiatic 
and European)... 274, 712 420, 406 383, 489 440,529 | 68.7| 82.7 91.0 
United Kingdom... 82, 782 61, 782 39, 372 38, 258 | 20.7] 12.2 2:9 
Other countries... . 42, 343 26, 245 32, 339 5,240] 10.6 5.1 i 
Potala etss te 399, 837 508, 433 455, 200 484,027 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Seeds: 
Flaxseed or lin- 
seed— Bushels Bushels Busheis Bushels. 
Argentina... 1, 210, 628 Pa iP i bl pcan ee 3, 927,542 | 17.7 8. 36.38 
Hoelprim fees >. 357, 480 157 Bik. oncom gees » 5.2 oO.) ROH cceW5 
British India.....| 1,525, 310 128, 981 50 39,990 | 22.3 2.4 4 
Canadair. 25.5 3,510,883 | 4, 732,316 8, 647, 168 6,629,860 | 51.3] 89.4 62.2 
United Kingdom. 183, 119 2, 453 6,010 825-2 es 2.7 OCR zeae = 
Other countries. . 54, 386 15435 68, 823 .8 ah 6 
Total...........| 6,841,806 | 5,294,296 8,653,235 | 10,666,215 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Grass seed— 
Clover— Pounds. Pounds. Pounds Pounds 
Canada: - 8, 551, 792 2, 887, 143 5, 741, 516 1, 525, 080 9.2] 13. 6.3 
iRranceanzee. 8, 882, 820 6, 857,096 | 15,402,710 | 18,879,326 | 23.0] 32. 78.3 
Germany......- 12) 951, 378 5, 655, 558 4, 200, 141 336,575 | 33.6] 26. 1.4 
Italys eee ee ” 323, 2, 81 6, 795 44, 000 340,246 | 15.1] 13. 1.4 
Other countries 7, 341, 924 3, 007, 965 4, 719, 282 3,075,484 | 19.1] 14. 12.7 
Portales. 52s = 38,551,137 | 21,224,557 | 30,107,649 | 24,156,711 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
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TaBLE 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


Article, and coun- 


Quantity. 


*Per cent of total. 


Year ending June 30— 


try from which con- 
signed. = 
1915 (pre- fre 
5 pre- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 | 1914 lami 
nary) 
VEGETABLE MAT- 
TER—contd. } 
Sugar, raw cane: Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. Pounds. | Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
GH Do ere | 3,186,630,468 |4,311,744,043 |4,926,606,243 |4,784,888,157 | 77.9 | 94.7| 97.3 88.3 
. Dutch East Indies.| 340,396,410 | 12,759,756 |............. 22; "23 8.3 ese, <laes .0 
Philippine Islands .| 435, 570, 122 | 203, 160,972 | 116,749,211 | 326, 842, 296 | 10.6 4.5 2.3 6.0 
Santo Domingo....| 17,631,938 2, 670, 630 4,316, 282 86, 188, 211 A al A 1.6 
South America. .... 75, 977,074 | 20,047, 828 9, 386, 732 | 117, 892) 772 1.9 4 ~2 2.2 
Other countries 35,873,706 | 3,666,643 | 4,506,153 | 102,796, 811 .9 Bile =. 1.9 
hotaloces. ese ae 4,092,129, 718 4, 554,049,872 |5,061,564,621 |5,418,630,482 160.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Tea | 
Danadar 282. 2, 558, 583 3,024, 508 3,112,383 3, 446,615 25 Bp 3.4 3.6 
hinges 2. a= 2S: ay, 605, 670 | 23,728,418 | 20,139,342 | 23,100,548 | 17.4] 25.0] 22.1 23.8 
Mast wndies--.: . 13, 760, 787 10, 411,288 | 10,551,735 | 12,643,303 $326 i120 11.6 13.0 
Utils eee ee 53, 747,386 44 381, 278 | 41,913,273 | 43,869,012] 53.0] 46.8] 46.0 45.2 
United paueco.-- 12, 887, 949 12, 233 114 | 14,077,601 | 12,869,968} 12.7| 12.9] 15.4 1353 
Other countries. . 846, 441 1, 029. 194 1,336, 481 1,058, 496 8 1.1 1.5 1 if 
Total...........] 101,406,816 | 94,812,800 | 91,130,815 | 96, 987, 942 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Tobacco, leaf: a 
rapper— 
Netherlands... ... 6,290, 499 6,193,042 | 5,846,504 7, 061, 943 97.2 | 96.8) 96.0 97.5 
Other countries - - 179,513 205, 740 | 246,283 179,235 2.8 Sean le 220 2.5 
UM) i hae Se a 6, 470, 012 | 6,398,782 | 6,092, 787 7,241,178 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
Other leaf— | 
tl ees 22,744,032 | 27,553,759 | 26,617,545 | 21,987,848} 48.9] 45,1 | 49.3 Diol 
Germany ........ 518,078 | 1, 659,390 456, 445 US 3 We ei a ees 7 
Turkey UAsiatic) ie 233. 546 | 18,955,295 | 15,616,543 6,714,654 | 24.1 | 31.0] 28.9 17.4 
Turkey (Euro- 
Ti) 10,371,907 | 10,816,048 8,502, 742 55950; 915). 2223) leslie, |, Lond 15.4 
Other countries..| 1,669,204 | 2,071,471 | 27821,450| 3,778,555| 3.6| 3.5| 5.3! 9.9 
USN eee 46,536,767 | 61,055,963 | 54, 014, 725 | 38. 523,550 |°100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
FOREST PRODUCTS. 
India rubber, crude: 
Belgium........... 6,101,346 | 5,917,440 | 11,005,246 | 1,902,370| 5.5] 5.2] 83 i! 
Ea he ee eee 46,762,744 | 43,518,861 | 40,641,305 | 48,753,670 | 42.4] 38.4] 30.8 28.3 
Central American | 
States and Brit- 
ish Honduras....| 1,390,555 989, 772 565, 487 949, 865 ae? a 4 -6 
East Indies........ 6,338,130 | 12,255,500 | 16,597,105 | 27,898,683 5.8 | 10.8} 12.6 16.2 
ihn hc 4,139, 109 2, 968, 232 2,629,287 685, 699 3.8 2.6 2.0 4 
Germany..-.....-- 8, 820, 516 7, 790, 742 7,079, 260 739,105 8.0 att Note! 4 
IMoxicoselc 25.2 _. 2,226,541 | 2,033,791 641,029 | 1,668,415 | 2.0) <1.8|  .5 1.0 
Rortisalec 22. -... . 1, 449, 790 873,249 556,560] 4,130,624! 1.3 Sl DA 
United Kingdom...} 29,728,994 | 34,164,908 | 48,279,674 | 75,168,236 | 27.0| 30.1| 36.6) 43.7 
Other countries....| 3,252,448 | 2,871,864] 4,000,789] 10,171,761] 2.9] 2.5] 3.0 5.9 
Patalie= 3:05 110,210,173 | 113,384,359 | 131,995,742 | 172,068, 428 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Wood: 
Cabinet woods, ma- 
hogany— M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. 
British Africa .-.. 3, 254 7,655 12, 888 6,9: y fect (en TSP lege 29 83 16.4 
Central American 
States and Brit- 
ish Honduras. - 12, 732 13, 526 23,356 17,954 | 29.5 | 20.4] 33.1 42.4 
iMGoxIces!. <6) .2..2.. 10, 596 10, 866 10.381 7,444 | 24.5] 16.4] 14.7 17.6 
United Kingdom. 10, 428 20, 866 18, 289 6,593 | 24.1] 31.5] 26.0 15.6 
Other countries. . 6,184 13, 405 5,556 3,393 | 14.4 | 20.2 7.9 8.0 
i 43,194 66, 318 70,470 42,325 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
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TaBLE 196.—Origin of principal farm products imported into the United States, 
1912-1915—Continued. 


le Quantity. Per cent of total. 
Article, and  coun- Year ending June 30— 
try from which con- 
signed. Ane } 915 
pre- Te- 
1912 1913 1914 liminary). 1912 | 1913 | 1914 ienin 
nary). 
FOREST PRODUCTS— | 
continued. | 
Wood—Continued. 
Boards, planks, 
deals, and other 
sawed lumber— M feet. - feet. M Begs M feet. a ct.| Per ct.| Per ct.| Per ct. 
Canada -.-25--8-- 870, 323 1,021,810 ,663 | 96.2) 93.7] 96.1 96.7 
Other countries -- 34, 829 68, 818 Oe 040 30, 659 3.8 6.3 3.9 3.3 
Totals soa ees 905, 152 ibe 1,090, 628. 628 928, 873 | 939,322 |.100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
Wood pulp: | Pounds. ace Pounds. | Pounds. 
Canada. = See acer 468,870,801 | 463,877,981 | 524,251,441 | 660,656,640 | 48.8} 41.2 | 46.0 59.2 
Germany =.-2-2- => 147, 030; 609 | 151, 481, 033 149, 171, 214 83, 119, 680 | 13.7] 13.4 | 13.1 6.3 
INOrWwaYS-. $-f22esc8 166, 097, 531 189, 951, 459 181 255, 024 200, 934, 720} 15.5] 16.9| 15.9 15.3 
Sweden’: 2-422f-c¢ 238, 613, 758 283° 916, 347 265, 457, 874 350, 183, 680 | 22.3 | 25.2} 23.3 26.6 
Other countries....| 49, 005, 759 | 37, 298) 387 18, 591; 642 | 22, 050; 560 4.7 3.3 1.7 1.6 
Totals eceen ee a 069,618,458 Total. 1-5 fon gaps as. s25 m7 isso om Hate oN AL Aa ae 126,525,207 |1,138,727,195 |1,316,945, 280 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
TABLE 197.-—Rural and agricultural population in various countries. 
. Population dependent upon 
Rural population. agriculture. 
eins pect Percent 
of tota of tota. 
Year. | Number popula- Year. | Number. popula- 
tion tion. 
United States: cote sea - ee ee oe 1910 | 49,348, 883 BS Py Ml peetocca Apsee? oo daar |e Santee 
a ee eee 
Austria-Hungary: 
ATISUBI Dai aa recinie san oa ncaa ves seismic = ae ae ean een ios ee 1900 } 13,447,362 51.4 
onranys s-0 5 ich So= tose ses eeee cece EPS ee ee coe § | eee ee 1900 | 13,061,118 67.8 
Total Austria-Hungary..........-.-|sce0--2-|-----22---+- ars 1900 | 26,508, 480 58.4 
Belen Mac: ee. 2 a: sae eee 1910 | 1,654,277 | 22.3 |on-\~ ic. | 5ee ee ee 
IBTAPISHOMNOIAL. os 2 oe seo =n Becca ea Eee oem Sel See eer eee | aa eee 1901 |191, 691,731 65.1 
Bulearias 3-048 2c. 22 0 Ee see al eo oso Paes woos eee oS 1905 3; 089} 301 76.6 
NenmMArKe. - eck: 1 Saas = 2 eee ee ace 1911 1, 647, 350 59.7 | 1911 ii 0%, 962 37.1 
inland. .-3 8 22 2 3. Sade 1c Oe SO Be eae oh ade core ea eenee 1900 1 555, 357 57.3 
Rrancoee A MR. 7 Rak wees Se 1906 | 22,715,011 57.9 | 1891 | 17,435,888 45.7 
Germany --.----- Peele Slade nh Sobers LE ee cee la SS se oo Se ee 1907 | 17,089,496 27.7 
INOIWSY 224. - 5 2-. - jo Hr. os 3 eee onthe oan peace see = 2s coe ewe | wc cae 1900 854, 787 38.5 
IROEUUES eee ae ae oe ao ao ame ee EES Se 1890 3, 458, 996 68.5 | 1900 3,367,199 62.1 
Houmania 2.2 «. 2525. ~ 32 ee eee 1900 4, 836, 904 88.2 || 2.2. 0) 2- See ee 
Russia: 
Caucasus). 2225226222 22. ee es ea Se a Be eee 1897 7, 266, 428 78.2 
CantralAsia®. 22). o2 6-2 toe sates eal Sec eee pete Seer so Se 1897 6, 361, 466 82.1 
Poland | 5, 302, 850 56.4 
Russia proper oA 69, 470, 360 74.3 
Siheriass ee ee Se: 4 4, 448, 456 77.2 
TOtaL RusSia 222 = 30528 as eee oa = 92, 849, 560 73.9 
Serbia 2c 3. ote sees 5. De Bee a bteltas Sue on pe eae a eee 2, 097, 988 84.2 
Sweden 2 344 612 45.6 
Switzerland; 25 8.8 1900 1,047, 795 31.6 | 1900 1,067,905 32.2 


United Kingdom: 


England and Wales...........-------- 1911 7, 907, 556 2159's... -<ch] 02a eee eee -- 


| 
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TaBLE 198.—Numober of persons engaged in agriculture in various countries. 


Total persons _en- 


Males. Females. gaged in agricu- 
| 
Country. Year. Per cent Per cent Per cent 
of males oifemales of persons 
Number. in all Number. in all Number. inall 
occupa- occupa- occupa- 
tions. tions. tions. 

Wntited (States. 2222222 - 2. =- 1910 | 10,582,039 35.2 | 1,806,584 - 22.4 | 12,388, 623 32.5 
UleeriaMees See 252 8s 2 1881 636, 078 74.8 91, 602 Be Te 727, 680 thes 
MESA wees eee = 1 1895 318, 1149 28.0 67,174 13.4 385,323 23.6 
CEASA a Te ge eS eee 1901 377, 626 29.5 39, 029 11.1 416, 655 25.6 
Austria-Hungary ee Ee oe 1990 8, 185, 250 58.5 | 5,935,805 70.3 | 14,121,055 63.6 
a 1900 533, 665 23.6 163, 707 17.6 697,372 21.9 
IBolavi ee ter een 2S fees 1GDO | 4 See ee eles ce cce steel ase et sec 564, 009 43.5 
British India. ..-......--:--| 1901 | 63,026,365 67.3 | 27, 867, 210 66.5 | 90,893,575 67.1 
British North Borneo.....-- TRE | a Oe Bese Seee nee iacel Ee aes aaa 32, 892 64.2 
Bplparin= ss sees: = 5522 1805 895, 206 73.3 837, 406 94.9 1, 732, 612 82.4 
Ganadarete Sesee a oss soe 1901 707, 997 45.4 8,940 O20 716, 937 39. 
Ceylon sete eho s ss oc 1901 745,074 65.0 318, 551 65.4 | 1,063,625 65.1 
(33701 Ee Se ee eee 1907 448, 546 50. 3 21,877 6.2 470, 423 37.7 
GabHe ee. feet sce 1907 364, 821 52.2 3,110 4.2 367,921 47.6 
@y Prise eee ees coast a2 1901 33, 611 62.8 2, 757 20.8 36,368 54.5 
Denmark eses oe 3 a8 a se 1911 386,016 45.7 110, 169 28.5 496,185 40.3 
1D}. 0) eee = See 1907 2, 258, 005 67.2 57, 144 33.3 2,315, 149 65.6 
i ee Malay States....-. 1901 115, 027 28,2 52,324 82.7 167,351 35.5 
Finland 1900 321, 538 , ol.4 102, C08 39.6 423, 546 48.6 
Formosa 1995 763, 456 70.6 263, 664 | - 82.4 1, 027, 120 73.3 
France 1906 5, 452,392 41.9 3,324, 661 43.2 8, 777, 053 42.4 
Germany 1907 5, 146, 723 Zed. 4,585, 749 48.3 9.732, 472 34.6 
Greece... 1907 321, 120 47.3 6, 972 1252 328, 092 44.6 
Grenada.. ==}, 1901 8,816 54. 1 7, 722 49.7 16, 538 53.4 
1 AR 2 95 1901 6,370, 277 57.9 | 3,196,063 60.5 | 9,566,340 58.8 
Jamaica JIT EE eS I ee el Beene eee ea a 271, 493 66.1 
Malta and Gozo.... 1901 10, 235 sss 3,613 15.8 13, 848 13.9 
Mauritigs:* Aso eie- 2.25 1901 72, 493 E7eal 5,989 38.0 78, 482 55.0 
Metherlandss3 43.252... 3. 1899 490, 694 32.9 79,584 18.4 570, 278 29.6 
Mow Soalandes jes. 2525 - 1911 103, 644 28.5 7, 472 8.3 111, 116 24.5 
NGEWAY cpt ease 9 =o 1910) | MSs 22 Sec [boncug Shap poghe ss Sede | Soe eee 307, 528 33.4 
Philippine Islands........- 1903 1,163,777 57.8 90, 286 8.8 | 1,254,063 41.3 
(BOGhOsRACOL eee =o Sea. 1899 196, 893 (Ajoe) 1, 868 3.9 198, 761 62.8 
Bate gle) ee Aree. te. 5 =: 1900 1, 127, 268 65.3 380, 293 B20) | sd DOr O0r 61.4 

Russia: 
bBo pes she. = 22S 1897 | 13,808,505 59.6 | 1,974,164 38.0 | 15,782, 669 55.6 
‘hind: Sih 1897 2,092, 965 69. 2 105, 137 30:5: |) 251198, 162 65.3 
Motaietesseces-->->=% 1897 | 15,901,470 | 60. 7'| 2,079,301 | 37.5 17, 980, 771 56.7 

| — i 

Siplsucinetesescs-- 2. +25. - HOODS | tees ser Bae Serer jeree 2 3 15, 796 54.4 
Siri VER A > oo ee 1900 311, 700 65.5 13, 524 50.5 325, 224 64.7 
Sierra Leone...-..--..------ 1901 8, 705 28.7 4,544 2150 13, 249 25.9 
uitiees cree ote =.= 22 = 1900 3, 741, 750 58.1 775, 270 51.8 4,517,000 56.9 
(SUG GSS Ae eae lO ee ed 1900 761,016 52.4 333, 264 53.8 1, 094, 280 52.8 
Swarmeriantss. 28 oboe. 2) 1900 392, 971 37.1 80,326 16.1 473, 297 30. 4 
Trinidad and Tabago.--...-- 1901 51,744 54.7 25, 765 39.3 77, 509 48.4 
Union of South Africa...... 1904 863, 223 56.3 847, 057 (Me 1, 710, 280 65.1 
United Kingdom.......---. 1901 2; 109, 812 16.3 152, 642 2.9 2, 262, 454 12.¢ 
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TaBLeE 199.— Total area and agricultural land in various countries. 


{As classified and reported by the International Institute of Agriculture.] 


Productive land.! Cuitivated land.2 


Country. Year. Total area. Pas cant 
Amount. of total 
} area. 
NORTH AMERICA. | 
| Acres. Acres. Per cent. 
United States...-......-.--- | . 1910 1, 903, 269,000 | 878, 789, 000 46.2 
Gaeadal pe et oe ee | 1901 2,397, 082,000 | 68,420,000 2.6 
Gosta Ricak 2-52:25-2--3-2-52 1909-10 13, 343, 006 3, 090, 000 23.2 
Gin. . 2 32 ae 35 1899 28, 299, 000 8, 717, 30.8 
SOUTH AMERICA 
ATISSNCIOAL se Ses. eats 1909-10 729, 575,000 | 537,805,000 {ph 
Ghistps: .. - $.< .ocek. 2. - Dees 1910-11 187, 145, 000 15, 144, 000 8.1 
Wreeuay 22 3 1908 46,189,000 | 40, 875, 000 88.5 
EUROPE. | 
Austria-Hungary: 
SATIStEIS Sacco cease 1911 74, 132, 000 69, 939, 000 94.3 
FT angar ye =- = 22s 5 ef 1910: 80, 272, 000 77,225, 000 96. 2 
Total Austria-Hungary|.......... 154,404,000 | 147, 164, 000 95.3 
actgessirtl Stee oe gs Sere 1895 7,278,000|  6,443,000| 8&5 ~ 49, 2: 
gfearia..|. a5 .3-4- o> eee 1919 23, 307, 000 18, 959, 000 79. 6 36: 
Menmark <2 oon sees cee 1907 9, 629, 000 9, 078, 000: 94,3 66. 2: 
Bipiand. 2226... 33-5 ee 1901 820 132000 5 et8 6-2: Sl Seer ee 4.4 
Mrance..<. Pa3 aa oy 1910 130, 854,000 | 123, 642, 000 94,5 45. 2 
Geman y sss oes = 95S 1900 133, 594,000 | 126,401,000 94.6 47. 7F 
Tpaky 22 22k sete ee = 3 eee 1911 70, 839, 000 65, 164, 000: 92 47.7 
Tem DoTP See se. end 1911 639, 000 616, 000: 96. 4 46. 9: 
Mepherlands;-—. 3.7. g-h.o52 1911 8, 057,000 7, 258, 000 90, 1 ZIM 
NORWAY = 220 apres y= = sl 1907 79, 810, 000 22, 942, 000 28. 7 ae 
LG a2) ORS SR ee ee ee 1912 22,018, 000 17, 281, 000 78, 5. 26. 2 
BRO UMGATIIZS 25. Snes see a 1905 32, 167, 000 24, 645, 000 76. 6 4, 46.1 
Russia, European..--.....-- 191i 1, 278, 203,000 | 698, 902, 000 54.7 | 245,755, 000 19. 2 
Seria. thee ee ee 1897 11, 936, 000 6, 246, 600 52.3. 2, 534, 000 21.2 
poy a)21 1 eee le eee, ea 1908-11 124, 666,000.| 112,665,000 90. 4 41, 264, C60 33.1 
Suredanits ees io eds oe 1911 110, 667,000 | 65, 196, 000 58.9 9, 144, 000 8.3 
Switzerland te 222: 35 2423s 1905 10, 211, 000 7, 635, 860 74.8 605, 000 5.9 
United Kingdom: ; 4 
Great Britain 1911 56, 802, 000 47,737,000 84 
LPG ee ae ea 1911 20, 350, G60 18, 789, 000 92.3 
Total United Kingdom!.-......... 77, 152,000 66, 526, 000 86, 2 
ASIA. 
Menssh India--- 3... 2.2 24 1910-11 615, 695, 000 465, 706, 000 75.6 
I NIOS2 2h ee ae a ee 1911 8, 858, 000 1,972, 000 22,3 
i; eee ee Se 1911 94,495,000 | 74,180,000 78.5 
ssia, ASiagie . 2... ..-2.5. 1911 4,628,001,000 | 715,838,000 17.8 
AFRICA. 
IBISETAAS Sees Sto: eke 1910 124, 976, 000 50, 846, 000 40.7 
pon Eee Scat eases 1912 222) 390, 000 5, 486, 000 2.5 
pistes: Mr eee aa ee 1912 30, 888, 000 22, 239, 000 72 
Union of South Africa_.....- 1909-10 302, 827, 000 3, 569, 000 1.2 
OCEANIA. 
AeispralanWes es 2s. see oe 1910-11 | 1,903,664,000 | 119,942,000 6.3 
New Zealand................ 1910 66, 469,000 | 57,310,000 86.2 6, 955, 600 
Total, 36 countries... .|.......... 15, 071, 209, 000 4,591, 691, 000 30.5 1,313, $32, 000 
i 


1 Includes besides cultivated land, also natural meadows and pastures, forests, woodlots, and lands 
devoted to cultivated trees and shrubs. 
2 Includes fallow lands; also artificial grass lands. E 
; 3 The figure for “productive land” in Chile excludes marshes, heaths, and productive but uncared-for 
ands. 
4 The figure for “cultivated land” in Switzerland excludes artificial meadows and pastures. 
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NATIONAL FORESTS. 


TasLE 200.—National forests: Timber disposed of, quantity, price, and number of users, | 
revenue under specified heads, and details of grazing privileges, years ended June 30, 


1910 to 1915. 
[Reported by the Forest Service.] 


Year ended June 30— 


Free timber given: 


Item. 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 
Number of users.........- 35, 364 40, 660 | 38, 749. 38, 264 39, 466 40,040 
Timber cut........- M ft.. 104, 796 123, 488 123, 233 121,750 120, 575 123, 259 
SLC dolls. - 176, 167 196, 930 196, 335 191, 825 183, 223 206, 597 
Timber sales: 
IIGMIEOD << cone dosasecateas 5,398 5, 653 5,772 6, 182 8,303 10,905 
Sivstulom 226-2. 2+. -M ft... 574,555 830, 304 799,417] 2,137,311 | 1,540,084 1,093, 589 
Price per thousand board 
feet (average).....doils.. 2.44 2.56 2.00 2.01 2.30 2. 44 
Kinds of stock: | | 
niles te ssos4seec2 No..| 1,409,873 | 1,351,922 | 1,403,025 1,455,922 | 1,508,639! 1,627,321 
(Spits aa eee No.. 90, 300 77, 668 83, 849 76, 898 58, 616 51, 409 
HORS eo. Set csc S25 25,05 No.. 3,145 4,500 4,330 3,277 3, 381 2,792 
WEOESCSo foo he nscale No.. 84, 552 91,516 95,343 97,919 108, 241 96, 933 
Shc OUaE Se eeee es No..| 7,558,650 | 7,371,747! 7,467,890] 7,790,953 | 7,560,186 | 7,232,276 
Total...........----No..} 9,146,520] 8,897,353] 9,054,437] 9,424,969 | 9,239,063 | 9,010,731 
Revenue: | 
From— 
Timber sales....dolls.. 940, 090 935, 128 994,314 | 1,282,647 | 1,243,195 1, 244, 985 
Timber settlements,! 
GOLETA ero 67, 562 22,035 33, 287 36, 105 39, 927 3,181 
Penalties for timber 
trespass......- dolls. . 35,142 43, 236 40, 291 17,558 12,981 7,284 
Turpentine sales ,? 
GGUS. Sob oe comer eng oe Caeboseo 2c [oe C GBB OO oe AAS Rea eens Eepeecoaare 15,372 8,915 
Fire trespass....dolls. . 634 14,371 21,810 5, 028 7, 950 661 
Special uses ¢... dolls... 59, 811 76, 646 48, 249 67,278 68, 773 78,921 
Grazing fees. ...dolls.. 978, 956 930, 966 962,175 | 1,001,156 997, 583 1,130,175 
Grazing trespass, 
GOHSFS=22 5 sc2shedeeas 7,953 4,524 6, 667 6, 583 4,765 5, 818 
Wiater power. - dolls. :)iscocc-ee ake see eecses 50, 563 51, 235 47,164 89, 104 


Total revenue.dolls..| 2,090,148 | 2,026,906 | 2,157,356] 2,467,590 | 2,437,710 | 42,569,044 


1 Includes timber taken in the exercise of permits for rights of way, development of power, etc. 
2 Prior to 1914 receipts from sale of turpentine were included with timber sales. 

3 Included under “Special use” prior to 1912. 

4 Refunds during year, $54,575. 


TasBLe 201.—Area of national forest lands, June 30, 1915. 
[Reported by Forest Service.] 


State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
Alaska: Acres. Arkansas: Acres. 
WAR CN reer acces <j0:c Soin aims cis wisn 11, 170, 929 PAR ENS Re oe es acm are ae 680, 430 
Wy LEEDS) Ee ae eee 15, 455, 694 (ONES Se eee ee ee eh 488, 949 
UES |e 2S Rae ee See 26, 626, 623 otal esate) ores se eee 1, 169,379 
Arizona: California: 

Apache 1, 186, 848 Boo Ce Ba a Eee 887, 964 
Chiricahua } 348, 971 Caltinemia st. (522 os 5G ance ot te oes 822, 137 
Coconino 1,601, 523 Cleveland sy oe essen ae 883, 041 
Coronado 962, 690 (0) oF 1a oe ee oe ea ee §1, 263 
Crook 867, 286 549, 350 
Dixie! 605, 646 1, 252, 288 
Kaibab 1,072, 411 1, 268, 697 
Manzano! 27, 708 1,471, 017 
Prescott 1,341, 763 1,013, 143 
Sitgreaves 667, 408 1, 182, 817 
Tonto : 1, 998, 144 801, 514 
Tusayan 1, 607, 727 MRR IET CM Son eae poet 438, 765 
——_—_—_——— TCT tr (ps Se ae Rie eee epee: 2 Et 1, 147, 556 

TAG: ee ee ee 12, 288, 125 FEET: WIE Bo] 81 gyre ee 1, 698, 008 

r [== MGTIO 1S 55 8s ec ee | 926, 255 


‘For total area, see ‘* National Forests extending into two States.” 
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Taste 201.—Area of national forest lands, June 30, 1915—Continued. 


State and forest. 


California—Continued. 
Shasta sss oe eee ees 
SierEa. =. fo 2 cee bn ce ee 
DISKVV OU 22 cso teeta ee eee eee 
Stanislaus 
Tahoe ! 


AT APAHO’ Assasins See eee cee 


Cochetopa22ob.s2Sscde2 seine cee 
Golorado: 233s tere eee 


Haydon we. 3. 2. See aoe 
Holy: Crossee sae oe Se ed 
1 WE) Se Ee an ees aso ee 


Montezuma ces =.. eee. ace 
Rake. <P eet. eee ae ee ee 


San Juan. 222 eet oe Je. SS 
SOpris!:4: Se eee 
Wncompahere:. so-2 55. 6 ose eee 
WihitevRaverss joo tase ee 


At Rot ate bees ee ee 


PAY CHC Rein acts Sates kb e eee <a 
PendhOnedies pects eee tee 
Pocatello lisa Sac © Bice eae 2h = 


Selwncny cme se ras ocr p= net es ge 
Panehee Lege so teen oe 
IWIGISOR Sets oc soe ac cite = = eh ee ees 


Tlansas: 
TROVE ASS hore ar citar aaah ioe IEEE 


Michigan: 
Margquettor 22. t/a. e2so2 yee 
IMA GHEE ARE os.- es. =< cco oe 


Minnesota: 
NMMESOLAS 5. sete cee Re 
WUMELIONS coe ease ee eee Sees aoe 


IBIGterroge kaon ce eee oa. Bees 
Blackie ta eb 2, hose ee eee 
Gapinets cc obec eee Ere RTen 


Net area. 


Acres. 


19, 866, 203 


848) 875 


13, 107, 681 


299, 166 


1, 046, 438 
262, 636 
689, 413 

1, 261, 052 
849, 471 
616, 822 

1, 193,392 
199, 480 

1, 067, 146 
515, 491 

1, 693, 858 
296, 984 
832, 047 
666, 356 
251,681 
643, 611 

1, 622, 925 

1, 293, 806 

1,694, 603 
697, 974 
563, 640 


17, 868, 826 


139, 019 


20,517 
62, 640 


83, 157 


173, 517 
813, 860 


987,377 


843, 675 
663, 844 
1, 338, 641 
1,047,013 
856, 743 
846, 790 


State and forest. 


Montana—Continued. 


Custer 


Net area. 


Madisoniic.; - 22s Sees2ea02 eee 
IMSS Dele e et = ee ee eee eee 


Nebraska: 


Nebraska. 222s... less? 4. eee 


Nevada: 


Eldorado! 
Humboldt 


Alamo. 


Carson). 223-2225. 225: - = ae 


Pecos 


North Dakota: 


Dakota 
Oljahoma: 


Wichita... ......<.255.606 59 eae 


Oregon: 


Cascades 22. 2 chee s See 


Deschutes 


Fremont... .... = 


Klamath ! 


Malheur oo =<. 2 <:.2¢ ee eee 
Mi 


Umpqua... -ss2c00 se =e eee 
Wallowa... ).22--cnssen sos eee eeee 
Wenahal 2227 22.4 524k eee 
Whitman] ....:..-..2-52-- =e 


Luquill 


Ol. So conie ess 


South Dakota: 
Black Silis:...” 55.2554 een 


1 For total area, see ‘‘ National Forests extending into two States.” 


102) 138 


16, 104, 734 


198, 056 


400 

692, 573 
72, 942 
282) 543 
464, 254 
1, 238, 455 
343, 627 
270, 246 
14, 687 
1,907, 983 


5, 287, 710 


667, 743 
876, 959 
127,398 
2, 690, 365 
1, 438, 023 
723, 170 
553, 047 
758, 766 
634,040 


8, 469, 511 


6,414 


61, 480 


1, 019, 505 


32,975 


1, 129, 208 
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TaBLe 201.—Area of national forest lands, June 30, 1915—Continued. 


State and forest. Net area. State and forest. Net area. 
Acres. Washington—Continued, Acres. 
982, 643 Washington 1, 453, 853 
260, 741 Wienahal se c55 csass.c,cc 311, 519 
433,415 WienatchGen ope nc. 15s ae 657, 644 
701, 322 —_——__—_ 
661, 783 Total oc. svevivesisee waster 9, 953, 166 
723,294 || Wyoming: 
69, 733 Ashley!....... ee eee er ree 5, 987 
57, 840 IBISHORME SS) «+o. Seeeesas Seem 1,123,585 
6,325 Bonneyvillece: 2 sss 25 ase sees 607, 173 
690, 469 Bridgerts So. 2. sess 0 asses sae 570, 992 
731, 830 Canibow t=: .2:- 35225222525 F222 6,707 
995, 757 isydenws st c:coose 2X23 See 323,915 
612, 928 469, 786 
—_———— 254,928 
7, 449, 160 1,577,591 
Washington: 84,970 
(QJNG) is bee See ee el ne ae Ape 687, 183 1, 927, 183 
CORE CED GSTS 2 cee een 770, 293 387, 569 
(Co hell CSS Sea oe es Seas | 750, 223 WiyOMnine ss sos series fist eees 899, 980 
LiSG (es Ps Se ee ee ae ne | 259, 173 —_—_—_——- 
COUSTTI GPE s Ss el Sd Se ae 1, 492, 491 otal se ae wees ces 8 see Bao 8, 385, 288 
Olympic ogo secs Sac2 a2 se SS 1, 536, 079 _——————— 
TRAE! =e 5 See Te 1,310, 405 || Grand total, National Forests-..| 162,773, 280 
SHOGUAIIMNIGHSe: - Shoe cesses. 724,303 | 
NATIONAL FORESTS EXTENDING INTO TWO STATES. 
Torest. States. Net area. 
| Acres. 
Mlricsh uae eee es 2442 bs ee ATIZONA-NeW IMEXICOlny 252 een coe eset eco se Be gjss | 476,369 
LOY a ies ee a TAT OH RUAN cee acme te aoe ec ee oe = tee cease a tose pee miset 1, 039, 061 
IN nests Se en ATIZONA—NG WE MeRICOLesene dere res 2. ee ce Ue eae 786, 474 
Ie CPt Se Ae a el Catsiornia—Grepotie sts tsa iano eae otk. aes be coos ee Sree 804, 666 
CaniorniaNevadserte estes Meas se teeter ae eee see eee Sk, 549, 750 
Cahiorain-“Nevanis. beset Sassen are an eee os Soe eee sae 1,325, 230 
Calsionnia— Oregon. qjasacas sa see eee ae bane ele ee 8 1, 475, 023 
Caitiormin Nevada. secant soso teen see = vaste scone ee os. 1, 265, 768 
Caliorma-Orergniy. ses = Snape Mee” Lene ASF RE St 1,349, 764 
Calitornia Nevada. 2 soe tas soe eee. eee Sioa oee aes 561,317 
Colorado WiyGHiing sao es 4 22 Simson eee oe ee fe ee 5 2 os 390, 233 
Cplorade—W tabs Jape oe Sees tenn ee sent ee 548, 524 
kdaho— Utah te anna seo bts 528 fo eee. Joe 2 CASES at 523, 377 
KARO Wye miners he Age ees So yoo Seat em eg Se ee 696, 120 
idaho-Wrashimpton 3 2825222559220 sae sa caee soe e ene cee oe 458, 653 
Idaho-Utah...... pa N es SoS Sen, eee Belch sate eee eee 585, 224 
LGahio-—Wyonmne =. sas o oes ae ete ea ne ee) 551, 912 
eNO Uae = SNe eons aoe Se eee gee oe an See 258, 006 
cHo— Vivo mine otic ee > a hee so eee ae CT 2 782, 944 
Montana-ponth Dakotas= 520 see na se re ee See eee 180, 697 
Oreron= Wish oCOmne 4 era ae ee ee ea a tes 736, 963 
Wish Wiyontmnee stan oe ea aetna. weep ec ae asap: 988, 630 


1 For total area, see ‘‘ Naticnal Forests extending into two States.”’ 
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TABLE 202.—Grazing allowances for national forests, 1915. 


Forest. 


District 1: 


Beaverhead.....-...-.-- 
Bitterroot 
Blackteeb >... 125-35. 


Gabinete. fesse noe] 


(S713 ea Se SR ae 
Wiakota-foa ste seceees 
Deerlodge.......... 5354 
MISCHGRG!=~ soo 2 3ic.oe cmon 
Gallatin «2 sg. 6 oe endo 


Kaniksu.. 
Kootenai 
Lewis and Clark........ 


Nezperce 
Districts 1-6.....-..- 


ATA PANGS. crew c= cece ine oe 


Brideeraten tae foc s 
Cochetopal.......-.-.-- 
Metpradi. ce. ss22 ce sa- 


Gunnison 355. ss5205 2-0 


Biichicanee 2) ose. 


Nebraska!..........-.-- 


Gee hare ee eeu 
Routt 


Shoshone lees coc. 5356 
SOPRIS— 2s sascenaseesee a 
Sioa (3 ate aa oe ee 
Uncompahegre........ ae 
Washakie 1! 


1 Term appli 


[Reported by the Forest Service.]} 


Number of stock authorized. 


Cattle Sheep 
and Swine. and 
horses. goats. 


Yearlong rates (cents). 


Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. 


a 


Sfe,| DB» GENO (sale, 2 3 ae + 57,600 54 67, |-2 eee 13.5 
E> DeAO Bul eaeeee ae 65, 000 54 67 | sce cteale 13.5 
E711 en + 15,000 54 67 | .2bse de 13.5 
E 522,550} 2/500 |4-2, 397; 500.|....-..c-.|-...--..00)saeeesa ae 
| 14,000| + 75 13, 000 48 60 29 12 
| 31, 500 100 61, 500 48 60 29 12 
+. AEROBIE aes — 163,300 48 60:1. Sscoeeeee 12 
| 12, 000 300 2; 000 48 60 29 12 


+ or — indicates increase or decrease over 1914. 


cations authorized. 


2 Term applications previously approved effective till expiration of period. 
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TABLE 202.—Grazing allowances for national forests, 1915—Continued. 


Number of stock authorized. | Yearlong rates (cents). 


Forest. Cattle Sheep Sheep 
and Swine. and Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. and 
horses. goats. goats. 
District 3—Continued | 
oconino ! 40,900 | — 240|— 94,000 48 60 29 a2 
Coronado 25,200 AE eerste. o + 17,000 48 GO eae eens 12 
Crook ES OCONEE err aa - 2, 500 48 GOeseceneee 12 
LDTPOTILL Baio Senet agli 38,800 |-+ 220 138, 000 48 60 29 12 
(LUE Sep et ap pemeegs 33, 800 | . 300 |— 47,100 48 60 29 12 
Jemez 8, 209 + 300 65, 500 48 60 29 12 
Lincoln 9, 400 + 500|/— 13,600 48 60 29 12 
Manzano 2 OF SOO I Miaraye st aac + 95,000 48 GON eseos ee fad 12 
CER Sonal cicya erosion 8, 200 + 325 35, 400 48 60 29 12 
Prescott 51, 560 50 |— 10,300 48 69 29 12 
Sitgreaves ULTRA Ui 8 Bienes 77, 000 48 (116 |e ite 12 
Tonto 75, 800 + 660 \— 100 48 60 29 12 
Tusayan! 25, 900 =— 50/— 71,100 48 60 29 12 
+ 418,900] +3,110|— 905,800 |.......... oe EE (Daeae pee ame 
District 4: 
Ashley eee || Hn tg OOO) see ee - + 97,900 60 15 
Etthingueperr ies epee hx 4,000; + 100 140, 000 54 13.5 
Sr ce Se ee ee ote ad ig es EN | eee + 127,300 &4 1305 
ar DO Meee ee ie Te) O00" Soe nee — 297,000 54 13.5 
“GATE J ea St + 6; 400 4 one, I+ 8155 54 13.5 
Ei xa eee pee bee 9 — 165,360 400 |— 5, 760 48 i2 
MaMOoress. .-/2 24-2. + 19,200} + 200/+ 47,900 60 15 
Rishinkee es hs ee Fe 500 )[ he. cl — 72,600 60 15 
etumpoldt =e 353s BEI aby LOO ances aon on — 305,5¢0 54 13.5 
Lig Gli. {lS eee ee ae eR eee — 105,000 54 13.5 
GN) Le ea ee le); 450) | Samoa 5, 000 48 12 
WLS gee elie Spe pal GOO" Sosa + 33,800 54 13.5 
Wisi Fs AL LUM eee: Bey 77, 500 54 13.5 
URSIN bod See ay ae a rol Eee |+ 150, 400 60 15 
ibe ( Uer Se fe aU ee-eee ees 75, 000 54 13.5 
Wevadh®=. is . 1 RG 3007/4 2ee ee 70, 090 54 13.5 
alisnaees 2 Lg Pe. 8 _ 6 A00) |X aoe e- — 97,000 54 13.5 
LEC Ici, Spee ane ae mae ia - 66507) Soe — 96,000 54 13.5 
LECTED io | a eee gM (ia Raa RSBe 30, 800 5 13.5 
Powileee te oe lp; 400 | asece cee — 72,000 54 13.5 
TE eine LG 200). oo se es + 34,900 54 13.5 
Stilt hn A 0G ee ao ee 100, 900 54 13.5 
Panta Rosa...-.--..-... a6 ES 000 fae ees — 58,500 54 13.5 
DawhootiHe.- 2.9.5.) 200 anes — 313,600 54 13.5 
eeiene 8 eee + 10,800} + 100/— 124,000 y 13.5 
54 
54 
60 
60 
54 
54 
District 5: | | 
i GSS) ee Hl ie See + 4, 000 60 10) ones ae 15 
Rabtipngite.. 23.5.5. + 6, 200 1,000 |— 59,000 60 75 36 15 
Cleveland........._- ae Cat Us eee, + 3,500 60 FED eccrine! 15 
idorado®... 22.2220. + 10,000; + 50/+ 17,200 72 90 43 18 
TUR a — 5, do [er ae oe — 30,000 60 (AGN |e ee 15 
LoS Ey + 8, 000 600 2, 000 56 70 34 14 
{Ue SET seine! aa eae id + 12,500 200 |— 38, 000 64 80 38 16 
tas Ga ee apo 41 SOG a 222 ous oe + 61,300 60 (os a222 220 ee 15 
2h eee ae a = emer 25: i] |S aeean + 67,700 72 OT ES renee 18 
ftenierayos sos. s.5 = a ee A) eee eee — 2,500 64 cy eee 16 
Peerage oe he ee LAE ANON A oe oe + 75,700 68 6 iia peace Gel 17 
Santa Barbara ?......_. — 8, 606 300 |— 3, 000 64 80 38 16 
Pcs: | a + 30,150} +3,300|— 10,950 72 90 43 18 
LLG ye eae er = 9, 600 + 6500 |— 24,000 60 75 36 15 
Sis 5 ae a ae — 15,000 — 500 21, 000 72 90 43 13 


+ or — indicates increase or decrease over 1914. 


1 Term applications authorized. 

* 5,800 cattle and horses, 50,000 sheep and goats edded from Zuni Forest. 

’ Term applications previousiy approved effective till expiration of period. 

4 Approximately 4,100 cattle and horses, 70,090 sheep and goats added from Uinta Forest. 
5 4,000 goats authorized on Angeles Forest for cleaning fire lanes. 

° Approximately 18,000 cattle and horses, 1,300 swine added from Kern Forest. 
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TABLE 202.—Grazing allowances for national forests, 1915—Continued. 


Number of stock authorized. | Yearlong rates (cents). 


Forest. 


Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. 


District 5—Continued. 


Stanisigyss. 2552-8 Soon 2s 72 90 

Teh esse = sot nat es. 72 90 

Pry se see ee eene | 56 70 
—7,000 |+ 508,050 Peat [| Zoe | 


HSeeerSSSSSSSESESE 


Bess 


21, 200 


Washington . 222020, . | eee es eal swale, . 28,000 a aaa ton clcad sae aoe eee 
Wenaha...... eee RE oe SP AT 200 see roc 60 
mienatches {220505 28 5-7 — 550 Neheeee o3en 64 
Whitman: << 92) 225 tae _ 8; S500 eae ee = 60 
+. 2959; 2507] 2 1-15 400 ||—1" 980,500 |e eee eee 
District 7 
| “Arkamsag=s 55 Saeco. Bae 15, 000 22, 000 48 
BAG ESS a rae 6, 000 3, 000 48 
Ozaric Base eerie Se 13, 500 20, 0CO 48 
Waebitt 2o_5 en boo os _ A 630) | ease BB Sos-Se55- vi 


i+ 39,130 | 45,000 


Purchase areas: | 
Cherokee..... ae ca SRE 1, 500 400 200 i 2. 
GOOLPIAM Sms see oe aoe 3 ~ = 860 430 1, 290 1. 
IMaSSAHGeH. 3-58 s--<-- 200) | -b2eca— = 100 al 
Mount Mitchell......... \— 600 + 100 |j— 50 i bs 
NAAN ae ae ee — 400 | —2,100 |— 150 1.5 
Natural Bridge......... \— TOO; Eisen cele tt eee i I 
POLOMIAC eens oe G45) |onee ec cces 1, 300 i 
Savannah (N).........- 200 + 250 J+ 200 is 
Savannah (S)........-.-.| > 50} + 50/}+ 25 : 
Shenandoah............ IE 2: OUD: name ee ae 150 if 
Wintsetop -2422.6- 2-2. i 450 | 400 |— 150 ib 
+ 
Total: 
I Bee eS =~ 1, 891, 119 65, 645 & 367, 906") c--55--|-aaoe enone 
egy ae -| 1,983,775 | 64,040] 8, 747,025 |......---- piebei FSS nce 
Increase or decrease | | 


OVET AOTC eae ann aia le 92,656 | —1,605 |— 120,881 | = ae. See Hew sccree | Parecsraezagie . 


+ or — indicates increase or decrease over 1914. 


1 Term applications previously approved effective till expiration of period. 
2 Term applications authorized. 
3 Transferred from District 3. 


ERO. xX : 


Page. 
Abattoir, inspection service, application to Secretary, fae rents, etc.... 274-275 
Abattoirs, establishments under Federal inspection, 1907-1915. .............- 538 
Abortion, contagious— 5 
combating TELE 2D eee a ee 166-167 
SUS eh eS EI a VE ei a a 18, 160 
Accounting systems, uniform, use by farmers’ organizations, extent. sto eeg GELN 
Adulterants, seed, various grasses, and ELE PT aes ae ae 314-315 
Africa, live stock, numbers of various kinds in Union of South Africa.......... 509 
Agents, county— 
farm demonstration work, Culpeper County, Va.......................-- 237 
farm demonstration work, “TS Les ee el ce a 2 i ese eet 227-228 
ME ERIE ee ae ere 54-55, 56-57 
Agents, poultry-club, appointment and W207 it ele MEN Scale 196-197 
Agricultural— 
Bacwse prey, BNMber ANG, WORK. = 20 ee 54-55, 56-57 
experiment stations, list, location, and officers...................--..--- 407 
exports, 1915, comparison with other periods, discussion. .....-.....----- 10-12 
extension— 
Lo) iL; A ee ee ee 14, 53-60 
specialists, Sih Bed 3 Soe SE Se ee eee eee 59 
work, ceoperative, State officers in charge...................-.---- 408-409 
work, funds, allotment and recommendations. ..........--....------ 59-60 
organizations, county BRCORe GE WOT Kee nes onee a Pee oe kone 55 
products— 
PURE MMEHEGERE Ee Soo ye ee OS Fos Sa oe 540-576 
LS 0 ee eee ees aaa 9 
provinces, United States, description and map-.....--.----.------ 331-332, 335 
Agriculture— 
agent, county, cooperative work with boys’ and girls’ clubs........... 27 2720-272D 
American, graphic summary, article by Middleton Smith, O. E. Baker, 
COED terra iiee Seine i ST a 329-403 
colleges— 
La Da ELD SUS ee ee ee Pe ee ee ee 405-407 
State cooperation with Agriculture Department in boys’ and girls’ 
LS TE AE arly alge ie ie ia 2: Se aa ea 272-272 
Department— 
administration of Alaska game laws, changes..........-...-.-.------ 50-51 
eee ou eennine problemn, notes. 22-990... | | | nee seen 310 
Annual Reporis, act authorizing publication..............-.-.-..--- 2 
esapersiion in poultry-club work... ../., 2.5. -<--0-+---=--;------- 195 
promotion of organization in rural life, article by CW. Thompson. 2724-272P 
development, prevention by land speculations BASSES SESE IEE TE 151-153 
Rep MEMCE CHI DEISONS 50.5.2... 62 2. Ato oo. ss 2k kp ae se ot 331-332 
Secretary— 
duties under Federal meat- eeCgiOpS 6 Ee ae ne en Ee 274 
recommendations................-- . 30, 33-35, 48, 51-52, 60, 65, 68, 70, 71 
DPCUHE. 2k See ee ee ee a ee ee 72 
TLE Se ae a a hg ne yan 408 
Air. See Atmosphere. 
Alabama— 
hog raising, pig-club work, number, weight, cost, etc., averages.........-. 180 


hogs, value of pig-club products per emote erate kt Sie Eee 180 
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Alaska— Page. 
fisheries: Importance: << -icc.ika eee wns ee See Oe ee 155 
fur-bearing animals; laws;-changes=s2.- 2. 22 s- ose eee ee 50-51 
game laws, amendments, recommendations by Secretary..........--.-.-- 51-52 
governor, recommendations in regard to game laws.......--.---..-------- bil ae 
livestock. numbers of various kinds:..2-.. 2-3-2452 Ss4sc5 455545 - 62 ee eee 
national forests, areas, location; resources, etc. .-...-. 2-o2-.--6-. 4222 see 70-72 

Aleutian Islands Reservation, Alaska, game laws administration........--..-- 50-51 

Alfalfa— 
acreage, census 1909, by States, map........-.----= 4: 2<s-.<4s-55 eee 365 
growing in Argentina,-acreage. 7.240 ot df 52-20-2258 eg 4 =e eee 283 
growing, Kentucky and Virginia, influence of demonsiration work... -- 232-241 
nesting place for grasshoppers-.*..-..-.i2 2055, ---- 8 i-=25 2 eee 264 
seed, mixture with seed of other hay plants, practice in Culpeper County, 

AO BR EpGOP Rae Se meaner rea sae dace ere eee ere e ore e Roe e Se sst te - 241 
use.in poison bait for. grasshoppers. ..-..+----:0.< <j: = =p =p ere eae bat abe oy 
yalue on dairy farm, demonstration. .* 22. 22--- 2-22. +o --- een ee 241 

Algeria, live stock, numbers of various kinds._............----+---------+---- 507 

Altitudes, United States, comparison of East and West .----.....------------ 331 

Alunite deposits, potash source, development, by-products, etc. .-----------. 37 

Amygdalus davidiana, use as stock for stone fruits, China..........----..---- 218-219 

Aniline dyes, scarcity,in Hutopean war... 5.225 --2---- 22. - 45a ee ee 201, 204 

Animal— 
disease— 

and our food supply, article by Edward B. Mitchell..............-. 159-172 

control, cooperative work of Agriculture Department. -.......-...---- 272¢ 
Husbandry Division, Karakul sheep-breeding experiments... - - 250, 255, 259, 260 
Industry Bureau— 

ecoperation in farm club work’... . 22 -<2.4-3 96 t252= =n eee 272c-2725 

work in developing and improving dairying industry .---.------ 2723-272 

Animals— 

farma— 
and their products, statistics... 55.08. s~.-< --imaoscoReee aa 507-539 
See also Live stock. 
meat, losses from:-dineases. 52. .o 07.4.5 2 sane pe a eee oo ee 18 
shatistica, Imports and exports. os - 2 <= < sae 4s ee se ee eee 540, 548, 565, 571 
work of, relation to crop yield as efficiency factor......-----/------------ 116 

Anthrax— 
ipa ttomices sess. <2 ee owas See took BOS) 18, 160 
nature and tréatment>:.; 2.40072 56.2- 220 5. Ee <n ee 164 
serum, improvement and value....-....--.--------------5- 5+ epee 164-165 

Aphthous fever. See Foot and mouth disease. 

Appalachian forest reserves, purchase, work and plans ........--..---------- 68-70 

Apple— 
ieees, acreage, 1910, by States, Miap.--...-0- . 22 52-4. ee 382 
Varieties, relative production... 2: lof 222 22 SS aoe oe 488-489 

Apples— 
exports, 1852-1915, statishies 522... eh 2 ee 551, 556 
production, census 1909, and estimate 1915, by States, map....---------- 383 
statistics, production and ‘prices, 1909-I'915.: =. .....:2.-- 22.22 --- eee 487-488 

Avabi, ‘sheep, origin of fur-bearing sheep. .... 22... -2 os» + Soh ee ee 253 

Argentina— 
agriculture, effect of land distribution....... Jomrtan 2: oe ee 286-288 
cereal-crowing révion, description .°.. 2.22222. 2. =< - == So eee 282-283 
corn planting, harvesting, and storing, methods. .......--...---------- 288-290 
corn varieties, comparison with those of United States..........---.----- 291 
deseription, soil and climate 0272 . . Po sae iiss toe = ae oie my 282-283 
exporis, prain, flaxseed, and live. atock..3.0--..-¢..:- ---- -- = ee 284-286 
grain— 

exports, rank with other producing countries.............---------- 284-285 
production and handling, article by Laurel Duval.-.-...-.------.---- 281-298 
seeding, harvesting, ind thrashing?:*2i0 2222602 222529 ee 292-293 
storage facilities). - 80-525. S522 ee eee eee 295-296 
hides and skins, exports of various kinds, 1912-1914. .........----------- dll 
international trade, grain and flaxseed, importance. --........------------ 284 
live stock, numbers of various kinds....-...---.- wn Sane Se ot oo 507. 
live-stock products, exports, value........----. NA PAS ee <P ok 284 


=) Payer a ee 
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Arizona, grasshopper eradication work, 1915..................22-...----- 268, 270-271 
Arrowleaf, growing in China, use of swamp lands............. Paes EC ae 223 
Asparagus, acreage on farms, census 1909, by States, map...............-. ee Pe FF 
REED UREA EEL nee ahi ried are areal teens A et kee a 393 
WEer e MRNCED, WN CONT IORI hh ae ncaa me 507-510 
Association, purchasing. See Purchasing. 
eet it CCHeTUDIIGN ANG VAING: -_ 5. 2-2 = <ceedcueeeinnis daceenc degeas 251 
Atlantic— 
EERE GTC aNG OC Mir se = Foss oo a en we ei een es tp SabCe 155 
states, ish supply by Pacific fisheries_........ ~~. --2-2-+-.-%-----s--0% 155-158 
Atmosphere— ; 
circulation from Equator to poles, factors influencing..................- 321-322 
extensions, density at various heights, soundings, etc..................--. 318 
nature, composition, movements, moisture, eic...............---------- 319-322 
roAwon de weather coudttions, GiIscusson............c2-....-ce.-ss-l5-. 321-223 
Himes JAELICIG by UROSCOC NBT. ag ces cos. Src oe os sc nbde acne 317-327 
Atmospheric dust, functions, effects, sources, etc...............--.--------- 322-323 
Australia, live stock, numbers of various kinds..................-...-/.-... 507 
Austria, live stock, numbers of various kinds...-..--.-.----.-.---.--0---2-- 508 
Austria-Hungary— 
hides and skins, exports and imports of various kinds, 1912-1913....... 511, 512 
hvesiock, numbers Of various kipdg oo o- ee asinine nen = dane cdi nance se 508 
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See also Apples, Oranges, etc. 
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Pum meteors Tle IOI. et. kos a a sane l aneaes eke aoe 444 
liqgnors, imports and exports, statistics... ... 25. -- sews ee en isn lee we 545, 552 

Mala. ive stock, numbers of various kinds. 242.2% 22s ee Dae pe aja po neni 510 

Mange. See Scabies. 

pe ecoring, cosnetaikve, requirementas..... 2.0.24. 65hbssk peers seGlad. 52 79-80 

aps— 
S eeategral pny, al OTADUSS 22) saws Sere a eee eee See ee 335-403 
2 SRLS Si ee errr ete ee ars Pe 333-334 
Market— 
Hameed peanich: at. San Pranciseess isa. scsche sees qare os oes Bays -/o sp 144-145 
eMiatOn: Gist buiiom. Eawall- 235: sesaues oases te cole ons Yass Lees nS 139 
memeucrenice, work of department... ........~ <= --2anisesina- aoe 5+ ese ates 2 43-44 
territorial, in Hawaii, establishment and results........-.....--------- 134-145 

Marketing— 
accounting systems, aid by Markets Office to associations..........-- 272M-272N 
associations, aid of Markets Office in organization and management.. 272M—272N 
Division, Hawaii Experiment Station, work..........--..-..-.--..-.- 134-144 
eeeIRennnECtia 5 (WN) WHMCS = ale oo - 2S hee tere See Meee Be: 2 eee - ee 155-158 ~ 
CD) DOSS ee 2 ee ee een ceo eer etary 294-295, 296-298 


iyeneatians, worker Ofnec of Markets... 2... - 22 << =< << =2.-2-i42525-+2-4" 38-30 
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Marketing—Continued. Page. 
problems. 3... 22:2... 2222 Se ee ae aa eee 38-43 
produce, help te Hawaiian farmers.°_* 22> 227.2 222-4) 5s) eee eee ee 131-142 
timber, importance of owner’s knowledge....-..-.........------+--.+-- 121-124 
timber, measurement methods--.....::....22254-22522224.<2n > DE 122-124 
timber, methods'and ‘cost2.2 2222 So ns ere es ee 126-128 
woodlot products, article by Stanley L. Wolfe....---...-.....------2:.-. 121-130 

Markets— 
and Rural Organization, Office, establishment..................- = 14 
live-stock, prices of animals and animal products..........--..-.---.-.--- 516, 

517, 521-522, 526-527, 531, 533-534, 537 

live-stock, receipts of horses and mules, 1900-1915............-.-.-.-...- 517 
MarsuHatt, F. R., L. L. HELLER, and V. O. McWuorrter, article on “‘ Karakul 

sheep Tw ws l5s od. de cca cade gens Foes sees oes eee 249-262 

Mauritius, live stock, numbers of various kinds. -.::.--.:-2:¥.-21/2. 2.232 510 

McCormick, E. B., article on ‘‘How engineering may help farm life”.._... 101-112 

McCoy, Alice, pig-club prize winner, Louisiana State Fair, 1914, note........ 182 

McDoweEtL, J. C., article on ‘‘ Unprofitable acres” .....-..---+----------.- 147-154 

McWuorrter, V. O., F. R. MarsHatn, and L. L. Heiier, article on ‘‘ Karakul 

shepy 7). 22 2.22 -- 3253 52 cs seen aoe ee ee eee 249-262 

Meal— 
corn, exports and imports, 1912-1914 (with corn)...........------.------- 417 
oil-cake, statistics, international trade, 1912-1914.__............-..-...--- 504 

Meat— 
condemnation under inspection service, advisory commission, etc... -..- 278-279 
exports, 1913-1915) stataishies:<. i224 522222. 2 ;a5cen eee 548, 549, 555, 556, 565-566 
imports, 1913-1915, statasties. 204 24203 202 282 SS. SS A eee 

Meat animals— 
inspection for slaughter, number, kind, ete., 1907-1915.........-----.-.- 538 
inspection, number of ‘various kinds_/1222. 22.0. 2. Vil t_ eeu See 275 
losses from-disease 2 52522 225-2-222525525--252 2122. SoS Se ee 18 

Meat industry, benefit of National Forest ranges................-------------- 64 

Meat inspection— 
act, provisions, and requirements. -:...:.j202_-.-)-. {ve eae 273-274 
Federal advantages: - > 23..22s 233 ee eee 276-277 
Federal, statisties: -'> 2222 sro 2 2-5 See 2 ae eee 537-539 
quantities inspected and condemned, 1907-1915........----------------- 538 
service, information, value in fixing origin of diseased products.........- 279 

Meat supply 
increase, encouragement by Department, problems, etc.......--.------- 16-19 
relation of animal diseases. °: 22.22.2060 225222 2 Sctcse eee 159-172 

Meats— 
exports under Federal inspection, annual, by five-year periods......... 277-278 
exports, value, 1914-1915, increase (with dairy products) -.-..--.------ Gui; 12 
Federal inspection, economic importance, article by George Ditewig..... 273-280 

Merchants, local, cooperation with purchasing association. .........-.-------- 77-78 | 

Merino sheep, cross with Karakul, results on fur production............------. 258 

Meteors, nature, velocity, distance___.-2"2 07.5 5s 318 

Mexico— 7 
hides and skins, exports of various kinds, 1912-13.........--.-.--------- 511 
live stock, numbers of various kinds. -...-2- $25.2 22 02 of0e ae 509 

Meyer, Frank N., article on ‘‘China, a fruitful field for plant exploration’’. 205-224 

Michigan, dairy farms, studies -: -:: 2:22. NULL ee ee 117 

Milch cows. See Cows. 

Milk— 
records, value in dairying “22.0222 J sees sess 95 sucess hee ee 2723-272K 
yield per cow, relation to feed cost as factor of profit.........---.-----. 117-118 

Mills, flouring, influence on home wheat market...............-------------- 233 

Milo maize and kafir corn acreage, census 1909, by States, map.....---------. 370 

Mining, national forests, situation...........--- te ee 65-66 

Minnesota, Chatfield laundry, cooperative organization and management.... 189-194 

Mississtppi Valley, farm surveys, notes... -2-2 2... 2.-- S22. - 2 eee 114, 115, 117 


MiTcHELL, Epwarp B., article on ‘‘ Animal! disease and our food supply’’... 159-172 
Molasses— 


exports, 1913-1915, statistics... .2 229.22. 1222. Seas See eee 553, 555 
imports, 1913-1915, 1852-1915, statistics..........-.-2.2022224222205 547, 555, 558 


use.in-poison bait: for erasshoppers <2. ~~ -3-—- ses 269, 271, 272 
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Mules— Page. 
exports, number and value 1893-1915. _....-...-..-....2.20 222.02. eee 518 
exports, 1914-15, values, per cent of supply (with horses).............2... 11 
ilies PoE mM Vale Ma vOALed® <2 2k oo) 5522s lel. LA 515 
Mumnetwaine.ere samuary 1, 1867-1916... ....-... 2 eee eke 514 
i SS SABy SES es ee 507-510 
numbers, census 1910, and estimate 1915, by States, map................. 391 
prices, tanee at-principal markets--2 (22... 2. 52...) 2202820) iec ee: 516-517 
receipts at principal markets, 1900-1915............. 2222222222222 elle 517 
RU ie eee a eee oe bt Le. LLL BSR 514-518 

Muskmelons, acreage on farms, census 1909, by States, map..........2....... 377 


National forests. See Forests, National. 
Naval stores— 


peepee oie POPE LISNIACH oe Soe oe. in Se Sa oe oe DEERE 550, 569-570 
USES AL LES LE Ses his ie eee ae 4 o 543, 555, 561 
Nectarines and peaches, acreage, 1910, by States, maps.................----- 384 
Nelson, Gordon, jr:, pig-club prize winner, Kentucky State Fair, 1915........ 184 
Nelumbium speciosum, growing in China, use of swamp lands................ 223 
Netherlands—___ 
hides and skins, exports and imports of various kinds, 1912-1913. ...... 511,512 
yee ee Buen Gt Various KINdS. =. 2... f.- eos btn a oot 2k Sik bc wceee 509 
New England, grasshopper eradication work, 1915...............-...------ 267-269 
New Hampshire, grasshopper eradication work, 1915.............-....------ 267-269 
New Mexico— 
desert grass range, management and results._...................-.-..-- 306-307 
peeeueoper eradication work, 19152. 2.020. 22 nist). 5 2 2 ceed eas cen ene 268, 270 
New York— - 
breeding Karakul sheep, notes.........-.....--- PES = Sse eee 249, 256 
Western, iarms, studies of equipment... -.....-..--.--.--22--.--es2---00 114 
New Zealand— 
Pinca sine exports, 1912-1915. 8 ce ns - lice we ein ae 511 
live stock, numbers of various kinds..............-.- gee sis. SE ae eee 509 
Newfoundland, live stock, numbers of various kinds...................-----.- 510 
Nicaragua, live stock, numbers of various kinds......................-.-.-.- 510 
North Carolina— 
RUE rer CONUTGIONS. 2000... 82 ans ees 3 wee Soke ee 1163 LZ 
POTEET RIOR 2 Ses fa 5 2 See, RS Ae es cs Se 195 
(ES LGR. RES Sg) 25 a ill 2 ae ee a SAO 185 
North Pacific coast, location, acreage, and farm lands, 1910, map........ ier a2 339 
Norway— 
hides and skins, imports of various kinds, 1912-1914.................2... 512 
myemrock numbers of various kinds. .--........-.-.-.)--.--<2+-<scebe-- -- 509 
Nuwn, Roscog, article on ‘‘Stories of the atmosphere” ..................---- 317-327 
Bhatsery Biock, imports, 1913-1915, statistics....-....4..0....-.-.--.------'- 545, 555 
Nuts— 
Pena to, by Kinds and py states, Maps...2----.-.-2-2.02-2.--22e0-e 386 
pape cucrenee, 1910 by miaiesd, Man... 0-5-2 et Sek ane 380 
imports and exports, 1913-1915, 1912-1915, statistics. ..... 545, 552, 555, 560, 574 
Nyasaland Protectorate, live stock, numbers of various kinds...............-- 510 
eee emeroris, 1915191, statistics... i222.) 2 noo ee rece le eee nck 551 
Oats— 
acreage, census 1909 and estimate 1915, by States, map.............-..... 396 
DEEnmnCaniriaanriie: Aroentiga 26. 00 Oo Pee ee ato Le 297 
exports— 
2 DEAS 0 gS oe a ee eek fen a eee 437 
PETE ANI MNO MHI WCLG-. (eo se ett es te ES 285 
apie ETB UTTCLOAACE © sakes eete etter seen meet nis nates ee TREE Ys en 12 
ees eee SSRIS Ne ee ee SL Se eS Se Pe ed 551 
growing in Argentina, acreage, and imcrease............--.-.------------ 283 
memes SEM HiIShICS <0 2 ee et Soe ek elt 544 
production, census 1909 and estimate 1915, by States, map ......--- oe 357 
peeeermaane ttn vesiine “Argentina: 2. > 8204-2125. 2.222 -222-2---22 ce ee 292 
statistics— 
PS LLP DIPOLE Els gig hs. eit 21 co meee ea Rika ale ee ena ae 430-437 
Lo Ma G A Re 0 a a ee 437 
mene crop 1915 1915. by countries. ....-...5. 2-5. lis lec else. eck ee 430-431 
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Oil cake— Page. 
exports and imports, 1912-1914.....-..-----------2--+-2--- 2222 e222 22-s 504 
statistics, international trade, 1912-1914. ...........-...----.------------ 504 
with oil-cake meal, imports and exports, 1913-1915, statistics. .........-. 546, 


552, 555, 557, 568-569 


exports and imports, 1932-1914. ... 2262 2esecqee ese - 5542 -2eees soe ee 472 

statistics, international trade, 1912-1914..........---.-2---si02--4-----=-- 472 
Oils, imports and exports, 1913-1915, statistics. ....-.- 546, 552-553, 555, 565, 569, 574 
Oklahoma State Fair, pig-club exhibits and prizes......-.......------------- 84 
Olives, tea, grafting on privet stock, China........----.---.-2-2-1---2---+-=5 218 
Onion crop, Hawaii, shipping to California............---.------------------- 143 
Onions— 

acreage on farms, census 1909, by States, map........-.-.--------------- 377 

exports, 1913-1915, statistias...........- i. eee ee ee toe ae eee 547, 553 

gmporia, 1852-1915, statistics... <.---nteme gee tle So eee see = eee 559 
Orange— 

Osage. See Osage orange. 

trees; defoliation by erasshoppers... ¥: J. 2-2. ee - ee 270 
Oranges— 

acreage, 1910, by States, map? = -!-.. .-- 25295 74 TIS s2) eee 386 

exports, 1912-1915, siatanties..2: ==... O22 Ree 567 

imports and exports, statistics.......----.-------------------- 544, 551, 560, 564 

use in poison baits for grasshoppers. .....-....------------------------- 267, 269 
Orchard— 

home, improvement, demonstration work in Culpeper County, Va-..-..---- 245 

grass seed, importations, 1914-15, quality.....-..--..----------------- 313-314 
Ornamentals, introduction from China, and descriptions. ...-...----------- 219-221 
Osage orange— 

extract, factory plants, necessity in Southwest near supply ..-..-..------- 204 

supply, uses, and commercial possibilities........--------------------- 201-204 

uses. ayeinr cotton: o.c23.- 22520 sheds eke ot tee 204 

use Idyeine teather-< <=. 2+ -.sas32 ua oe = oe ee eee 203 

waste as substitute for fustic dyewood, article by E. W. Kressman..------ 201-204 
Pacific coast, fisheries, output, disposal, marketing, etc.......-...----------- 155-158 
Packing— 

farm produce, improvement of methods. .........-..-------------------- 143 

lambakins; directions... 2.2. -2<--2'-- ee eee 262 
Packing-house products— 

EXPATS; DUNLIGIOS! 25. fe ee aE ein ae Soe Doug a 548, 555, 556 

imports, 1915-1915 statistics 0. 2 2 eee 541, 555, 572 
Pai ts’ai, Chinese cabbage, description and value.........-.----------------- 221 
“Pampa” region, Argentina, description .....--.--.------------------------- 283 
Panama, live stock, numbers of various kinds................---------------- 510 
Paprika pepper, growing experiments in South Carolina...........----..-- 272H-2721 
Parasites— 

live stock, prevalence, damage to industry, etc. .......-.-....--------- 170-171 

sieat-animal, losses from... 2-2-5. fe. - 225.2 tt eee 18 
Paris green, use in poison bait for grasshoppers.......-..-------------- 266, 267, 271 
Pasture— 

and hay province, location, acreage, and farm lands, 1910, map. .-.--.-.---- 335 

improved land, acreage, 1909, by States, map....-...---.--------------- 360 

lands, depleted, management and value, etc...........--------------- 304-307 

range, demand for improvement. - ..... 2-222... 5-222 teesn see eee 299 
Pastures, native— 

carrying capacity in West, deterioration, etc.......-..----------------="- 303 


in West, improvement and management, article by James T. Jardine... 299-310 
See also Ranges. 


Pasturing, range land, ‘‘deferred grazing” management.......-.--.---+---- 308-309 
Peach, wild original, search in China, result.........--.-------+<2-cens-020 217-218 
Peaches— 
and nectarines, acreage, 1910, by States, maps........-...-.-.------0---- 384 
statistics, production and prices, 1909-1915... ....2-...2..2<..55--esnneeee 490 
Peanuts, acreage, census 1909, by States, map.......--....-----------2------ 369 


Pear varieties, Chinese, success in United States.........-.----------------- 206 
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Peas— Page, 
dry, acreage, census 1909, by States, map .....<.--.2--e0--eece -eeicin- bene 368 
green, acreage on farms, census 1909, by States, map.-......-...-------- 378 
Brmmated, ACTOISS, ANG PFOCUCIION S... 2... -.-- +. 2552 te sae ss = teen 495 
mand erop, Lol7-1914. by Counties. oa. te ne eee in eee 495 

Pecipiemereare 101. Dy StALeS, WIAD... 2... cele neee ep enEATe Samer 386 

Pennsylvania farms, conditions, study...........-.---------------- 113, 116, 117-118 

Pepper— 

Growers’ Association, organization and scope of work. -.......-.-.------ 272H-2721 
industry, assistance by Plant Industry Bureau................------ 272H-2721 
paprika, growing experiments in South Carolina..............----.--- 2728-2721 

Persianlambiur. See Fur, Persian lamb. 

Persimmons, oriental, usefulness for drying..............---.-------------- 212-214 

Peru, hides and skins, exports of various kinds, 1912-1914.................---- 511 

Philippine Islands, live stock, numbers of various kinds............-----.-.-- 509 

Pig clubs— 
eemny Tor tiPreiHne teat SUPPLY =. 2... 5-020 2-2oe oe ee we eee eee 17 
ae and stele’ worl: article by We I) Ward. ~- 2. os. 5 eee 173-188 

oys’— 
‘ eI CtG TOME eras oa De Sok ae see ce eee 3.3 Ee 173 
scope, growth, membership, and work............-.--------------+- 272 
development, memberakip, rasubias, ete... 28 oi eee ee 17, 58 
DLT ESTEE IT, ae el Sd I Rp ea 173-177 

Pig-club— 

2 ERTS OS TIPE SUT F PoP tote a ates Ree, Se Pe ee ae ee ee a 174 
exhibits, State and county fairs, history........ Bei wee Aa Oe ap ee oe 181-185 
members— ; 
LULL, EEL Figs FS a gee = Ai 2S Re aS tS 177-179 
PREER Tener ei a a Se See eee 2 ats ene toes eee aeeeE seer 179 
Beate ae cre ats eat in See Se oR eo oye ae 174 
RevoolworkemexcCeWenee ia. 2s Jose ees ere =e Some eae oe 175-176 
WORKARORPENSTON sPOMUIN A NELEGE es eee hee sai Se ne ome Fotos oreyeac cee 179-181 

Pigs— 
purchase by pig-club boys, financial aid, plams........--...--..------- 177-179 

e thoroughbred for pig-club members, “‘endless chain method” ....-....-- 178-179 

iling— 
rtiotiiy. SILER LANG 1S A ee aS Ee SR a SPARE OU ee ae ISP RS ee, 125 
“EEE CU LED) DST Sc gee es eae es aa CINE Eee 120 

Pine, Chinese, white-barked, description, and value for semiarid region......- 220 

Pineapple growers, organization, Hawaii, work........--..--.---. 137-138, 144-145 

Pineapples— 

Heeaistbp pie to San PTAMCISCO....222.-.- 22 oee oes i ewan a 144-145 ~ 
sorting and packing, demonstration work, Hawaii-.........--...---------- 138 

Pinus bungeana, description, and value for semiarid region.............------ 220 

Pistache, Chinese tree, description, and adaptability to Southern States. --- - - 220 

ae chinensis, description and adaptability to Southern States.........-. 220 

ant— 
exploration, China a fruitful field, article by Frank N. Meyer......---.-.- 205-224 
Industry Bureau— 
cooperation in cotton and potato growing .....------------------ 2721-2723 
cooperative work in animal-disease control...........-.--------------- 2721 

Plants— 

Ghimese-establishment,in United Stwtes..-.-22-25l2--2.5-5-- 22s one = Some 206 
packing and shipping from China, details........-...--.-----------+--+-- 209 

Plums— 
mipeines, acteace. 1910. by States, map.....-.--------=--------4.---=- 385 
Peaete ad wild almond Wha... 2525-2 -e see 2 et en +218 

mao pasts ior control of grasshoppers: -.55-.-22.--.2-=----.------ 22-2 ess 266-272 

Poles— 
jememaipne ta marketing, Notes. ..<0.-- —~ =>). 2226-2222 ere ees 4 ee 125 
telegraph and telephone, marketing, suggestions......--...-------------- 125 

ee ton, Fura census, 1910! by tales, MAP j-o-p.-sekeo = = oo ee ee 329, 347 

ork— 
melreanihtmnr) PASC WOK. 62. knee c= es cee ene eee 185-186 
PEneeoe. Cont pie-ClUb MOCK: seo: a2 - S- ee ec se gee 180 
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Portugal— Page. 
hides and skins, imports of various kinds, 1912-13.-.-............-..----- 512 
live stock; numbers of various kandsy 2! 22722222095: 2) pee ee eee ee 509 

Potash supply — 
danger of éxhaustion, possible sources; etce-~- °->--. 4s. - 2 ee eee eee 26-38 
effect of European War, TOMarks 2 Soi Soce Lene ee ee 37 

Potato Growers’ Association, National, aid of Plant Industry Bureau in organi- 

ZaWONs. 2 22st odes SOS eee Re eee se hohe See ee ae 2723 

Potatoes— 
acreage, census 1909, and estimate 1915, by States, map.....----...----- 372 
exports and imports, 1912-1914, piatistres: fet ote i) Soe 460 
exports, 1913-1915, Bisianibes. ! F222 Meee So 4 ee 553 
imports, 1913-1915, 1852-1915, statsstres. 5.22) St es ee 547, 559 
seed— 

improvement experiments by Plant Industry Bureau...-----..--.---- 2723 

State certificate of purtty 222.2... 2 secge 23 2 5s 222 teat ae es ee 2723 
statistics— 

acreage: yieldsprices;etes << fh tits te ee so eee ee eee 454460 

international trade, LOIZAN9I4S 5 52>. 22k. bene 2 2 ees oe 460 
world serep, TOLZ—TOTe. 7 2'0 0 Sa eae ee ee 454-455 

Poultry— 
and eggs, receipts from sale, census 1909, by States, map-------------------- 401 
breeding“as community work: 220.5 2.282. a3 2 ee ee 197 
clubs—_ 

boys’ and girls’, scope, membership, leadership, and work methods. 272E-272F 

gr owth i in three years; and some resulia..o ooo. 22 2 Ae eee 198-200 

work in the South, article by Rob R. Slocum.....-.......--------- 195-200 

work in South ; notes. 522 S20 ee ee 6 a eee 17, 58 
Ginedsecn mores framit 2h ne ACs ieee ee 18, 160, 171 
industry— 

improvement, Christian County, Kyitiu 22: -- 7... eee 233 

influence of demonstration work, Culpeper County, Va..-----.-.----- 243 
Joss TOM GIBEABO Ms {ea = Sheen nec: eae > coe oe ee ee 18, 160, 171 
market, Hawail, increasein local-supply.-e_>- =: 3-5 2 ee eee 140 
on farms, number, census 1910, by States, minp---. -=-. 2-252 ee 402 
prices on farms! 22. S2s0)2 1.2 ea 4. ote Yeh ee er 528 
prodiieta). masenitude. 222. j= sc accn fo Sera ee 171 

Power, dev elopment and utilization onyarmy mses, etC-2e 822. eee 108 

Precipitation, range and amount per annum, est timate... a 323 

Prices, cooperative purchasing, discussion.!.-.----.1---2-2- = --- --2 eee 81-82 

Prizes pic-elup WOE... =: 62> ..ece niente oe ee ae 179, 182, 183, 184, 185 

Prunes— 
and plums, acreage, 1910, by States, map--.---....---------------------- 385 
exports, 1852-1915, stalishiee et en Ok AO 557 

Publications, seed. testing, list. 2. >. 22 yee be - 2 Sane ee ee 315-316 

Pulp, wood— 
exports and imports, 1912-1914...........---.-.------------------------ 507 
statistics; international, 1912-19142. 2252 2-4 2 ee 507 

Purchasing Associations— 
aid of Markets Office in organization and management ......-------- 272M-272N 
form of organization, and méthods... °°. en ee 76-80 

Pyrus betulacfolia, susceptibility to pear blight in United States. ......-..--.. 219 

Quarantine— 
animal— 

CxvuleitGKe Notes. 5. 5. ee ene eee 2 ob atk =) oe 
fooOi-and-miouth- disease, WOves ee oe see eee ee 20, 21, 24, 25, 26, 27 
scabies, area reduction... 2 232022 ee a Se eee 161 

Railroads; demand for ties: .. 22. 4.23522, S002 tS ee 124-125 

Railways, tonnage carried, 1912-1914_.._........----------+----------------- 539 

Rain, origin, relation to atmospheric dust... 2... - -22¢-5.<s-< = eee 322 

Rainfall, “pasis of classification of agricultural provinces in West. .------------ 331 

Raisins, imports and exports, statistics. .......-..-----.-------+------- 544, 551, 559 

Rams— 
grade Karakul, breeding experiments--......-....--------------------- ae 
Karakul, mating with ewes of other breeds, experiments and results... -.-- 


250, 356-261 
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Rangeitch. See Scabies. 


Range lands— Page. 
overstocking, practices and results...............--- Se ORE ee 301-303 
use as pasturage, acreage. ..........-...- iiss hence ar oe aa PN ee aE le Pi 299-300 
Ranges— 
depleted, grazing methods and management for improvement........... 299-310 
national forests, improvement, benefits, CLES eee ee ee ees 3-64 
watering places, relation of distribution to Pasture Valiess*- ee ees 303 
western, improvement, work and studies by department..............-- 304-310 
Rape, seed, imports and, worthless sibstitutes... 22022520222) a re 314 
Recommendations yeeEC UY ceo tines 2 ia = 30, 33-35, 48, 51-52, 60, 65, 68, 70, 71 
Recreation, utilization of national forests, permits, C26 epee DM te en ete pee 66 
Reid, J ohn. Robert, pig-club prize winner, Louisiana State Fair, 1915......... 183 
Reindeer, numbers ES CLF TEELITE (5's) ik aa ESS i el Seer eae Roatan ia 507, 508, 509 
Reseeding, native pasture lands, pumsMleratsone. 20222 LL. es > Vee 304 
Rhodesia, live stock, umber of various kinds... .. 222. ..2. 2-2 .d2-.4e5-0e0 510 
Rice— 
acreage, census 1909, and estimate 1915, by States, map...............-.-- 35 
epee seeereeria tres tote SO ft a 487 
mpareiey WES Sats, Cidieaite ae os oe a Lem 553, 555, 564 
owing, in China, use of swamp lands-..-............-.-.-.----------2-- 223 
imports, 1913-1915, Sia ee eS ne natn nis cence toa ot me 546, 555 
statistics, acreage, yields, ESE Soll Se ele a ie ek ca ls oni Pol tep 483-487 
piabitery mnernational trade, 1912-1914 ee 487 
Roads— 
improvement, aid of Roads Office i in local organizations.............. 272L-272M 
improvement, work of good-roads associations, Kentucky and Virginia. . a 
23 , 246 
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